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FOREWORD 

, is Histories," says Bacon, ''inake men wise. To read 
with understanding the record of men's strivings in the past for 
Eood and for evil, of the ambitions of individuals and the 
struggles of masses in their play and counter-play, is oft en 
saddening, but always helpful for the knowledge of the present. 
Most of the worst errors of society might be avoided if its 
leaders had knowledge of its past and power to usé it, Even 
the driest bones of historical fact are precious: they reveal 
conditions and forces in the past which have still a significance 
for the present, for man changes little, and ‘‘ bleibt stets von 
gleichem Schlag," even the most sweeping revolutions being 
unable to destroy the bonds which unite him to former 
generations. 

Indian culture has produced singularly few works of 
genuine historiography; but it has preserved abundant materials 
for the historian in the form of inscriptions, literary data, and 
documents of various kinds. By judicious use of these, it is 
possible to construct a record of the political and social experi- 
ences of many centuries. The story is indeed very incomplete : 
great gaps yawn in many parts of it, and even where the facts 
are visible, the causes which brought them about are often 
obscure, But the main lines of Indian history are now certain, 
ihanks to the patient and skilful labours of generations of 
scholars, and, in the present work, Dr. Ray bas rendered a 
service of immense value by supplying a complete critical 
survey of them as they run through the North from the 
latter end of the classical period down to the beginnings of the 
modern era. He has not only collected all the relevant materials 
and arranged them in lucid connexion, but he has likewise 





vi FOREWORD Е 
examined them in the spirit of judicious and constructive 
historiography, emending where possible their errors, discounting 
their exaggerations, and endeavouring to interpret obscurities 
by the light of sober sense. No such comprehensive work in 
the domain of Indian history has yet appeared, and Dr. Ray 
deserves credit as much for the boldness of his design as for the 
skill and industry with which he has executed it. 


L. D. BARNETT. 


Barrism Мозеом, Loxpon. 
21-iv-B0. = 
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. PREFACE 


In the present work an attempt has been made to give an 
account of the dynasties that ruled in Northern India during the 
period of transition intervening between the decline of the 
Gurjara-Pratthara empire and the Muslim conquest. The history 
of Northern India between c. 916 and 1196 A.D. only very 
roughly covers the period of this transition. In my account of 
the dynasties I had often to go beyond these limits for the reason 
that the history of some of the dynasties began before 916 A.D., 
and in other cases some of them were not conquered by the 
Muslims till considerably after 1196 A.D. As the work was 
really intended to bridge the gulf between the Hindu and the 
early Muslim (better called Turkish and Afghan) periods, I have, 
acting on the advice of Dr. Barnett, taken the liberty of over- 
stepping the limits whenever necessary. 

The idea of the present work suggested itself to me as early 
as 1920-21 when I was faced with the task of delivering lectures 
on the Hindu period of Indian History to the Post-Graduate 
students of the University of Calcutta. The first two volumes 
of the work were however actually planned and completed during 
my stay in Europe during the years 1927-29. These two 
volumes mainly contain the political history of the ‘ Dynasties.’ 
The third volume which is in course of preparation will deal 
with the following topics : (i) Minor Dynasties, (ii) Administra- 
tive History, (iii) Economic History, (iv) Social and Religious 
History, (v) Literary History, (vi) Monuments and Coins, (vii), 
Origin of the Rajputs, and (viii) The Causes of the Decline and 
Downfall of the Hindu Dynasties in Northern India, 

Within the limited time at my disposal, I have spared no 
pains to make the Index and the Synchronistic Table as full and 
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accurate as possible. In some cases I have tried to indicate in 
the Index alternative forms of the spelling of names, so that the „ + 
reader may find the name from whatever angle of transliteration 
he approaches the book. I have thus sometimes given the * 
same name twice under different forms. As a general rule 
modern place names are spelt as they appear in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (Atlas), Vol. XXVI. One important excep- 
tion is ‘ Bihar ' for Behar. As to ancient Sanskritic names, I 
have followed the system adopted by Profs. Macdonell and Keith 
in the Vedic Index. Any want of uniformity in the spelling of 
Arabic and Persian names will, I hope, be rectified to some 
extent by the Index. 

The importance of Maps in the study of History is recog- 
nised in all countries. In the case of Ancient and Mediaeval 
Indian History, however, the task of preparing maps is rendered . 
extremely difficult by the lack of detailed information concerning 
the exact areas indicated by the various geographical and topo- 
graphical names in Indian records. Moreover, there is evidence 
to show that in some cases the same geographical term indicated 
different regions not only in different periods but also within the 
same period. I have, therefore, taken some risk in preparing 
the ten maps which are included in the first volume. Moreover, 
to save time and cost I have prepared the maps by my own hand 
and therefore they may not be found to be so accurate as mecha- 
nical reproductions of Survey of India maps. But within these 
limitations I have spared no labour to make the maps useful to 
the readers In this task Т have received considerable assistance 
from Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri. The printing of Ancient and. 
Mediaeval names in red will, I hope, increase the value Ее 
maps. 

At various stages of my work I ha eceive 
suggestions and аб from the late Sir л 
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University), Mr. C. A. Storey (Librarian, India Office), Mr. John 
Allan (British Museum), Mr. J. Van Manen (Asiatic Society of 
Bengal), Prof. R. С. Majumdar (Dacca University), Dr. M. W. 
Mirza (Lucknow University), Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri and 
Prof. M. Z. Siddiqi (of the University of Caleutta). I take 
this opportunity to express my gratefulness for their kind assis- 
tance. To Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Offg. Registrar and Mr. 
A. ©. Ghatak I am thankful for the help rendered to me in the 
printing and publication of this volume. Acknowledgment is 
also due to Mr. Benoy Krishna Ray for assistance in preparing 
the Index. То Messrs. H. C. Chakladar and J. N. Bannerji 
Tam indebted for the permission to use an excellent Snapshot of 
the porch of the temple of Muktesvara at Bhuvaneswar, which 
is reproduced on the cover. To Messrs. Aga Kazim Shirazi and 
S. N. Mitra I am indebted for occasional help in proof reading. 
I must also express my appreciation of the courtesy and consi- 
deration shown to me by the officers in charge of the various 
European libraries, specially those attached to the School of 
Oriental Studies (London), the British Museum and the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris. But above all, I am indebted to Dr. 
L. D. Barnett, who with unfailing kindness and great patience 
has gone through every chapter of the first two volumes of the 
present work and suggested corrections and alterations most of 
which I have incorporated in the body of my thesis. It was 
also due to his intercession that the High Commissioner of India 
made a grant of £30 towards the expenses of the publication of 
this work. Dr. Barnett has further increased my debt of grati- 
tude to him by adding a kind Foreword to this work. 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first offered me 
facilities for research in Indian History. The irreparable loss 
‘which the University of Calcutta has suffered by his untimely 
eath is too well-known to require any mention here. But I 
his opportunity to dedicate this volume of my work to his 

as a token of the gratitude and admiration I shall ever 
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In conclusion J must add that I am fully conscious of the 
many lapses and omissions in this volume inspite of my best e 
efforts to make it useful to the reader. I can only hope: 


aiena qup weft area: 1 - 


` 


Derantwest Hisronr, 
Univensity — HreMCHANDRA Ray. 


25th December, 1930. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Nowhere is the comparison of history with a stream that 
rises in the dark and mysterious heights of the past and flows 
into eternity more apt than in the case of Indian history. Very 
few countries in the world ‘ can boast of an ancient civilization, 
зо continuous and unbroken as in India." But while this is 
true, it is also unfortunately a fact that its source and earlier 
courses are shrouded in a mystery which is darker than in the 
case of most countries. We do not even know who were the most 
ancient peoples in India. ‘The theory that the Dravidians were 
the wmWtochthons of India is gradually being given up in favour 
of the Pre-Dravidians. The Mundas of North-Eastern India 
are supposed to be typical representatives of this physical type, 
which is preserved on small isolated areas in India and Burma. 
"Their language, which is closely allied to the Austric group of 
speech, is found scattered over a wide area, extending from the 
South Pacific and the Indian Ocean to the Punjab. So far there 
is no inherent improbability in the supposition that a branch of 
this great race of the human family inhabited India at least 
before the Dravidians. Аз to these latter nobody can definitely 
say whence they originally came or what their features originally 
were. The difficulty of an attempt to generalise a physical type 
from the appearance of the modern speakers of the Dravidian 
languages, is exemplified in the case of the Brahuis in 
Baluchistan, who are totally different in appearance from their 
supposed cousins in the south of India. If the Brahui type was 
altered by the admixture of Iranian blood, what guarantee is 
there that the Dravidian tribes who filtered into the Indian 
peninsula were not also fundamentally altered by contact with 
the Pre-Dravidians ? The presence of Dravidian speech in 
Baluchistan, near one of the gates of India, in the north-west, 
and ‘‘ the undoubted similarity of the Sumerian and Dravidian 
ethnic types," have given rise to rival theories. While Rapson 
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contends that they came into India through Baluchistan, Hall 
thought that they went to Western Asia from India. The 
recent excavations at Harappa (Montgomery district, Punjab) 
and Mohen-jo Daro (Larkana district, Sind) may have impor- 
tant bearings on the question. Scholars have found a simila- 
rity between this Indian civilization and the Sumerian culture 
of the 4th millennium B.C. In the present state of our know- 
ledge, it would be perhaps risky to base any conclusions on the 
data revealed by the explorers’ spade; but it is significant that 
so far no arms or weapons of any kind have been discovered at 
Harappa and Mohen-jo Daro. To all appearance therefore they 
were colonies of a people devoted mainly to the arts of peace. 
If this is cónceded, it rather goes against their ide tion 
with the Dasas against whose citadels and weapons the Aryans 
so often invoked the aid of Indra. The identification of the 
Dàüsas with the Dravidians, again, though frequently assumed, 
is difficult to prove. Beyond the fact that they had flat noses 
(anās =noseless ?) and are described as ‘of hostile speech ' 
(mrdhra-vac), of black skin (tvacam krsnam; krsna) and 
possibly as phallus-worshippers (Signa-devadh), we know very 
little about the physical appearance of these enemies of the 
Aryans. It may be pointed out that some of the epithets men- 
tioned above may still be applied without distinction to many of 
the tribes who now speak Dravidian or the Austric languages. 
It is not unlikely therefore that the word Dasa was a term 
which was used in general to denote the non-Aryan tribes who 
opposed the Vedic Indians, In that case, the term may not have 
had in the Vedic period any definite ethnic sense to designate 
a compact racial group. 

The problems confronting us in regard to the rise and 
growth of the power of the Vedic Aryans are not less obscure. 
After a discussion extending over a period of about a hundred 
years we are still in the region of conjecture as to their original 
habitat and the date of their firstarrivalin India. The discovery 
of the names of Kgvedic gods in the Boghaz-kói inscriptions 
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in Cappadocia, dated in about 1400 B.C., and of Aryan 
names in the inscriptions of Mesopotamia of about the same 
period, must have an important bearing on these questions. But 
though this may be accepted as “ specific evidence for the sup- 
position that by the fifteenth century B.C. tribes of Aryan stock 
held, or exercised influence over, a wide area, extending from 
northern Asia Minor over north-west Babylonia to Media," the 
further assumption of Dr. Giles that ** even then, or soon after, 
the Aryans pushed their way still eastwards '' till they reached 
India is obviously open to some doubt. Jacobi and Pargiter, for 
instance, have formed quite different conclusions on the same 
data. Without agreeing with all that these scholars have urged, 
we point out that nothing conclusive can be urged against 
their view that the Boghaz-kói inscription may be an evidence of 
an overflow of races of Aryan stock from India. Not only is the 
date of the first arrival of the Aryans in India uncertain, but any- 
thing of the nature of the accepted chronology for the whole 
period down to about 600 B.C. is practically non-existent, It is 
true that the epic and pauranie literatures claim to give us the 
history of this period. Thorough analysis of this tradition by 
Pargiter and a number of Indian scholars has shown that these 
should not be hastily rejected as mere * bardie tales.’ But the 
scheme of chronology proposed by them on the basis of this 
tradition * has not yet been thoroughly discussed and tested 
so that it can be safely adopted in any survey of Indian 
history. For practical purposes the approximate dates of the 


' (ә) 

O) 

(е) 

[c 

(e) Foundation of the Barbadrathas. 

(f) The Bhürata battle... in 

(0) Begioning of the Pradyotas... 

(h) Accession of Mahdpadma......-- d. 

See Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London, 1922. The chronology 

adopted io Raychaudburi’s Political History of Ancient India, ‘Book I, aud Pradhan'e 
Chronology of Ancient India is somewhat different. 
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Achaemenian invasion of India (¢.520-18 B.C.) and the date of 
Alexander's irruption (c. 326-25 B.C.) are still the earliest land- 
marks known for certain in Indian history. Ву calculating 
backwards from these dates, and with the assistance of the 
information contained in the chronicles of the Brahmans, Jains, 
and Buddhists a rough chronological framework has been 
established from about 600 B.C. downwards. It seems that 
about this period Northern India and a portion of the Deccan 
were parcelled out into small independent principalities. А 
stereotyped list of sixteen such states is probably contained in 
the Avguttara Nikaya of the Buddhists. Before the death of 
Buddha, however, in the eighties of the fifth century B.C. a 
considerable change appears to have taken place in the political 
geography of Northern India. Some of the smaller states seem 
to have been absorbed in four principalities of considerable 
size, viz., Avanti, Vatsa, Kosala and Magadha. About the last 
quarter of the 4th century B.C., the last of these had swallowed 
up the other three. When Alexander crossed the Ravi in 326 
B.C., he was opposed on the Beas by an Indian prince who was 
most probably a king of the Nanda dynasty of Magadha. 
Under the Mauryas the Magadhan empire grew until it embrac- 
ed the whole of India excepting the extreme south, where a few 
Tamil states were suffered to exist by the peaceful policy of 
Абока. ‘This practical unification of India under the hegemony 
of Magadha is an event of great importance in the history of 
India before the advent of the British. It was twice nearly 
achieved under some of the Tughlugs and the Mughuls, But 
during the Hindu period India was never again united under one 
sceptre. Historians have, of course, tried to add unity to pre- 
Muslim history by clustering the political events round this or 
that dynasty of. Northern India which grew powerful from time 
to time ; but it must be pointed out that none of these ruled even 
over the whole of Northern India, not to speak of the peninsular 
portion, where often equally powerful if not stronger dynasties 
ruled contemporaneously, with them, The Magadhan empire did 
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not long survive the death of Абока, The pressure of successive 
hordes of Yavana, Saka-Pahlava, and Yueh-chi invaders from 
the north-western gates and the rise of the Sátaváhanas in the 
Deccan gradually reduced the successors of the Mauryas to little 
more than Magadban princes. The establishment of the Kusina 
empire in the North-west removed the centre of political interest, 
at least in Northern India, from Pátaliputra to Peshawar. In 
the time of Kaniska the Kusina dominions stretched across the 
Punjab to the Ganges valley as far east as Sarnath, and may 
have even included Magadha. By the beginning of the 3rd 
century, the Kusünas were reduced to the position of local rulers 
in the Punjab, while the rest of Northern India wag probably 
parcelled out amongst the Satraps of Ujjayini, the Nagas, the 
Licchavis, and other minor powers, and in the Deccan the 
position of the Satav@hanas appears to have been taken up by 
the Vakatakas. Further south, in the Guntur, Bellary 
and the Northern Tamil districts, we find the first beginnings 
of the rise of the Pallava power. The end of the 3rd century 
brings us to a revival of the power of Magadha under the Guptas. 
By the end of the 4th century the Magadhan empire under 
Candragupta II embraced a large portion of Northern India. 
But Sind, portions of Rajputana and the Punjab, Kashmir, 
portions of Nepal, Assam, and large areas of Bengal and 
Orissa remained permanently outside the orbit of the Gupta 
empire, though some of them may have acknowledged a nominal 
allegiance to the Gupta emperor. The Southern contemporaries 
of the Guptas during this period were in the Deccan, the 
Vakatakas and further south the Pallavas and Kadambas. 

The failure of the Guptas to capture and guard the north- 
western gates of India soon resulted in the arrival of another 
horde of barbarian invaders, the Hümas, about the middle of 
the 5th century A.D. The shock of the Hüna invasions must 
have shaken the foundations of the imperial power of the 
Guptas, although, аз is indicated by the Damodarpur plates 
(443-543 A.D.), they apparently retained a substantial section 
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of their dominions till about the first half of the Gth century 
A.D. But the Gupta power was fast declining by that time, 
and new rivals had arisen who threatened its foundations. The 
period that followed saw a scramble for power amongst the 
Puspabhütis of Sth&nvyisvara, the Maukharis of Kānyakubja, 
the Gaudas of Karnasuvarna, the Bhagadattas of Prigjyotisa, 
and the later Guptas. The struggle ended about the beginning 
of the 7th century A.D. in the establishment of the hegemony 
of the Puspabhütis over a large portion of Northern India, with 
their capital at Kanauj. In the Deccan the Calukyas of Vütàüpi 
had supplanted the Vakatakas, while further south the Pallavas 
of Кайс] were fast growing into a great power. There was 
little love lost between these three kingdoms, and bitter wars 
soon ensued between them. The Calukyas had to maintain a 
twofold struggle on the Narbada and the Kistna-Tungabhadra 
frontiers against their northern and southern enemies. 

The death of Harsa, soon after 646 A.D., has been regarded 
by historians as an epoch in the history of India. According to 
V. А. Smith, India after this date lapsed back into its normal 
condition, '' a medley of petty states with ever varying boun- 
daries and engaged in unceasing internecine war," till it fella 
prey to Islamic invaders. During the period that followed 
everything declined, and polity, literature, and religion sank 
into mediocrity. Accordingly that excellent historian consider- 
ed the year 647 A.D. as the beginning of the mediaeval period of 
Indian history. In this conclusion, he has of late been followed 
by a number of writers both European and Indian. But even 
а superficial examination of the facts shows the utter hollowness 
of the proposition. The year 647 A.D. marked no epoch in the 
history of the Deccan and the far south, which continued to 
flourish as before under separate dynasties. In the Deccan the 
Calukyas (c. 550-753 A.D.) were followed about the middle of the 
8th century by the Rástrakütas (с. 753-973 A.D.) and the latter in 
the middle of the 10th century by the Cálukyas of Kalyana 
(c. 973-1190 A.D.). In the south the Pallavas (c. 550-880 A.D.) 
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continued to reign till about the last quarter of the 8th century, 
when they were supplanted by the Colas (с. 880-1300 A.D.) as 
the supreme power south of the Tungabhadra. Even Northern 1 
India was not wholly included in Harsa's dominions. Smith 
himself admits that Kashmir, Punjab, Sind, Rajputana and 
Кашагӣра were outside his empire. The evidence on which 
Valabhi, Nepal, and Bengal are reckoned as part of his domi- 
nions is extremely uncertain and vague. An Indian scholar 
has recently tried to show after a critical study of the epigra- 
phic and literary evidence that Harsa's territory only ** compris 
ed the districts roughly corresponding to the present United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, with a portion of Eastern Punjab 
and Western Bihar.' ‘‘According to this view Harsa's dominions 
were bounded by the Himalayas, the Western Punjab, Rajputana, 
Central India, and Bengal." Though this may perhaps be re- 
garded as a rather extreme statement of the position, yet I 
think the time has come when we should try to avoid basing 
our conclusions on vague statements of partisans and prasasti- - 
karas. That Harsa was the most considerable prince of Nor- 
thern India is proved by the epithet Sakala-Uttaràa-pathesvara, 
applied to him by his enemies the Calukyas;* but we must 
learn to differentiate between the most powerful king of Northern 
India and the emperor of Northen India. In view of this posi- 
tion, it is absurd to say that no emperor arose in Northern 
India whose dominions could rival those of Harsa. There is un- 
questioned evidence, as we shall see later on, that some of the 
Pratihara emperors ruled over an empire more extensive than that 
of the Puspabhüti king. Again, the assertion that there was a 
general decline in everything from about 647 A.D. is, to say the 
least, extremely exaggerated. Itis true that no Kālidāsa was 
born again; but to regard poets and dramatists like Bahava- 
bhüti, Visakhadatta and Rajasekhara as representatives of а 


Y Dr. R. C. Majumdar, J BORS, 1923. 
з RI, Vol, V, р. 202, line 9. 
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decadent literature is, I fear, somewhat inaccurate. In religion, 
if Buddhism disappeared, the period saw the birth of teachers „e 
like Sankara and Rámáünuja. In the field of Mathematics and 
Astronomy it produced the famous Bhiskaracarya, whose work 
“enjoyed more authority in India than any other astronomical 
work except the Sürya-Siddhünta." In the domain of architec- 
iure Smith himself admits that *' it was practised on a magni- 
ficent scale `` during the period that followed the death of Harsa. 
Under these circumstances to regard Harsa’s death as an epoch 
marking the end of all unity in India and ushering in the medi- 
aeval period is to show a false perspective of the main currents 
of affairs.” If Indian history lost her unity she lost it with the 
death of Asoka in the 3rd century B.C. If we have to find for 
practical purposes another date which will serve as a landmark 
in the history of Northern India, then 916 A.D., and not 647, 
is more appropriate, as we shall presently see. 

But though the year 647 A.D. cannot be regarded as an 
epoch marking the transition of the ancient into the mediaeval 
period, it is certainly a date of considerable importance in the 
history of Northern India. There is some reason to believe that 
after the death of Harsa the power of Tibet extended across 
Nepal to the Ganges valley. There was also probably а revival 
of the power of the Guptas under Adityasena. But the most 
important event that followed was the struggle for the mastery 
of Kanauj. Thatcity appears to have acquired an imperial repu- 
tation under the sway of the Maukharis and the Puspabhitis. 
For about, a hundred years Kinyakubja and the Ganges-Jumna 
Doab remained a bone of contention amongst the rulers of India. 
The struggle was opened by the Karkota Lalitiditya of Kashmir, 
who about 736 A.D. conquered the principality of Kanyakubja, 
which at that time extended ** from the bank of the Yamuna to 
that of the Kalika '' (probably the Kali Nadi, which runs parallel 
to the Ganges and falls into it below Kanauj). Then came the 
Palas of Bengal and Bihar, who some time after 783 A.D., under 
Dharmap@a, conquered the city of Kanauj and extended their 
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power as far as the eastern districts of the Punjab, Then came 
the attacks of the Gurjara-Pratibáras of Western India and the 
Rástrakütas of the Deccan. Тһе tripartite struggle between 
Palas, Rastrakütas and Pratiharas at last resulted in the winning 
of the Mahodayasri by the last-named. Tt is not exactly known 
when they first captured Kanauj; but they must have done it 
some time before 836 A.D., the date of the Barah inscription of 
Bhoja I, which was issued from Mahodaya itself. The capture 
of this city gradually led to the foundation of a Gurjara-~Pratihara 
empire which rivalled that of the Guptas, and was more exten- 
sive than that of the Puspabhütis. Even if we omit the some- 
what doubtful passage in the Rájatarangini which refers to the 
dominion in the Punjab of an Adhiraja Bhoja, the power of the 
Bhoja [in the Punjab is unquestionably demonstrated by the dis- 
covery of his Pehowa inscriptions in the district of Karnal. The 
Una grants of Balavarman and Avanivarman show that the 
Saurastra-Mandala (Kathiawar) was within the dominions of 
Mahendrapála I. Asthe Khajuraho inscription of the Candellas, 
dated in V. 5. 1101 (A.D. 954) still acknowledges the sove- 
reignty of Vin&yakapála, it is reasonable to conclude that the Can- 
dellas were also feudatories of the Pratiháras from an earlier period. 
The Dighwa Dubauli plates of Mahendrapála I, show that Sra- 
vasti-Visaya in the О. P. was in his dominions. The writings of 
the Arab geographers seem to indicate that the Gurjara empire 
touched the borders of Sind in the extreme west, while the Ram- 
gaya, Guneria and Itkhori inscriptions in the East show Pratihara 
power in Bihar. Тһе recent discovery of a pillar-inscription of 
Mahendrapa@la I at Paharpur, in North Bengal probably shows the 
extreme eastern extension of, the Gurjara-Pratiharas’ kingdom. 
In the face of all this epigraphic evidence which shows that the 
Gurjara-Pratihüra empire embraced the whole of Northern India 
excepting Sind, western portions of the Punjab, Kashmir, Nepal, 
Assam and portions of Bengal, G. P., and Orissa, it is absurd 
to say that they ruled over only “the Cis-Sutle] districts 
of the Punjab, the greater part of the United Provinces of 
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Agra and Oudh and the Gwalior territory.''' Unlike the 
limits of the empire of Harsa, which has been defined for us by 
vague expression of his friends and enemies, the bounds of the 
Pratihüras' empire are determined by unquestioned archaeological 
evidence. It is of course unfortunate that no Bana or Yuan 
Chwang has left for us a detailed account of the life and adminis- 
tration of Bhoja and Mahendrapila I; but that is no reason why 
we should relegate their history to the mediaeval period, which, 
according to V. A, Smith and his followers, specifically deals with 
the history of the ‘ petty states ' whose internecine wars preceded 
the Muslim conquest of India. "Phe period of disruption that 
intervened “between the fall of the Puspabhütis and the rise of 
the Gurjara-Pratihiras cannot in any sense be regarded as a 
curious phenomenon marking an epoch in Indian history. А 
period of struggle has always intervened between the fall of one 
and the rise of another powerful dynasty in India until the 
establishment of British rule. But if for practical purposes we 
must draw a line between the so-called ancient and mediaeval 
periods, it is more convenient to draw it somewhere about 916 
A.D. when the Pratihira empire in Northern India at last began 
to break up into numerous petty states. As usual, ‘‘a political 
re-adjustment would probably have taken place, sooner or later, 
if the Indian states were left to themselves," But unfortunately 
the Turks appeared at this crisis on the north-western frontier 
carrying the Muslim flag. The Pratihara empire had played no 
insignificant part in preventing the Arabs from gaining the same 
success in India as in other lands. But the Turks were more 
fortunate, and before the breach could be repaired by the same 
natural process which had hitherto always operated in India, 
they charged through the gap and carried everything before 
them. The incidents during the period of about three hundred 
years (c. 916 to 1200 A.D.) may be taken to be only a prelude 
to the final act of the dram, which saw the standards of Islam 


1 Tahwari Prasad, History of Mediseal! India, 1095, Allahabad, pp. 2-3. 
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on most of the important citadels of Northern India. Considered 
from this point of view, the year 916 A.D. may for practical 
purposes be accepted as the line of demarcation between the two 
periods in the history of Northern India, These may be called 
the ancient and the mediaeval periods; but it would perhaps be 
more reasonable to call them simply the Hindu period and the 
period of the Turks and Afghans. 

I have already pointed out the danger of caling Harsa the 
emperor of Northern India on the strength of mere catch-phrases, 
A large portion of Northern India remained outside his domi- 
nions; and in this region the year 647 A.D. was only in a very 
limited sense, if at all, an event of any importance.” Similarly 
a large part of it, though probably less in extent than in the 
time of Harsa, lay outside the orbit of the Gurjara-Pratthira 
empire; and here again the year 916 A.D., which saw the begin- 
ning of the break-up of the Pratihara empire did not bring such 
vital changes as to mark an epoch in its history. То some at 
least the year 016 A.D., does not appear to have bad the slightest 
significance. The time has come when we should realise more 
clearly the vastness of India and recognise the limitations of 
such expressions as ‘ emperor of India ` or even ‘emperor of 
Northern India ' which are so frequently used in text-books on 
Indian history. In the strictest sense of the word there was 
perhaps no Hindu ruler who could be called the emperor of the 
whole of Northern India after the fall of the Mauryas. But for 
practical purposes, as I have said, the arrival of the Turk on the 
Indian frontier in the 10th century may well serve as a land- 
mark in Indian history. 

A minute study of the dynasties that ruled in Northern 
India from the 10th century till the completion of the Turkish 
conquest is important for more than one reason, 

Firstly, the period forms a very important chapter in the 
growth, rise, and decay of the" Rajput states. Most of the 


Hindu states in Northern India during this period were ruled 


by tribes who claimed Rajput descent. Since the day when Tod 
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wrote his celebrated Annals, no attempt has yet been made to 
study systematically the various sources of information and give 
a connected account of these tribes based on sound archæologi- 
cal evidence. Tod's work is in many ways a masterpiece; but 
it is hopelessly out-of-date. The scanty accounts of these tribes 
given in various publications since the time of Tod are mainly 
based on Muhammadan chronicles. These works have many 
excellent characteristics, but they were written by enemies of 
the Rajputs, whose difference in religion would further tend to 
make them more tainted and onesided. Again, these chroniclers 
often wrote as historians of the Delhi empire, and as such 
omitted many interesting details of the history of these Rajput 
tribes which appeared to them to be rather trivial and unimport- 
ant It has, therefore, become necessary to check and supple- 
ment their accounts, wherever possible, with the evidence of 
archeology and more reliable Hindu chronicles, some of which 
have recently been discovered. 

Secondly, a critical study of this period is important for 
the history of the Hindus in general. For it will probably 
reveal some of the forces which vitally influenced Hindu society, 
religion and polity, the marks of which can be traced even to 
this,day. But a critical study of the period is perhaps more 
important for the history of the Turks and Afghans in India. 
When they conquered Northern India, they could not at once 
change the whole system of administration of the country. 
Local government, revenue administration and many other fea- 
tures of Hindu polity must have continued unchanged under 
their régime. А careful analysis of this data from the inscrip- 
tions and other records of the Hindu states cannot therefore fail 
to be of supreme value if we would rightly understand the begin- 
nings of Muslim rule in India. It will help us to judge how 
far, if at all, the Turkish and Afghan rulers borrowed their 
methods of administration from their Hindu predecessors. 


1 Since thie was written, I bave seen some fascicules of Raj Bahadur G. H. Ојћа", 
History of the Rajputs, written in Hindi, = 
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CHAPTER I 


Dywastic History or SIND d 

The area indicated by the word Sind has varied from age 
toage. The Hindu geographers probably included the lower 
Indus valley in the term Sindhu-Sauvira." When Yuan 
Chwang visited Sind, the whole region from Shikarpur down to 
the sea was politically subject to Sind, but of this area Sin-tu 
(Sind) appears to have formed only а small portion. To the 
Arab writers however @s-Sind meant a much bigger area. Thus 
Baladhurt (9th century A.D.) describes al-Kikan (modern Kelat* 
in Baluchistan) as ‘ part of the land of as-Sind where it borders 
on Khurásün.'* Mukaddasi (10th century A.D.) praises ‘al- 
Lahüm,' a city in Bamiyin as * the trade port of Khurāsān and 
the treasure house of Sind.'^ This passage probably refers to the 
proximity of the frontiers of Bámiyán, Khurasin, and Sind. 
Multan, which was outside Sind in the time of Yuan Chwang, 
was also included in as-Sind by the Arab historians. The 
boundaries of Sind in the east cannot be precisely indicated, 


* AGI, pp. 285 ff. and 690; CIC, map facing p. 1; ET, Vol VIET, p. 44 (line 11. of 


the inscription). 4. de 


* YO, Vol. II, pp. 252 1. 
» LEC, p. 339; NA, p. 563; Elliot, pp. 381-93, 
_ * KFB, Vol, ЇЇ, p. 210. 
ul ‚р. 415, 
v 
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It was probably limited on this side by the Thar or the 
Indian Desert; on the south it was bounded by the sea, while 
on the south-west it included a considerable portion of 
Baluchistan and the Mukrün coast.  Balüdhurt,' describes the 
route of Muhammad ibn Qasim from Shiraz (the capital of Fars) 
via Mukran to the cities of Qannazbur (Fannazbür; mod. 
Panj-gür ), Armá'il (Armabil), Qanil (Qanbali) and Daibul, all 
of which apparently belonged to as-Sind. It is also possible 
that the province known as Mukrán to the Arabs originally 
belonged to as-Sind. In the accounts of the earlier raids of the 
Arabs towards this portion of India, we find officers appointed 
* over the frontier of al-Hind.' It was only after a series of 
raids and conquests on this frontier that Mukràn is mentioned as 
one of the conquests of Sinan ibn Salamah about the year 48 A. H.* 
It was after Ibn al-Hari al-Báhili had finally conquered the 
country ‘ after a fierce and successful campaign’ (circa 61 A.H.) 
that Sa“ d was for the first time appointed by Hajjaj over 
Mukrün (circa. Т9 A.H.). It is therefore very likely that this 
province was carved out of the territory which was politically and 
geographically known to them as as-Sind. Thus it appears that 
the Arabs understood by as-Sind, the whole of the lower Indus 
valley from Multan down to the sea, including nearly the whole 
of modern Baluchistan.* 

The history of this region from the 7th century, or even 
earlier, down to the 16th century, when it was finally incorporated 


' KFB, pp. 216 1, 

* LEC, р. 399. 

* KFB, Vol, IT, pp. 210-19. 

+ Ibid, рр. 218 and 915. See also NA. p pp- 667 d. 

* LEC, p. 891, fn. 1. According to Mas'ūdi, the king of Kanaujis one of the 
kings of Bind, and Kashmir forms part of Sind. Bee Elliot, I, pp. 22-293. He may have 
been misinformed. But it is possible that Mas'üdi's remarks are based on the fact that 
during certain periods, tbe kings of Kansuj and Kashmir were rulers of portion reater 
Sind, which may have vaguely extended towards the north to the frontier of seht. Bec 
(п. 8, р. 4. It is also possible that like Hida of Darius I and India of Herodotus Sind 
may have sometimes meant the whole valley of the Sindhu and the adjacent region. For 
the msp aod boundary of Bind by Ibn Haugal, see Eliot, I, pp, 32-39. 
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in the empire of Akbar, is extremely obscure. The Hindus have 
~ little or no records for the reconstruction of the history of this 
period, while the Muslim historians are generally exceedingly 
careless about the infidel inhabitants of the land ; yet itis from 
these writers that we can get some faint idea of the political 
events of this region. Yuan Chwang, who visited India in the 
middle of the seventh century A.D., has left us some account of 
the country. He tells us that the reigning king ‘ was of the 
Sidra (Shu-to-lo) caste,.........a sincere man and a believer in 
Buddhism.’* But he doesnot even mention the name of the 
reigning sovereign. The only work which supplies us with some 
details of the princes of Sind from the 7th century down to its 
conquest by the Arabs in 713 A.D, is the late historical ‘romance, 
variously known as the Chach-ndma, Ta'rikh-i Hind-wa Sind or 
Fath-nüma, a Persian work composed in the time of and 
dedicated to Nasir ud-Din Qabacha (613 A.H.=A.D. 1216).* 
From this work we come to know that the dynasty of the 
Brahman Chach, to which Dahir, the contemporary of Mubam- 
mad ibn Qasim belonged, was preceded by the ‘ Rat Dynasty." 
Three princes of this line who immediately preceded Dahir, are 
mentioned, viz., Rat Diwaji, his son Rai Sihras, and his son 
Rai Sahast. This list is also found in Ta'rikh-i-Ma'sümi* but 
the Tudfat ul-Kirüm (А.Н. 1181) mentions two additional names 
after Rai Sahast, viz., Кат Sihras II (son of Rài Sa@hasi), and 
his son Rai Sahasi П.* Their capital city was 'ar-Rür" (mod. 
Robri), while their kingdom extended to Kashmir in the east, to 
Mukran on the west to the shores of the ocean on the south, and 
to Kaikanan in the north. In the TwAfat ul-Kirdm, the 
boundaries are further extended in the east to Kanauj, in the 


` уа, Vol. II, p. 252; Elliot, I, рр. 410-11. 
` Translated by Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, Karachi, 1900. Elliot, Т, pp. 131-911. 
All subsequent histories of Sind, like the TM (A.D. 1600) appears to have copied this account 
from the Chach-ndma, See — + ied у S E 
. known 'a`rikh-i-Sind, iot, 1. 
>= кы ж ЕМ Poatands in JASB, Vol, XIV, 1845, Part 1, pp. 78-79. 
* Far a different form of tbe name ace Elliot, І, p. 368. 
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north to Kandahar, Sistan, the hills of Sulaiman and Kaikanan,' 
and in the south to the confines of the port of Surat. It also 
assigns a period of 137 years to the five rulers mentioned 
above. According to all these accounts Rai Sühasi' was suc- 
ceeded by his Brahman minister Chach, who married his 
widow and established a separate dynasty. Chach, we are 
told, was a vigorousruler. The frontiers of his dominions 
also touched Kashmir, and included Mukràn and Siwistan 
(Sijistàn?); he defeated and killed a king named Mahrat 
(Maharatha?) (a relation of S&hast) who is variously de- 
seribed as the chief of Jaipur, Jodhpur or Chitor in ‘about 


* Elliot, I, p. 189. 

* Surat has been taken by Elliot (Vol. I, p. 405) to be Sauráüsra, (ec, the 
Kathiawar peninsula. But the text distinctly saya '' port of Surat,' and as our text 
belongs to the early 18th century, the author probably had the port of Surat in his mind. 

* JA8B, Vol, XIV, 1845, Part I, pp. 78 and B0. Io the original Kanauj is spolt 
(2229). It has been asserted by some scbolara that * Kinnauj is not Kansuj’ but only ‘а 
dependency of Multan,’ Raf Harchandar, son of Jahtel Ral, the contemporary of Muhammad 
Qüsim is of course otherwise unknown to history (Elliot, I, p. 208). Butas Multan was 
one of the paris of az-Sínd, in this period, and as it is asserted that the limits of the latter 
extended up to Kashmir and Kanauj, it i» more likely that the chronicler was referring 
in з vagus way to the boundaries of the empire of Kanauj, which spread over a largo 
portion of Northera Iadia ia tbe 7th century A.D. At that period the western limita 
of this kingdom were not beyond the resch of possible raids from Multan. Possibly 
Mubammad raided some of these western provinces which once belonged to the famous 
empire of Kanauj. 

The eoufesion of the scholars mentioned above must have been caused by the 
statement of Mas'üdi that the king of Kanauj was one of the kiogs of Sind. Mas'üdi 
should not, however, be taken bere to refer to the modern boundaries of Sind, 
for i» spother place he includes Kashmir also in Sind. Tt should be noted that 
Maa'üdi never waya that the city of Kansoj was a dependency of Multan or that it 
is on the banks of one of the Punjab rivers. The city which is thus located by him was 


called Ba'ürab (535? Pratibara?) after the title of the kings of Калап}. This city 
originally belonged to Kanauj, but was apparently conquered by the Amira of Multan 
and formed а part of their principality. A careful analysis of Mas'üdi loaves us in по 
doubt that by his Ra'ârah (555?) of Капа) (ç у) he is referring to the Gurjara. 


Pratibàra kings of that city. History does not know of a second Kannauj, near about 
Maltan during this period. See Elliot, I, 405; NA, p.560; EHI, 4th Edition, p. 359, 
fn. 1; CHI, Vol. IT, p. 7. 


ñ According to Tudfot ul-Kirüm, it ia B&basl 11, see abowo, 
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the first year of the Hijra ' (A.D. 622)! Chach ruled for 40 
years and was succeeded by his brother Chandar who ruled 
for 5 years and was in his turn succeeded by D&hir, his nephew, 
the son of Chach, who was defeated and killed by Muhammad 
ibn Qasim in 93 А.Н. (712 A.D.) after a reign of 33 years, 
the whole dynasty having lasted 92 years." It is, however, to 
be noticed that the total reign period of the rulers is only 
81. It is difficult to find out how far this account is historical, 
for the Chach-nàma, on which this account is mainly based, is 
more fanciful and romantic than historical in its treatment 
of events. It is generally assumed that when Yuan Chwang 
visited Sind about the middle of the 7th century X.D., one of 
the princes of the Rat dynasty was still ruling at `А1ог. Of 
course this goes against the chronological arrangements of 
Tuhfat ul-Kirüm, according to which the Hài dynasty ruled 
from circa 485 to 622 A.D.‘ But as it is supposed that Yuan 
Chwang could not have committed so palpable a mistake as 
to describe a Brahman as a Sidra, the period of the rule of the 
Rat dynasty is extended till the middle of the 7th century A.D.’ 


* Elliot, I, p. 140, fn. 1; JA8B, Vol. XIV, 1645, Part І, p. 81. It is quite likely 
that this prince was s Maurya king. According to Rajput tradition the Moris (Mauryaa) 
held sway over this tract before the rise of the Guhilots. See AR, Vol.I, p.955. For 
the dates of the early Guhilot princes soe TA, 1010, рр. 188-89; ЕІ, Vol. IV, p. 31. 
"There sre s number of inscriptions of the early Bth. century A.D. where Guhilot princes 
are found as vassals of the Mauryas ; see ASI, W. Circle, 1906, p. 60; EI, XII, pp. 11-12. 
Io the Chach-ndma (Mirza Kalichbeg'a Trans., p. 21) Mabrat is described аз the 
brother of S&haal. 

? JASB, 1845, XIV, Part I, p. 96; Elliot, I, 412. š 

5 See У, Smith's EHI (4th Edition), p. 369; Vaidya's Mediana! Hindu India, Vol. Т, 

„ 19. * 

* JASB, 1845, Vol. XIV, Part I, pp. 80-81: "The period occupied by the rule 
of tho five preceding Rajahs is 137 увага, and then it descended to the Brabmins," Chach'a 
victory over "Bana Mibrut,' soon after his accession to the throne, is said to have "occurred 
about the first year of the Ніјегә.' (629 A.D.) Prof. Dowson places the accession 
of Chach ín А.Н. 10. For his discussion of these dates seo Eliot, I, pp. 406-07 and 412-14. 
Thus he places the secession of Diwáji in 495 — 181 years as not an improbable 
period of duration of 5 rei Also Elliot, I, pp. 4 > 

` dum — P Kumara (Bháskaravarman) of Kamarips ae a Brah- 

an. But his inscription describes bim aa the descendant of Naraka sod Bhagadatta, 


( 
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It is however by no means certain that the Riis were Südras, 
for they claimed relation with prince Mahrat  (Maharatha ?) 
who possibly belonged to the Mori or the Maurya iribe which 
claimed to belong to the Paramara branch of the Rajputs. The 
Morya or Maurya sub-clan of the Paramáras still exists.’ 


The conquest of Sind by the Arabs in 712 A.D. was the 
final act of a drama which began as early as the Caliphate 
of ‘Umar in the year 15 А.Н. (A.D. 636), with the Arab 
naval attack on Tünah (mod. Thana near Bombay) and Barwas 
(Broach)." The Arab fleet appeared in the gulf of ‘ad-Daibul’ 
and from this time onward kept on raiding this frontier both 
by land and sea. But the task was not an easy one. For as 
a report to Caliph ** *Uthman "' describes it : ‘‘ the water supply 
is scanty, the dates are inferior; a small army would be lost 
there, and a large army would вќагуе.''° But the conquering 
energy of the Arabs recognised no barriers, and they continued 
to hammer at the frontier-gates in spite of these difficulties 
and the stubborn nature of the resistance. In the year 39 A.H. 
(659 A.D.) al-Harith raided this frontier but was killed after 
some initial success in 'al-Kikan' in А.Н. 42 (A.D. 062). In 


who do not appear to have been Brabmans, See FI, XII, pp. 71-72. It is, however, 
pointed out by Dr. Raychaudhuri that the claim to Brabmanbood may bave been based upon 
descent from Náráyaga Deva (possibly to be identified with Visgu, son of the ra Kasyapa) 
(YO, IL, p. 186). NAráyana, it i» well known, was the father of Naraka according to 
Pur&pic legends. 
* See above, fn. 1 on p. 5; Census Report, Rajputana, 1911, 1, 255; AR, p. 265, fn. 3. 
See also Ejlíet, Т, pp. 410.11. 
з KFB, Part ТЇ, p. 200. 
* Ibid, p. 210. The following versa quoted by Bal&lhur! gives an idea of these 
difficulties : 
*' And thou art going to Mukr&n 
How fur the destination from the startiog placet 
1 have no use for Mukrán, 
Either to fight there or to trade. 
I was told about it; I did not go there; . 
And I always dislike to hear about it. 
Moat people there are hungry 
And the rest of them are depraved.” P, 212. t 
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the year 44 A.H. (A.D. 664) al-Muhallab is reported to have 
passed through al-Kikan and reached the towns of Bannah 
and al-Ahwar (Lahore) between Multan and Kabul! In the 
reign of Mu‘awiyah ‘Abdullah was killed in a raid on this 
frontier. In the reign of this very Caliph Sinan ibn 
Salamah is reported to have ‘ conquered Mukran by force. 
But soon after Rashid ibn *Amr was killed while raiding the 
Mid in this region. Al-Mundhir also died on this frontier, 
and it was only when Утуйа, the governor of ‘Iraq appointed 
Ibn-al-Harri al-Bahillt that he succeeded in conquering Mukran 
“after afierce and successful campaign.’ Тһе episode of the 
robbery of the Mids on a ship sent to Најјај by ‘ ‘the king of 
the Island of Rubies’ (Ceylon), if true, was probably only a 
pretext used by Најјај for securing support from the Caliph for 
his vigorous forward policy on this frontier, which finally re- 
sulted in the conquest of the powerful kingdom of Sind in A. H. 
92-94 (A. D. 710-13), but not before Budail ibn Tahfah had 
been killed before the walls of Daibul in an earlier attempt.’ 

With the conquest of Multan in 713 A.D. the whole of Sind 
was brought under Arab military control, that is to say, the 
big cities like Multan, Alor, Bahmanabad, Daibul,'and other 
strategic centres were held by Arab garrisons, while the country 
remained under the rule of Hindu rulers. One such chief was 
Hullishah, a son of Dahir.’ It appears from the account of 


Y Jbid, p. 210; Elliot, I, p. 116. 

* КРВ, Part IT, pp. 211-12. 

* Ibid, Part If, p. 210, For the advances of the Arabs towards WP. Sind sod the 
details of its conquest see also Elliot, I, pp. 414 ff. 

* Alor haa been generally identified with modero Rohri on the Indus, —Babman&- 
bad was situated not far from modern Hyderabad, while Daibul is generally placed by 
moat scholars near the modern port of Karachi, and others place it near modern Таш», 
on the left bank of the main Indus channel. 

* Probably to be identified with the Jaisiya (Jayasithha) of the Chachemdmo. See 
Elliot, I, p. 901. If Jaislya was written like ФА then there ix some chance of ita 
being аа with Amala According to this work Jaislya was а ' monk ' and retired 
to Kasa (Cutch) in the dominions of Balbarà after the capture of Alor, pp. 200-201. 
Bal&lhuri mentions Sigah as another son of Dibir ; see КРВ, Vol. П, p. 226. 


` 
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Baladhurt that this prince continued to hold considerable power 
round about Bahmanabad.’ It seems likely that soon after 
Muhammad ibn Q&sim was removed from the governorship of 
Sind and fell a prey to the vengeful Salih im about 715 A.D? 
there was a revival of Hindu power in Sind, for we are told 
by Baladhurl that about this time, when Habib ibn al-Muhallab 
was ‘ appointed to wage the as-Sind campaign, the kings of 
al-Hind came back to their kingdoms and Hullish&h came back 
to Bahmanübüd and took up a position on the Mibran.’ We 
are further told that * the people of ar-Rür (Alor) submitted to 
him.’ * Mir Ma'süm goes so far as to say that two years after the 
death of Mybammad ibn Qasim ““ the people of India rebelled, 
and threw off their yoke, and the country from Debalpur to the 
Salt Sea only remained under the dominions of the Khalifa.” * 
According to Baladhuri, Hullishah and all the rulers of Sind 
accepted Islam and Arabic names, in the reign of Caliph ‘Umar 
ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz who succeeded Sul&ymün in 717 А.р. But 
the Caliphs continued to send governors over Sind,* and the 
degree of authority which they exercised must have varied 
according to the personality and ability of these officers. 
There is evidence to show that some of these governors tried to 
extend their power from their posts in Sind. Hajjaj had 
ordered Muhammad ibn Qasim not to rest satisfied with Sind 
but to penetrate to China, thus emulating the victories of 
Qutayba in Transoxania, and he is generally credited by al- 
Birünr, the Chach-nàma, and the Persian authorities with 


UEPB, Part II, p. 225, ý 

4 Ibid, p. 224. T prefer the matter-of-fact account of Balidhari (9th century A.D.) to 
the romantic story of “АН ibn Hamid al-KufT, which appears to bea later fabrication, 
See Elliot, I, 487; also Caliphate, pp. 362-63, aM. 

3 Ibid, p. 225. an 

* Elliot, T, p. 438. * 

* KPB, Part IL, p. 205, ¢ 

^ For the list of governors аве the end of this 1 also Zambsur'a Manuel de: 
Généalogie ct de Chronologie pour L'Histoire de L'Islam, p. 279, = E 
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having penetrated to Kanauj.' It is difficult to ascertain how 
far this is historical, but there are reasons to believe that 
Junayd, who was Governor of Sind under Caliph Hisham (724- 
43) not only undertook a vigorous policy for the consolidation 
of Arab power in Sind but actually made raids on many 
parts of India. Balüdhuri tells us that he defeated and killed 
Dahir’s son Hlullishah who had apostatized and opposed his 
advance after a naval battle. He is also reported to have raided 
Uzain, Bahri-mad, al-Malibah, al-Kiraj, Mirmad, al-Mandal, 
Dahnáj, and Barwas, and conquered al-Bailaman and al-Jurz.* 
It is probably one of these raids which is recorded in the 
Nausari grant (A.D. 738-39) of the Lata Calukya prince 
Pulakesin Avani Janásraya. It is recorded in this inscription 
that Pulakesin defeated a Tajika (Arab) army which had 
afflicted the kingdoms of Sindhu, Cutch, Saurastra, Cavotaka, 
Maurya, and Gurjara, and had apparently advanced on 
Navasiri, where this prince was ruling at this time. The 
route of advance of this Arab invasion was through the Baroda 
Gap, which easily communicates with Sind, through the low- 
lying plain near the Runn of Cutch.* Another such raid appears 
to be noticed in the Gwalior inscription of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
king Bhoja I, which tells us that Nagabhata, the founder 


` Elliot, I, p. 434. — Kitübul-Hind, of al-Birürl ; Tranz. by Sachau, Vol, T, p. 21. 

* KFB, Part 11, pp. 226-27. Another son of Юаыіг, Ģişah was also treacheroualy 
killed by Junayd. Many of these places are not yet definitely identified. Jure ів probably 
the Gurjara State of Western India. Elliot identified Kir&j with Cuteh and Maudal with 
Oka-Mandal in Gujarat; see Elliot, I, pp. 126, fn. 9, 390.01, 401-42, Recently 
Dr. R. C, Majumdar bad identified Mirmad (Marmad of Elliot, I, p. 126) with tbe Mara- 
Мага referred to in a Ghatiyala inscription which inclndea Jaisalmer and parts of Jodhpur 
State. Mandal, according to him, is probably Mandor, while al-Bailam&n probably refers 
to the circlo of atates mentioned in another Ghatiyala insctiption as Vallawaggals. Al- 
Malibah is taken by Murgotten as Malabar, by Elliot as Malwa or Malabar, while accord- 
ing to Dr. Majumdar it evidently means “‘ eastern and western Malwa.’ See JI» 1923, 
Vol. X, pp. 21-22, Dr. -arnett suggests con Bailamán be ВЫШ, 
( ` eda of the Vienna Oriental Congress, Orient_t Section, p. 231; BG, Vol. I, 
Part I, p. 100; Part II, pp. 187-88 and 310, 

a JL, 1927, Vol. XIV, pp. 13-15, 
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of the family, who probably ruled in Avanti in about c. 725 
A.D., defeated the army of a powerful Mleccha ruler which 
had apparently invaded his dominions.’ According to al-Birünt 
and a number of Jain writers the famous capital city and 
port of Valabhi was destroyed as a result of a series of Arab 
raids.2 Balidhurl mentions the temporary occupation of Sindan 
(in Cutch) by the Arabs from Sind.” But the success of the 
Arabs appears to have been very limited, Among other reasons 
which prevented the Arab armies from meeting with the same 
degree of success, which they met with elsewhere, was probably 
the steady opposition of the Gurjara-Pratihiras of Western Hindu- 
sthān, whe in the 9th century came to hold the whole of Northern 
India from the Karnal District in the Punjab to the Vindhyas 
and from North Bengal to the Kathiawar peninsula. As the 
dominions of these kings of ** Jurz '' (Gurjara) touched upon the 
Arab sphere of influence in Sind and as they had to bear 
the brunt of the Arab attacks they soon came to be regarded 
as ‘unfriendly to the Arabs," while their enemies the 
Balharás (Rüstraküta king of Manyakheta), soon developed 
a partiality for the Arabs. The roots of this policy of 
forming alliances with infidels for the purpose of political 
conquests, as opposed to holy war, must be traced to the first 
conqueror of Sind, who ceased to interfere with the temples 
and religious life of the friendly Indians and placed the budd 
of the Hindus in the same status as the ‘‘churehes of the 


t KI, Vol. XVITI, pp. 102 and 107; see also TA, 1911, p. 940. 

* KH, Trans. by Sachau (CTrübner), Vol. I, pp. 192.93; BG, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 
94-96, also p. 525. The city was probably destroyed as a reanlt of a serioa of raida 
extending from с, 750 to 529 A.D. 

* 1004, р. 232. The occupation took place їр с. 818-88 A.D. 


* See ET, I, p. 188; Vol. IX, p. | ff. ; Rajatarañgini, V. 181 4 MASD, Vol. V, No. 8, 
pp. 63-64 ; JL, 1923, Vol. X, pp. 65-68; ASI, 1920-20, p. 141. 


* Siliilatu-lL-Tawürkhh of merchant Sulayméo (237 A.H.-— 86h A.D.) aod Murüju-l. 


dhahb, of al-Mas'üdi (343 А.Н. «950, A,D.). Beo Biliot, Y. pp. 4-5, 21 and 29; JL, 
Nol. X, p. 54 and footnote on the same, 
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Christians, the synagogues of the Jews and the fire temples 
of the Magians.” ! 

But, as I have said, in spite of these occasional raids and 
alliances* the Arab power did not prosper in Sind. Tamim, 
the successor of Junayd, though famous for his generosity, 
was not apparently fitted to carry on the vigorous policy of his 
predecessors. Balidhuri tells us that in the time of al-Hakam 
ibn *Awànah, who came to Sind, not long after Tamim, ‘ the 
people of al-Hind apostatized with the exception of the inhabi- 
tants of Qassah."...... “A place of refuge,’ we are told, ‘ to which 
the Moslems might flee was not to be found, so he built on the 
further side of the lake, where it borders on al-Hind, a city 
which he named al-Mahfüzah (the guarded), establishing it as a 
place of refuge for them, where they should be secure, and mak- 
ing it a capital.'* Another city that was built at this time was 
al-Mansürah (the victorious; near modern Hyderabad). Alor 
was probably the first viceregal seat of the Arab governors of 
Sind,’ but in the time of Baladhuri (circa 892-93) the governors 
resided at al-Mansirah,° in Lower Sind. From Baláüdhuri's 
description it seems clear that the cities were not far from 
each other, both being built on the sides of an unknown lake ; 
and it is therefore likely that other portions of Sind were practi- 
cally lost to the Arabs. But al-Hakam, we are told, “won back 

from the hands of the enemy all that they had conquered from 
him. He was killed there later and afterwards the governors 


* KFB, Part IL, p. 221; Caliphate, p. 309; РІ, 1913, p. 972. The Budd should not 
be taken always meaning s войны temple for Bal&dhur! appears to moan by "' the budd 
01 Multan,’ the famous sup-temple of that city; ibid, p. 222. 

— For other friendly Arab powers see Silrilatu-l-Tawarith, E!lot, І, рр, 4-5. For 
effects of ож pully ne Caliphate, p. 401, 

KPB, 1L, pp. 225-20; Омтаћ is probably Cuteh. 

I |. See on this point BG, Vol. 1, Part I, p. 05; also Ello, I, p. 
According to al-Birüoi al-Mantürah i» identical with Bahmanura 
Sachau, Trana., Vol, I, p. 91. 
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kept fighting the enemy and seizing whatever came into 
their hands, and subduing the neighbourhood whose inhabitants 
rebelled.” ' This passage graphically describes the state of 
affairs in Sind during this period. The only other governor 
who is credited with a vigorous policy and successful invasions 
is Hish&im ibn ‘Amr, appointed by the Abbasid Caliph al- 
Mansür (751-775). Не is said to have * conquered what 
was left unsubdued,” sent a fleet to  Nürind, “ conquered 
Kashmir, obtaining many prisoners and slaves," and reconquered 
Multan. Не is further stated to have made an attack on * al- 
Qunduhar' and cleared a faction of Arabs from Qandabil.* 
During this period the power of the Caliphs over their governors 
in Sind appears to have been somewhat disturbed by the re- 
bellions of their own officers and that of the conquered." But a 
more dangerous thing was the nomination of ‘Imran ibn Mūsa 
by his father when the latter died as governor in A. H. 
221 (A.D. 536).' ‘Imran, it is true, carried оп a vigorous 
policy, fighting with the Zutts of Kikan and the Mids of 
Cutch. But it has very appropriately been remarked that 
‘when provincial governments in the east begin to become 
hereditary they are in a fair way to becoming kingdoms.’ * 
Moreover the power of the Abbasid Caliphs was also 
beginning to decline rapidly and dynasties rose all over the 
empire.’ They could no longer adequately support their distant 
viceroys with men and money.’ The effect of all these was a 
weakening of Arab control over Sind, which is illustrated by 

` Thid, p. 229. 

* Ibid, рр, 230-31; on the word * Nirind '' which has nob been properly identified, 
see Elliot, L, p. 444, note 1. He reads tbe word as‘ Barada’ and locates it on the coast 
of Gujarat ; ‘it stretches along the south-western shore of the peninsula of Gujarat, 
between the divisions of Halit and ' Gorath,’ on 'Qaundahar, wee ibid, p. 445; it is 
identified with Keodahir io the peninsula of Kathiawar "one of the objects of our attack in 
1809." But some place it in Afghanistan, 

Ж е аа 

* CHI, Vol, HI, p. 9. 

* KFB. Part TI, p. 292. Si 

* Bee Caliphate, pp. 608 ff. ; Elliot, T, pp. 452 ff. 
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their expulsion from Sindan in Cutch in the reign of the Caliph 
. al-Mu'tasim (833-42 А.р.).' Тһе Caliphs appear to have lost 
all effective control over Sind from about the year A.H. 257 
(870-71 A.D.) when Ya‘qab ibn Layth established on the ruins 
of the Tahirids an independent dynasty. In that year the 
helpless Caliph formally conferred upon Ya'qüb the government 
of Sind, Balkh, and Tukharistin, in addition to Sijistán and 
Kirman, with which he had already been invested. The 
Saffarid dynasty thus founded was soon replaced іп about the 
year 288 А.Н. (900-901 A.D.) by the SAmanids of Transoxania’ 
who finally reduced Sijistan to submission in A.H. 300.4 But 
there are no facts to prove, nor reasons to believe, that either 
the Saffarids or the Sämānids exerted any effective control over 
so remote a province as Sind. Sind, thus neglected by the 
imperial government and its successors in the eastern provinces, 
appears to have been divided among several petty princes who 
though they transmitted no revenue and rendered no political 
allegiance to the Caliph, continued to acknowledge his spiritual 
supremacy, flattering him by occasional presents ог gifts.” 


* Ibid, p. 233. ' Sindin i» probably Abriss, in the southern district of Cuchb,’ РІ, 
1913, p. 272 and fn. 4 on that page. 

* Elliot, L; Gustav Weil, Geschichte der Califen, 1845, Vol. TE, pp. 437 (.; TN, Vol. I, 
pp. 16 9. ; Caliphate, рр. 43-44. 

? TN, p. 25. * Ibid, p. 84. 

* Elliot, Т, pp. 453-64; see also pp. 470 f., for causes which in the opinion of Elliot 
accelerated the downfall of tbe Caliph's dominion in Sind. 

-Silver and copper coins have been discovered in Sind which from palaeographic and 
other considerations are supposed to belong tothe Arab gorernors. The following із а 
complete liat of these coins. The numbers on the right refer to those given in the table 


i ‘at the end of this chapter. 
Names. Deseription of the Coins. Remarks. 
1. 'All and al-Natar — ены about 
9. ‘AN and — „ 
8. ‘Umar and al-Nagar ` 
£ Жам Rabmün and Nagar > 
4 al ] 15 
206 Nagar a Eh reto мол of the 
« Abd-al-Habmán. “ (1) Probab dos lof the 
* i ^ С ` | 
A 





" (8) May be No. 4of the 
" 
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The history of Sind approximately for the next hundred and 
fifty years (circa 879-1025 A.D.) which extends from the death  , 
of Ya'qüb ibn Layth to the conquest of Sind by Sultàn Mahmnd, 
is largely the history of these smaller principalities. But our 
knowledge about them is very limited. We can only glean some 
facts from the stray notes of Ibn Khurdadbih (circa 300 A.H. 
=912 A.D.) Mas‘adi (cirea 332 A.H.—943 A.D.),* Istakhri 
(circa 340 A.H.—951 A.D.) and Ibn Hauqal (circa 366 А.Н.= 
976 A.D.).' Mas'üd! who visited the Indus valley in the year 
303-04 А.Н. (A.D. 915-16), mainly notices two independent 
Arab principalities with Multan and Mansürah as their capitals. 
Multan is üeseribed by him as ‘one of the strongest frontier 
places of the Mussalmans, around which there are one hundred 
and twenty thousand towns, and villages.” The king of 
Multan was a Quraisite, and the children of Usāmah ibn 
Lawi ibn Ghalib. ‘The crown,' we are told, ‘has been 
hereditary in this family since ancient times, from the begin- 
ning of Islam.'* The last passage probably indicates that 
Multan came into the possession of this Arab family a 


Names. Description of the Coins, Remark, 
9. Muħammad (and) Nagar Silver; weight about (9) May be No. 10 of the 
8.10 grains Abbasid list, 
10. Muhammad " (10) Probably No, 6 of the 


Umayyad list, 
M. Band “Amr 


12. Abmad 

13, ‘Amru Nasar Copper about 35 grains 

14. Мапебг т " (14) Probably last governor 

e x AS Umayyada 
о. 15. 

15. 'Abd-ul-Eabmán " 33 grains (15) Pi No.1of the 
Abbasid Tiat. 

16. Mobaminad - “4 .. (16) Probably No. 6 of the 
Umayyad list. 


See EIA, pp. 119.24; RGD, pp. 56-64; and consult British Museum Coin Cabinet, I 
arm indebted to Mr. John Allan for kindly showing me the coins in the British Museum. 

* For the text and traoslation of his work КИЛЬ ul.Marālik Wa'l-Mamalik, aee JA, 
1865, Vol, VI. Extracts translated in Elliot, T, pp. 12-17. 

* Extract from his Мите} ul-Dhahb, trans. in Elliot, I, pp. 18-25. 

* Extract from his Kitáb шї. Акат, in Elliot, I, pp. 26-30. 

* Extract from his Aehhal ul-Biläd (or Kitàb. al-Masalik Wa'l-Mamalik), Elliot, I, pp. 
31-40. 

* Elliot, Y, pp. 23 ff. ; alas p. 454, where Elliot takes '* from the begioniog of Islam '* 
to mean ** probably ite introduction into Bind. ** 
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considerable time before the visit of Mas'üdi. An interesting 
fact noticed by this traveller is about the famous idol of the city 
‘known by the name of Multan.'' ‘The inhabitants of Sind 
and India,’ he te&s us, * perform pilgrimages to it from the 
most distant places ; they carry money, precious stones, aloe- 
wood and all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their vows, "The 
great part of the revenue of the king of Multan is derived from 
the rich presents brought to the idol of the pure aloe-wood of 
Kumar, which is of the finest quality, and one man of which is 
worth 200 dinàrs.' Financial necessity was therefore one of 
the important reasons why this idol was allowed to flourish in 
a city which was probably predominantly Moslem.* But there 
was another reason.  Mas'üdi says that ‘ when the unbe- 
lievers march against Multan, and the faithful do not feel 
themselves strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to 
break their idol, and their enemies immediately withdraw." 
Al-Mas'üdi leaves us in no doubt that amongst these un- 
believing enemies of Islam the Ba'ürah (Pratthara?) king of 
Kanauj was the foremost. The kings of the Gurjaras (Jurz) we 
have already seen were unfriendly to the Arabs even as early 
as the first quarter of the Sth century A. D.” When the 
merchant Sulayman visited India in the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., they were regarded as the greatest foes of the 
Mubammadan faith in India. Their power had by the last 
quarter of the 9th century spread over a large portion of 
Northern India, including portions of the eastern Punjab.* 
But the policy of hostility to the Arabs handed down *by earlier 


* This idol i» apparently referred to аз ** the budd of al-Multan by Balàdhuri in 
connection with the conquest of that city by Mubammad ibn Q&eim. According to 


al-Birüni Mubammad ibo дзі spared the idol but hung a piece of cow's flesh on ite 


neck by way of mockery. Bee Kitdb wl-Hind Trans, by Bacbau, Vol. I, p. 146. 
* See al-Idrisi in Ailiot, I, p. 53. 
* БІ, Vol. XVIII, pp. 102 and 107. 
* Elliot, I, p. + 

Ul Beo footnote no. 4 on p. 10, 
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rulers was apparently continued by their successors and at the 
time of Mas'üdi, their * army of the North’ waged incessant 
war ‘against the Arab prince of Multan, and with the 
Musulmans, his subjects on the frontier,'' In this struggle, 
the temple of Multan appears to have played an important part. 
It is conceivable that but for this advantage the Arab princi- 
pality of Multan would have fallen a victim to the mighty army 
of the  Gurjara-Pratibáras. In the middle of the 10th 
century however the Amirs of Multan appear to have secured 
some success over their enemies, for we are told by Mas'üdi 
that a city which was called Ba'ürah (Pratihüra?) after the 
designation of the princes of Kanauj was at his time *in the 
territories of Islam,’ and ‘ was one of the dependencies of 
Multan.’ It is difficult to locate this town ; but we are told 
by Mas'üdi that ‘ through this town passes one of the (five) 
rivers which form together the river Mihrün (Indus) in 
Sind.'* The suecess of the Arabs of Multan was probably due 
in a large measure to the decline of the Gurjara-Pratthara 
empire іп the first quarter of the 10th century.' Al-Istakhri, 
who visited India a few years after Mas'üdi, tells us that 
“° Multan was a city of about half the size of Mansurah.' 
He also repeats the story of its idol, and the pilgrimages 
undertaken to it by the people from the most distant parts. 
But his account contains some interesting details about this 
temple. According to him the vast sums of money which 
these pilgrimages brought to the god, were '' spent upon the 
temple and on those who lead there a life of devotion." * 
“t The temple of the idol," we are told, ‘‘ is a strong edifice, 
situated in the most populous parts of the city, in the market 
of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory-dealers and the shops 


` Ibid, pp. 93-94. E 

* Elliot, I, p. 22; Elliot has apparently fallen into an error by statiog that Kanauj 
was a province of Multan, ГЬ, p. 454; see also ante my fa. no. 2 on p. 4. 

» JL,1923, Vol. X, pp. 68 ff. 

* Elliot, I, pp. 97-28. 
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of the copper-smiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
midst of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those 
devoted to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multan 
there are no men either of Hind or Sind who worship idols 
except those who worship this idol and in this temple. The 
idol has a human shape and is seated with its legs bent in a 
quadrangular posture on a throne made of brick and mortar. 
Its whole body is covered with a red skin like morocco leather, 
and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe that the 
body is made of wood, some deny this; but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide the point. The eyes of the 
idol are precious gems, and its head is covered with. a crown 
of gold.’ It sits in a quadrangular position on the throne, its 
hands resting upon its knee, with the fingers closed, so that 
only four can be counted," This account differs from that of 
Mas'üdi on one important point. According to the latter the 
offering to the idol formed one of the important sources of 
revenue of the Arab State of Multan ; but according to Istakhri, 
they were spent on the temple and its devotees. Istakhri 
adds another interesting detail to the story of the utilisation 
of the idol in wars against the Indians. He tells us that but 
for this ruse the Indians “would destroy Multan.” This 
statement not only supports our contention about the wars 
between the Arabs of Multan and the Gurjara-Pratihüras but 
also indicates that the Arabs had also by this time lost all 
their early conquering vigour and enthusiasm, being reduced 
more or less іо а moribund condition. Istakhri further tells 
us that “ the Malik is of a tribe of Quraish, and is not subject 
to the ruler of Mansürah but reads the Khutba in the name of 
the Khalifa." The chief, we are told, lived in a large canton- 
ment outside the city, and never entered Multan except on 
Fridays, when he went to the city on the back of an elephant, 
in order to join in the prayers of that day. Ibn Hauqal, who 


» Compare al-Birüni's account, KH, "Trans, by Sachau, Vol, I, p. 116, 
3 
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visited India about the same time, but finished his work in 
about 976 A. D. confirms most of the statements of Istakhri. . 
He also notices the decadent condition of the Arab State of 
Multan which was only saved from destruction by the Indians 
by the latter's fear of desecration of the idol of that city. But 
he adds the interesting information that the sums collected 
from the offerings of the pilgrims at the shrine were first taken 
by the Amir of Multan, who then distributed them amongst 
the servants of the temple. Multan, in his days was strongly 
fortified, Prices were low, but Mansiral was much more fertile 
and populous. His chronicle makes it clear that the chief of 
Multan still belonged to the same family which ruled in the 
time of Mas'üdi, He owed no allegiance to the chief of 
Mansürab, but still read the Khutba in the name of the Khalifa, 
According to Mas'üdi Mansürah was 75 Sindian parasangs 
(1 parasang=8 miles) from Multan. Towards the north it ex- 
tended as far as al-Rür which was included within its boundary. 
“The estates and villages dependent on Mansürah,' says he, 
' amounted to 300,000,! The whole country is well cultivated 
and covered with trees and fields. It is constantly at war 
with a nation called the Meds, who are a race of Sind, and also 
with other races on the frontiers of Sind.'* Its king was a 
Quraishite, descended from Habbar ibn al-Aswad. He had 
eighty war-elephants every one of which was supported by five 
hundred infantry in battle, and ‘ opposed thousands of horses." 
The ‘Meds’ with whom the king of Mansürah was at war appear 
to have béen the same sea-robbers who infested the ports of 
Sind and Surástra in the 8th century and whose depredations | 







were one of the immediate causes of the attack on. 

Mubammad ibn Qasim. We know from Baladh i 
after his conquest of Sind Muhammad was compelled to 
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peace with these sea-dogs.' It is interesting to note that they 
remained a source of trouble to the Arabs even in the 10th 
century. In Istakhri's time Mansürah was about ‘ a mile long, 
and a mile broad,’ and was “surrounded by a branch of the 
Mihrán.' The inhabitants were Musalmans and the dress of the 
people was like the people of ‘Iraq, but the dress of their kings 
resembled that of the Indian kings in respect of hair and the 
tunic.’ * This last point is extremely interesting, showing the 
tendency of these Arab States to become Indian in character. 
Al-Rür, according to this traveller, approached Multan in size. 
It was protected by two walls and was situated ‘on the borders 
of Mansürah.' In the time of Ibn Hauqal the limits of" Mansürah, 
in the west appear to have touched the borders of Mukran, for 
he places the village of Rahük (or Dahük) a dependency of 
Mansürah, on the borders of that land." Ibn Hauqal further 
noticed that the Malik of the country still belonged to the 
Quraish tribe, claiming descent from Hubad ibn Aswad, doubt- 
less the same family which ruled in the time of Mas'üdi. This 
prince still acknowledged the spiritual authority of the Caliph 
by reading the Khutba in his name. 

The Arab traveller also agrees with his predecessor in the 
statement that the city of Mansürah was surrounded by a branch 
of the Indus so that it looked like an island. The inhabitants 
were Musalmans, and the current coin was stamped at Kanda- 
har, each piece being equivalent to five dirhams. The Tatari 
coin was also current, each being in weight equal to a dirham and 
a third. He confirms Istakhri by his statement, that ‘ the 
dress of the sovereigns of the country resembled in the trousers 
and tunic that worn by the kings of Hind.” But it is significant 
that in his time the Moslems in certain parts had already 


' КРВ, ЛІ, р. 923. r 

* Elliot, I, p. 37. 

Ы Thid, pp. 38 апі 450. Ibo Hauqal appears to use the word Amir and Маһ& in the 
same signification, fn. 1, on p. 445. 


+ Elliot, 1, p. 35. 
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begun to * wear the same dresses and let their beards grow in 
the same fashion as the infidels.' This was another step in the 
formation of an Indian Moslem community as distinct from the 
conquerors from Arabia.’ 

Besides these two principal states in the Indus Valley, 
there appears to have been other smaller principalities. On 
the west, Ibn Hauqal, tells us of the city of Qasdár (Kuzdàr) 
* with dependent towns and villages.’ The governor was 
Mu*in ibn Ahmad, but the Khutba was read in the name of 
the Khalifa only, and his place of residence was at the city of 
Kabákànün (Kfizküánán). Tiran, not far from this State * 
** was under the authority of a native of Basra, named Abu'l- 
Qassim fax-gatherer, administrator, judge, and general, who 
could not distinguish three and ten." Mukran also formed 
another principality under ‘Isa ibn Ma‘din, who established 
his residence in the city of Kiz (Lat. 26°, Long. 63°—approxi- 
mately) .* 

The above is a bare outline of the political condition of Sind 
from the time when it became virtually free from effective 
control by the Caliphs to the advance of the conquering Turks 
from the North. I have already noticed how the Arabs in 
Sind, by placing the Hindu temples in the same category as 
the places of worship of the Jews, Christians and the Persians, 
helped to establish new lines of Islamic policy.” Т have also 
tried to indicate the tendency of the Arabs to adopt gradually 
Indian dress and customs, which, in course of time led to the 
formation of an Indian Moslem community as distinct from 
the early Arab conquerors. This tendency was no doubt has- 
tened by the fact that the early Arab settlers in Sind brought 
no women with them. The result was, as Elliot has already 


* Elliot, t, p. 39, 

* Elliot, I, pp, 3839.  Kiek&n&n (also called KikSn) is mod, Kelat : 

` LEC, pp. 831-82 Elliot, T, p. 456, озса 
* Elliot, p. 406. 

*  Qaliphate, p. 368 ; PT, 1013, p. 272; 
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observed that there was * among the descendants of the Scindi- 
an colonists, less infusion of the real blood of Arabs than in 
any other province subjected to their dominion.'' Mas*üdi 
noticed that the language of Sind was * different from the rest 
of India ;' but it was not Arabic, for Istakhri tells us that the 
speech of the people of Multan and Mansüralh was Persian and 
Sindi. As to the administration of the country, the rule of the 
Arabs appears to have been throughout more or less of a mili- 
tary character. The land was held by Arab garrisons support- 
ed by grants of land. They were probably mainly concentrated 
in the important cities and were possibly assisted by levies of 
Sindian troops, but details about this organisation are wanting.” 
The internal administration of the country was necessarily left 
largely in the hands of the Hindu landlords paying the land 
tax (Kharáj) and the capitation tax (Jizya). It is difficult to 
estimate the annual revenue of the whole of Sind during this 
period, but in the days of the Caliphs Sind paid to the 
Imperial exchequer a sum of 11,500,000 dirhams and 150 
pounds of aloe wood.‘ There is evidence that commerce fiour- 
ished. ‘ Caravans were often passing and repassing between 
that country (Sind) and Khurāsān, most commonly by the 
route of Kabul and Bàmian.'* I have already referred to the 
statement of MuqaddasI about the city of al-Lahüm, in 
Bimian, ‘as the trade port of Khurásün and the treasure- 
house of Sind.’ Mas“üdt tells us that the caravans of Khurasan 
used to assemble at Multan.' ‘The Arab merchants at this 


' Elliot, І, pp. — ЗМ 

Ӯ, I 1 А 

е veg boe mentions the ај and the ‘Ushartor ‘ashari amongst other taxes 
paid by the Sindian cultivator—Biliot, I, p. 475. For the rates of land tax and Jizya see 
ibid, pp. 474-77. Also Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol, IT, pp. 902-08, 

* Elliot, I, pp. 460 and 471, — Elliot calculates the value of ‘one million of dirhams, at 
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period formed the commercial communication between Sind 
and the neighbouring countries of India. They brought tbe 
produce of China and Ceylon to the seaports of Sind and 
from there conveyed them by way of Multan to Turkistan and 
Khurasan. ' As to religion, it appears that the tenets of 
Islam continued to spread. From the very beginning the 
conquerors adopted a policy of toleration, dictated by political 
wisdom, and not only did they allow the existing temples to 


stand, but sometimes, as at Bahmanabad, Brahmans were. 


permitted to rebuild demolished temples. Harsh measures 
against priests and temples of the Hindus were only taken, as 
in Daibul; in case of violent resistance to the armies of Islam. 
Towards the end of our period, we find the Arabs so far 
removed from their original iconoclastic outlook that they did 
not hesitate to thrive on the income of idols and utilise 
them for gaining political ends. The success of Islam in Sind 
was probably largely due to their policy of moderation. But 
towards the middle of the 10th century Islam in Sind appears 
to have been influenced by a wave of Qarmatian heresy from 
Egypt and ‘Iraq. It was probably after the period A. H. 326 
to A. H. 375 (A. D. 938 to 985), during which they met with 
ignominious defeats in Egypt and ‘Iraq, that they sought new 
settlements in the East, and taking advantage of the petty 
local governments, soon spread over the whole of Sind. In 
the beginning of the 11th century, Mahmüd of Ghazni found 
both Multan and Mansürah in the occupation of this Isma‘Ilt 
sect,  Al-Brrüni tells us that when the Qarmatians occupied 
Multan, Jalam ibn Shaiban, the usurper broke the idol of 
Aditya to pieces and killed its priests. The temple which was 


* PE, 1913, p. 213 ; Maa'üdf, Vol. T, p. 207 ; Elliot, І, pp. 467-68, 

* See MG. 1927, рр. 61-82, for the possible effecta of a policy of plunder and oppression 
on Hinduism. B 

* Elliot, 1, p. 459; MG, p.23. 

* For the Qarmatians, вес Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol, 11, 707.7 
bibliography on p. 772. š Ее 
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built of brick on an elevated place, was converted into a mosque 
andthe old mosque was ordered to be shut ** from hatred 
against anything that had been done under the dynasty of the 
Caliphs of the house of ‘Umayya. When afterwards the 
blessed prince Mahmud swept away their rule from those coun- 
tries, he made again the old mosque the place of the Friday 
worship." * 

The Arab conquest of Sind has been described as ‘a mere 
episode in the history of India which affected only a fringe of 
that vast country.'* Аз a political force or from the point of 
view of Arab missionary enterprise the Arab conquest of 
Sind certainly played an inferior part. But trade Was active 
during the period ; and with the interchange of commodities 
there appears to have been also an exchange of ideas. Arab 
Sind formed a link in a vast empire and the Arabs soon became 
the carriers of the seed of Indian culture and mediums of 
exchange of eastern and western thoughts.” Astronomy in 
Arab civilization seems to have come chiefly from India. 
The study of Mathematics learned from Greece and India, 
was developed by Arab writers, who in their turn became the 
teachers of Europe in the 16th century.  Al-Birüni tells us that 
the numeral signs which the Arabs used were 'derived from the 
finest forms of the Hindu signs.' In this connection Amir 
Khusrau, the Persian poet (died 1325 A.D.) in one of his 
mathnavis entitled the Nuh sipihr (nine skies) gives us some 
interesting information. According to him the word Hindse 
(asis) means the mathematical system of the Indian pro- 
fessor Asa. He tells us that the Arab astronomer Abū Ma'sbar 


* KH, "Trans, by Sachau, pp. 116.17, 

* CHI, Vol. TIT, p. 10. 

» See Horten, Indische Strömungen in der Ialamischen Mystik, Heidelberg (1927-25) ; 
Goldziher, A Buddhismus hatása as Teslamra, 1903, reviewed in JRAS, 1904, pp. 
195-41; Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. П, р. 276; Vol XXVI, р. 31; Кесусїораейа of 
Islam, Vol. IT, р. 257; Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, LOLL, pp. 16 f. 48, 61, and 149; 
Literary History of the Arabs, by the same, 1007, рр. 4, S41, 351, 859, and 390, ; KH, 
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went to Benares and studied this system for ten years, and we 
are informed that whatever he has written is derived from 
the Hindus. "This Abü Ma'sharis probably to be identified 
with Abū Ma'shar of Balkh, who died in 885 A.D.’ In the 
field of medicine, folklore, and religion also the contact was 
not less fruitful. Al-Bīrūnī has already noticed the Arab 
translation of the work of Caraka and the stories of the Pañca- 
tantra, known in his time as the book of Kalila and Dimna. 
In religion, in the opinion of competent authorities, the monas- 
{їс strain and other features in Süfism such as the use of the 
rosaries, tbe doctrine of {апа (Nirvana ?), and the system of 
* stations ' (maqamat) on the road thereto were borrowed from 
Buddhism and other schools of Indian thought. Writing on 
Süfism Prof. Nicholson observes: “It looks as though the 
legend of Ibrahim ibn Adham, a prince of Balkh, who one 
day suddenly east off his royal robes and became a wandering 
Saft, were based on the story of Buddha.” 

The next period in the history of Bind, which roughly 
extends from the first quarter of the 11th century down to the 
16th century, is the history of the gradual encroachment of the 
Turks from the North. Though the internal administration 
of the country probably did not materially differ, being left 
as heretofore in the hands of petty local Hindu chiefs, the 
Arab was gradually replaced by the Turk as the dominating 
power in the Lower Indus Valley. But the details of the 
history of this period are as obscure as the previous period. 
We have ‘already referred to the incidents that led to the 


* See the 3rd Sipihr, Pol, 47 seq., India Office MS. No. 1187. Tho word hindso (aia) 
meaning arithmetic, a cypher, etc., must be distinguished from the Arabie and Peraian 


handasa Lzdàa) meaning geometry, See Persian-English Dietionary by Btelngaas ; 
Persian Dictionary Burhan i-Qüf/, and Lane's Arabic-English Lexicon, Part VIII. I am 
indebted for this reference to Dr. Mirza of Lucknow University. For the date of Abū 
Ma'sbar, seo Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, р. 361. See also on this subject, 
Cajoris, History of Mathematics, 1919, р. 102; al-Birüni's Athár al-Bagiya, Trane. by 
Sachan, p. 64: The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Vol. XVIIT, 1928, 
рр. 250.07 ; XTX, 1928, pp, 20.40. 
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practical liberation of Sind from the control of the Caliphs.' 
The accession of Sabuk-tigin to the throne of Ghazni in 977 
A.D. led to the foundation of a powerful Turkish kingdom on 
the Indian frontier which approximately synchronised with the 
decline of the Sāmānids of Transoxania. The conquests of 
Sabuk-tigin and those of his son Mabmüd soon brought the 
principalities in Sind within the radius of their campaigns. 
Qusdar (al-Quzdar) is mentioned amongst the earliest conquests 
of Sabuk-tigin.? The conflicts with the Sahis of Afghanistan 
and Western Punjab and the conquest of Bhera (Bahatih ; 
€. 395=A.D. 1004) which was situated on the left bank of 
the Jhelum under the Salt Range, brought the Yamint dynasty 
to the borders of Multan. The northern boundaries of Multan 
in those days appears to have touched the Salt Range, for 
both ‘Utbi and Nizam ud-Din tell us that Mahmuüd had to 
march through the territory of Multan to reach this place.* 
The chief of Multan was far-sighted enough to see the danger 
to his principality from this Turkish dynasty. According to 
Firishta when Alp-tigin (с. 963 A.D.) was still the ruler of 
Ghazni, Saikh Hamid Lodi, the chief of Multan co-operated 
with the Sahi prince Јауар а and the Bhattia Raja* (Bijay 
Ray of Bhera) to oppose his general Sabuk-tigim in Lamghan.* 
But in the reign of Sabuk-tigin he is reported to have * united 
himself with that prince,’ and Sabuk-tigin, we are told, ‘from 
motives of policy avoided the districts of Shaikh Hamid by every 
means in his power.' ° "The statement of Firishta, that he owed 


! Bee ante, pp. 12-13, ' 
! LEO, p. 381, is not quite right when it refers this conquest to bis son 


Mabmüd; see КҮ, pp. 32-339, 
a ты, p. 892; TA, p. 5; Elliot. П, pp. 918 and 430-40 ; TF, Trans. 


by Briggs, Vol. I, p. 38. ° : 

* Briggs writes the name aa'Beejy Ray," but the original lithographed edition 
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allegiance to Sabuk-tigin, is more than doubtful. Elliot has 
already pointed out that the word ‘‘tribute’ used by Briggs in 
his translation is not ‘authorised.’' What appears to be more 
likely was that Sabuk-tigin by a shrewd diplomatie move dis- 
solved the combination of the three powers which blocked his 
progress in the Indus Valley. Jayapala being thus isolated was 
ensily defeated. But the ruler of Multan soon found out his 
mistake, and again formed an alliance with the Sühis to stop 
the progress of Mahmüd. But it was too late. Abu'l-Fath 
Dà'üd, the son of Nasr, succeeded his grandfather Shaikh Hamid 
Lodi on the throne of Multan. “ШЫ paints this prince as 
*one of malignant craftiness, deceitful treachery, dubious fidelity 
and detestable inclinations.’ According to this authority, ‘he 
set up a claim over the people of the Khutbah (i.e., the chief 
sovereignty) of Multan, to deal with them according to his 
will and pleasure, and cast the people into the lubricity of his 
error, and the ruin of his folly. They signified the case to the 
Sultan, whose reverence for Islam and jealousy for the faith 
stirred up and excited him, to a sufficient examination of this 
crime.’ * According to Nizàm ud-Din Dà'üd belonged to a sect 
of the Malàhida. Hence the Sultan was incited by his zeal for 
religion to punish him.’ According to Firishta, the cause of 
the attack was the abandonment by Daà'üd of the ‘ tenets of the 
faithful,” and the shaking off of his allegiance to the YamiIni 
dynasty.” The true cause however was Mabmid’s ambition, 
and everything else came as welcome pretexts. As I have said 


* Elliot, Т, р. 442; ТР, Briggs’ Traos. Vol, T. p. 40. 

*oKY.p.827; TA, p. б; TF, р, 41; Firisbto calla Shaikb Hamid an 'Afghan* 
** the first. ruler of Maltan,'* see ТР. Briggs’ Trans., Vol, T, pp. 9 aud 40, = 

* Ibid, pp. 926-97. 

* TA, p. 5. Malšbida i» a generic term whieh, though it migh 
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Qarmátiaus, was mote generally, at a subsequent period, used to designate the 
Isni'lians. See Elliot, IL. pp. 461-42. From aLBirün! it is clear that the 
Qaraitisos were in posession of Multan; see Sachau's Trans, I, pp. 116.17, 
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D&'üd tried to stem the advancing tide by renewing his 
alliance with the Sdhis. Anandapila, who was appealed to 
by Da’ad, ‘ detached the greater part of his army to oppose 
Mahmüd at Peshawar,’ but was defeated and fled to Kashmir, 


-and Multan was besieged by Mnahmüd.' After a siege of 


seven days, Dà'üd agreed to pay a tribute of 20,000 dirhams, 
'engaged to follow the true religion and foreswore his errors' * 
\A.H. 396-1005 A.D.). This was the beginning of the end. 
In 401 A.H. (A.D. 1010) soon after the capture of Ghür, 
Mahmüd again attacked Multan. According to Firishta, the cause 
of this invasion was the rebellion of Da'üd.* Multan was con- 
quered, and annexed and Mahmuüd ‘put most of the «chismatics 
and heretics who were there to the sword ; he cut off the hands 
of some, and ordered others to be imprisoned in a fort where they 
died.’ Da’ad was taken to Ghazni and died as prisoner in the 
fort of Ghurak.' Soon after this the Sultan attacked Qusdar 
which was, as we have seen, one of the earliest conquests of 
Sabuk-tigin. The prince of that place, who appears to have 
ceased to pay tribute was surprised, and compelled to pay “five 
hundred packets of a thousand dirhams which was due.” Mabmid 
also seized fifteen yoke of elephants, which that prince had 
stored up for times and seasons of war and compelled him 
to ‘pay dutiful submission and obedience."* According to 
some historians, Mahmüd while returning from his expedition 
against Somnath (A. H. 416=1025 A.D.) followed a route 
through lower Sind in order to avoid the combined resistance 
of the Hindu chiefs who were blocking his retreat through 


* TA, p. 6; TF, Briggs’ Trans.. Vol. I, pp. 40-41; KY, pp. 326-29. 

* According to "ОЗЫ the amount of the tribute was ' twenty tbousaod loads of a 
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Rajputana. Tbn Athtr tells us that during the course of this 
march he proceeded * against Mansürah, the ruler of which was 
an apostate Muhammadan. When the news of Mahmüd's 
approach reached this chief, he fled into the date-palm forests. 
Mahmüd proceeded against him, and surrounding him and his 
adherents, many of them were slain, many drowned, and but 
a few escaped.' * As this author calls the last prince of 
Mansürah an apostate Muhammadan and as he expressly 
states that Mahmüd then placed a Muhammadan prince on 
his throne, we can safely conclude that the previous ruler 
was regarded as a heretic, and possibly belonged to the 
Qarmatian sect. Elliot has suggested that this heretical family 
had usurped the government from the Habbarl dynasty who 
were ruling at Mansürah in the 10th century." If Firishta is to 
be believed, the ruling dynasty of Multan, which was destroyed 
by Mahmüd, was an Afghan family. As he calls Shaikh 
Hamid Lodt ‘the first ruler of Multan’ and as he is described 
as a contemporary of Alp-tigin (c. 963 A.D.), he must be placed 
sometime after the middle of the 10th century.‘ It appears 
likely however that Hamid Lodi was preceded by Jalam Ibn 
Shaibàn, who is mentioned by al-Birüni as the Qarmatian 
usurper of Multan.' If that was so it was Jalam who put an 
end to the rule of the Quraishite ‘ children of a Usāmah ' who 
were ruling in Multan in the period А.Н. 332 to 340 (A.D. 
943-51). 


* TF, Briggs’ Traos., Vol. І, p. 70; TA, pp. 15-16; Nizam ud-Din di — 
to the conquest of Manyürab. : — 
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After the conquest of Sind by the Yamini dynasty, its history 
becomes divided into two sections. The history of the northern 
half, from Multan down to approximately latitude 28^, becomes 
now finally connected with the history of the great Turkish 
dynasties of northern India. It remained under the Ghaznavids 
till 1175 A.D., when Mnu'izz ud-Din Muhammad ibn Sām 
conquered Multan and Uch, and appointed Nasir ud-Din Qaba- 
cha his governor over the conquered territory. After the death 
of Mu‘izz ud-Din, Nasir ud-Din acknowledged the supremacy 
of Qutb ud-Din Aibak, but on the latter's death he asserted his 
independence. In the year 1228 A.D. however, Iltutmish 
defeated him and he was drowned in the Indus near Bhakkar.' 
The history of Lower Sind is somewhat more complicated, 
From the accounts of Nigam ud-Din and others it appears that 
Mahmud of Ghazni's conquest of Mansürah was not so thorough 
asin the case of Multan. An army laden with spoils and 
suffering from the extreme privations of a desert journey was 
apparently in no fit condition for any protracted campaign. So 
it does not appear to be probable that Mahmud could take steps 
for the systematic conquest of the land. Nominally, it continued 
to be regarded as included within the empire of the Yaminfs, and 
later on appears to have been included within the dominions of 
the princes of Ghir,? and the Sultans of Delhi ; but there are 
indications to show that not long after the death of Mabhmüd of 
Ghazni Lower Sind became practically independent under a 
local dynasty of Rajput origin. These were the Sümras. 

The origin and history of the Sümras are also shrouded іп 
considerable difficulties. — Ta'rikA-i-Ma'sumi (c. 1600 A.D.), 
our earliest authority on the dynasty, says that ** after the death 
of Mahmüd, the sovereignty passed to his offspring, and the 


* For tbe subsequent history of Upper Sind ace CHT, Vol. III, pp. 50 M.; also pp. 
500 ff. : 
id * Mu'izz ud-Din Ghar! claims to have conquered Daibul and the whole of the territory 
lying on the аса coast in А.Н. 578 (A.D. 1182). TN, Vol. 1, pp. 452-58. But the bold 
of the Ghari on the province was nominal. See ibid, р, 614, fn. 8, 
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government of Sind devolved upon ‘Abd ur-Rashid Sultán 
Mas'üd (c. 1052 A.D.) This prince gave himself up to the 
pursuit of pleasure and heeded not the duties of government ; so 
the people on the distant borders began to reject his authority 
and threw off the yoke of obedience. At that time the men 
of Sümra assembled in the vicinity of Thari (the ' little desert ' 
separating Sind from Kachh) and raised a man named Sümra 
to the throne. He had passed a long time as the head of the 
tribe of Samra and he cleared the country of disaffection." ' 
Mir Ma‘simi then gives an account of this dynasty from local 
tradition, and admits that he never met with any written 
account of this dynasty. He concludes with the statement : 
' Т have' composed this summary. If any one is better 
aequainted with the subject, he should make additions to 
this."* The A'in-i-Akbari simply states that the Бага 
(Rajput) line of 36 princes reigned for 500 years.' Firishta 
(е. 1611 A.D.) tells us that the Ansari tribe was succeeded in 
the government of Sind by the Simra Zamindars, who reigned 
for 200 years ; but he frankly admits: ‘ neither the names nor 
the history of these princes are, I believe, at present extant, 
since I have failed in my endeavour to procure them.' * The 
Ta'rikh-i-Tahiri (c. 1621 A.D.) says that * from the year of 
the Hijra 700 (1300 A.D.), until 843 (A.D. 1439), that is to 
say, for a period of 143 years, the Hindu tribe of Sümra were 
the rulers of Sind.'' The Beq-Lar-nama (c. 1625 A.D.) 
simply states that the Sümras succeeded the men of the Tamin 
tribe, and occupied the seat of government in Sind for 505 


` Extract Trans. in Elliot, І, pp. 215-16; on р. 484. Elliot givon the date as 443 А.Н 
= 1061 A.D. 

* Elliot, I, p. 236. 

* "Trans. by Blochmaon and Jarrett, Vol. II (1891), рр. 941 and 345, 

* Trans. by Briggs, Vol. IV, p, 411. 

* Extract trans. in Elliot, I, p. 256, The author remarks in another 
'* they belonged to the Hindn faith, yet that they ate the flesh of the bibe л: 
the eating the flesh of cow is beld in abhorrence, according to that religion." Elliot, T, p. 
266. 
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years.' Muhammad Yüsuf in his Muntakhab wt-T'awarikh agrees 
with Mir Ma'süm in his account of the Sümras, but he supplies 
us in addition with a list of these princes with their reign- 
periods." This list is also found in the latest Sindian chronicle 
Tuhfat ul-Kirüm (c. 1767-68 A. D.) which however adds that 
the ' Батга tribe sprang from the Arabs of Samira, who 
arrived in Sind in the fourth century of the Hijra.' * 

The extracts quoted above give us some idea of our difficul- 
ties. But we can at once reject the suggestion that the Sümras 
were Arabs. ‘ This fictitious genealogy was assumed by them 
when the majority of the tribe were converted to Islam, and as 
the name Samira offered a sufficiently specious resemblance 
that town was adopted as the probable seat of their origin, 
though it was not built till after the supposed period of their 
emigration.’ Both Elphinstone and Elliot regard them as 
Rajput in origin.” According to the latter “‘ the Sümras of the 
desert are one of the sub-divisions of the Parmüra Rajputs, and 
frequently combining with their brethren the ‘Umars, gave 
name to a large tract of country, which is even still recognised 
as Umra-Sümra, and within which Alor is situated." Tod in 
his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan remarks: ‘* Umars 
and Sumras are from the Pramar or Puar race, and are now 
chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be 
found in Jaisalmir and in the thal called after them.'' ^ These 
statements are supported by Mir Tahir, whoin the 17th century 


+ Ено, Т, pp. 291 and 484. 

з Ibid, p. 485; the date of tbe accession of Sümra i» placed by this authority іо А.Н. 
445 in the reigo of ‘Abd ur-Haabid. x 

> Extract Trans. in Elliot, I, pp. 343-45. The suthor "All Shir Qni", observes in. an 
earlier passage ' that historians, observing their first appearance after Ма the 
last governor of the “Abbasids, date the rule of the tribe from that time, i Elliot, on 
р. 485, wrongly pute the tradition of the arrival of the Samara tribe in Sind in tbe 2nd 
century A. H. 

* Elliot, T, p. 489. 

* Ibid, pp. 488.89. 

* AR, Vol. III, pp. 1281, 1983 and 1200 E 
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was familiar with the tradition that the Sümras were Hindus.' 
As to the probable period of their rise we have to depend upon 
Mir Ma'sümi and Muhammad Yüsuf. It is quite likely, as I 
have already suggested, that Southern Sind was never thorough- 
ly conquered by the house of Ghazni, and with the first sign of 
decay in that dynasty, the Sümras, a local tribe living in the 
vicinity of Thari, established their supremacy in this region. 
According to the Ta'rikh-i-Tahiri their territory included Alor 
in the north and their capital was Muhammad-Tir, in the 
Pargana of Dirak identified by Elliot with Sh&kapur, a popu- 
lous village about 10 miles south of Mirpur on the borders of 
Tharr.» Another capital of the Sümras is said to have been 
Vijeh-kot,' five miles to the east of the Puran river, above the 
Alláh-band. Butin the Ta'rikh-i-Ma‘stimi, Thatta is often 
mentioned as the residence of some of the kings of this 
dynasty.' According to all the Sind chronicles, the Sümra 
chief who founded the dynasty strengthened his position by 
marrying the daughter of a powerful local Zamindar named Sa*d, 
Her son Bhungar appears to have been anm active ruler, and 
died in A. H. 461 (1068 A. D.) after a reign of 15 years. His 
son Dida extended his authority to Nasrpur, but died in the 
prime of his manhood in A. H. 485 (1092 A. D.) after a reign 
of 24 years. His son Singhar was a minor when his father 
died ; but he grew up to be a vigorous ruler * and directed his 
efforts against the country of Kachh, and extended his sway as 
far as Мапік Bai.’* Не died without leaving any son after 
reigning'15 years. The government was for some time carried 
on by his wife Hamün, but after a period of internal strife, 


° Elliot, T. p. 256; see alao pp. 490, 400-01. Regarding their title of Hamtr in later 
Sindian tradition, aee ibid, р. 489; on their heterodoxy see ante, p. 30, fn. 5. 

* Eiliot, I. pp. 250 aod 403-04. Тһе Muhatampur of the Beg-Lar-Nama is the nama 
of the same city. 

* Alsocalled Wageb-Kot or Vigo-gad; see Hiliot, I, р. 408. 

* Ibid, pp. 218-220, 

* See Elliot's note, ibid, on p. 210, fn. 3, The place appears to be unidentified. 
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Pitthu, a descendant of Dādā, established himselfin the sove- 
reignty. He was succeeded by Khaira, a man of unknown 
origin, and then came Khafif, who reigned for 33 years. 
* During his government the ryots and all the other people of 
Sind were relieved from thieves and disturbers of the peace; 
all were happy and contented.' The Baluchis, Sodhas and 
Jarejas under their leaders Mihran, Ran Mal and Ram Каі paid 
him homage, and we are told that ‘in all the country under him 
from Nasrpur......no one during his reign disobeyed his orders.” 
It is during this reign that we hear for the first time about the 
* thieves of the tribe of Samma,' who were adequately punished 
for having robbed the Baluchis. He lived ‘a long while at 
Thatta ' where he died. He appears to have been succeeded by 
‘Umar, son of Pitthu, who reigned for 40 years. After his 
death the people raised his son Dada II, to the vacant throne. 
During this reign the Sammas of Cutch threatened to invade 
Thatta, but were compelled to submit. The Sodhas also rebelled 
under Ran Mal, but their chief was killed and they were defeated 
in an engagement with great slaughter. Ran Mal's son Sahiba 
* obtained forgiveness ' of his faults, on the payment of 20,000 
as nazrana. He died in Thatta after a reign of 14 years. 
There are some discrepancies in our authorities about the list of 
rulers here. According to Mir Ma‘simi he was succeeded by his 
son ‘Umar, who ‘‘ took to drinking wine and *paying no atten- 
tion to the country," asa result of which the Sammas, the 
Sodhas, the Jats and the Baluchis left off obeying his orders and 
became rebellious. But with the assistance of Миа Hamid he 
defeated the Sammas and succeeded in suppressing the rebellions. 
He then went to Thari, where he died. He was succeeded by 
his nephew Chanar (Chanisar), who was soon ousted by *Umar's 
son Dada ТП, with the assistance of Sultin Maudud, Shah 
of Ghazni. But Muhammad Yusuf, followed by ‘Ali Shir 


1 Also called Hafif; seo ibid, pp. 216 and 485. 
* Toannot identify this prince. This Maudüd cannot belong to the Yamln! dynasty 


for the princo of that name died in A. Н. 441{ А, р. 1040); See ТА, p. 29. 
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Qani‘, places Pahtu (33 years), Genhra (16 years), Muhammad 
Tür (15 years), Genhra 1 (several years) between Dada IT and 
Dida HI. According to Mir Ma'sum Dada III was succeeded 
by ‘a person named Armll. He proved to be a ‘tyrant and an 
oppressor’ and was killed by Unar of the Samma tribe, who 
had settled in Sind from Cutch. But according to two other 
authorities Dadi III was succeeded by Tai (24 years), 
Chanisar (18 years), Bhu (gar II (15 years), Hafif IT (18 years), 
Dada IV (25 years), ‘Umar Sümra (35 years), Bhungar III 
(10 years). Then the government fell to Hamir, who was 
deposed by the tribe of Samma, ‘on account of his tyranny.’ 
According to the Tuhfat ul-Kiram, ‘Umar Sumra gave his name 
to the fort'of *Umarkot.' 


As to the extent of the period over which they ruled our 
authorities differ. The Ta'rikh-i-Tahiri gives them only 143 
years, from 700 to 843 A. H. but Abu'l-Fazl, Firishta, and 
Shih Qasim Khan (author of Beg-lar-nama) give them a period 
of 500 or 505 years. ‘Ali Shir Qani‘, though he estimates the 
‘term of their authority ' at 550 years, yet places the accession 
of Sumra, the founder of the dynasty, in about 720 А.Н. 

_ (1320 A.D.), shortly after the accession of Ghiyath ud-Din 

ughluq Shah. According to this source the last prince of 
D. dynasty was Armil, who was slain by the Sammas in A.H. 
7/52 (1351 A.D.) But he admits that the history of the family 
iv! very discordantly narrated, and repeats the statements of 
‘Muhammad Yusuf, which place the date of the first Sumra 
prince im 445 A.H. (1053 A.D.). Elliot has shown that the 
dynasty certainly came to an end in c. A.H. 764 because in 
about that year Sultan Firüz Tughluq invaded Sind and was 
opposed by a prince whose title was Jim,’ a title borne by 
Sammas only. Ten years previous to this the chief of Thatta 
who opposed Muhammad Tughluq is described by Barani as 


t Elliot, Vol. I, p. 845, 
* Extracts from TFSS, Trans. in Blliot, Vol. ITI, p. 322. 
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belonging to the Sümra tribe ( jEj* y= ).! The statement of 
this contemporary historian is supported by Firishta, who also 
describes the opponent of this Tughluq emperor as a Sümra 
( а= ) prince? But the question is complicated by the 
mention of the Jàm as the opponent of Muhammad Tughluq in 
another passage of Barani. The Ta'rikh-i-Ma'simi represents 
this ruler as belonging to the Samma tribe. As all the autho- 
rities are agreed that the opponent of Sultan Firüz was a Jam, 
the confusion might have been caused by the existence of 
remnants of the Sümras, who though ousted probably still 
lingered for some years near about Thatta, "This appears to be 
supported by the statement of the T'uhfat ul-Kirqm, which 
represents the opponents of Firüz as “іга, Јагеја, and 
Samma’ tribes though it mentions the Jam as the ruler of Sind.* 
Anyhow it is certain that the dynasty disappeared during the 
period с. 752 А.Н. (1351-52 A.D.) to с. 764 А.Н. (1361-62 
A.D.).° If we count back 500 years from this period, it takes 
us to the middle of the 9th century A.D. Though the round 
figure is rather suspicious, yet in view of the number of autho- 
rities who assign this period to the Sümras, we may conclude 
that there is some element of fact in the tradition. It is 
possible that the beginning of the rise of the dynasty is to be 
traced to the period of confusion in Sind which followed the 
rise of the Saffarids in the middle of the 9th century (257 
А.Н.=870-71 A.D.). There is some likelihood that the prince 
who was ousted by Mahmüd of Ghazni may possibly have been 
a Sümra prince. In the sacred books of the Druses we find an 


` Bee TFSB, Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta, 1862, p. 524; also extracts from 
the same Trans. in Elliot, ITI, pp. 264-65. 2 

* Nawal Kishor Ed., Luoknow, 1864, p. 143; also Briggs’ Trans., Vol, T, p. 442. 

* Elliot, ILE, p. 203 :  "Taghi..the rebel..fed to Thatta, wherohe found refuge 
with the Jám.*° 

* Elliot, Vol. I, pp. 225 i. 

* Elliot, I, p. 213. Р 

* CHI, however’ from a consideration of all tbe circumstances’ concludes that the 
dynasty came to an end іо about 1236, ibid, p. 500. 

roma Prods 
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epistle addressed in the year 433 A.H. (1032 A.D.) to the *Uni- 
tarians of Multan and Hindustan in general, and to Shaikh ibn 
Sümar Raja Bal in particular.'' The Sümras probably conti- 
nued to acknowledge the suzerainty of Mahmud and his son 
Ma'süd, but became virtually free from all control in the reign 
of ‘Abd ur-Rashid (c. 1052 A.D.). After a period of virtual 
independence they had probably again to bow before Mu‘izz 
ud-Dm Muhammad Sim when he conquered Multan and 
Uchch in 570 A.H. (A.D. 1175) and undertook his disastrous 
march against Anhilwāra in А.Н, 574 (A.D.1178). The 
Tabaqat-i-Nàsiri informs us that Mu'izz ud-Din Ghuri con- 
quered Daibul and the coast regions in its neighbourhood in 
А.Н. 578 (A.D. 1189). 2 Nasir ud-Din Qabàcha, who was 
appointed governor of Upper Sind in 1205 A.D., possibly also 
held some sort of a loose hegemony over them. After his defeat 
and death in A.D. 1225, Malik Sinàn ud-Din Chatisar, the 
then Sümra prince, submitted to Junaydi, the general of Iltut- 
mish, and became a vassal of the Delhi Sultàn.? Chatisar is 
probably to be identified with Chanar or Chanisar of the Sindian 
chronicle. According to Hasan Nigami ‘coinage was struck, 
and the prayers read in the name of Shams ud-Din as far as 
Qusdar and Makrün,' After this, their power appears to have 
declined, till they were supplanted by the Sammas. From the 
name of the contemporary of Iltutmish it is clear that the reign- 
ing family ofthe Sümras had already accepted Islam. — Elliot 
has shown some grounds for believing that they were probably 
tainted with Qürmatian heresy as early as the 11th century 
A.D.' The period when the princes accepted Islam is 


* ЕШ, Vol. I, pp. 491 and 493, 

* TA, р. 36; CHI, Vol. TII, p. 800; TN, Vol. I, pp. 452-63. 

" Extracts from Таў ul-Ma'átkir, Trans. Elliot, IT, p. 242; TN, Vol, I, рр. 614-15. 
Chanlar (eis) may readily be mistaken for Chatiaar ( HS), there being 
only the difference of the additional dot of W, Sen Raverty's note, No. B, on р. 614. 
Chanar or Chanfaar is the lith in Muntakhob-ul.Tedrikh and Tubfatul Кіғат lint, x 


Elliot, Y, pp. 485 and 844. — Raverty makes him the 11th 
+ See Elliot, Vol. I, p. 491. — 
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uncertain, but Tod had noticed that with a few exceptions, the 
whole tribe had entered into ‘the rank of the faithful." © As to 
the position occupied by the Sümras, we should remember that 
though their authority spread over the whole of the territory 
now known as Sind, yet there is evidence to show that there 
were other tribal principalities in this region. With the decline 
of their power these tribes soon transferred their allegiance to the 
Muhammadan governors of Multan. The Chach-nama gives 
us the following list of ‘ seven Rānās of Sind tributary to 
Multan in the days of Násir-ud-Din  Qabacha'*: (1) Rana 
Buhnar бача Rathor, of Dabra, in the district of Durbela ; 
(2) Капа Sanir, son of Dhamaj, of the tribe -of Kureja 
Samma, residing in Ting, lying in the district of Rüpàáh ; 
(3) Jaisar, son of Jajji Machhi Solanki, of Maniktara ; (4) 
Wakia, son of Pannün Channün, who was established in the 
valley of Siwi; (5) Channün, son of Dita, of the tribe of 
Channa, resident of Bhag-nai ; (6) Jiya, son of Wariah, of 
Jham, or Hemakot ; (7) Jasodhan Akra, of Minnagar district of 
Bambirwa. 

We have seen that the dominating power in Lower 
Sind, the Sümras were displaced by the Sammas in the middle 
of the 14th century, It is possible that they established 
their power by taking advantage of the confusion which pre- 
vailed all over India during the later years of the reign of 
Muhammad Tughlug. But the history of the Sammas is as 
obscure as that of the Stmras. Mir Ma'sümi, our chief 
authority on their history, frankly states that he mot with no 
written account of the tribe and had composed his "summary" 
entirely from local hearsay. He records the tradition that 
the tribe was formerly settled in Cutch, whence a portion 
of it migrated and settled in Sind and formed alliances with 


` AR, Vol. IH, p. 1200. See alao Ta'rikh-i- Pahiri, Elliot, Т, p. 270. 
3 Extract Trans. in Elliot, Т, p. $40; note that the contemporary of Sham» ud-Din 
— is called walt of Diwal, indicating perhaps the decadent state of bis power, 
which possibly included only the coast districts at that time, 
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the people of the country) Mir Tahir tells us that “the 
labouring classes and land-holders of the Sammas' held the 
Hindu faith, but their heterodoxy is proved by the fact that 
they ‘never drank wine without partaking of a young 
buffalo-calf.'* He also states that the Sammas were oppress- 
ed by the Sümras and compelled to take shelter in Cutch, 
which they captured from the Chüwaras.' After the defeat 
and disposal of the Sümras by Sultan *Ala-ud-Din of Delhi, 
the Sammas again gradually spread over Sind. “AH Shir 
Qüni' observes, that the Sammas were the owners of land 
throughout Sind, as far as Gujarat, including also the 
greater part of Rajputana, and they formed the majority of 
the population of Sind. He refers to the following tradition, 
concerning the origin of the Sammas. * Sām was the son of 
‘Umar, son of Hishim, son of Abū  Lahib ; according to others 
he was the son of ‘Umar, son of 'Akerma, son of Abū Jahl. 
The title of Јат renders it probable that he was descended 
from Jamshid.' * Tod has described the Sammas as a great 
branch of the Yadu race, who were descended from Samba, the 
son of Krsna. The sons of Samba, in his opinion, made his 
name the patronymic in Seistam and the Lower Indus Valley, and 
opposed Alexander in the 4th century B.C. under their chief 
Sambos. Commenting on their alleged origin from Jamshid he 
says, that the Sammas in Sind, after accepting Islam, were 
eager to adopt a pedigree which might give them importance in 
the eyes of their conquerors. ''Süm was therefore transformed 
to Jim, aud the Persian king, Jamshid, was adopted as the 
patriarch of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimate Sümba.'" ° 
That the Sammas were settled in Sind is attested by tho _ 


* Elliot, T, рр. 223 and 235. 
* Ibid, р. 205; is Maler uem а ва pss ее í 
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Chach-nàma, which tells us that they came out with trumpets and 
shawms to proffer their allegiance to Muhammad Qasim, when 
the latter was on the banks of the Lower Indus valley. Elliot 
considers '* Samba, the governor of Debal, on the part of Chach" 
to be a representative of the tribe at an earlier period. ‘They 
were either Buddhists or Hindus and were received into favour ' 
by the early Arab conquerors in consideration of their prompt 
and early submission. Whatever may be the real origin of the 
Sammas, it is clear from the above discüssion that they formed 
one of the indigenous tribes who were settled in the Lower Indus 
valley, Western Rajputana and Cutch, long before the advent of 
Islam. "The connection of Jam, the title of their rulers with 
Jamshid is certainly fictitious. Тһе title is even now found in 
Rajput ruling houses in Kathiawar peninsula. The State of 
Navanagar whose Rajput chief bears this title, is not far re- 
moved from Cutch, a place closely connected with the Sammas. 
The Jareja tribe, to which its chief and the Rao of Cutch still 
belong, is regarded by competent authorities as a branch of the 
Sammas.* According to Elliot they became ‘ proselytes to Islam 
some time after 793 A.H. (1391 A.D.).' But this must have 
happened some time earlier, for Shams-i-Siraj, while describing 
the campaign of Firüz Tughluq (764-766 A.H.) against the Jam 
of Sind refers to ‘‘ the combatants on both sides as Musal- 
mans,” ° 

The first eapital of the Sammas appears to have been a 
town called Sàmüi (also called Sai, Samüiya or Samma-nagar), 
the ruins of which have been * traced near "Thatta.' * According 


to Mir Tahir, * Tatta’ was founded later * on a lucky day settled ` 


+ Elliot, Y, p. 496. 
* Ibid. 
K * IGI, Vol, XVIII, pp. 419 ff, 
* Elliot, I, p. 495. 
* Elliot; Vol, ТП, p. 982. 
* Ibid, pp, 272-3 and. 40102, 
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by Brahmans and astrologers.’ ' Later Mubammadan chroniclers 
regularly represent the Jams as chiefs of Thatta? 

The A'in-i-Akbari gives us a list of 16 Samma princes 
with a reign period of 163 years. But for the details of the 
history of this tribe we have to depend mainly on Ta'rikh-i- 
Má'süumi. The author of this work bas given us not only a list 
of 18 Samma princes with a reign period of about 171 years but 
has also suppliel us with some details of the history of each 
reign. His account, however, requires careful examination, 
and unless verified cannot be always accepted as sober history. 
The list of princes given by Abu’l Fagl is as follows :*— 


. Years. Months. Days. 
(Ч) Jim Unsr. serrer ... Q... reigned, 8 6 
(2) , Jana, his brother...... Y 4 о k 
(89 .. Banhatinyah........ vous T 15 
(4)  Tamachi, his brother » ~ 18 and some months. 
(5 .. Salbud-Di.......... « 11 and some months. 
(0) .. Nigam ud-Din, his son ,, 2 and a fraction. 
(7) Jam ‘Ali Shir Tamüchi a 6 and some months. 
(8  ,, Karan, son of Tamāchi ,, 0 0 1 
(9) Fath Khan, son of Sikandar ,, 11 and some months, 
(10) Tughluq: his brother — 0 — 


(11) Mubarak, the Chamberlain — ,, 0 0 - з 
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The list of princes found in T'a' rikh-i- Tahiri is as follows : ' 


(2) 


.. 


(1) Jim Unar, son of Bübiniya ce Э; 
Jini, ,, ^ " ... ore “es 
Tamichi. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


(11) 


3) 
(13) 
(4) 


(15) 
(16) 


2 09) 


ав 


Zo 


Malik Khair ud-Din (son of 3). 
Bibiniya (son of 4) m 


Tamüchi (brother of 4) ... I. Be 
Salah ud-Din T3 CES. c 
Nizüm ud-Din (son of 7). 

‘All Вс _... ик; 3E 
Karan (son of ‘Tamichi) . = x 
Fath Khin (nephew of 10) — — 
Tughluq (brother of 15) ... vis Js 
Sikandar (son of 12) — < dio 


(Usurpation of power by the Chamberlnin 
Mubarak for З days during the reign of 13). 
Rai Dan, ascended in the year 858 A.H. (1454 


— A.D.) Ae w YA Neg 

Sanjar — Ses rem 

Мілаш ud-Din rates called Nanda. Succeeded (15) 
in A. H. 866(А. D. 1461) vA = 

Firüz (son of 16). 

“Salah . ud-Din.. 


тра — 


d from comparison ofthe two lists that 
з, yet there i is a substantial 


Only some 
` days. 
15 
28 
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threatened by Malik Firüz and ‘Ali Shah, who were near 
Bhakkar with the royal Turkish army, and died there after a 
reign of 31 years. In the present state of our knowledge it is 
difficult to identify this Turkish king but it is not unlikely that 
he was some earlier representative of the Slave kings of Delhi. 
The next prince, Jünà, is also found in both the lists. He is 
saidto have laid waste the villages and towns up to Bhakkar 
which he conquered. For some time he reigned supreme in 
Sind; bnt we are told that at length Sultan ‘Ala ud-Din sent his 
brother Ulugh Khan to Multan to check him. The Jam how- 
ever died before the beginning of operations against him, after 
a reign of ` 13 years. If this Sultàn ‘Als ud-Din is the Khalji 
prince of that name who ascended the throne in 696 A.H. (1296 
A.D.), then we must conclude that the Sammas, who appear 
in the list of Ranas of Sind as early as the time of Nasir ud-Din 
Qabücha (died in 1228 А,р.), must have established an in- 
dependent power long before their overthrow of the Sümras in 
the middle of the 14th century. In that case both the tribes 
must have ruled simultaneously for some time before one ousted 
the other, a phenomenon by no means unique in Indian history.’ 
But unfortunately we cannot dogmatise, because we are 
not sure of the accuracy of the chronological arrangement 
of our source. Our doubts find support from the fact that 
Shams-i-Siraj, the contemporary historiam of the period, de- 
scribes a brother of Rai Unar as the contemporary of Firüz 
Tughluq. If this brother is identified with Jam Jana of Abu'l 
Fazl, then the whole chronological scheme of Ta'rikh-i-Ma'sumi 
crumbles to the ground. But unfortunately Shams-i-Sir&j does 
not mention the name of this Jàm, and it may not be impossible 
that the prince to whom he refers was another brother of Rai 
Unar. According to Mir Ma'süm the next prince, Tamāchī 
(Támiji) was carried with his family to Delhi as captive by 
Alā ud-Din, and had children there. "These children, he tells 


` Bee supro, рр. 34-85, 
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us, were brought by the tribe to Thari, and kept prisoners, 
while it took the business of government into its own hands. 
After the lapse of some time, and the death of Jam Tamachi 
bisson Malik Khair ud-Din returned to Sind from Delhi and 
assumed the government. During his rule Sultan Mahmiid 
(Tughluq) invaded Sind, but could not do anything effective, 
as he ‘‘died in the neighbourhood of Bhakkar ''! (A. H. 752). 
Sultan Firüz Shah, who succeeded him, was harassed by this 
Јат for some stages when the former started for Delhi? The 
period thus described appears to have been one of considerable 
confusion, and it is curious that these two princes (Nos. 3 and 4 
of Ta'rikh-i-Tahir) are omitted by Ab'ul Fazi. If should be 
also noted that Mir Tahir does not mention the reign periods of 
these two rulers. It was probably during this period that 
Shihàb-ud-Din, king of Kashmir (1359-1378), invaded Sind and 
defeated its Јат on the banks of the Indus.? The next prince, 
called Bübiniya by Mir Ma'süm, is perhaps to be identified with 
Banhatiyah, the third prince on Abu'! Fagl's list. According 
to Mir Ma'süm this prince was ruling in Sind when Sultan 
Firüz Shah invaded that country. This statement is supported 
by Shams-i-Siràj, the contemporary historian of the period. Не 
tells us that ‘ at this time the Jam, brother of Rai Upar and 
Babiniya, his brother's son, were masters of Thatta.' This 
Jam who probably came to the throne after the period of turmoil 
referred to above appears from  'a'rikh-i-Firüz Shahi to have 
been completely overshadowed by Babiniya ; that is probably 
the reason why he has been omitted by Abu’! Fagl, and Mir 
Ma'süm. It is to be observed, however, that Shams-i-Siraj 
differs from Ta'nkh-i-Ma'sumi in making Bübiniya ‘һе 
brother's son' of this Jàm. 


* According to Baran! the Sultan died in 752 А.Н. on the banks of tbe Indus, at 14 
у x 
vm ADU UR Ta AC Firs Shahi, Elliot, III, p. 266; unfortunately neither Barani, nor 
Eliams-i-Birhj gives us the name of this Јаши 
^ OHI, Vol. IIT, pp. 278 and 501. 
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For his campaign in Sind, Firüz Shah had to muster an 
army of * 90,000 cavalry and 480 elephants.’ The strength of 
the Jam can be gauged by the fact that his troops amounted 
to about * 20,000 cavalry and 400,000 infantry.’* The war 
dragged on for two years anda half and occasioned considerable 
sufferings to the Sultán. According to Abu'l-Fagl, Bultàn 
Firüz Shah on three different occasions led an army from Delhi 
against ' Banhatia.'* But in the end the Јат and Babiniya 
surrendered and accompanied the royal troops to Delhi ; while 
“the son of the Jam, and "Tamüchi brother of Babiniya 
were placed over Thatta, and titles were conferred upon 
them. They paid four lacs of tankas in cash, by way 
of marking their allegiance, and agreed to pay several lacs 
of tankas in money and goods yearly." ? Тһе Јат and 
Babiniya lived at Delhi for some time in their dwelling 
known as the ‘palace of Thatta,’ and each used to receive 
an annual allowance of two lacs of tankas in cash from the 
royal treasury. Shames-i-Siraj further tells us that “‘ after some 
years Tamāchī, the brother of Bábiniya, rebelled at Thatta, and 
the Sultan sent the Jam there to repress the outbreak. On his 
arrival the Јаго sent Tamachi to Delhi where Babiniya remained 
in attendance on the Sultfin. On the accession of Sultan 
Tughluq Shah (1388 A.D.) he was presented with an umbrella, 
and was sent to Thatta, but died on the road.''* According to 
Ta'rikh-i-Ma'sumi B&biniya after remaining for some time at 
Delhi * became the object of royal favour...and was reinstated 
in the government of Sind,' while his brother Tamachi, a man 
of “ease and enjoyment,’ died of the plague after a reign of 13 
years. Firishta appears to support Mir Tahir, for he also says 
that the Jàm Bany after passing some time in Delhi was taken 


* Elliot, Vol. ТП, pp. 321 and 323. 
* AAK, Vol, IL, p. 345. 

* Elliot, Vol. III, p. 336 ff. 

* Ibid, p. 333, 
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into favour by Firüz, who sent him back to restore his govern- 
ment.’ Јат Bany is most probably the same as Babiniya of 
the other chronicles, but Firishta introduces an element of 
confusion by stating that he was the son of Jam Afra, a person 
unknown to other works. 

With the collapse of the Delhi empire after the death of 
Firüz Tughluq (1388 A.D.), the Jams of Sind must have become 
practically independent. For their subsequent history we have 
to depend almost entirely on Mir Ma'süm and Abu'l Fazl. 
According to the former, Jim Salah ud-Din succeeded Tamiachi. 
He was a vigorous ruler, and is said to have undertaken a num- 
ber of expeditions for the chastisement of refractory subjects. 
One of these was directed against Cutch. Не reigntd for 11 
years and some months. He was succeeded by his son Jam 
Nigam ud-Din. He ‘left tbe affairs of his kingdom in the 
hands of the officials,’ and gave himself up to pleasure. The 
result was disorder and rebellion in all parts of the dominion, 
and he died in the midst of this confusion, after a reign of 
‘two years and a fraction.’ The nobles then raised “Alí Shir, 
to the vacant throne. He was wise and brave, and soon 
brought Sind ‘in due state of order’ but he too soon developed 
a fondness for pleasure and was assassinated while enjoying a 
boating excursion on a moonlit night. He reigned 7 years. 
The next ruler, Jam Karan, is represented by Abu’) Fagl as the 
son of ‘Ali Shir; but Mir Ma'süm represents him to be one of 
the murderers of ‘Ali Shir, and the son of Jam Tamachi, 
probably the sixth ruler on his table. The new ruler | was cut 
to pieces by a faction of the displeased nobles after a reign of one 
day and a half. The throne was them occupied by Fath Khan, 
son of Sikandar and probably grandson of the same Taméachi, 
one of the prime movers in the last plot. He was * very attentive 
and watchful over all affairs of State,’ and was celebrated for 
his courage and generosity. He is described as a contemporary 


` TP, Briggs’ Trana, Vol. 1, p. 458. So also Abu'l Fal, sa ААК, Vol. II, p. 315. 
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of Timür (1395 A.D.).' His reign period is variously given 
as 15 and 11 years and some months. He was succeeded 
by his brother Jam Tughluq. He appointed his brothers 
governors of Siwistan and Bhakkar, and spent most of his time 
in ‘hunting and exercise.’ He reigned for 28 years, and was 
succeeded by his youthful son Jam Sikandar.  Rebellions 
appear to have broken out in all parts of the kingdom during his 
short reign of one year and a half, and for a time a person named 
Mubarak, who had been Chamberlain of Jam Tughluq, seized 
the throne and held it for three days. The next ruler, accord- 
ing to Abu’! Fagl, was ‘ Sanjar, commonly called Radhan,' who 
reigned for about 8 years. But Mir Ma'süm gives Jàm Каі 
Dan and Jam Sanjar as the names of the next two rulers, each 
of whom, according to him ruled for 8 years. It is likely that 
these two names have been united by Abu’'l Fagl into one name, 
but the sameness of the reign period of the two rulers and the 
miraculous details about the accession of Sanjar in Mir 
Ma'süm's list are suspicious. According to Ta'rikh-i-Ma*'sumi, 
Јат Rai Dan ascended the throne in 858 A. Н. (1454 A.D.)* 
and was poisoned by one of his attendants named Sanjar. Rai 
Dan appears to have been no relative of the previous ruler, and 
seized the royal power with the assistance of his own retainers 
after the death of Sikandar. Sanjaris described as ‘a hand- 
some man,’ who became king mainly through the prayers of 
a friendly Derwish. During his rule Sind was prosperous, and 
he appears to have taken steps to suppress bribery and increase 
the pay of his judicial and other public servants. He was 
succeeded by Jim Nigam ud-DIn, also called Nanda. He is 
said to have reigned for 48 or 60 years. According to Mir 
Tahir he ascended the throne in 866 A.H. (1461 A.D.) and 
proved to be a very pure and virtuous ruler. During his rule 
the 'Musulman discipline’ spread widely in Sind, and all the 
feudal princes of the land are described as belonging to this 


* Elliot, Т, p. 230, 
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faith. Nanda is said to have been a contemporary of Sultan 
Hasan Lanāgh of Multan (A.D. 1456-1502). Mir Tahir tells 
us that soon after his death ‘ all affairs of Sind fell into 
disorder.’ Jam Firüz, the son of Nanda, ‘ was of tender age,’ 
when he succeeded his father, and trouble soon ensued when 
the young man developed a fondness for pleasures. A rival for 
the throne appeared in the person of Salah ud-Din, a relative of 
Firüz, and occupied Thatta for a period of 8 months. Jam 
Firuz however recovered his power and ruled for some time 
fill 916 A.H. (1581 A.D.), when Shah Bég Arghün began to 
make encroachments on Sind. In 1521 the latter, being 
driven from Kandahar by Bübur, invaded and conquered Sind. 
Firüz fled to Gujarat? (1522-23 A.D.). The Arghün dynasty 
was thus established and Shih Husain Arghün, the son of Shah 
Beg Arghün, was reigning in Sind when Humayan took refuge 
in the land in 1541 A.D. Shah Husain suffered from ill health, 
and on his death the royal power passed on to Mirzà Muham- 
mad ‘Isa Tarkhin, ‘a member of the elder branch of the 
Arghin clan,’ in 1556 A.D. Mirzà Jani Bég Tarkhin, his 
great-grandson, was ruling in Sind when Akbar invaded it in 
1591 and soon after annexed it to his empire.* 


Dynastic TABLE OF SIND. 
Circa 7th Century A.D. to the 16th Century A.D. 


(Dates approzimate.) 
т. Rai Dynasty (c. 450 to 643 A.D.). 
e Rai Diwaji. | К 
Rai Sibras, 
L Rai Sühasi, 
j Rai Sihras, IT. 
ваї Sühasi, П (c. 643 A.D.). 


Elliot, 1, p. 933 ; СНІ, Vol. IIT, pp. 609-04. 

AAK, p. 346. MOST 

ide id the Arghüns and Tark ^ 
рд of Saiyid Jamal (1654-56), 











7 from Tarkhàn-náma (also 
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п. Brahmin Dynasty of Chach (c. 643 to 724 A.D). 


dial: exul — 


Choch Chandar (c. 071-079 A.D.) 
(c. 649-071) 


nius (c.679-712 A. D.). 
IG YP 


l | 
Hullishüh (Jaisiya 7) Sigah (killed о. 724 A.D) 


(712 to c. 724 A.D.) 
11. Arab Governors of Sind (e. 680 to 870 A.D.). 


(a) Governors of the Umayyads : 


(1) Ibn al-Harri, с. 61 А.Н. (680 A.D.) ; Conqueror of Mukran, 
(23) Mujá'ai. Бїт nt-''amimi. 
(8) Зала і. Aslam i. Darà', с. 75 А.Н. (004 A,D.). First Governor of 
Е Mukrin. 
(4) ‘Ubaid Ullah i. Abi Bakr, c. 79 А.Н. (698 A.D.) I 
(5) ‘Abd ur-Rabmün i. Mubammad, c. 81 A.H. (700 A.D.) 
(6) Muhammad і. nl-Qüsim, с. 89-97 A.H, (707-715 A.D.). Gsuqueror. 
of Sind. 
(7) Yazid i. Abi Kabshah, 97 А.Н. (715 A.D.) 
(8) Habib i. al-Muhallab, c. 97 А.Н. (715 A.D.) 
(9) ‘Ame i. Muslim al-Bahili, с. 99 А.Н. (717 A.D.) - 
(10) Junaydi. Abd ur-Rabmin, c. 107 А.Н. (725 A.D.) ` 1 
(11) Tamim i. Zaid al 'Utbi, с. 107 A.H. (726 A.D.) 1», eb 
(12) Al-Hikim i. ‘Awana al-Kilabi. Йй а" 
(18) ‘Amr i. Muhammad i. al-Qàsim, Founder of Мапуйгаһ. © 


(14) Sulayman i. Hisham. — 








(10) Ai-Mansór i. Jumbür, 132 А.Н. (749 A.D. 
Governors of the Abbaside: 





(8) 

(9) 
(10) 
a1) 
(12) 
a3) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
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Bustüm i. ‘Amr, 159 А.Н. (775 A.D.) 

Кар i, Hátim, 160 А.Н. (776 A.D.) 

Nagr i. Muhammad, 161 А.Н. (777 A.D.) 
‘Abd ul-Malik i. Shihab, 161 А.Н. (777 A.D.) 
Isháq i. Sulayman, 174 А.Н, (700 A.D.) 
Di'üd i. Da’ad, 184 А.Н. (800 A.D.) 

Hajib i. Salib, 211 А.Н. (826 A.D.) 

Ghassün i. ‘Abbad, 213 А.Н. (828 A.D.) 
'Amrün i. Mūsa, 217 А.Н. (882 A.D.) 
Haydar i. Ка'ӣз, 228 А.Н. (837 A.D.) 
Ya'qüb i. Layth, 257 A.H. (870 A.D.) Died in 879 A.D. 


INDEPENDENT DYNASTIES IN SIND. 


(a) Dynasties of Multan : 


U) Arab Quraishite Dynasty—The Ghalibis. 


(Known dates 882 to 306 А. H.=942-976 A.D.). 


(2) Qurmátian Dynasty founded by Jalan ibn Sbaibin. 
(8) Afghàn LOdi Dynasty: 
‘Shaikh Hamid 1441 (o, 963 A.D.) 
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(b) Dynasties of Mangürah : 
(1) Arab Quraishite Habbari Dynasty (c. 912-976 A.D.) 
(2) Qarmitians and Sümras (c. 1025 to с. 1362 A.D.): 


— of Zamindár S'ad 
Bhungar (c. 1058 to 1008 A.D.) 
Dada (c. 1068 to 1092 A.D.) 


Singhar (1092-1107 A.D.) daughter ! Pitthu 
zHamün! агї Н 
!Khaira 


: Khafit (or Hafif) (38 years) 


‘Umar (40 years) 
6......Dudà П (14 years) = 


(according to 
je Ta'rikh i-Ma'gümi) 










(Aceording to Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawdrikh and Tuhfátul-Kirám) 


Bee Dada I 


Mubammad Tür (15 years) 


© 
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Bhungar II (15 years) 
Khafif (or Hafif) II (18 yearz) 
Dada iv (25 years) 

1 "Umar Bümra (35 years) 

| Bhungar IH (10 years) 
— (last prince deposed by Unar Samma) 

_ (с) Sammas (с. 1290 to 1521 A.D.) : 
Babiniya 





1 | 
Jim Unar (34 years) Чаш Jina (18 years; c+ 1296 A.D.J. 
5 1 Jam Tamüchi (Tamaji ?) 
А ! Jam Khair ud-Din (c. 1352 A.D.) 
Gi Јат Babiniys (or Banhatiya) 
f (15 years ; с, 1862 A.D.) 
9 Jim Tamachi II 
z (13 years) 
f Jam Salah ud-Din 
? Jim Karan Sikandar (11 or 15 years) 


Jim Nizam ud-Din 
(about 2 years) 





Jis dotem a maps ) 
пуу e at ye 2 Jam ‘Ali Shir (Tamáchi) 
(7 years) 

Jam Sikandar (14 years) 


aaa aye) of Chamberlain Mubarak) 


š Н 


a зип Rai Dan (ace, A. H. 858=A.D. 1454) 
aire De Y (8 years) 
Jim Sanjar (8 years) 
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CHAPTER II 
SAHIS OF AFGHANISTAN AND THE PUNJAB 


The title “ King of Kings'' is [ranic in origin. Scholars 
have traced it to the epithet *'Khshüyathiya Khshaya- 
thianam,’ occurring in the opening lines of the Behistum in- 
scription of the Achaemenian Emperor Darius I (521-485 B.C.).' 
Under the Greek form, BASIAEOX BASIAEQN, it definitely 
appears on the coin legends of the Arsacid king Mithradates IT 
(e. 123-88 B.C.).* This Greek legend together with its Indian 
forms rajatiraja, rajaraja, and rajadiraja, appears on "the coins 
of the Indo-Seythian* and early Kusán kings. The Persian 
form PAONANO pAO in Greek characters is first found in India 
on the coins of Kaniska and his successors.‘ A portion of this 
legend, PAO, is also found on some of the copper coins of 
Kaniska.® These titles appear to have been the special desig- 
nation of these Turkish rulers of the Punjab, Afghanistan and 
the Oxus valley, long after the fall of their empire in the begin- 
ning of the 3rd century A.D.* Inthe fourth century, Harisena 
in his Allahabad praéasti of the Gupta emperor Samudra Gupta 
(c. 335-375 A.D.) undoubtedly refers to these rulers by the 
phrase *Daivaputra-sühi-saáhànusühi.'* The coins issued by 
these later Kusans between c. 300 to 450 A.D. also bear the 
legend PANANO БАО." 

' CHI, Vol. Т, p. 667; SO, Bombay, 1094, p. 286. 

з Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of Greek Coins, Parthia, 1908, pp. 24 f. The Susanids, 
who succeeded the Arsacids, took the title Маап Malkà ; the form Shahdnshd appears on 
their coins from the lust quarter of the Sth century A.D. See Paruck, 50, рр. 286-65 
Si eens to the Jaina legend, the NKdlokdcdrya kathdnaka, the sdmarhtes of the 
бакаа were styled Sühí and their emperora Sdhámmaühi, See ZDMG, 1850, р. 262; СНІ, 
Vol. I, pp. 167-68; Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 9nd Ed., p. 974. 


* Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Labore, Vol. I, 1914, pp. 
*187 1. 


` qid, p. 188. 
* NG, Third Series, Vol. XIII, 1893, p. 177. 
Ah 01, р 8 
у . NC. Third Series, Vol. XIII, 1893, pp. 167 £. 
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The history of these later Sahi rulers is extremely obscure. 
It is generally assumed that after the death of Vasudeva, the 
Indian empire of the Kusins fell into decay. But the Wei-lio 
*'informs us that during the period of the three kingdoms (A.D. 
221-977) Ki-pin, Ta-hia, Kao-fu and T‘ien-cu were all subject. 
to the Great Yüe-ci."' Chavannes concluded from this that in 
the middle of the 3rd century ''the power of the Kushün kings 
was at its climax.' The portion of India indicated by the 


word "T'ien-cu' is however uncertain. But there is evidence to 
show that their power continued in the North-western part of 
India, Afghanistan, and the Oxus valley up to the 4th century 
A.D. In the 3rd and 4th centuries the influence of the Sasanids 
of Persia on these Kusán princes is illustrated by the latter's 
imitation on their coins of the former's head-dress.* One of the 
Sasanian kings, Hormazd II (A.D. 301-10), married a daughter 
of one of these Kusan kings, and on some of his gold coins 
assumed the title Kusën Malkün Malka.* Е. Thomas sup- 
posed from this that the Kusan prince of the Kabul valley might 
have been conquered by the Sasanian king. In the opinion 
of Cunningham the legend ‘‘must refer to the Kushan alliance,” 
which was made by the Kusàn prince ‘ by giving a daughter 
and ceding the province of Balkh to the north of Hindukush.'* 
In e. 358-60 one of these Kusàn princes, named Grumbates, 
appears to have helped Shüpur II (310-79 A.D.) against the 
Romans in the siege of Amida. This prince is described as the 
king of the Chionite, “of middle age and wrinkled limbs, but 
of a grand spirit and already distinguished for many victories," * 
Itis difficult to estimate the exact relationship between the 


* Cordier and Chavannes, T'oung pao, Série IT, Vol. VI, Leide, 1905, pp. 538-89. 

* NC, Third Series, Vol. XIII, 1899, pp. 163-09. 

* SC, pp. B9, 281-83; on some copper coins appear only ete Me 
marriage, see also NOldeke, Tabari, p. 278 ; De | | 
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Sasnnids and the later Kusáns ; but if there is any truth in the 
tradition generally accepted by oriental historians that Ardashir I 
(212-241 A.D.) conquered Balkh, Khurasin and Kabul and 
advanced as far as Sirhind beyond the Sutlej, then the title Kusan 
Malkan Malka or Kusan Malka may indicate their position as 
vassals of the Persian empire.' That the relationship was 
sufficiently intimate is proved by the discovery of Sasanid coins 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab and the imitation of Kusan coin- 
type by the Sasanids. A coin of Ardashir I was discovered as 
far east as the Jhelum District, while the Siva and his bull 
and the Indian altar appear on the coins of Hormazd IL: The 
mere discovery of coins of contiguous states in each other's 
territory has not necessarily any political significance, but it is 
to be noted that in this case the Kusán coin appears to have 
been ''counter-struck with Sasanian device." * Rapson attri- 
butes certain ''coins of Sasanian type and fabric bearing inscrip- 
tions in Nàgari, Sasanian Pahlavi and an alphabet hitherto 
unread which is probably a development of the modified form 
of the Greek alphabet, used by the Scytho-Sasanians'" to some 
Sasanian dynasty or dynasties which ruled in the Indus 
valley.! Under the circumstances it is probably not unlikely 
that the later Kusüns for a time came under the power of the 
Sasanids. A contributory cause of their loss of power may have 
been the gradual advance of the Gupta power towards the Indus 
valley. In the 4th century A.D. Samudra Gupta claimed * acts 
of respectful service, such as offering themselves as sacrifices, 
bringing presents of maidens, (giving) Garuda tokgns (sur- 
rendering) the enjoyment of their own territories and soliciting 


* SC, pp. Tl, 79-81; Gibbon, Decline and Pall, Ed, by Bory (Methuen & Co.), Vol. 

1, р. 208. Noldeke, Tabari, pp. 17-18; TP, Trans. Briggs, Vol I, p. lxxiv; V, Smith, 

— 289, fn. 8. 

* JASB, 1897. Vol. LXVI, Part T, p. 5 and Og. VIII on Plate I; SC, p. 90; 
oj | Museum, Lahore, Vol. I, p. 213. 
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commands’ from the Sahi-Sahanusahis of Afghanistan and 
the Punjab.' 

During the 4th and 5th centuries another important develop- 
ment appears to have occurred in the fortunes of the Sahis. 
Spectht has shown from the Chinese annals that during the reign 
of the Wei-dynasty (386-556 A.D.) there was a division in the 
power of the Yueh-chis. In that period Ki-to-lo, a prince of the 
Great Yueh-chi clan, separated himself from the main body 
and established the kingdom of Little Yueh-chi in the territories 
south of the Hindukush with Fo-lu-sha (Peshawar) as his 
capital. The Great Yueh-chi clan however continued to 
rule in the region north of the Hindukush. In the opinion 
of Alfred von Gutschmid, the separation of this new branch 
from the old Indo-Seythian ruling dynasty occurred in about 
the year 430 A.D.* The causes of this revolution are 
probably largely to be found in the continued domination 
of the Balkh and the Oxus valley by the Sasanids. But 
there was another important reason. In the 4th century 
A.D. there was again one of those mysterious movements of the 
nomadic tribes of Central Asia which had brought the Yueh-chi 
hordes tothe Oxus and the borders of India in the 2nd and Ist 
centuries B.C. Though it is perhaps not permissible to assume 
that “ the Hūns and the Hünas are the same as the Hiung-nu 
of the Chinese '' 3 who first caused the dislocation of the Yueh- 
chi in the middle of the 2nd century B.C., yet there is no doubt 
that they belonged to the same stock of warlike nomads. A branch 
of these settled in Transoxania, and troubled the Sasanids from c. 
420 to 557 A.D. In the struggles with these tribes Firaz I (459- 
484 A.D.) appears to have lost his life after a terrible battle in 484 
A.D.' It was probably soon after this disaster that a section of 


Y GI, p. B. 

Э Sšhiz eon Kabul, p. 196; Etudes. sur l'Asie Centrale, Paris, 1890, pp. 12 (f. ; Geschi- 
chte Irans, Tübingen, 1888, pp. 168 ff. ^ 

* See article on tbe Huns by Sir Charles Elliott, Encyclopaedia Britannica (1910) 
Vol. XIII, p. 982 ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Vol. ITI, рр. 82 1, 1 

* SC, p. 101. 
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them pushed through the Hindukush into Afghanistan and India, 
exactly as the Yueh-chi had done before them about five centuries 
ago. Fora time from their headquarters at Bamiyan and Herat 
they appear to have ruled over a wide dominion which extended 
from the borders of Persia and Khotan to Central India. The 
capital of this Hun dominion was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, 
Song-Yun, ambassador of the Wei dynasty, who records that 
the Ye-tha (Epthalites) received tribute from the forty neighbour- 
ing countries.‘ Kan-t'o-lo (Gandhara) which was also visited by 
Song-Yun (A.D. 520) was devastated by these Epthalites, who 
had set up a representative (tch'e-k'in=Turkish tégin) of 
theirs to rule over the country. During this period “the Sahi 
princes who ruled in the South of the Hindukush must have 
bent before the storm and rendered homage to their Hun over- 
lords. But fortunately the Hunic empire did not last long. It 
seems to have disappeared as a result of a series of defeats inflic- 
ted on them by the Western Turks (T'u-chüeb), the Sasanid 
king Khusrau I, surnamed Andshirvan (531-79 A.D.), and the 
Indian-kings Yasodharman and Baladitya in about the middle 
of the 6th century A.D. Itis possible that after the downfall 
of the Huns, the Sasanids again established their power over the 
borders of India. According to Tabartand Mirkhond, Khusrau 
I, in his later years sent expeditions to India by sea and obtain- 
ed territory from an Indian king. Gibbon includes Kabul 
and Zübulistán in the empire of Khusrau.' But if this was so 
it must have been dora comparatively short period, for soon 
afterwards, the Sasanid power itself began to decline, and a 
new body of nomadic tribes, usually designated as * Turks’ 
P (Chinese T‘u-chiteh) spread over the Oxus valley from the 


EO, 1908, pp. 401 ff. ; BA, Vol. T, pp. xo M; GI, pp. 158-61, 161-64; EI, Vol. Т, 
335. N 
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borders of China.! Khusrau I had already formed a matrimonial 
alliance with them and was materially aided by them in his cam- 
paigns against the Epthalites, while Bahram VI (590-91 A.D.) 
and Віхій (592-96 A.D.) both sought refuge and met with death 
amongst them.” The Turks thus displaced the Epthalites and 
occupied their position in Transoxania. In 620-28 A.D, they 
assisted Heraclius in his campaigns against Persia.” When Yuan 
Chwang started on his Indian pilgrimage in 630 A.D. he found 
the whole region, roughly from Turfan to Mery and Lake 
Issykkul to the Hindukush, under the control of the Khagan 
(Khan) of the western branch of this Turkish horde. Their 
capital city was ‘‘the town of the Su-yeh river'' which 
“ may be the present Constantinovosk, or perhaps  Belasa- 
gun,' the capital of the  Karakhitai, on the river Chu.''* 
Yuan Chwang describes the countries and princes south of 
the Hindukush, and the Punjab. From  Balkh, he passed 
through several small principalities, and after crossing the 
‘Snowy Mountains’ (Hindukush), Bamiyin and the Black 
Ridge (Koh Baba or Siyah Koh), arrived in the kingdom of 
Kia-pi-shi (Kapisa). This kingdom appears to have been a 
powerful one. It was 4,000 li in circuit, and was bounded 
on the north by the ‘ Snowy Mountains.’ The king, who 
was selected from the Keatriya caste, was а clever and 
shrewd man and had brought under his control some ten ` 
kingdoms. The capital of this prince was probably situated 
not far from the ''affiuuence of the Kabul river flowing 
through the Ghorband valley." Toward the east his authority 
extended over Lan-po (Lamghün or mod. Laghman), Na-kie-lo-ho - 

* Edouard Cha ч i 
ө. lo, изим Kote, YO. 1, pp. M. ic Obecln Biles ea. Tere Bare 
— Vol, XXVII, p.170. See also Gibbon's Decline and Ра 
p. 
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(Nagarahira = mod. Jalalabad district), and Kan-t'o-lo (Gandhaira 
-mod. Peshawar, Charsadda and Und). On the borders of Ta- 
ch'a-shi-lo (Taksasilàe mod. Rawalpindi district) it touched 
the boundaries of the kingdom of Kashmir, which under the 
vigorous rule of the Karkota  Durlabhavardhana (e. 631-33 
A.D.) had extended its power up to the Salt Range (Sang- 
ho-po-lo- Simhapura). In the south, the Kia-pi-shi kingdom 
included Fa-la-na (Varana=banks of river Gomal and Bannu 
district). It is also likely that it included — Tsu-ku-cha 
(Tsauküta?-Arachosia)' with its capital at Ho-si-na (Ghazna), 
for we find the king of Kia-pi-shi apparently accompanying 
Yuan Chwang on his homeward journey from the, town of 
U-to-kia-han-ch'a (Utakhàgdas Und), cio Lan-po, Fa-la-na, 
O-po-kin, Tsau-ku-cha, Fo-li-shi to the frontiers of Kapiga.? 
But where are the Sahis, who, as we have seen had 
founded an independent power south of the Hindukush in 
about the year 430 A.D.? Did they gradually disappear in 
the clash and turmoil of the invasions of the armies of the 
Sasanids, the Epthalites, and the Turks? It has been pre- 
sumed by scholars that the kingdom of Kia-pi-shi described 
above is the rump of the once mighty Kusàn empire This 
presumption is of course not invalidated by the description 
of the king as a Katriya. By this the pilgrim probably 
meant nothing more than that the king belonged to the 
Brahmanical faith.' But even if he was right in his description 
of the caste of the prince it presenta no insuperable difficulties. 
The history of the gradual assimilation of the Yueb-ghi hordes 
in the fold of Hinduism is well-known. Early in their history 
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the Siva appears on the coin-legends of Kadphises' and the pro- 
gress of the movement is illustrated by the acceptance of the 
Indian name Vasudeva by one of the successors of Kaniska. 
There is no reason to believe that this process of assimilation 
did not continue amongst the successors of the Great Kusüns; 
and it is quite likely that some of their chiefs even claimed 
Ksatriya rank." This assumption that the kingdom of Кіа-рі- 
shi belonged to the Little Yueh-chi rulers seems to be supported 
by the Kitab ul-Hind of al-Birüni. He gives us the following 
account of the kings of Kabul : 

“ The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks were 
said to be of Tibetan origin. The first of them, Barhatakin, 
came into the country and entered a cave in Kàbul...............; 
he brought these countries under his sway and ruled them under 
the title of a Shahia of Kabul. The rule remained among his 
descendants for generations, the number of which is said to be 
about sixty. Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much atten- 
tion to the historical order of things, they are very careless in 
relating the chronological succession of their kings, and when 
they are pressed for information they аге at a loss, and not 
knowing what to say, invariably take to tale-telling.......Ihave 
been told that the pedigree of this royal family, written on silk, 
exists in the fortress Nagarkot, and I much desired to make 
myself acquainted with it, but the thing was impossible for 
various reasons. One of this series of kings was Kanik, the 
same who is said to have built the vihdra (Buddhistic 
monastery) of Purushüvar. It is called after him Kanik- 
caitga................... The last king of this race was Lagatür- 
man, and his Vazir was Kallfr, a Brahman. Thé Men 

* Rapson, Indian Coins, Plate IT, » 
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had been fortunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden 
treasures, which gave him much influence and power. In 
consequence the last of. this Tibetan house, after it had held the 
royal power for so long a period let it by degree slip from his 
hands. Besides Lagatürmün had bad manners and a worse 
behaviour, on account of which people complained of him 
greatly tothe Vazir. Now the Vazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then he himself found ruling 
sweet, his riches enabled him to carry out his plans, and so he 
occupied the royal throne." ' 

All lovers of Indian History will regret that al-Birüni 
could not acquaint himself with the pedigree of" the family 
preserved at Nagarkot. For the account he supplies us, being 
necessarily based on defective historical information of the 
Hindus, which he so rightly condemns, assumes at places a 
rather fictitious character." But that the kings mentioned 
by him really belonged to the Kusán group is rendered 
probable by the proposed identification of the Kanik of al-Birüni 
with the great Kaniska, on the ground of the common tradition 
of their building a vihdra at Peshawar.' It is, however, by no 
means certain that the number of kings who ruled in Kabul 
from the foundation of the dynasty of Barhatakin down to its 
extinetion in the reign of Lagatürmün was sixty, nor can we 
definitely state that they all belonged to one dynasty. But it 
appears to be clear that the whole period was covered by tho rule 
of the Hinduised Yueh-chi rulers, and Stein is probably right 
when he suggests that the error of al-Birüni in mentioning a 
continuous reign of sixty generations must be ascribed to the 
** continued use of the title Sahi, a title applied by al-Birüni 
even to the last dynasty conquered by Mahmiid of Ghazna."' * 


* Bog. Trans. by Sachau, Vol. П, рр. 10-13. 
2 + ecg heart dietro: circumstances which led to the rise to power of Harbatakin 

“which I have omitted, ibid, p. 10. Ж È 
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Al-Birüni tells us nothing about the internal history of these 
rulers of Kia-pi-shi, who held the Kabul valley for at least two 
hundred years. For this we must turn to the annals of the 
Arabs, whose conquering armies had shattered the Sasanids and 
were threatening Khurfisin and Sijistan in the middle of the 
7th century A.D.' I have already referred to the destruction of 
the Epthalite power on the Oxus by the Turks in the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. Taking advantage of the waning power 
of the Sasanids, the Turks had spread their influence south of 
that river and even beyond the Hindukush.” But ''the establish- 
ment of the T'ang dynasty in 618 A.D. marked the beginning of 
anew ang glorious epoch in the history of the Chinese relations 
with the ‘western regions.''' Aided by the internal feuds of 
the Turks, they succeeded in destroying the power of the 
Northern Turks in 630 A.D. and that of Western Turks in 
658-59 A.D. and soon extended their suzerainty across Turkistan 
and the Oxus valley to the territories south of the Hindukush.* 
Thus in relation to the Sahis, the Chinese and the Arabs occu- 
pied the same position in the middle of the seventh century 


A.D. which the Sasanids and the Turks occupied in the middle ` 


of the sixth. But the terrible defeat of the Chinese imperial 
forces in 670 A.D. and the brilliant campaigns of Qutayba (705- 
15 A.D.) initiated an irresistible movement of the Arabs towards 
Central Asia, which soon made them supreme in "Transoxania. 


In A. H. 256 (A.D. 870) Ya'qüb ibn Layth al-Saffar had 


already brought the flag of Islam into the Kabul valley.* 
The steps which gradually brought Islam into the ‘Kabul 
valley, are recorded in the Arab annals, and inciden throw а 
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some light on the history of the Hindu dynasties that ruled from 
the Zarah Lake to the Indus river. In the year A.H, 30 (A.D. 
. 650), the Arab general ‘Abd Ullah ibn ‘Amir, when he set out for 
Khur&sán, despatched ar-RabI* ibn-Ziy&d to Sijistán.! Аг- Карт" 
reached the Hindamand (Helmund) and appeared before Zaranj, 
the capital of the country. The people of the city “* opposed 
him fiercely '' and ** a number of Moslems were wounded,” but 
in the end they were defeated and driven back into the city with 
slaughter. Ar-Rabi‘ struck terror into the heart of the Satrap, 
who submitted and allowed the “Arab general to enter the city. 
Baladhurl, to whom we are indebted for this account does not 
tellus the name of the overlord of this Satrap. But it seems 
from his subsequent account that he was probably an officer of 
the line of Indian princes who ruled in the Kabul and Helmund 
valleys and were variously known to the Arabs as Rutbil, Rantbil, 
or Zunbil? After two and a half years Ibn ‘Amir next appoint- 
ed ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Samurah as governor of BSijistün. 
This new officer compelled the Satrap to pay him 2,000,000 
dirhams, and made himself the '*master over everything between 
Zaranj and Kishsh* of the land of al-Hind, and over that part of 
the region of the road of ar-Rukhkhaj which is between it and 
t the province of ad-Dà war." ? In his description of this campaign 





^ " Sistán bich the earlier Araba called Sijistán, from the Persian Задава, ia 
тош totheeastward of the Zarah luke, which more specially in 
and other rivers which drain into this inland sem," The 
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Balüdhuri tells us a story which curiously reminds us of the idol- 
breaking incident in the temple of Somnath, We are told that 
when ‘‘he got as far as the provinces of ad-Diwar, he surround- _ 
ed the enemy in the mountain of az-Zür.! They soon surrender- ` 
ed to him. The numbers of Moslems with him was 8,000 and 
each man received 4,000 dirhams. — Ibn-Samurah went into the 
temple df, the Zür, an idol of gold with two rubies for eyes, and 
cut off a band and took out the rubies. Then he said to the 
Satrap, * keep the gold and gems. I only wanted to show you 
that it had no power to harm or help.’ "? Ibn Samurah next 
* obtained control over Bust and Zabul.* He did not want to 
take prisgners/ from  Zübul, saying that ‘Uthman had made a 
compact (walth) with them. Waki" says that he made an 
agreement ('agd) with them, which is inferior to covenant 
Cahd)."* Ibn-Samurah was succeeded by Umair ibn Ahmar. 
The people of Zaranj expelled him and closed the town, But in 
the reign of ‘All, Rib'i ibn al-Kas ** established order in the 
country." In the reign of Mu‘iwiyah, Ibn Samurah again 
became governor of Sijistin. He was faced with a formidable 
task, for we are told that the people of Sijistàn had apos- 
tatized, and the people of Zábulistin and Kabul had 
broken their treaties. By a series of campaigns he із said } 
to have captured Kabul, in spite of the vigorous resistance of к 
| the *polytheists," defeated the inhabitants of Zabulistan, 
‘captured Bust and Rukhkhaj. Baladhurt says that this. officer: 
“took with him to al-Basrah slaves captured at Kabul, oud 
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built him a mosque in his castle after the Kabul style of building." 
He died in A.H. 50 (A.D. 670) but before his death he was 
succeeded by ar-Rabi' ibn Ziyad. During his administration 
Kabul and Zàbulistim again revolted. We are told that the 
“Kabul Shah assembled a force to oppose the Moslems and 
drove out all of them that were in Kabul. And Ratbil came 
and gained control of Zabulistin and ar-Rukhkhaj as far as 
Bust. Ar-Rabi* ibn Ziyhd led out his men and attacked Кап 
nt Bust and put him to flight, and pursued him ший һе 
reached ar-Rukhkhaj. After attacking him in ar-Rukhkhaj, 
he continued to advance, and subdued the city $f ag-Diwar.” 
He was succeeded in the government of Sijistlin by ‘Ubayd 
UHüh ibn Abi Bakrah. He continued the campaign for 
some time and reached Razin. But * Ratbil sent to him 
asking for peace for his own country and the land of Kabul in 
return for 1,200,000 dirhams. This sum was reduced to 
1,000,000 dirhams and the peace was confirmed by Ziyád, the 
governor of Basra. In abont 61 А.Н. (A.D. 680) “ the people 
of Kabul treacherously broke the compact and imprisoned 
Abū ‘Ubaydah ibn Ziyad.” The governor of Sijistan, Yazid ibn 
Ziyüd, proceeded against them in Junzah, but he and many of 
those with him were killed and the rest put to flight. Among 
those who were martyred were Zayd ibn ‘Abd Ullàh and Silah 
‘ibn Ashtam Abu’s-Sabba. After this defeat the Arabs “ransomed 
Abu-Ubayda for 600,000 dirhams.” The cities of Sijistan, 
being ©“ aided and abetted ” by Ratbil, became for a time at 
east free from the control of the representatives of the Caliph. 
 Balüdhuri informs us that ‘‘when ‘Abd ul-Aziz ibn ‘Abd Ullah 
in ‘Amir arrived as Wali over Sijistàn in the time of az-Zubair 
64=683 A.D.), he was compelled to stop in the city of 
because Ratbil was at war with bim." But soon after 
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Ratbil (the successor as king to the former Ratbil, who had 
been killed). Не stood in awe of the Moslems,” and when 
“Abd Ullah arrived at Bust, he offered to make peace for a sum 
of 1,000,000 dirhams, but the treaty fell through, for the Arab 
general wanted his tent to be filled with gold. Fighting was 
therefore resumed. ‘‘ Ratbil did not oppose his advance into the 
land until he had penetrated deep into it, when he seized the 
mountain paths and passes against him, asking the Moslems to 
cease hostilities and offering to refrain from despoiling them. 
This was refused, and Ratbil said, ‘ Well, then take 300,000 
dirhams for а £reaty, and put it in writing for me, agreeing not 
to raid our ^j while you are Wali, nor to burn nor lay waste.'"* 


*Abd Ullah dif this, and when the Caliph ‘Abd ul-Malik (685- 


705 A.D.) learned of it, be dismissed him. Later, when al-~ 


Најјај (c. 694-713 A.D.) was governor of ад, ‘Ubayd Ullah 
ibn Abi Bakrah was sent to Sijistan. He carried on the war 
against Ratbil, and advancing by way of ar-Rukhkhaj encamped 
“in the neighbourbood of Kabul, stopping at a mountain path. 
The enemy blocked it against him and Ratbil joined them. 
So 'Ubeyd Ullah made peace with them on condition that they 
should give him 500,000 dirhams and he should send him three 
of his sons Nahar, al-Hajjàjand Abu Bakrah as hostages, and 
he should make a treaty with them that he shall not fight as 
long as he was governor! This humiliating peace caused 
serius disaffection in the Arab camp, for it was felt that the 
actiqn would seriously weaken Islam on this frontier. Asa 
result of this, hostilities were again commenced. Shuraib, who 
was mainly jnstrumental in the rejection of the peace ‘* made 
a charge bat was killed. The army fought their way along the 


` Fath el.Buldan, Toxt, Ed, by M. J. de Goeje, Brill, 1806, p. 990. 1 am indebted 


to Dr, Mirza of the University of Lucknow for the translation of thia passage which differs — 


from Murgotten's translation in one or two points, It is not very clear whose nona. 
were given sa hostages bnt ва Hatbil's futher was a polytheist and there in no evidence tbat 
his вор had accepted Talam and aw the name of one of the hostages ia the same as ihat of 
the father of ‘Obaid Ullab, 1 am disposed to consider them to be the sous of tho Arab 


Wah. If this was so it would appear that the bostages were given by the Arabs to Ratbil. 
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desert of Bust. Many of them perished of thirst and hunger, 
and Ubayd Ullah died of grief for what he had brought upon his 
men and the fate that had overtaken them.” Soon after this 
disastrous Arab expedition ‘‘ Најјај made peace with Raibil 
agreeing not to make war upon him for seven years (others say 
nine years), on condition that he pays thereafter every year 
900,000 dirhams in kind." This peace was respected by Најјај 
with scrupulous care, and he dismissed an officer who was 
disposed to deal “ harshly with Ratbil in regard to the goods 
which he paid." In the reign of Caliph Walid (705-715 A.D.) 
an attempt was ,made to exact the “‘ tribute from Ratbil in 
eoined money." In 710 A.D. Qutayba, the goyernor of 
Khwasin, undertook à campaign against this '* formidable foe`' 
who had made Sijistàn ‘‘ an ill-omened frontier. У The expedi- 
tion was abortive, and the Arabs were compelled Мо continue 
accepting ‘ payment in kind.' In the reign of Caliph Sulayman 
(715-17. A.D.) Кай ceased to pay any tribute at all. 


Baladhuri informs us that ‘‘ thereafter he did not pay any 5 


tribute to any of the ‘amils of the Umaiyads or of Abu-Muslim 
over Sijistan.'’ It was not till the reign of the Abbasid Caliph 
a] Mansür (754-75 A.D.) that active steps were again taken 
against this prince. Ma‘n ibn Z&'idab on his appointment as 
governor over Sijistin, wrote ** ќо Ratbil to bring tribute for 
which al-Hajjaj had stipulated.' On the receipt of this letter 
Ratbilis said to have sent some ** camels, Turkish tents, and 
slaves, reckoning each at double its value." This aroused the 
anger of the Arab general, and war was resumed ; but. when 
_ Ma'n came to ar-Rukhkhaj “ he found that Ratbil had with- 
— drawn from that place and had gone to Zabulistiin to spend the 
X Ar-Rukhkhaj, we are told, fell to the Ашы, 


* 
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though ** the ‘amils of al-Mahdi (775-85 A.D.) and ar-Rashid 
(786-80 A.D.) continued to collect tribute from  Ratbil as well 
as they could, and kept appointing their agents to rule over the 
regions to which Islam had reached." The same authority 
tells us that when al-Ma'mün, son of ar-Rashid, was in Khurà- 
sin (с. 805-515 A.D.), “double. tribute was paid to him, and 
he subdued Kabul, whose king professed Islam, and promised 
obedience." ' That these expeditions of Ma'mün had no lasting 
effect is proved by the fact that Ratbil was still ruling in Kabul 
in e. 253 A.H) (A.D. 867) when the sons of Darhim, Nasr and 
Salih, fled to him after the conquest of Sijistàn by Ya'qüb ibn 
Layth.? Ya'dab captured Herat in the same year, and in A.H. 
£56 (A.D. 570), turning against Ratbil, marched to Kabul and 
conquered it^ But the §affarids were soon displaced by the 
Persian Samanids ; and the latter, as we shall see further on, 
do not appear to have made any vigorous effort to extend their 
authority in the Kabul valley. 

The above is a meagre account of the struggles of the Arabs 
for about two hundred years (c. 650-860 A.D.) with the Indian 
princes of the Helmund and the Kabul valleys. "Though Bala- 
dhuri once refers to a Kabul-Shàh,* yet he makes it quite clear 
that the line of princes designated by him as Ratbil held sover- 
eign power over the whole region indicated above. We find 
these princes sometimes not only preventing the Arabs from 
advancing beyond Zaranj, but also successfully negotiating 
alliances with the representatives of the Caliph “for his own 
country and the land of Kábul.'* It is thus likely that the Satrap 
on the Helmund as well as the Kabul-Shah were subordinate | to 





this powerful line of princes.* That they. were Hindus — 
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be hinted at by the description of the image of Zür and the 
epithet * polytheists ' applied to them and their soldiers. But 
itis uncertain what the word Ratbil actually means. There is 
no doubt that it was a title and not а personal name, for it is 
assumed by successive princes from father to son. Scholars are 
agreed that the word is not Arabic, and may possibly be 
"urkish.! In that case the identification of this line of 
princes with the descendants of the Sahis who ruled south 
of the Hindukush from about the middle of the fifth century 
onwards is probable. Whether these princes are further 
to be identified with the princes of Kia-pi-shi, noticed by 
Yuan Chwang must remain in tbe present state of our 
knowledge uncertain. But the fact that the Ratbils are found 
ruling in the Kabul valley in the middle of the 9th century A.D., 
the period which, according to al-Birüni and Kalhana,* saw the 
р extinction of the Turki Sahis, seems to favour such an identifi- 
eation. In that case we ean explain why the kings of Kia-pi-shi, 
who formerly lived in Und? gradually shifted their sphere of 
| activity further to the west and south, “The rise of the Kšrkotas 


k in Kashmir, who conquered 'la-ch'a-shi-lo (Taksasilà) from 
them effectively blocked their advance towards the east while the 
- lofty Hindukush range was a barrier in the north and the north- 


west. Thus it was only in the south and the south-west, along 
( ley of the Helmund that they could extend their power; 
is interesting to note that it was here, and not across the 
ukush, that the Arabs first came into conflict with them. 
position of the Sahis, during this period, threatened as they 
owerful enemies from the north and the south, was 
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critical. But the raids of the Arabs on the southern dominions 
of Kashmir, must have soon convinced the Karkotas of the 
common danger threatening the Indian states; and this had 
probably something to do with the policy pursued by Lalitaditya 
Muktipida (с. 713-750 A.D.), who conferred high offices on the 
Sahi princes in his court." But, as we shall see further on, 
this wise policy was not followed by his successors. 

The necessity of this twofold struggle must have been a 
terrible strain on the Sahis, and probably largely contributed 
to bring about the revolution which is described by al-Birüni.* 
The last Turki Saki prince Lagatürmün was imprisoned by his 
Brahman-Vazir, Kallar, who founded an independent dynasty 
which may be conveniently called the Hindu Sahis.* Accord- 
ing to al-Birüni, after him ** ruled the Brahman kings Sümand 
(Simanta), Kamali, Bhim (Bhima), Jaypal (Jayapala), Ananda- 
pila, Tarojanapüla (Trilocanapála). The latter was killed in 
А.Н. 412 (A.D. 1021) and his son Bhimapála five years later 
(A.D. 1026).' * Though al-Birüni makes it clear that the 
dynasty was destroyed in the first quarter of the 11th century, 
as a result of the invasion of the Yaminis of Ghazna, he does 
not supply any details about the history of the Hindu Sahis. 
For this we have to depend mainly on other Muhammadan 
chroniclers and the Rajatarangint of Kalhana. The following 
verses from the latter source which describe the victories of the 


Kashmirian prince Sankaravarman (с. 883-902) appears to - 


have an important bearing on the history of these later Sahis : 

`** The firmly rooted fortune of Alakhana, king of Gürjara, 
he uprooted in battle in à moment, and made a long grief rise 
(in its place). 


` KFB; Pott H, рр, 930-81. 

* Rajatarahgi of Kalbaņa, ТУ, 142-43; soe also Stein's Eng. Trans., Vol. T, p. 00, 
* Bee supra, pp. 62-03. 

* Some call thorn Brakman Bahis. b 

* KH, Eng. Trans. by Sacbau, Vol. II, p. 13. - 
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The ruler of Gürjara gave upto him humbly the Takka-land 
preserving (hereby) his own country as (if he had saved) his own 
body (at the sacrifice) of a finger. 

He caused the sovereign power, which the superior king 
Bhoja had seized, to be given up to the scion of the Thakkiya 
family, who had become his servant in the officeof Chamberlain. 

Alakhána's support, the illustrious Lalliya Sahi—who, 
(placed) between the rulers of the Darads, and Turuskas as 
between a lion and a boar, resembled Aryāvarta (as it lies) 
between the Himalaya and Vindhya (mountains), in whose town 
of Udabhanda (other) kings found safety, just as the mountains 
in the ocean, when threatened by the danger of having their 
wings cut (by Indra); whose mighty glory (outshone) the kings 
in the north, just as the sun-disc (outshines) the stars in heaven,— 
he was not received into service by (Sankaravarman), who 
desired to remove him from his sovereign position." ' 

In describing the achievements of Prabhikaradeya, the 
minister of Gopálavarman (с. 902-04 A.D.) and the paramour of 
the queen-mother Sugandha, Kalhana further adds : 

** As superintendent of treasury (Kosadhyaksa), he plunder- 
ed the riches of the amorous (queen) and vanquished the Sahi 
kingdom at Udabhandapura. 

He bestowed the kingdom of the rebellious Sahi upon 
Toramana,  Lalliya's son, and gave him the new name 
Kamaluka.'' * Ы 
Тһе first thing that strikes us in the verses quoted above is 
the testimony ofthe historian of Kashmir to the strength of the 

rious Sahi princes? Their dominions were placed between 
s and the Turuskas. The seat of the Darads appears 
extended ‘from Citral and Yasin, across the Indus 
ilgit, Cilas, and Bunji to the Kisanganga valley in 
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the immediate north of Kashmir.'' The Turuskasin the south 
were undoubtedly the Muhammadans, who were waging 
unceasing war against the Indian rulers of Afghanistan and 
Sistiin for more than two centuries. In spite of the vigorous 
resistance of the Sahis, the Arabs, we have seen, had advanced 
step by step till Kabul itself fell in 870 A.D. Against this 
irresistible pressure, the Sahis were gradually driven towards 
the Indian frontier, and again transferred their capital to 
Udabhandapura, the old capital of Kia-pi-shi. Already in the 
time of Kamala the Hindu Sahis were known as Rais of 
Hindustan.” 

The'next point that is interesting, is the relationship of 
the Sühis with other Indian States. I have already referred to 
the wise policy of the Karkota king Lalit&ditya who appears to 
have cultivated a policy of friendship with the Sahis, The 
verses of Kalhana quoted above seem to indicate that there was 
also an alliance between the Gurjara king Alakhüna and these 
princes. Alakhina appears to have ruled over ‘ the upper portion 
of the flat Doab between the Jhelum and Chenab rivers, south of 
Dàrvübhisàra, and probably also a part of the Punjab plain 
further east.'* What relations this prince had with the adhiraja 
Bhoja are uncertain. But if the latter is to be identified with the 
Gürjara-Pratihara emperor Bhoja, as seems not improbable,‘ 
then it is not unlikely that the two Gürjara kings" were on terms 
of friendship with each other. Their hostility to a common 
enemy, namely the Utpalas might have brought them together. 
This fact taken together with the well-known hostility of the 


at Rajatarañgim, Eng. Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, р. 47, footnote on Vs. 319-16 of Book 
1; Vol. II, y. 431; Drew, Jummoo, pp, 893 ff. 

> Life, p. 108; see Jami* ‘ul-Hikayat, Elliot, 11, p. 172. 

^ Rüjataragims, Stein's Eng. Trapa, Vol. І, p. 99. 

* ЈАЗВ, 1922, N.B., Vol. XVIII, р. 268; JL, 1923, Vol X. pp. 68.54; Stein's 
note on V, 161 of the Rájstarahgigs, Eng. Trans, Vol. Т, p. 206. ASR, Vol. IT,p. 236; 
Vol. X, p. 101. 

* The epithets Gürjara-bhübhujd and G&rjar-Adhips probably indicate that Alakbápa 
was a* Gārjsra' king ruling over the Punjab settlement of the ' Gürjaras." 
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Gurjara and Sahi kings towards the Arabs, may indicate some 
sort of entente cordiale between these powers for joint action 
against their common enemies. By reversing the policy of 
friendship towards the S@his, Saikaravarman only made the 
task of the defence of the Indian frontier against Islam all the 
more difficult. But Kalhana makes it quite clear that this 
Utpala prince could not make much headway against the 
Sahis. His statement that the illustrious Daliya Sahi, 
““whose mighty glory outshone the kings of the north,'" was not 
received into service by Sankaravarman because the latter 
desired to remove him from his sovereign position, is only a 
politic way of saying that his efforts were fruitless. His violent 
death in the hills of Uras& (modern Hazara district), not very 
far from the Sahi capital, may not be entirely unconnected with 
the hidden hand of the Sahis. 

The next question that confronts us is the identification of 
Lalliya. There is no prince of this name on the list of 
al-Birüni. He was a contemporary of Sankaravarman (883- 
902 A.D.), and was apparently dead in A.D. 902-04, when 
Gopñlavarman was king of Kashmir. His son Kamali, as we 
shall see further on, was a contemporary of ‘Amr ibn Laith 
(c. 879-900 A.D.). Asal-Birüni's account is confirmed when- 
ever we ean check it, it is unlikely that he would omit the name 
of such an important prince as Lalliya. Cunningham first 
suggested that Kallar of al-Birünt is identical with Lalliya of 
Kalbana.' Stein has pointed out that Kalhana's description 
of Lalliya Sahi's great power and repute, agrees singularly withr 
what al-Birüni has to tell us of the ‘energetic founder of the 
Hindu Shàhiya dynasty.'* ‘ The proposed identification of 
Kallar with Lalliya finds further support in the convincing 
conjecture by which Prof. Ch, Seybold, in his remarks on the 
Indica of al-Birüni, has explained the apparent difference of the 


+ ASR, Vol. V, p. 89. 
+ Rajataradgini, Stein's Код. Trans, Vol. П, р. 330. 
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names. Prof. Seybold sees in the form jis of the single MS. 
which has preserved for us the text of the Indica a misread Л 
or 40, and accounts for such a corruption by well-known 
palwographic peculiarities of Arabic manuscripts." Edward 
Thomas referred to this prince certain silver coins of the Bull- 
and-horseman type with the legend  Syalapatideva. This 
identification, based on a possible mistake of the copyists, a 
— for ү, was rightly rejected by Elliot as unwarranted” 
But there is no inherent impossibility in the guess of the latter 
authority that the subversion of the Turki Sahiyas by Lalliya 
may have occurred about 850 А.р. 

The next prince in the list of al-Birüni is Simand. This is 
probably the nameless Sabi prince referred to as contemporary 
of Gopálavarman (с. 902-04 A.D.), who was overthrown by the 
Kashmiriam minister Prabhakaradeva.t His relationship with 
Kallar-Lalliya is not known, but he appears to have carried on 
the policy of hostility of his predecessor against the Utpalas 
which in the end cost him his throne. A large number of coins 
with the legend Sdmantadeva of the Bull-and-horseman type, 
whieh are found in large quantities, not only in Afghanistan, 
but throughont the Punjab and the whole of Northern India, 
have been attributed to this prince. One such coin was found 
“at a place called Obrzycko in the province of Posen, in com- 
pany of 30 different kings of Europe and Asia." Mr. E. 
Thomas was of opinion that this profusion of coins with his 
legend i is to be explained by ‘his having called in the coins of  —— 
hi$ Buddhist predecessors in order to give prevalence to his own ` 
creed of Brahmanism by the substitution of the Bull-and-horse- - 
man type for that of the Elephant-and-lion, which is considered — 
emblematic of Buddhism.’ But as Elliot has pointed out this x 


` Ibid, ZDMG, 1894, Band XLVIII, pp. 099.700. 
* JAAS, 1848, Vol. IX, p. 180; Elliot, Vol, 
‘ol, П, б 
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“supposition seems to be defeated by the fact of our finding 
Samanta coins with elephants also upon them.'* Tt is likely 
that Simanta became so celebrated that his type was imitated 
by later rulers.* 

According to al-Birüni the next king was Kamalü, presu- 
mably the same ruler, who is referred to in the Jawümi' ul- 
Hikayat of Muhammad ‘Auf (c. 1212, A.D.) as Kamali Кау of 
Hindustan, the contemporary and opponent of the Saffarid ruler 
‘Amr ibn Layth (c. 879-900 A.D.) This synchronism helps us 
also to identify him with Toramina, Lalliya's son, who accord- 
ing to Kalhana was given the dominions of the rebellious Sñhi 
(Samand) and upon whom was conferred the new name Kama- 
luka by the minister of the Utpala king Gopalavarman’ (c. A.D. 
902-04).* This invalidates Elliot's suggestion that Kamalü's 
reign commenced in 890 A.D. Both Kalhana and the Mubam- 
madan writers are silent about the relationship of Toram&na- 
Kamala with his predecessor. Mr. E. Thomas proposed to 
identify this prince with the Khvadavayaka or Khedavayaka of 
the coins from the similarity of the metal and style of latter's 
coinage with the other issues of the Sakis. His attempt to 
justify bis thesis by * mutations, blots, or intermixture of 
letters" was rightly rejected by Elliot as too fantastic.* 

The next ruler, according to al-Birüni, was Bhim, no doubt 
the same ruler who is mentioned by Kalhana as the maternal 
grandfather of Diddà, the queen of the Kashmirian king Ksema- 


` й 492; J RAS, 1848, Vol, IX, рр, 182-83 and 275. 

3 2M, Mese. ux. рр. 181-89, 975. CHI, Vol 1, рр. 561.02, #584 
‘bearing bia (Hertoneus) name and his types was issued by his conquerors until 
same way and for tbe same reasons that the East India Company 

to strike rupees bearing the name of the Mughal Emperor, 
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gupta (c. 950-58 A.D.) Didd& was the daughter of king 
Simharaja, the lord of Lohara (modern valley of Loh*rin or Leran 
immediately to the south of Pir Pantsal range, in the hill State 
of Punch)* and other strongholds, who had apparently married 
a daughter of Bhima Sahi of Udabbándapura. The influence 
and power enjoyed by the Sahis in Kashmir during this period 
is illustrated by the fact that already during Kgsemagupta’s life- 
time Bhima built a richly endowed temple of Visnu called 
Bhimakesava in the adoptive country of his grand-daughter the 
remains of which have been traced by Stein in a Muhammadan 
Zirat at Bum"zu? near Martaénda. Certain silver coins with the 
legend Sri-Bhimadeoa, which are mainly found in Kabulistàn, 
have been referred by numismatists to this ruler.' From the 
facts detailed above it is certain that the birth of Bhima cannot 
be pushed back beyond 920 A.D.* He was certainly ruling in 
950-58, but we do not know when he was succeeded by the next 
ruler, Jaypal, who is well-known from Muslim chronicles as the 
opponent of the Yamini kings of Ghazni. Kalhaga is silent 
about this ruler, though he mentions the defeat of an otherwise 
unknown Sahi prince named Thakkana in the reign of Abhi- 
manyu (958-72 A.D.) the son of Didda. YaSodhara the Com- 
mander-in-chief, we are told, *out of spite' rapidly invaded his 
country ‘ which is difficult of access оп account of its streams 
and mountains ' and capturing the Sahi prince * by force * com- 
pelled him to * pay tribute and homage.’° The fact that Thak- 
kana does not occur in the list of al-Birüni lends some strength 
to the suspicion that his list contains the names of only 


Rà,3torasgini, VI, 176-78; VIT, 1081. 
Btein's Eng. Trans. of Rājatarañgiņš, Vol. IT, pp. 293 ff. 
Rajataratgini, Eng. Trans., Vol. T, pp. 104-05; pp. 249-50, footnote on V. 177-78. 
CMI, pp. 64-65. 
Sahis con Kabul, p, 201, If we take it that Diddi was 15 when she was married to 
Ksemagupta (950-58 A.D.) and that sho was born when ber mother, the daughter of Bhima 
was 15, then the birth of Diddà's mother falla in c. 920 A.D. 

* ájatarafgimi, VI, 230.86. 
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important rulers and is by no means to be taken as successive.' 
That Jayapála is not the son of Bhima appears to be indicated 
by Firishta, who gives Ishtpál? (Istapála?) as the name of 
Jayapüla's father ; but we need not agree with Elliot that the 
** introduction of the term ‘Pal’ '' should indicate a change of 
dynasty. The same phenomenon appears in the history of 
the Gurjara-Pratiháras of Kanauj, though there was no 
dynastic change.” 

T have already briefly referred to the gradual advance of the 
Arabs on this frontier. The Saffarid ruler Ya'qüb is said to 
have captured Kabul in 870 A.D., while his brother ‘Amr, the 
next ruler, claims to have defeated Kamali, the Sahi king. The 
Samanids of Transoxania, who succeeded them, do not appear to 
have made any systematic efforts to extend their power in the 
Kabul valley. In c. 322 A.H. (933 A.D.), when the power of the 
Samanids was already on the decline, we finda person named 
Abu Bakr-i-Lawik ruling as Wali of Zabulist€n at Ghazni.“ As 
the word Wali signifies a chief or a sovereign, it is likely that he 
held almost an independent power. In с. 933 A.D. this ruler 
was driven out of Ghazni by Alp-tigin, a Turkish slave of the 
Samanid Amir Mansür, who founded an independent power and 
repulsed all the efforts of his former masters to dislodge him.° 
The establishment of this Turkish principality at once led to a 
renewal of the vigorous forward policy of the early Arabs, which 
further drove the Sahis towards the Punjab and ultimately led to 
their extinction in the first quarter of the llth century A.D. 
Of their once extensive dominions on the Kabul and Helmund 


* Elliot, Vol, IT, р, 424. 
* Briggs is wrong whoo be gives this name in bis translation as Hutpal. The name 
is clearly PLUUXZI; see litbographed Lucknow Ed. (1804), Vol. — za. 
01831), Vol. I, p. 32; Elliot, Vol. П, p. 435, fo, 8, 
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rivers, Lamghün now alone remained, According to Firishta, 
the dominions of Jayapála * extended in length from  Sirhind to 
Lamghin and in breadth from the kingdom of Kashmir to 
Multan.'' We are further told that ‘he resided in the fort 
of Bhatinda (3339 in Patiala State) for the convenience of 
taking steps for opposing the Mahommedan,' who troubled him 
by their repeated invasions.* Thus pushed by an irresistible 
pressure, the Sahis, like many others in Indian History, were 
compelled to take shelter in the Punjab. Fortunately for them 
the power of the kings of Kashmir, the Amirs of Multan, and 
the Gurjagi- Pratibüras of Kanauj wason the decline during this 
period. And this no doubt helped them in re-creating their 
kingdom in the land of the five rivers, Thanks to these favourable 
circumstances they had again become so powerful that Minhaj 
ud-Din calls Jayapala the ‘greatest of the Raes of Hind.'* 
Strategic reasons had also compelled them to transfer their 
capital from their ancient seat at Udabh@ndapur, the Waihand 
of al-Birüni* (mod. Und, near Attock on the Indus), to a 
city beyond the Sutlej. From the frequent reference to Jayapala 
as Raja of Lahore in Firishta, it appears that that city marked 
an earlier stage in the migration of the capital from Ohind to 
Bhatinda.* 

Firishta informs us that during the lifetime of Alp-tigin 
(c. 933-963 A.D.), his general Sabuk-tigin had already com- 
menced predatory excursions in the provinces of Lamghün and 


Multan. In my chapter on Sind I have indicated how these ‚А 
invasions led to the organisation of an alliance between the 


Sahis and the Amirs of Multan. Before the accession of - 


* TF, Brigg’s Eng. Trane, Vol. I, p. 15, оң 
* Ibid, = rA 
* TN, Vol T, p. 82. 
* Bachau's Eng. Trans. of KH, Vol. 
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Sabuk-tigin (c. 977 A.D.), he aided Pirey in 973 A.D. to 
defeat ‘‘a body of infidels who had advanced out of Hind for 
the purpose of seizing Ghaznin.''' This was probably one 
of the first fruits of the alliance referred to above. When 
Sabuk-tigin became king he succeeded through diplomacy in 
detaching Shaikh Hamid Lodi from the side of the Sahis.* 
Then, ‘‘girding up his loins for a war of religion he en- 
deavoured to desolate the territories of Каја Jaypal.... .... the 
ruler of Hindustan.”* These attacks appear to have been 
utterly unprovoked by any acts of hostility on Jayapála's part, 
and resulted in the conquest of ‘‘many castles and strong- 
holds," which no doubt ‘‘ augmented the boundaries of his 
kingdom. But when Jaypal, king of Hindustan, observed these 
things and saw the line of his frontier continually diminishing, 
and immeasurable fractures and losses every moment caused 
in his States, that grievance rendered him disturbed and in- 
consolable...... He saw no remedy, except in beginning to act, 
and to take up arms. He assembled, therefore, all his princes, 
feudatories, nobles, and allies and with a great army approached 
the Musalmün territory. When Nasir-ud-Din perceived this 
he marched from Ghazni against Jaypal. They came together 
upon the frontiers of each state. Each army mutually attacked 
the other, fought and resisted in every way, until the face 
of the earth was stained red with the blood of the slain, and 
the lions and warriors of both armies and nations were worn 
out and reduced to despair. Then............(Prince Mabmüd) 
remarked that all skill and intelligence was unequal to the 
subjugation of this fort, and that all human power fell short 
against it." ' In this crisis а snowstorm came as a godsend 


* TN, Vol. I, p. 18, fn. 7. 
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to the Muhammadans. ‘The atmosphere suddenly changed and 
** from the sharpness of the extreme cold, drew over itself a grey 
mist, so that patience could no longer endure such sufferings, and 
they were near unto the fate of death. The Indian army, 
which was mainly recruited from the plains, naturally suffered 
most,’ and negotiations for peace were opened by Jayapüla. 
In the course of these parleys the Sahi monarch is said to have 
sent the following characteristic message to Sabuk-tigin. 

“You have heard and know the nobleness of Indians, how 
that, in seasons of extremity, they fear not death or destruc- 
tion. They run the edge of the sword over those who wrong 
them, wlien there is no means of escaping the blade. In 
affairs of honour and renown we would place ourselves upon 
the fire like roast meat, and upon the dagger like the 
sunrays.'' * 

Sabuk-tigin was convinced of the truth of Jayapāla's 
statement, and consented to the terms offered. According to 
'Utbi these were: ‘‘ by way of ransom 1,000 packets of 1,000 
dinars sterling, and five stables full of elephants," and ces- 
sion of ''some cities of Hindustan and some fortresses within 
the heart of his kingdom '' and the supply of hostages ‘* until 
the terms of the treaty should be carried into effect......when 
the territories and  fortresses should be restored." We are 
told by this writer and all subsequent authorities that when 
Jayapila ''had gone а few stages and was in safety, and was 
secure in the midst of his kingdom,‘ his base and evil nature 
led him, to infringe the treaty. He entered upon measures 
contrary thereto, and as certain persons were with him, by 
way of doing him honour and for the purpose of taking posses- _ 
sion of the fortresses and territories ceded by the agreement, " 
` TA, p. 3. — sq | 
% KY, p. 37. 7 MI 
* According to Nig&m-ud-Dtn and Firishta the number of elephants was fifty. 

* According to ТР, Brigg's Eog. Trans, Vol. T, p. 17, Jays 
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he threw them into prison, by way of reprisal for some of his 
comrades and company, who were detained at the Amir's 
court as a measure of retaliation." Nizam-ud-Din clearly 
states that Jayapála '' imprisoned the agents of Amir Nasir- 
ud-Din, in retaliation for the imprisonment of the men whom 
he had left as hostages,’’* The Muslim historians, as usual, 
throw all the blame on Jayapála; but it is not unlikely 
that this was a mere pretext for renewing hostilities on both 
sides. Situated as they were, there could be no lasting peace 
between these two states, and we are told that after this, 
Sabuk-tigin ''proceeded to the country of the infidel traitor, 
and wheresoever he came he plundered and sacked tlje country 
until it was annihilated. He dug up and burnt down all its 
buildings and killed these deceivers and infidels; carrying away 
their children and cattle as booty. He made the territory 
of Lamghün, which had been the most populous and flourish- 
ing of all that  eountry, entirely stript and bare. He 
mastered several other territories, and, destroying their temples, 
their sacred buildings, and their churches built mosques 
in their stead, making the light of Islam visible." On 
this Jayapala ‘‘invoked help, and despatched letters seeking 
succour, to the various provinces of India imploring aid." 
Nigdm-ud-Din does not mention the names of the Rajas of 
Hindustan, but Firishta particularly mentions the names of 
the princes of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalinjar and Kanauj who assisted 
Jayapála with men and money.’ All the authorities however are 
agreed that the army of Jayapala mainly consisted af 100,000 
cavalry. To this Nizám-ud-Din adds “many elephants" and 
Firishta, ‘‘an innumerable host of foot.” Evidently Jayapala 

` TA, p 9. 
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was making а supreme effort to crush his foe. Starting from 
his kingdom he marched ‘‘towards the capital of Islam'* 
(Ghazni). 'Utbi does not tellus the place of the battle, but 
according to Nigám-ud-Din and Firishta “һе two armies met 
in the neighbourhood of Lamghan.'' The Hindu army appeared 
to their enemies ''like the boundless ocean and in numbers 
like the ants and locusts of the wilderness." But though the 
forces of Islam were fewer in number, the superior generalship 
of their leader compensated for this. Sabuk-tigin divided his 
soldiers into squadrons of 500 men each, which were directed 
to attack successively one particular point of the Hindu line, so 
that it might continually have to encounter fresh troops. The 
Hindus being worse mounted than the cavalry of Sabuk-tigin, 
were unable to withstand them, and, wearied out by the 
manceuvre just mentioned began to give way. Sabuk-tigin, 
perceiving their disorder, made a general assault ; “the Hindus 
were everywhere defeated, and fled and were pursued, with 
great slaughter to the banks of the Nilab.' ' This was the 
last invasion of Ghazni by Jayapála and *Utbi informs us that 
“from this time the Hindus drew in their tails and sought no more 
to invade the land.” As a result of this war Jayapala practically 
lost all territory to the west of the Indus, including Lamghan, 
and Peshawar. The latter place was put in charge of an offi- 
cial of Ghazni with a force of 10,000  horse.' The possession 
of the strategie outpost at Peshawar placed the remaining terri- 
tories of Jayapila at the mercy of the Yaminis, and they were 
not long in taking advantage of their position. Sabuk-tigin 
died in 997 A.D. After a short interval his son Mahmüd 
succeeded him and at once renewed hostilities against the SaAis. 
In 1000 A.D., apparently without any provocation on Jaya- 
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pàla's part, Mahmüd appears to have invaded the districts west 
of the Indus capturing *' many forts and provinces." But 
this was only a reconnaissance en force, a mere prelude to a more 
ambitious attempt, which took place in 1001 A.D. In that 
year with a well equipped body of 10,000 picked cavalry he 
came into Peshawar.* he object of the Sultan was plunder 
and loot, and it affords us an interesting insight into the men- 
tality of the Muslim chroniclers when they express surprise at 
the intelligence that Jayapala intended to resist this wanton 
attack on his independence. The following quotation from 
*Utbi is an illustration :— 

** But this vile infidel advanced in opposition to “the stand- 
ards of the Sultàn with 8,000 cavalry, 30,000 infantry, and 
300 elephants. The earth groaned under the pain of their 
boots. And when the distance between the two armies was 
but small, the infidel began to delay the commencement of the 
battle and the onset, in order that the rear of the troops and 
those men of the army who were coming up behind the others 
should arrive. The Sultàn perceived this stratagem and hasten- 
ed forward, and wrested the power of choice from his hand." * 

The last portion of this passage appears to indicate that 
Jayapála was taken by surprise and had to hasten to meet the 


+ This is the atatement of Firishta, see op. cit., p. 36; but TA, p. 5, has “seized a few 
returned," 

isis S Dey, fte translator of TA, р. 5, fn. 1, doubts whether this is the modern city of 
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enemy before his mobilization was complete. The battle that 
took place was well contested. Nigim-ud-Din tells us that 
‘the two armies fought with each other and showed much 
gallantry,’’ while Firishta refers to the struggle as obstinate. 
But in the end victory fell to Mabmid, According to “Шы: 
**at the time of mid-day nearly 5,000 carcasses of the infidels 
cut in half by the sword lay upon the field of battle, as food for 
dogs and as a gift for wolves and fifty elephants were cut down 
by the stroke of arrows and of swords. Moreover, they seized 
Jayapála with all his family and children and kindred, and a 
considerable number of his intimate officers, in the snaring 
rope of ‘violence and brought them as prisoners before the 
Sultàn.'' ' 

According to all the authorities this battle took place on the 
Bth of Mubarram, 392 A.H. (c. 1001 A.D.). Amongst the 
booty obtained by the Sultan Muslim chroniclers give much 
prominence to the necklaces (mala) worn by Jayapila and his 
chiefs. According to Nigam-ud-Din and Firishta, the mālā 
worn by the Sahi prince was valued by experts ‘at 180,000 
dimars,'? while ‘Utbi gives the value of all the * precious stones," 
* glittering pearls and valuable rubies’ at 200,000 dindrs of 
* red gold." 

After this victory, Mahmüd pressed his advantage by a 
forward push, and commanding the army “ to fly forth into the 
province of Hindustan,” went to Bhatinda, “the place of ~ 
residence of Jaypal and reduced it after a siege." * According 
to ‘Utbi Mabmüd then made “‘ friendship with him (Jayapala) 
and took his son asa hostage for the confirmation of his 
promise, and dismissed him to his own country.'" Nigām-ud- 
Din is silent on the point, but Firishta says that the prisoners. s 
were released ‘on payment of а large ransom, and on d 
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stipulating for ап annual tribute.'’’ According to both ‘Utbi 
and Firishta, Jayapála after being released resigned the crown 
to his son. Не “shaved his head, and threw himself into 
fire and went into the lowest pits of hell." But they differ as 
to the reasons which led him to this decision. ‘Utbi says : 
** Now in mid-India it had been а long time established as a 
rule that if any king fellas a prisoner into the hands of the 
Muslims, he should no longer hold his kingdom and that no 
more allegiance should effectually appertain to him." But 
Firishta says: ‘‘ It is said that, in those days, a custom pre- 
vailed among the Hindus that whatever r@j@ was twice over- 
powered by strangers became disqualified to reign." * As 
Jayapala was defeated more than twice, I think the tradition 
contained in the Kitab-i- Yamini is more reliable. 

Jayapala was succeeded by his son Anandapála in about 
1001-09 A.D. At this time the extent of the territories of the 
Sühis in the south reached the borders of the Amirate of. Multan 
and included the principality of Bhera (Ваһ, Bhatiah) 
situated on the west bank of the Jhelum under the Salt 
Range. Taking advantage of the misfortunes of Jayapála, 
its feudatory таја Bijay Ray appears to have '' refused to 
pay his proportion of tribute to Anandapála,"* Mahmüd 
made this a pretext to invade the Sahi dominions again 
in 1004 A.D. Firishta says that Mabmüd undertook this 
invasion because ‘‘the tribute from Hindustan has not been 
paid." It is not unlikely that Anandapála represented to 
the Sultan that he was unable to pay anything sq long as 


Ы RY. p: 383; TF, p. 38 According to the TN, Vol. 1, p.82, Jayapüla was kept aa 
at Mau-Yazid,in Ehur&sün. The sum of bis ranaom is fixed by the same 
Е at 80 dirhams, but, as Raverty points out, this is probably а mistake for $0,000. 
See ibid, footnote 7. 
* KY,p. 283; TF, р. 38. 
, VP, Бар Trenes. Vol, T, p. 39; Briggs writes the name of the ruler of Bhera as 
Beejy Ray.’ Bot ia thelithographed text itis 3129 and во it can be resd as ‘Bijay 
ud fe, Vijaya-rüya. 
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he was not paid by the таја of Bhera. But what appears to 
be more probable is that next to Peshawar Mahmüd wanted 
another stronghold on the plains of the Punjab, to serve as a base 
for his ambitious programme of plunder and temple spoliation. 
Bhera was such a place. In the picturesque language of ‘Utbi: 
‘this city had a wall whose height could be reached only by 
eagles. Its sentinel, if he wished, might hold converse with 
the stars, and its watchman, if he desired, might give kisses 
upon the lip of the planet Venus.''' From its safe retreat 
therefore he could deal easy blows against the Muhammadan 
principalities of the lower Indus valley, and what was more 
important, crush the Sahis, whose territory blocked his advance 
into the rich countries of the trans-Gangetic plain. The таја 
of Bhera '' relying on his lofty hill and drunk in the pride of 
his numerous followers, came out of the city and trusting in the 
might of bis heroes and the majesty of his fortune, stood the 
engagement." For three days successively the battle raged 
fiercely outside the walls of the city, until the Indians were 
driven into the fortress, which was besieged. Bijay Ray escaped 
from the fort with a few followers but being pursued ‘ drew 
his piercing khanjar, and falling, resigned his fearless life, and 
impure soul.........amidst the ranks of hell." Mahmid there- 
upon *' spread the carpet of the Muhammadan religion and law, 
and drew the people of those provinces into the bond of Islam, 
and arranged the construction of mosques and pulpits." * 
Soon after the conquest of Bhera, Mahmaüd turned his 
attention to Multan, whose rulers had most unwisely dissolved 
their alliance with the Sahis and stood aside while the fortunes 
of Jayapala and his son were being laid low by the cruel blows 
of the unscrupulous Turk. Its ruler Dà'üd now realised when 
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it was too late that “‘if a barrier was not expeditiously raised 
against this roaring torrent” it would soon overwhelm the states 
of India whether they be Hindu or Muslim. In 1005 A.D. 
when Mahmüd's intention came to his knowledge, he appealed 
to Ánandapala to come to his assistance, and Firishta informs 
us that the latter *' true to his alliance,'' responded to the call. 
According to 'Utbi, Mahmid after crossing the Indus sent to 
Annndapala ** a person to request of him that he would permit a 
passage through the midst of his kingdom that the army of 
Islam might pass. He, however, placed the hand of repulse 
upon the face of the Sultàn's request, and took the road to 
stubbornness and obstinacy.'" * The struggle that ensued was 
thus caused by the perfectly legitimate objections of Anandapala 
to the use of his territory as a base of operations against a 
friendly and peaceful power. Mabmiid at once extended '' the 
hand of plunder, levelling, destruction and burning into his 
villages and cities," Anandap&la was defeated and driven from 
“one strait into another and from one path to another '' until 
he was expelled to the province of Kashmir. According to 
Firishta, Anandapüla was defeated near Peshawar and pursued 
as far as the town of Sodra (Wazirabad, 50 miles north of 
Lahore) on the left bank of the Chenab.' It seems likely that 
it was during this campaign that Sukhapàla, one of the sons of 
the Sahi king, was taken prisoner in Peshawar by Abu ‘Ali 
-Simjuri, one of the generals of Mahmüd. Sukhap&la appears to 
have accepted Islam under the name of Nawüsa Shah, and when 
Malimüd hastened from Multan to meet the Turkish Пак Khan, 
he “placed the management of the affairs of Hindustan *' in the 
hands of this prince. The crossing of the Oxus by a fresh body 
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of the Turks under Пак Khün was only one of the acts of the 
drama which was being played in the North of Hindukush, at 
least from the beginning of historictimes. Before the act was 
over the Yaminfs of Ghazna, like the Sahis before them, were 
driven into the valleys of the Punjab rivers. The struggle was 
even then extremely fierce. This war though in no way directly 
connected with the history of the Sais, yet affords us interest- 
ing evidence of their nobility, and if we may be permitted to 
say so, lack of opportunism which is the basis of all successful 
statesmanship.  Al-Birünr tells us that when Mahmuüd was thus 
fighting a life-and-death struggle with Пак Khan and '' implor- 
ing the Almighty to strengthen his right hand and forgive his 
errors," Anandapala sent the following letter to the Sultan of 
Ghazni :— 

** I have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in Khurásán. If you wish, I shall come to 
you with 5,000 horsemen, 10,000 foot soldiers and 100 ele- 
phants, or if you wish, I shall send you my son with double 
the number, In acting thus, I do not speculate on the impres- 
sion which this will make on you. Е have been conquered by 
you, І do not wish that another man should conquer you,'*! 

Al-Birünt informs us that this epistle was sent to Mabmüd 
when the relations between them ‘‘ were already strained to the 
utmost." “* Тһе same prince,’’ says he, “‘ cherished the 
bitterest hatred against the Muhammadans from the time when 
his son was made a prisoner."** Though all will share 
al-Birüpi's admiration for the ** noble bearing and sentiment '* 
of the prince, historians will nevertheless deplore that by his 
inaction Anandapüla lost the only chance of crushing his foe 
whose unscrupulous ambition unchecked by any moral considera- 
tions was soon to bring about the extinction of his line. His 
short-sighted policy was again responsible for the defeat of his 
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son Sukhapala, who had returned to the Hindu fold and had 
thrown off his allegiance to Mahmüd. This prince took full 
advantage of the pre-occupations of Mahmüd in Khurasan and 
expelled all the officers of the Sultàn from India; but unaided, 
he was no match for Mabimüd, who soon after his great victory 
over Пак Khan '' marched with a great expedition towards 
India." Sukhap&la was defeated, taken prisoner, and after 
being compelled to pay 400,000 dirhams was imprisoned for 
the rest of his life.' The nemesis of his faulty policy came in 
1008 A.D. when Mahmüd, disregarding all his noble sentiments, 
invaded his territories under the pretext of an unfriendly act 
when Mahmid attacked Multan in 1005 A.D.  Aecording to 
Firishta, ‘‘ Anandapál, hearing of his intentions, sent ambas- 
sadors on all sides inviting the assistance of other princes of 
Hindustan, who now considered the expulsion of the 
Mahommedans from India as a sacred duty. Accordingly the 
rajas of Ujain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi, and Ajmer 
entered into confederacy, and collecting their forces, advanced 
towards Punjab with the greatest army that had yet taken the 
field *...... The Hindu women on this occasion sold their jewels, 
and melted down their golden ornaments (which they sent from 
distant parts), to furnish resources for the war; and the Gukkurs 
and other warlike tribes joining the army, surrounded the 
Mahommedans, who were obliged to entrench their camp." ° 
It is surprising however that the contemporary historian 
*Utbi gives not the slightest hint about this confederacy. He 
simply states that ‘‘ Anandapal came to confront him (Mabmüd) 
with a numerousarmy.'" Nigam ud-Din is also silent on the 
point. Under the circumstances it is perhaps reasonable to 
doubt the accuracy of this historian of the 17th century. In 
š ^ ., Vol. I, р. 45. 
TRY, p. tam: TA она ену та. м» suggest Ua) u 
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later times Mahmid was regarded as a champion of Islam, and 
it is not impossible that Firishta has exaggerated the amount of 
opposition which faced Mahmüd. At any rate there is no 
evidence outside Firishta that this common danger galvanized 
the Indian states of Northern India into common action. 
According to “ШЫ the battle took place on the banks of the 
Wahind (Und; Indus).  Firishta says that the two armies 
“ arrived in sight of each other on a plain on the confines of the 
province of Peshawar.''' The same authority says that the 
two armies ' remained encamped forty days without coming 
into action," and “ the troops of the idolaters daily increased in 
number.'"' The following account of the battle is taken from _ 
Ta'rikh-i-Firishta: ''Mahmüd......ordered 6,000 archers to the 
front to endeavour to provoke the enemy to attack his entrench- 
ments. The archers were opposed by Gukkurs, who, in spite 
of the king's efforts and presence, repulsed his light troops and 
followed them so closely that no less than 30,000 Gukkurs with 
their heads and feet bare, and armed with various weapons, 
penetrated into the Muhammadan lines, where a dreadful carnage 
ensued, and in a few minutes 5,000 Muhammadans were slain. 
The enemy were at length checked, and being cut off as fast as 
they advanced, the attacks became fainter and fainter, till on a 
sudden, the elephant, upon which the prince who commanded 
the Hindus rode, becoming unruly from the effects of the 
naphtha balls, and the flights of arrows, turned and fled. This 
circumstance produced a panic amongst the Hindus, who seeing 
themselves deserted by their general, gave way and fled also." 2 
In the pursuit 20,000 Hindus are said to have been killed, but 
it is surprising that after such a victory the spoil that fell to the 
Sultan was only 30 elephants. This is also confirmed by Nizam ` 
ud-Din ; but *Utbi gives the number as 60. The serious nature 


* Ibid; p. 840. In Reyoold's translation the name of the River ia Wamund while in 
Elliot it is Wábind (Vol. IL, p. 33). Reynold appears to have mistake А! t —— 
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and obstinate character of the contest is however confirmed by 
the following extract from the last historian: ‘ And from the 
time that the falcon of morning took his flight from the nest of 
the horizon, until the crow of darkness, closed her wing, the 
fire of battle burnt, and the pieces of men's bodies, hacked by 
the sword coloured the earth as if by anemones. And it had 
nearly happened that the army (of the Sultan) were wounded 
(worsted), and that the infidels had obtained the high hand. 
However...the Sultàn with his own guards made a charge, under 
which the feet of the infidels were unable to stand.''' After 
this victory Mabmüd raided and plundered the rich temple of 
Nagarkot * (A. Н. 400—1009 A.D.) Soon after Malimüd again 
renewed his depredations on the Sahi dominions, and virtually 
put an end to their independent power. ‘Utbi informs us 
that ‘‘ when the king of Hind witnessed the marks of the 
wound of the Sultan's standard in the nearest and most 
distant part of his kingdom, and ascertained his weakness 
in resisting the army of Islam, he sent the chiefs of his 
kindred and the flower of his guards on an embassy to offer 
submission to the Sultan, and humbled himself, and bound 
himself to tribute and fidelity, and appointed 60 yokes of 
elephants to be sent by him as a service to his beloved fortune, 
and assigned a payment to be mutually arranged, which should 
be sent yearly by the nobles of that province, and the people 
of that district to his treasury. And that by way of acting 
as viceroy, he should keep 2,000 men at his court, and that at 
‘all recurring days, and returning months and years he should 
ess fidelity to these conditions, and that the successors 
һе sons of every one, who should occupy royalty and 
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should obey and follow this law.’’* The historian naively 
remarks: ''thus the road for caravans and merchants between 
the districts of Khurāsān and Hind became open." But more 
important still, India beyond the Sutlej became open to the 
rapacity of the Ghaznavid masquerading under the guise of 
religious zeal. In 1011-12, Mahmad, disregarding the protests 
of Anandapàla, plundered and desecrated the rich temple of 
of Jagarsom (Cakrasvümin) at "lhanesar. ** Тһе soldiers 
ravaged and pillaged whatever they could lay their hands 
upon, broke the idols and carried Jagarsom to  GhaznIn." 
According to Firishta, Anandapüla was not only forced to make 
arrangements for the safe passage of Mahmud's army but 
“conducted himself with so much policy and hospitality towards 
Mahmud, that he returned peaceably to Ghazni." But he 
nevertheless records that Mahmud did not penetrate further 
east from Thanesar from “‘ apprehension of Anandapüla, Raja 
of Lahore." It was urged by his officers that it would be 
impossible to keep possession of the conquests in the Ganges- 
Jumna valley unless the Sahis were completely destroyed So 
in 1013-14 A.D., without any provocation on their part 
Mahmud again marched against them. 

Butin the meantime Anandapala had died, leaving his son 
Trilocanapüla to succeed him on the throne.* According to 
al-Birüni he *was the very opposite of his father,’ who, as 


` KY, pp. 861-62. 
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we have seen, ''cherished the bitterest hatred"? against the 
Musalmans. Ву this al-BIrüni probably means that Trilocana- 
pala was not so inimically disposed towards Mahmüd. But this 
did not save him from the fury of the Ghaznavids, who were 
now bent on the complete destruction of his dynasty. Both 
Nigàm ud-Din and Firishta tell us that Mabmüd first marched 
against ‘‘the fort of Nandanah which is situated among the 
Balnath hills" (Salt range). Finding himself unable to meet 
the Sultan alone with any hope of success, Trilocanapila ‘left 
tried warriors for the protection of the fort '' and retired into 
the valley of Kashmir. The fort surrendered after a siege, 
and Mahmud then followed the Sahi prince who had in the 
meantime taken up with his son Nidar Bhim a position ** which 
was narrow, precipitous and inaccessible." In this supreme 
crisis of the fortunes of the Sahis, Trilocanapüla appears to 
have appealed for help to the Kashmirian king, Saragrüma- 
гаја (1003-1028 A.D.).* Asa result of this appeal Tunga, the 
prime minister of Kashmir, who had already married Bimba 
a Sahi princess to his son, was sent with a large army to the 
assistance of Trilocanapála. Kalhana has preserved the follow- 
ing interesting record of this expedition and the subsequent 
conflict with the Hammira.? 


! Bee Babur-nama, Eng. Trans. by A. 5. Beveridge, 1021, Vol II, p. 452; Babor 
places the ВАМ billa 5 marches from Sind-water (Indus). AGI, pp. 189-90; IGI, 
Vol ХХІ, р. 412 1.; XXIII, p. 360. It i» probable that Nandanab was in the Jhelum 
district, Castes and Tribes of the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, Vol. I, 
p.289. Воб вее CHI, Vol. IIT, р. 17 fo., where its situation is given as '30* 43” N. 

E š 
Rajatorañgíni, VII, 47. Kalbapa unfortunately does not give the date of this 
— Ет in the chronology of the Muslim chroniclers make it difficult 
the date with certainty but Stein's suggestion that it was 1019 A.D. appears to 
‘be reasonable. бее his Eng. Trans., Vol, I, p. 107, and notes on verses 47-69 of Book 
VIL Also bis Sahis con Kabul, р. 202, 

RüjateraÁgim, УП, 48-63, 103. Tho identity of Hemmira with Mabmüd was 
sed by Reinaud. Thomas had shown that it is derived from the Arabio title 

im, which appears on the coins of the Ghamnavids. See Stein's footnote 
‘Book VII, in bis Eng. Trans, Also infra, chapter on the Candratreyas 
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“When he, together with his son, had been hospitably 
received by the Sahi, who had gone to meet him, and had been 
in the land for five or six days, the Sahi noticed that they gave 
no thought to night watches, the posting of scouts, to military 
exercises, and other (preparations) proper for an attack, and 
spoke thus to Tunga, who was intoxicated (with self-con- 
fidence). 

Until you have become acquainted with the Turuska war- 
fare you should post yourself on the scarp of this hill, (keeping) 
idle against your desire. 

This good counsel of Trilocana(pala) he in his pride 
did not decept, but remained, together with his troops, eagerly 
looking out for battle. 

Thence he crossed with rather a small force to the other 
bank of the Tausi, and defeated a corps which Hammir had 
sent on reconnaissance. 

Though he was filled thereupon with pride, the Sahi ex- 
perienced in war, repeated again and again the same advice 
he bad given before. 3 

Blinded by his desire for battle, he did not accept the 
Sühi's counsel. Advice is no use to those whose destruction 
is near. 

In the morning then came in fury and full of battle array, 
the leader of the Turuska army himself, skilled in stratagem. 

Thereupon the army of Tunga dispersed immediately. 
The Sahi force, however, was seen for (some) time moving 
about in battle. — 
Even when the Sahi army was gone, Jayasitaha rushed 
about fighting, also Srivardhana and Vibhramárka, the Dama 
of Samqgrama's family. } 
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Trilocanapala, causing floods of blood to pour forth in 
battle, resembled Siva (irilocana) when sending forth the fire 
which burns the world at the end of the Kalpa. 

After fighting crores of armour-clad soldiers in the battle 
this (prince) who was experienced in affairs, came forth singly 
from among the foes pressing (around him). 

When Trilocana(pala) had gone afar, the whole country was 
overshadowed by hosts of fierce Candalas which (resembled 
clouds оѓ) locusts." ' 

In the passage quoted above Kalhana vividly describes the 
great personal bravery of Trilocanapüla. The battle took place 
on the banks of the river Tausi, which is probably tlie Tohi of 
Prunts (Parnotsa— mod. Punch) flowing into the Vitasta above 
the town of Jhelum.* Stein has shown that “ through the valley 
of the Prunts Tohi leads the most convenient route toward 
Lohara (Lob*rin). From there again, a route much used in 
old times, leading over the Tos'maidán Pass opens access to 
Kashmir. It is actually by this route that we find two years 
later Mahmüd attempting the invasion of Kashmir.'' * Trilocana- 
pala appears to have strongly entrenched himself on this moun- 
tainous route, and apparently advised Тийса to do the same, 
“ keeping (himself) idle.'' "The account of Utbi shows that 
Mahmüd could not gain any decisive advantage over the Sahi 
so long as he remained “‘ entrenched behind stones." It was 
only when the Indians “descended from their narrow passes 
into the open plain `” that the Gaznavids “ picked them up like 
а bird picking up grains with a sharp beak.' t Thus.the state- 
ment of Kalhana, that the battle was lost owing to the over- 
bearing assurance and carelessness of Tunga who refused to 
occupy a safe defensive position assigned to him by the experi- 
enced Sahi, appears to be borne out by the Muslim chronicler. 


ы . Trans. by Stein, Vol. I, pp. 272-79. 

` e equ, Stein's Eng. Trans, p. 107; also bis notes on VIT, 4-69 on p. 271. 
` Ibid. 

* KY, p. 890. 
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The account of Kalhana that after Trilocanapala left the field the 
Candalas (Turks?) ‘‘overspread the land like locusts’’ is also 
supported by Muslim historians. Nigam ud-Din tells us that 
after dislodging the алі, Mahmüd entered the valley of 
Kashmir, and “carried away much booty in the shape of 
prisoners of war, and gold, and after converting many infidels 
to Islam, and laying the foundations to Islam, went back to 
Ghaznin."' Kalbana tells us that even after this defeat 
Trilocanapála did not cease to make heroic efforts to recover his 
kingdom and that '* the Hammira did not breathe freely, thinking 
of the superhuman powers of the illustrious Trilocanapüla.'' * 
We are told that in his subsequent contests with the Turuskas 
the Sahi king mainly relied on his force of elephants, but 
Kalhana makes it clear that bis efforts bore little fruit. He 
plainly regards the defeat, described above as the final stroke 
that brought about the downfall of the once mighty dynasty. 
According to al-Birüni, Trilocanapála was killed in A.H. 412 
(A.D. 1021) no doubt in one of these struggles against the 
Yaminis.* 1 

Kalthana describes the defeat of Trilocanapàla as only an 
incident in the rapid decline of * the royal glory of the Sakis." 
In his time (c. 1150 A.D.) the very name of the Sahi kingdom 
had nearly vanished, and one asked oneself whether '* with its 
kings, ministers, and its court, it ever was ог was not." But 
he also bears ample evidence to the profound impression that 
was produced on the minds of all contemporaries by their 
destruction. The following statement of al-Birūnī not only 
corroborates the Indian historian, but also shows bow powerfully 
even the Muslims, the worst enemies of the Sahi’s were impres- 
sed by their greatness. * — — 


Räjatarañgisi, VIL. Ce OOO 
КН, Trans, by Sachan, | ELS » 
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“ The Hindu Sháhiya dynasty is now extinct, and of the 
whole house there is mo longer the slightest remnant in exist- 
ence. We must say that, in all their grandeur, they never 
slackened in the ardent desire of doing that which is good and 
right, that they were men of noble sentiment and noble 
bearing." 

The Sahis though destroyed as a reigning power in the 
Punjab, appear to haye lingered for some years in the hilly 
districts south of Lohara (Lohkot of the Muslim chroniclers),' 
under the leadership of Bhimapala.? Some of Mabhmüd's later 
invasions in this direction may have had the destruction of this 
last remnant of tbe S@his as one of their objectives. According to 
al-Btrünt, Bhimapala was killed in A.D. 1026.? The Sahi princes 
then took shelter in the Kashmirian court and took a prominent 
part in the history of the Loharas (1003-1128 A.D.). Kalhama 
mentions ** Rudrapala and other Sahi princes '' (Sahiputrah) who 
were most dear to king Ananta (1028-63 A.D ) and “exhausted 


A See note E. by Stein in Vol. 1, pp. 993 1. of bis Eng. Trans. of the fajataras) jns. 

x Muslim chroniclers mention Rái-Jaypàlof Kansuj and his son prince Bhimapüls, 
and Elliot bas identified them with the princes of the Sahi family known to them as Taro- 
Janpül, Naro'Jaypál or Jaypál (ID and his son Nidar Bhim. Elliot remarks that `" Like 
aa the reigning family was driven (гош Kabul to Bhora, and from Bhera to Lahore, so it 
scoms now to have been driven from Lahore to Kansuj." But apart from tbe unlikelihood 
of the Saki dominions extending яо far east, we have to take into account the Inst princes 
of the Gurjara-Pratibita dynasty of Капап]. The Jhüsi copperplate of Trilocsnap&la 
clearly shows that the princes of Kanauj during this period were Ršjyapála and Trilocana- 
påla; and it is likely that the Mualim chroniclers confused the former name with Rai- 
Jaypál of the Sahie with which they were familiar, Tt js also significant that the last 
hich destroyed the independence of the Sühir should have been fonght in the north 
removed from Kanauj. ТЬе Jbüsi plate only says 
of Rajyapala; that does not exclude the possibility 
also be noted that Kalbapa, 










uer feodi ibt 
‚рр. 276-81 ; EHI, 19 
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the kingdom's revenues by the large salaries they drew." + On e 
of these, '* Diddápála, though he drew daily 80,000 (dinnaras) 
from the king, could yet not sleep in peace at night." Another, 
Anaügapála “ (that) Vetàla, who was the king's favourite, was 
ever planning the breaking up of the golden statues of gods. 
Rudrapala protected those, who robbed (others) of their 
property and lives, and was a safe refuge for thieves, Candálas 
and the like. Kayasthas, who were Rudrapila’s intimates, 
oppressed the people," while through his companionship, ““ the 
king was led into evil habits, just as Suyodhana, through that of 
Karna.” ? 

The quotations cited above distinctly show that the Sahis 
during this reign wielded great power at the Lohara court; but 
they had at the same time degenerated from the noble ideals of 
their ancestors. But that they were still brave soldiers is illus- 
trated by the repulse of the invasion of the Darads by Rudrapala 
who, we are told, cut off the head of the Darad lord and re-estab- 
lished his “ awe-inspiring splendour.''* Rudrapàla however soon 
died of the '' Ша disease and other Sahi princes too found an 
early death.’’* Their deaths for a time caused the Sahis to lose 
their power.* But there was again a revival of their influence 
in the reign of Kalasa (1063-89 A.D.). Kalhana speaks of 
“ four arrogant rajaputras from the Sahi family, Bijja, Pittha- 
гаја, Раја, and another" as his favourites. They are said to 
have induced the king “© to take toa way (of living) which is 
followed by the wicked." * Some of the queens of king Harsa 
(1059-1101) including his chief queen Vasantalekha are des- 
cribed as Sahi by birth and are said to have burned themselves 
on a pavilion of the palace, when the doomed king was attacked, 


`  Bajatarangiri, VIL, 145, 
* qid, VII, 146-53. 
* Ibid, VII, 174-76. 
° bid, VII, 177-78. 
, 
. 


Ealhapa calls these chiefa Sahi-putras and Sahi-tana, й 
Ibid, VII, 272-74, yas, ibid. 
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at Srinagara, by the rebellious Damaras.' Thus it is evident that 
the Sahie remained a factor in Kashmirian court life long after 
their extinction as an independent political power. Their influ- 
ence, as we have seen, was not always beneficial; but they were 
always noted for their bravery and military capacity. It is 
interesting to note that even after their complete extinction in 
Kashmir a halo and a charm continued to surround the name 
Sahi. Ksatriya families outside that country still continued 
to trace their descent to these princes. Kalhana while describ- 
ing the reign of Jayasimha (A.D. 1128-49) remarks: “То 
this day the appellation Sahi throws its lustre on a numberless 


host of Ksattriyas abroad, who trace their origin to (hat (royal) 
family.'' * 


` Ibid, УП, 956, 1560, 1571, 1579. Was the Dard ruler Vidyádhara Sahi, the coo- 
temporary of Harga (c. 1089-1101), connected with these Sahis? Note also the Sahi king of 


Kira mentioned in tho Khajuraho stone inscription of Dhabga Candella (с. 954-1002 
A.D.), El, Vol. I, pp. 1338. 


> Rájatarahgigi VILI, 8230. 
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Cos or тнк SAuts 


(The following coins are usually referred to the 
princes of this dynasty: ) = 







Reverse. 















Probably belongs 
to Kamala or 
Kamaluka. 


Ball and | Probably belongs 
= horseman. to Simand or 
Bümanta. 
з. " 0 
Bri-Bhimadeva Probably bi 
5. Sri-V ehkadeca Not identified. 
6. 


Sri-Khamara- 
yaka, 


— 
с 


examine all these coins in the coin cabinet of the 
Specimens of the same type of coins be 


"Threugh the courtesy and assistance of Mr. Allan I cot 


r oA d 


(e 10011015 A.D.) 
G 1018-1021 A.D.)  (Nawàsah Shab) 
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Verka, aud Vanka, Khamarayaka as Khadavayaka, Khuda- 
vayaka and Khudüvayaka and]Asatapála as ASatapála. I could 
not find the single copper coin of the Lion-and-peacock type in 
the British Museum which according to Bayley had the legend 
Sri-Kamara or Kamra. But probably this is the same as No. 1. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 


(Dates approzimate) 
n 


I. Toe TURKI SAnis. 
Last King Lagatirmin (с. 850 A.D.). 


II. Tae Ніхро SAuis. 
Kallar—Lalliya (c. 850-870 A.D.). 
Simand—Simanta _ 
(с. 870-900 A.D.) 


1 m 
Тоскана mies aU d D.) 


Istapilo 
apta (с. 965-1001 A.D.) 
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CHAPTER III 
` 
Dynastic History or KASHMIR 


The present State of Kashmir * covers an area of 80,900 
square miles, extending from 32^17' to 36°58’ N. and from 7326 
io 80730' E Its northern frontier almost touches the upper 
waters of the Ab-i-Panja. In the south it faces the Punjab 
. districts of Jhelum, Gujrat, Sialkot and Gurdaspur., West to 
east it extends from the river Yarkhun to the Lingzi Thang 
Plains. Of this extensive area ancient Kasmira formed but a 
small portion. The political and geographical application of the 
term was ‘ restricted to the great basin of the Vitasta (Jhelum) 
and the side valleys drained by its tributaries above the 
Baramula defile." It was surrounded on all sides by a ring of 
high mountains, which сап be conveniently divided into three 
main ranges. Опе of these, known as the Pir Pantsal Range, 
formed the southern and south-western boundary of Kashmir. 
It extends from the Bán*hàl Pass to the valley of the Vitastà. In 
Kalhana's time it was inhabited by the Khasas, the modern 
Khakkas, and was divided into a number of semi-independent 
hill states. In the south-east of this range was situated the 

principality of Kagthavata (mod. Kishtwar), whose chiefs had 
practically independent power.’ Between this state and Kangra, 
the ancient Trigarta, Jay the hill state of Campa (mod. Chamba) 
пове chiefs frequently intermarried with the Lohara kings of 
mir: To the west of Campi was situated the small 
endent state of Vallapura (mod. Ballavar). The ‘ whole 
int, VIII, 500. : 

, 588, 1512 ; and Stein's note on УП, 218, in bia Eog. Trans, Vol. 1: 


2 е 
‚ 1083, 1443, 1581. 
VII, 220, 270, 588 ; VIII, 530, 642, 622, ete, 
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tract of the lower and middle hills between the Candrabhaga 
and the Vitastā’ was known in ancient times as Dérva- 
bhistra.' Generally this region was split up into a 
number of smaller hill states, the most considerable of 
which was Rüjapuri (mod. Rajauri).? On the north-west 
of Rajapurl was situated the principality of Lohara, which 
included the valley now known as Loh'rin. To the west, in 
the lower valley of the Tausi (mod. Tohi) and perhaps 
extending up to the left banks of the Vitasta, this state was 
adjoined by the principality of Parnotsa (mod. Punch)? For 
the facility of communication between the Punjab and these hill 
states and the Kashmir valley nature had provided a number of 
passes through the Pir Pantsāl Range. Of these, we have al- E 
ready mentioned the easternmost one, the Ban*hal Pass, the | 
Banasalé of Kalhaņa* which ‘ owing to its small elevation 
(9,000 ft.) must have always been a convenient route of commu- 
nication towards the upper Chenab Valley and the eastern of the | 
Punjab Hill States." Тһе castle of Bāņaśsālā, which guarded 
this route, was in the hands of a Khasa chief in the 12th cen- i 
tury. ‘About 8 miles straight to the west of the lake Kons*r 
Мар the range is again crossed by a pass over 14,000 ft. high," 
which under the name Siddha-patha (mod. Sidau or Badil) is 
mentioned by Kalhapa.' * It lies on a route which in an almost 
straight line connects Srinagar with Akhnur and Sialkot in the 
Punjab plain. About five miles due north of the (lake) Nandan 
Sar ' we again reach a pass now known as Pir Pantsàl (11,400 
ft), ppbably the Pañcāladhārāă of Ksemendra^ * The route — 
which crosses it, has from early days to the present time been —— 
the most frequented line of communication from. Kashmir to the 











s Wee Tass Паз V. 4, 900) VIT, 881: VIET, 168. 
„УТ, 256, 348-49, 351 ; VIT, 105, 207, 533, 539, 841, 546, 
3 hd, TV, 186, also Btoin's footnote on this bia Ese. — 
1300: VIII, 633 914, 917, ate, 
1655-65. 
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central part of the Punjab.' The next considerable depression, 
which was also an ancient line of communication, was the 
Tóos*maidün Pass, which connected Srinagar with the Western 
Punjab, via Lohara. During the reign of the Lohara kings 
(c. 1003-1154 A.D.) this route acquired special importance in 
the history of Kashmir. Beyond this, in the north-west, the Pir 
Pantsà] Range gradually descends into the Vitastà valley which 
Was one of the great gates of Kashmir, connecting it with Urasa 
(mod. Hazara), Gandhira (mod. Rawalpindi district), and the 
regions to the west. It was through this route that Yuan 
Chwang and Ou-K'ong came to Kashmir. As the route ended 
in Kashmir at Variham@la’ (mod. Báramüla) it is convenient to 
designate it after the name of that town. The kings of Kashmir 
appear to have held Vitasta valley as far as Bolyasaka* (mod. 
Buliasa) as an outlying frontier district. Beyond this, up to the 
borders of Ura$à, the valley was known as Dvàárüvati (mod. 
Dvarbidi),? North of Dvàárávati in the lower valley of the 
Krsna (mod. Kishen Ganga), lay the semi-independent Khasa 
principality of Karnáha (mod. Karnàv). Between Dvaravati 
and Karnáha, the Kajnag Range accompanies the Vitasta for 
about eighty miles down to Muzaffarabad. * The mountains 
which enclose the Kashmir valley in the north-west and north, 
may be looked upon as one great range.’ It ' joins on to the 
Kajnag Peak north-west of Bārāmūla and then continues in the 
direction of south to;north towards the Upper Kishen Ganga. The 
watershed of this portion forms the western boundary of Kashmir 
towards Karnaha.’ One important route that crossed this 
range near modern Sardi started from ‘the ancient districts of 
Samala (mod. Наша!) and Uttara (mod. Uttar) and was 
guarded by the castle of Sirabsila.! From Sardi, this range 


* Rajataradgint, VII, 1809; VITI, 451-63, 1929. 

* Ibid, V, 225. 

* тыа, V, 214 and Stein's note in his Eng. Trans. on this verse and V. 225. 
* тыа, VIII, 2525; alao known a» Karpüdba, see VIII, 2486. 

© Ibid, VILE, 2402; Stoin'a Eng. Trans., Vol. II, pp. 340-44. 
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continues in a slightly south-easterly direction for about a 100 
miles. The upper course of the Krsna in this region wasin- 
habited by the Dards, and was known as the Daraddega.. A 
route starting from the north of Mahipadma (Wular Lake) 
crossed this northern range at Gurais on the Kishen Ganga, which 
is probably to be identified with Daratpuri,* the chief town of 
the Dards. From Gurais it leads to Astor and the Balti terri- 
tory on the Indus, This route was guarded by the ancient fort 
of Dugdhaghita (mod. Dud*khut) which was often a bone of 
contention between Kashmirians and Dards To the east of 
Dugdhaghüta the summit of the range gradually culminates in 
the Haramukuta (mod, Haramuk) peaks, round which cluster 
some of ‘the holiest of Kashmirian dirthas, Eastward from 
Haramukuta, the range which we have been following so far, 
meets near the head of the Sind valley, ‘the great chain of 
snowy mountains which stretches from Mount Nanga Parvat in 
a south-easterly direction to the Nunkum Peaks in Stru. A 
few miles south of this junction we arrive at a gap in the 
mountains,” which is generally known by its Ladakhi name of 
Zoj-La. This pass lay on a very important route соп i 
the Kashmir valley with China and Tibet via Ladakh. The 
Tibetan inhabitants beyond this pass were known as the 
Bhauftas; and Kalhana probably refers to this route by his 
Bhuttarüstradhcan.' Through this route came the invaders in ` 
the 14th century who put an end to the Hindu rule in the 
valley. The Laharakotta mentioned by Jonaraja ‘probably 
represents the old watch station of this route.'* From near 


a, N and note оо the verse iv Stein's Eng. Trans. ; ibid, Vol, е. 

V, 182; VIT, 119; VITI, 2539, ete. bu ы 

* Ibid, VIL, 912, also known aa Daratpurs, VIT, 916; VITI, 1163. Г 

CIMA VER HIVE, 2408, 2715, - 
ED бии: Нуга Бай Trans, Vol. II, р, 108, 
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this pass a range of mountains, forming the eastern boundary 
of Kashmir ‘runs almost due south until it reaches the head 
waters of the Vitastà. It then turns to the north-west and at 
the Ban*hal pass joins on to the Pir Pantsil Range." Towards 
the Chenab this range is pierced by two passes, viz., the Margan 
and the Parbal Pass, the latter of which ‘forms the usual route 
towards Kasthaviüta.' ' 

The above is a brief outline of the boundaries and the 
political frontiers of ancient Küémira. The valley thus sur- 
rounded by nature's barriers was divided into two great divi- 
sions, viz., Kramarájya and Madavarájya. The capital, Srina- 


тептеги тн» 


n gara, which has not changed its position since the days of Yuan 
| Chwang, stood just at the junction of these two divisions: The 
: valley was thickly populated, and according to tradition 


contained 66,063 villages.* 
For the history of this secluded valley we have practically 
no inscriptions either on metal or stone. But fortunately it 
К. possesses a number of chronicles which attempt to give a 
E connected history of the land, from the earliest times down to 
its conquest by Akbar in 1586 A.D. The most important of these 
is, of course the Rajatarangint of Kalhana, who finished his 
work in c. 1150 A.D. Kalhana's work was continued by Jona- 
raja, who briefly traces the downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley 
in 1339 A.D. and gives an account of the early Muslim rulers 
till 1420 A.D.' For the earliest portion of Kashmirian history 
Kalhana has summarised a number of earlier ehronicles, which 
are more or less of a mythical character. But we can guess 
from these somewhat confused accounts that the Valley must 
ve passed in succession under the rule of the Mauryas, the 
T account geography avd political topography of Kashmir I am 
TAM К Ка кы the dnd vol. of his Eng. х of Kalbaga'e 


лї, Vol. П, ру. MES i М 
» prie (Bombay Edd, TEM Sita Eng. "rans of Kalbaga's 
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great Kusámas, and the Hünas. Fortunately for us, Kalbana’s 
account gradually approaches a historical character from about 
the 7th century A.D., when, thanks to the visit of Yuan 
Chwang (631-33 A.D.) and a number of notices in the Chinese 
annals, we can check the statements of the Kashmiri historian. 
The accession of the Karkota Durlabhavardhana in the first 
quarter of the 7th century marks an era in the history of the 
country.’ For the first time the Valley came under the adminis- 
tration of a strong line of rulers, whose ambitious and powerful 
arms soon brought it into conflict with the princes on the Oxus, 
the Indus and the Ganges. By c. 631 A.D. Kashmir had already 
absorbed (Ме hill states of Parnotsa and Rajapuri. In the west 
it had conquered Urasa, and had come into conflict with the 
Sahis, from whom it took TakgaSila (mod. Rawalpindi district) 
and extended its power as far as Sitahapura (Salt Range) in the 
Punjab. It was probably due to this pressure that the Sahis 
were compelled to remove their capital from Udabhünda (Und) 
on the Indus.* In the first half of the 8th century Kashmir 
became one of the strongest powers in Asia, Though many, of 
the details of Lalitaditya’s digvijaya are shrouded in myth and 
mystery, the story of his conquest of Kanauj in the Ganga- 
Yamuna Doab, Tukhiristin in the upper Oxus valley, and 
Daraddesa in the upper Kishen Ganga appears to be based on 
historical data. He also maintained diplomatic relations with 
the Chinese emperor Hiuen-tsung (A.D. 713-755), and waged 
successful war against the Bhauttas (Tibetans). It was also 
during this period that Kashmir first came into conflict with the 
Arabs. fBalàdburi informs us that in the reign of the ‘Abbasid 


* Duriabhavardbaua claimed descent from Мада Karkotaka. According to the Epic 
sod Paaranic tradition the Kárkojaka Nagas were inthe Deccan. The Haibsya king 
Arjuna, son of Krtavirya is said to have captured M@higmati from these Nagas, Doos the 
claim of ааһа indicate that he was a southerner? See Pargiter, Ancient Indian His- 
torical Tradition, London, 1922, p. 266 and fn. 1; also Mahabharata, VII, 44, 2006; IIT, 
66, 2671; VIIL, 34, 1483; Horiea/wa, 108, 0502; Padmapurdga, VI, 242, 2,  _ 

* BR, Vol. I, рр, 190-471 Life, p. 192. — MEE A 
> Kalbags's Hajetaratgeyi, IV, 131-004: Stein's og. Trans., Vol. I, 88-02. 
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Caliph al-Mansür his governor of Sind, Hisham ibn ‘Amr 
at-Taghlibi (c. 768-72 A.D.), ‘conquered Kashmir, obtaining 
many prisoners and slaves."' By ‘ Kashmir’ Baladhuri probably 
meant that portion of the Punjab, north of Multan, which came 
into the possession of the Karkotas at this time. In the second 
half of the 8th century, Kashmir was ruled by another powerful 
prince of this line named Jayapida. The details of his unceas- 
ing campaign and marvellous escapes from adversaries, as given 
by Kalhana, have more the appearance of romance and fancy 
than history; but behind this fantastic colouring there appears 
to have been a historical figure who made desperate efforts to 
maintain for the Karkotas the prominent position won for them 
by the victories of Durlabhavardhana and Lalitáditya. What- 
ever may have been the success attained by Jayapida, it is 
certain that during the inglorious reign of his successor the 
power of Kashmir gradually declined, till, as we shall see further 
on, it was again restricted to its original limits, the Vitasta 
basin, east of Bārāmūla.* 

After another century and a half (c. 700-855 A.D.) the 
Karkotas were overthrown by the Utpalas. ** With the acces- 
sion of Avantivarman (A.D. 855-6 to 838), the first king of 
the dynasty, ‘‘we reach that period of Kashmir history for which 
Kalhana's work presents us with a truly historical record, The 
use of contemporary accounts from the commencement of the 
Fifth Book onward becomes evident, not only from the generally 
sober and mattter-of-fact character of the narrative, but also 
from the details henceforth furnished regarding many petty 
events, the memory of which could not have maintain itself 
in popular tradition, and from the use of exact dates. The fact 
can scarcely be accidental that Avantivarman, the first king, the 


1 KFB, Part IT, pp. 230-31. T һаҹа alresdy discussed the possible effect of these 
on the foreign policy of Kashmir, ia my chapter oo the Sas, eee spre, pp. 71 and 72. 
Rajatarañgim, TV, 402-591. Stein's Eng. Trans., Vol. I, pp. 08.98. 

Ibid, p. 97. 
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date of whose death is shown by Kalhapa with year, month, 
and day, stands at the head of a new dynastic list. It seems 
to indicate that records based on contemporary annals were 
contained among Kalhana's sources only from the commence- 
ment of the Utpala dynasty onwards." ! The reign of Avanti- 
varman is remarkably free from any ambitious foreign policy 
or wars of aggression beyond its frontiers. But his reign 
is important as an ега of internal peace and consolidation. 
Aided by his able mantri Süra, he initiated a series of reforms 
which soon healed the wounds of misgovernment and internal 
troubles of the preceding reigns. One of these troubles was 
the growth of the power of the Damaras. The Damaras are first 
mentioned by Kalhana in connection with the reign of Lalita- 
ditya, who is said to have asked his successors not to leave to 
the villagers **more food supply than required for one year's 
consumption, nor more oxen than wanted for (the tillage of) 
their fields. Because if they should keep more wealth, they 
would become in a single year very formidable Dàmaras and 
strong enough to neglect the commands of the king.'? Aided 
by the weak rule of the later Karkotas, this powerful rural 
aristocracy was gradually growing up from the well-to-do land- 
holding class. "Their rapacity and insubordination were perma- 
nent sources of trouble in later Kashmirian history. But even 
as early as this reign their land-grabbing instinct is well illus- 
trated by the story of the Damara Dhanva of Lahara (mod. Lar 
district), who took away all the villages belonging to the shrine 
of Bhüte$vara. We are told by Kalhana that Süra treated him 
like a son, and he was so powerful that when summoned to 
the presence of the mantri, ** he made the earth shake with the 
tramp of his foot soldiers, and did not bend his back. ' The 
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of the law to the miscreant.’ Amongst the building activities 
of Süra must be mentioned the formation of a ‘fine town called 
Sürapura' (mod. Наг"рбг) at the Kashmir end of the Pir Pantsal 
route, to which city he transferred the watch station (dhakka) 
from Kramavarta (mod. Kamelankoth).2 This minister, his 
wife Kavyadevi, and his son Ratnavardhana were all devotees 
of Siva, and built many temples and mahas in honour of that 
god. The king, we are told ''conformed to the pleasures of 
bis minister as (if it were that) of a deity, bore himself (out- 
wardly) as a worshipper of Siva, though he was (in reality) 
from childhood a worshipper of Visnu.” Не constructed the 
temple of Siva AvantiSvara and made other benefactions to the 
shrines of Тгіригеѕуага, Bhütesa, and Vijayesa.' But foremost 
among the foundations of this reign was the town of Avantipura 
(mod. Vant'por) whose ruins “rank among the most imposing 
monuments of ancient Kashmir architecture, and sufficiently 
attest the resources of their builder.''* 

Avantivarman and his minister also appear to have been 
liberal patrons of letters. Amongst the poets who obtained 
fame during his reign Kalhana mentions four, viz., Ananda- 
vardhana, Ratnákara, Sivasvimin, and Muktikana.* Of these 
the first was the author of two works, yet extant, the Dhvanya- 
loka, a rhetorical treatise, and the poem Devigataka, both of 
which ‘were commented upon towards the close of the LOth 
century.’ Ratnaikara has been rightly identified with the 
author of Haravijaya, who composed this work under Cippata 
Jayüpida (826-38 A.D.). Muktakana 'appears to he known 

otherwise only from quotations in two treatises of Ksemendra 
(11th century), while Sivasvamin is ‘perhaps identieal with 






V, 45-48. я 
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the poet, verses of whom ate given in Ksemendra's Kavi- 
kanthabharana and some later anthologies.’ ' 

But the foremost achievements of this reign were the 
regulation of the waters of the Vitastà and vast undertakings 
of drainage and irrigation in the Valley. Kalhana tells us that 
this work was first begun by king Lalitüditya, but it soon fell 
through under the feeble kings who succeeded Jay&pida, with 
the result that the land was overtaken by disastrous floods and 
the price of a khari of rice rose to 150 Dinndras2 The person 
who thought and carried out the necessary steps was a man of 
extraordinary engineering skill. А foundling picked up by a 
Candála woman and broughtup by a Sadra nurse, Suyya, be- 
came a ‘teacher of small boys’ and having attracted attention 
by his “brilliant intellect, * was entrusted by Avantivarman 
with the necessary funds to carry out his projects. Thanks to 


the minute topographical description of Kalhana and the re- 


searches of Stein we can still after the lapse of more than 1,000 
years trace the steps taken by Suyya. Among his measures the 
most important was the changing of the confluence of the 
Sindhu and Vitastā, which formerly flowed to the left and right 
of the Trigrami (mod. Tregaon), to their present position near 
Shadipür. He diverted the combined waters into a new bed 
leading “into that part of the Wular which by its depth and 
well defined boundaries is naturally designed as a great reservoir 
to receive the surplus water of dangerous floods." He then 
constructed stone embankments along this course for 7 yojanas, 


(about 42 miles). By this means he reclaimed the marshes south 


of the Mahápadma, and founded there flourishing villages pro- 
tected by circular dykes, which came to be known as Kundala 


* Räjstarañyinī, Eng. Trans. by Stein, Vol. Т, p. 189, note on V. 34; 


Detailed — 
Report of а Tour in Search of Sanskrit MSS. by G. Bübler; extra number of the — = 
1891, Part 1, pp. 491, — Te! 













JBRAS, 1897, pp. 42, 65 and 60; Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, 
551; Subhátilávali of Vallabhadeva, Ed. by Peterson, 1880, p. 120. 
* Rajaterahgini, V, 68-71. For Dinnira and Khari, 
s of his translation, pp. 308-98. — Р 
Ñ 4 » Ibid, V, 74-80. 
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from their appearance of round bowls (Кито) “Hoe (them) 
arranged (accordingly) on a permanent basis for the size and 
distribution of the watercourse for each village, and (by using 
for irrigation) the Ania and other streams embellished all 
regions with an abundance of irrigated fields which were distin- 
guished for excellent produce.' Previous to these operations he 
had removed the rocks which had rolled down from the moun- 
tains at Yaksadara (mod. Dyirgul, some 3 miles below the 
eastern end of the Birimila gorge) into the Vitastà and con- 
structed stone walls to protect it against any future fall of 
rocks. The result of these operations are described „as follows 
by Kalhana : я 

“ There where previously from the beginning of things the 
purchase price of a khari of rice was 200 Dinnaras in times of 
great abundance, in that very land of KaSmira henceforth—O 
wonder !—the khārī of rice came to be bought for 36 
Dinnàras.'' 

Suyya's memory is preserved to this day by the town of 
Suyyapura (mod. S6pur), which he founded on the bank of the 
Vitasta, where she leaves the waters of the Mahapadma.* 

Avantivarman died as adevout Vaisnava in the Laukika era 
3959 (A.D. 883) at the T'ripureáa hill (mod. Triphar).* Soon 
after his death a civil war began amongst the proud and numer- 
ous descendants of Utpala, who all “aspired each and all to 
the throne." The Pratihüra Ratnavardhana secured by his 
exertions the kingdom for Sankaravarman, the son of Avanti- 
varman. But the amdtya Karnapa raised his cousin Sukha- 
varman to the status of yuvardja.‘ "The result was a civil 


/^ Jr. Barnett suggoste that Kundala may menn rings or bracelets. 
Rājatarańgiņī, V, 61-111; Stein's Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 08; Vol. II, Note 1, pp. 
Memoir, sections 68-71, рр. 418-92. 
' Bee Stein's note on V, 40, Eng. Trans, Vol. І. pp. 192-93. Cunningham refer to 
‘the coins with the legend Adí..njia (Adityavarma ?) ; CMT, p. 45. 

4 ind, V, 125-29; his father Szravarman, a step-brother of Avanti, еп. 
ol yuvardja ' in the previous reign ; see V, 22. 
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war, “© during which the kingdom was at every moment ast 

placed in a swing."  Sankaravarman defeated his rival with 
difficulty, and after fighting many battles with Samaravarman 
and other rivals, at last secured his position.’ After consolida- 
ting his power at home, he is reported to have undertaken a 
series of expeditions to recover the foreign possessions which 
were lost during the weak rule of the later Karkofas. In spite 
of the beneficial measures during the reign of Avantivarman, 
Kalhana admits that Kashmir during the period “ had become 
reduced in population and wealth.’ The expeditions of the king 
which Kalhana describes with so much poetic flourish, and in 
one of which the king met his death, leaves us in no doubt that 
the boundaries of the kingdom were again restricted to the 
Vitasta basin, east of Varahamila. With a large army whose 
advance guard alone, according to the exaggerated estimate of 
Kalhana, consisted of '* 9 lakhs of foot-soldiers, 300 elephants, 
and 1 lakh of horsemen’’ the king marched forth from the 
dvüra and following the Pir Pantsàl route,” invaded Daürbübhi- 
зага. At the approach of the Kashmirian army, its king Nara- 
váhana took refuge in the mountain gorges.* Sankaravarman 
then captured and imprisoned a prince named  Harigana, and 
gradually reached the outskirts of the Punjab plain, ** wholly 
bent on the conquest of Gürjara.''  Prthvicandra, the king of 
Trigarta (Kangra), who had previously given his son Bhavana- 
candra as а hostage, is reported at this stage to have come 
towards Saükaravarman to do homage, but fearing capture, 
** fled fay away, failing in resolve," Kalhana's description does 
not show that Trigarta was actually conquered, and Stein is 
probably right in assuming that no * material success was 
achieved by him in the hills east of the Ravi." But he appears 


t Ibid, V, 130-85, 

` On this point ses Stein's note on І, 129, 302; IV, 404; V, 137, 143-44, in his Eng. 
Trans., Vol. 1. 

* Narsráhana, though innocent, was later alain by the king, who wes afraid of 
freachery. Bee V, 209, 
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to have met with better success in his struggle with the Garjara- 
dhipa, Alakhàna. I have already described elsewhere the possi- 
bility of some sort of an alliance between the Adhirāja Bhoja, 
Alakhāna, and the ahi Lalliya.' Though Satkaravarman 
claims to have curbed the sovereign power of Bhoja and “ up- 
rooted in battle the fortune of Alakhina, he seems to have gain- 
ed no substantial success. His only conquest probably was the 
Takka-dega, the region between the upper waters of the Chenab 
and the Ravi.! This land Alakhana is said to have humbly 
given up, ** preserving his own country, as (if he had saved) his 
own body (at the sacrifice) of a finger." The Gürjara, lord was 
no doubt saved from а more serious defeat by the support of 
Lalliya Sahi, against whom however Sankaravarman does not 
appear to have gained any success. The only other expedition of 
this king was towards the Indus through the Barámüla defile, 
and was undertaken to avenge the death of his dvürüdhipa? at 
Viranaka, in the Vitasta valley, below the gate of Bārāmūla. 
Kalhana informs us that after destroying Viranaka the king con- 
quered numerous territories on the banks of the Sindhu (Indus) 
and received the homage of their terror-stricken kings. As he 
was marching back through Uraśā from this expedition he was 
fatally wounded in the neck, by a *''swift-lying arrow'' dis- 
charged by а Svapa@ka, in the course of a conflict with the inhabi- 
tants. While the arrow was being pulled out he died, in the 
Laukika ега 3977 (A.D. 902).' In describing the subsequent 
march of the army towards Kashmir, Kalhapa tells us that it 
reached ‘‘ Bolyasaka in their own territory " after, 6 days’ 
march.* This shows that in spite of the energetic efforts of San- 
karavarman he could not extend the boundaries of his state 


» Bee supra, chapter on tbe Sahir, pp. 74-75. 1 | 
* Rajatarañgími, V, 137-56 ; 209; Takka-desa hasbeen identified with the Tzeh-hía of 


Yuan Chwang, the capital of which was close to the old city of Sbe-kie-lo (S&kala = Sialkot). 
* Eng. Trans. by Stein, Vol. I, Note on V, @14. * 
* Rüjetaraágim, V, 214-29, In V, 399-00 he identifies the Dembas with the 


* Ibid, V, 295. 
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beyond the limits of the sub-montane regions adjoining Kashmir 
on the west and south. From Kalhana's silence about the 
king's operations in the north and east, it must be assumed 
that he made no efforts to recover the possessions of the Kar- 
kotas in these directions. 

Though this king's military expeditions did not result in 
any considerable success, yet their expenses appear to have been 
a severe drain on the resources of Kashmir. "To meet this, the 
king was driven to take exceptional measures for raising revenue, 
which caused severe hardships to the people.  Kalhama describes 
in detail this elaborate system of taxation.’ The king establish- 
ed two new revenue offices called Attapatibhaga (‘the share of 
the lord of the market’) and Grhakrtya (‘domestic affairs’). The 
former officer was probably placed in charge of a new “ variety of 
direct taxes on market shops, artificers, etc.'' while the receipts of 
the other officer possibly included fees levied at certain domestic 
events, such as marriages, yajnopavitas, etc. We are told that 
** by deducting or adding to the (due) weights, by fines on the 
villages and similar imposts, he amassed revenue for the 
Grhakrtya (office),'' and ‘ he appointed in this special office five 
secretaries (divira) and the sixth the treasurer (gafijavara)...... 
Lavata.'* Under the pretext “ that they were the (king's legal) 
share of the selling price '" the king next proceeded to take 
** from the temples the profits arising from the sale of incense, 
sandal wood, and other (articles of worship). He also resumed 
the villages which were granted to the temples as Agrahüras, оп 
the understanding that a fixed amount should be returned as 
compensation (pratikara) from the income of these villages. 
These lands were then cultivated directly by the State, but the 
amount of the pratikara due to the temples was reduced by dimi- 
nishing the weight in the scales by one-third. Не then ‘ plun- 
dered straightway 64 temples, through special officers (placed 

* qid, V, 165-81. 


* Rājaterañgiji, V, 167, 170-77, 301 ; Grhokrtyádhikára occursin VIT, 42; see also VITI, 
1428; Stein's note in bis Eng. Trans. on V, 107 and 177; Lawrence, Valley, рр, 899 ff, 
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over them), under the pretence of exercising supervision. But 
the most serious taxation was certainly the systematic organiza- 
tion of tbe corvée (rudhabhárodhi), which broke the backbone 
of the poor. ‘* Villagers, who did not turn up to carry their 
allotted loads, were fined by the value of the latter at enhanced 
rates, and the same fine was levied the following year a second 
time from the village as a whole." Kalhana mentions 13 kinds 
of corvées which were introduced by the king. Furthermore, 
** by levying (contributions) for the monthly pay of the Skan- 
dakas (?), village clerks (gramakàyasthas) and the like, and by 
various other exactions, he drove the villagers into poverty.'" 
Against this oppressive system of grinding taxation the king's 
son Gopülavarman, is said to have protested but his remon- 
strances were scornfully rejected by the king? 

Kalhana records with bitterness that under this rule the 
learned men lost all respect while power fell more and more into 
the hands of the plundering Kayasthas. The king '* from fear 
of having to be liberal was averse to the society of distinguished 
men,’ and ‘‘ poets like Bhallata, and others had to lead the 
meanest ехіѕќепсе.'" This Bhallata has been identified with the 
author of the extant Bhallata$ataka and the dictionary called 
Padamanjari, who is often quoted by Ksemendra.* The king, 
according to Kalhana, did not speak '* the language of the gods 
(among men, i.e., Sanskrit), but used vulgar speech (apa- 
bhraméa) fit for drunkards,'" and under him cultured habits 


became the object of ridicule.! But that he was not entirely 


terodox is shown by his building of two temples of Siva, 


Е aragauriéa and Sugandhesa, which were raised in a city 


him and named Sadikarapura (Mod. Patan, a village, 
ong. 34° 10! lat.), after himself. Kalhana with evident 


Sese the verses in bis Eog. Trans. 
Stein note ou V, 206 in bis Eog. quan; Aufrecht's Cata- 
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pleasure remarks that this city was only known ‘ffor the 
weaving of (woollen) cloths, purchase and sale of cattle, etc.,"’ 
and never became famous like Parihàsapura, which the king 
plundered to build his city.' 

The copper coins of this king of the usual seated-goddess- 
and-standing-rüjà type, are common enough. From him on- 
wards we find Kalhana's list of kings illustrated by the evidence 
of an unbroken series of coins.’ 

I have already described the violent death of this king in 
the land of Uras&. For sometime the Kashmiri army was in 
great risk of being overwhelmed by its enemies; but thanks to 
the prudence of Sukharája and other ministers it was led home 
in safety. The king's death was concealed, and “* by means of 
cords which made his head bend down and rise like that of a 
puppet, they caused him to return the greeting of the feudato- 
ries who had come to do homage." When the army reached 
Bolyásaka within Kashmir, the funeral rites of the king was per- 
formed. Three of his queens, including Surendravati and a ` 
clever and grateful Velavitta (?) named Jayasimha, followed the ^ 
king to death. КаШапа tells us that, **struck by the curse of | 
the people," the king had lost during his lifetime 20 or 30- 
children without (previous) illness, But before his death he 
entrusted his surviving minor son Gopalavarman to the care of ` 
his mother, queen Sugandha, the daughter of the illustrious i 
Simbharaja, “the ruler of the northern region.’' * The ministers - a 
respected the wish of the dying king, and placed Gopàálavarman ` 
on the throne under the guardianship of his mother. The widow- | 
ed queen soon ‘‘ became very dissolute through sensual | enjoy- | і 
ments'' and fell in love with the mantri Prabhákaradeva. The | 
only important incident of this reign is a successful expedition. 


* Ibid, V, 150-62, р 
* Ibid, Eng. Trans. — I, p. 10); OMI, Piste IY, and p. — 
QUIM 1906, . 269.70, — 
v. 
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undertaken by this minister against the Sahis of Udabhan- 
dapura. The war resulted in the defeat and dethronement of 
the reigning Sahi, possibly S&mand (Samanta). After placing 
on the throne Lalliya's son Toramána-Kamaluka (Kamala), the 
minister returned to Srinagara in triumph.' Flushed with vic- 
tory, he grew arrogant and began to cause “ the humiliation of 
brave men." For sometime he plundered the wealth of the 
State in his post of Kosddhyakga, and when the young king, ‘Бу 
degrees realising the state of things, insisted on an examina- 
tion of the treasury-chests,’’ the minister ascribed all that was 
missing to the treasury to expenses in the Sahi war. Finding 
the king unconvinced, and realising the danger of hts position, 
he, with the assistance of his relative R&madeva took’ adequate 
steps, so that the young prince ““ fell into a hot fever and died 
after a rule of two years '' (904 A.D.).' Then Gopalavarman's 
supposititious brother Sarnkata, ** who had been picked up from 
the highway,’’ obtained the throne. But he too died after a 
reign of ten days. ‘Thereupon, Sugandhā herself assumed the 
royal power '* at the bidding of the subjects," She built the 
town of Gopiálapura (mod. Gaurpur, 753 long 33°57" lat.?), 
the CGopalamatha, the temple of Gopiülakesava, and also a 
town after her name ** for the increase of religion." During 
this reign we hear for the first time of the Ekaagas and the 
Tantrins. The former appear to have been a body organised in 
military fashion but employed chiefly for police duties and can 
probably be compared with the * pattan Nizümat,' which was 
maintained in. Kashmir until a few years ago, or the gendarmes 
of Continental Europe.’ The Tantrins were а body of foot- 
soldiers who probably derived their designation from their tribal 
name, and owed their close organisation to ethnic affinities.‘ 


-* Bee supra, pp. 76-77. 
» V,93941. Kalbapa ascribes his death to witchcraft, but it looks more like poison- 


ng. Vor. bis copper coins see Cunningham's ОМІ, Plate IV, and p. 45; CCIM, p. 
270. — 

Су, 249; Stein's note on it in hi» Eng. Trans. 
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Aided by the weak rule, of Sankaravarman's successors, these 
organisations assumed the character of close corporations, and 
began to play the part of ““ true Praetorians.’’  Kalhana tells 
us that in the reign of Sugandha the Tantrins '' had formed a 
confederacy, and were strong enough to punish or to favour 
the rulers of this land." She carried on her administration 
for two years, relying on the Ekañgas and through the good 
will of the Tantrins. But the moment she tried to take an 
independent line, she came into conflict with them and was 
hurled from power. As Avantivarman's family had died out, 
she assembled the mantris, sümanias, Tantrins, and the 
Ekangas jn council and proposed to invest Nirjitavarman, a 
grandson of Süravarman, and a son of Bukhavarman, with 
regal power. This prince was notorious under the nickname 
Райди, and was in the habit of spending the night in dissipa- 
tion and all day in sleep. Her proposal therefore did not meet 
with ready acceptance. The Tantrins in the meantime united 
in a separate faction and placed Partha, the ten-year old son 
of Nirjitavarman, on the throne (906 A. D.). The unfortunate 
queen was compelled to leave the royal palace, ' making her 
rolling tears take the place of a necklet of pearls." In 914 
A. D. she came out from her retirement at Huskapura (mod. 
Uskur), and tried to recover her power with the assistance of 
the EkáAgas. In the struggle that followed the Tantrins were 
victorious. The union of the Ekañgas was broken while the 
unfortunate queen herself was taken prisoner and put to death 
(914 A. D.).* 

In the meantime Paügu was acting as the guardian of the 
child-king. But, as Kalhaga puts it, he together with the 
ministers was bent only on the amassing of bribes. The kings, 
says the chronicler, ** were in the service of the Tantrins, and 


* у, 948-40. I 3 
* V, 251-02, For her copper coina see OMI, Plate ГУ, and p. 45; V. Smith, CCIM, 
p. 270. su 
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ousted each other like gramakdyasthas, by offering greater 
and greater bribes. In this land, the rulers of which had 
conquered Kanyakubja and other countries, the kings now 
maintained themselves by giving bills of exchange (hundika) 
to the Tantrins." The ministers ‘ intrigued in deep-laid 
plots,’ for the throne, and a famine caused by a flood ‘‘ appear- 
ed like a caustic thrown ina wound '' (917-18 A.D.). Crops 
failed and the price of a khari of rice rose to a 1,000 Dinnàras. 
The waters of the Vitastà became entirely filled with corpses, 
and the land covered with bones like one great burial ground. 
But in this great calamity the ministers and the Tantrins be- 
came wealthy * by selling stores of rice at high prices.' The 
king would only take that person as minister who raised the 
sums due on the Tantrins’ bills. His callous attitude to 
the sufferings of his people is thus vividly described by Kal- 
hana: ' As one might look from inside his hot bathroom 
upon all the people outside distressed by the wind and rain of 
a downpour in the forest, thus fora long time the wretched 
Pangu, keeping in his palace, praised his own comfort, while 
he saw the people in misery.'' ' 
The next 18 years of Kashmir history (918-36 A.D.) are 
entirely dominated by the Tantrins, who made and unmade 
- kings. In A.D. 921 Partha was overthrown by his father 
Pangu, whom the Tantrins supported and installed as king. 
But he died in 923, after having placed on the throne his 
young son Cakravarman. Partha with the assistance of the 
Tantrins tried to recover his throne, and foughta battle with 
kāħgas, without decisive results. In the meantime the 
-king was protected under the guardianship of his mother 
ет and then for 10 years under that of his grand- 
ika. In 933 A.D., however, the Tantrins over- 
— and appointed as king Süravarman (I), the son of 


y Mrgavatt. — The uncles and ministers of this king, 
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who was of good character, caused his overthrow '* by not pay- 

ing what was due to the Tantrins." He was deposed in 934 

A. D., and the guards made the ‘liberal Partha once more 
king.” But in 935 Cakravarman, who offered them * great 
riches ' was again crowned. But he soon fled being unable to 

meet the bills of the Tantrins. His * deceitful minister Sarh- 
bhuvardbana, whom he had placed in charge of the Grhakrtya 

office then got himself installed in the same year, by '' pro- 

mises of yet greater bribes." But in 936 A, D. Cakravarman 

with the assistance of the Dàmara Samgrima raised a large 
army, and inflicted a terrible defeat upon the Tantrins outside 
Padmapura (mod. Pampar, 74550 long. 34?l!' lat). This 
victory, in which Cakravarman appears to have displayed con- 
siderable personal bravery and which caused the death of five 

to six thousand T'antrins, broke the backbone of this military 
corporation.’ But as the battle was won * with the assistance of 
numberless D&maras,' it introduced, as we shall see further on, 
another element of danger in the body politie from this landed 
aristocraey.* Cakravarman after he bad killed Sarnbhuvardhana 

and cleared the kingdom of his enemies, soon fell under “the 
power of parasites and committed acts which were cruel and 
devoid of judgment." One of these cost him his life and throne. - 

The king, enamoured by the singing and dancing of two beauti- . 
ful Domba girls named Hatbsi and Nàgalatà, took them to his 4 
seraglio. Hathsi was raised by the love-blinded king to E 
rank of chief queen, and enjoyed the royal privilege of 
fanned with chowries. This alliance appears to have г 
the status of the Dombas in the State. But the flag 








into places of worship, the galling subservience of the pro A = 
Damaras to the faeere ot this. low-caste * and 
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inevitable reaction. А body of these barons, suddenly surprised 
him at night in the Domba-queen's quarters, and ** killed him 
in the embrace of the crying Svapaki, while his body rested on 
her swelling breasts." This event occurred in 937 A.D. 
The ‘foolish ministers’ then installed “the wicked son of 
Partha,” called Unmattavanti, who is described by Kalhana as 
** worse than wicked.'' “‘ His chief ministers were those who 
could make music with their noses, shoulders, ete., and who 
would bang their skulls with knocks and blows." We сап 
form an adequate estimate of these ministers by the conduct 
of Parvagupta, ** who danced in the royal assembly with his 
loin cloth taken off." The following are some of the, instances 
of this king’s revolting sports, Kalhana tells us that : 

''Instigated by wretched companions, he exercised himself 
in the use of arms by hitting naked women in the hollow, 
between their breasts with thrown daggers. 

** He had the womb of pregnant women eut open in order 
to see the child, and also cut off limbs of labourers to test their 
power of endurance.' 

Encouraged by the wicked Parvagupta, who was plotting 
to secure the throne himself, he imprisoned and starved to death 
all his half-brothers, and at last killed his father Partha in 
his retirement at the Jayendravibara at Srinagara with revolt- 

I ing cruelty. But before the *‘long-continued laugh "" of amuse- 
i - ment of his cruel deed was over, he became afflicted with a 
consumptive disease, and after suffering immeasurable pains 
died in 939 A.D. Kalhana tells us that, not to speak of his 
jects, even the 14 queens of his seraglio were delighted at 
death.” 

“Тһе parricide misereant king, when his descent to hell 

‘near, placed on the throne à young child called Süravarman 
, whom the servant-girls of his seraglio had procured from 
вес CMT, Plate TV, and p. 45, 


СМІ, Plate IV, and р. 45. CCIM, р. 270. 
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somewhere and falsely declared to be the king's son." Before 
the child-king’s position could be consolidated, the commander- 
in-chief (Kampanadhipati),' Kamalavardhana, advanced on the 
capital from Madavarājya, and easily defeated the royal troops. 
He, however, very foolishly did not ascend the throne at once, 
but ‘collected all the Brahmans and canvassed them in his 
desire for the royal power.’ The Brahmans, who are described 
by Kalhana as ‘resembling bulls without horns,’ dressed in 
coarse woollen cloaks, met in an assembly and debated the 
question for 5 or 6 days. At last their choice fell upon 
YaSaskara, the ambitious and eloquent son of Prabhakaradeva, 
‘the secrèt paramour of Sugandha,’ who had just returned 
from abroad. 

With the accession of YaSaskara іп A.D. 939 the Utpala 
dynasty came to an end. Kalhana gives a favourable descrip- 
tion of the reign of the new king. “The land became so 
free from robbery that at night the doors were left open in 
the bazars, and the roads were secure for travellers. As he 
exercised careful supervision, the functionaries, who had 
plundered everything, found no other occupation but to look 
after the cultivation." * The chronicler illustrates the judicial 
sagacity of the king by two stories which appear to be based 
on fact, and mentions the building of a matha for students from 
Aryadesa. Yet he was not entirely free from defects. Ніз 
excessive joy at the death of his eldest brother, his connivance 
at the love-intrigues of the Mandalesa Velavitta with his queens, 
his infatuation for the courtesan Lalli, who ** yet had meetings 
with a Candila watchman ' and association with those ‘‘ who 
had eaten the food remnants of the Dombas,” are mentioned 
among his faults." To this last fault Kalhana —— 


` V, 447. See Stein's note on this verae in bie Eng. Transe He has. — 
here moana army and not a country. 

* VI, 1-8. 

* VI, 14-07, 87-88 ; one of tbe stories i #160 found in — , p. 886 

* WI, 65-64, eat 
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abominable’ and lingering disease which overtook him towards 
the end of his reign. Rejecting the claims of his young son 
Samgràmadeva, “as he knew that he was not begotten by 
himself," he then had Varnata, the son of his paternal grand- 
uncle Ramadeva, consecrated “ by the ministers, Eküáhgas and 
feudal chiefs." But Varnata gave offence to the king by not 
visiting or even enquiring after his condition, and the schem- 
ing Parvagupta at the last moment persuaded the dying prince 
to grant the throne to Sathgramadeva. Feeling his end to be 
near, he then proceeded to his matha, where his death was 
hastened by a dose of poison (948 A.D.).' 

The child-king Sarhgramadeva, who was ‘nicknamed 
Vakrüüghri (crooked-footed), was installed as king “under the 
guardianship of his grandmother. But the real power was 
wielded by the six mantris, Parvagupta and his five colleagues. 
Parvagupta bad been intriguing to seize the crown since the 
days of Unmattüvanti. He now put out of the way the others, 
together with the king's grandmother, and began to display 
conduct which ‘created the mingled impression of rüja» and 
rajanaka,’' Disarming suspicion by serving the child-king 
by bringing him food, etc., he eluded the * hostile Ekangas ' 
under the cover of a heavy snowíall, and, surrounding the 
palace, killed the boy-king in A.D. 949. Then, throwing 
the dead body, ‘with a stone bound to his neck,’ into the 
Vitasta, he seated himself on the vacant throne.* 

Parvagupta rose from humble circumstances, his grand- 
father being a mere clerk (divira). He appears to have been a 
‘strong ruler, and Kalhana tells us that the ** malevolent princes, 
Ekangas, chiefs, ministers, officials and Tantrins (parthiv- 
aikanga-simanta-mantri-kayastha-tantri) were all afraid of 
chim." But his reign was characterised by fiscal oppression. 
* Tj 69, 84, 90-107. For another version of bis дем VI, 108-112. For his copper 
soe Plate IV, and p. 45, 
4-95. š 
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He is said to have “ accumulated treasures, and thus again 
raised to power the functionaries, those plagues of the people.” 
With his ill-gotten riches he founded the shrine of Siva Parvates- 
vara, near the site of Skandbabhavana-vihara in бутпарага.! 
‘Then, worn out by cares апа agitations he was seized by dropsy 
and died in the precincts of the Süre$varr Tirtha (mod. Ts*bar 
on the shore of the Dal lake) in A.D. 950.* 

He was succeeded by his son Ksemagupta, a worthless 
young man addicted to licentious habits and drinking, and fond 
of evil company. In the hands of ** Vamana and other roguish 
sons of Jisnu '' he danced '* just as if he were a doll pulled by 
strolling players with strings." Of the disgusting revels and 
corruptions of his court it will be sufficient to quote only the 
following verse of Kalhana: “f Among his minions the two 
beggars Hari and Dhürjati were simpletons in the art of pro- 
curing, as they protected the virtue of their mothers," In 
order to kill the Damara Sathgrama, who had taken asylum in 
the famous Jayendravihara, the king burnt it down and founded 
the temple of Ksemagaurisvara with its ruins. The only im- 
portant incident of his reign is his marriage with Didda, 
daughter of Sirhharája, the lord of Lobara, and grand-daughter 
of the Sahi ruler Bhima.‘ From this time onward the influence 
of the Sahis and the House of Lohara gradually increased in the 
Kashmirian court and had important consequences on its future 
history. We are told that Didd& so much engrossed the mind 
of the king that he ‘* became known by the humiliating appella- 
tion Didda-Ksema.'’ The truth of this statement of Kalhana 
is verified by the copper coins of this king with the legend Di- 
Ksema which is ndr bt a contraction of the above п „е A 
is certainly an in on of the prominent position held by the 
young queen during her husband ' lusio! 

* See Stein's Eug. Trans., Vol I 


* Ibid, Vol. I, note оа VI, 137; VI, 
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further strengthened by the fact that while the coins of Ksema- 
gupta bearing the name of the queen '* are extremely common, ... 
the single name coin is unique." ' In the course of a jackal 
hunt, the young king was shaken with fright by seeing “a flame 
issuing from the mouth of a howling jackal. ' As a conse- 
quence of this, the king contracted lata disease,’ and died in 
A.D. 9582 

The period of approximately half century (958-1003 A.D.) 
which follows is dominated by the masterful personality of 
Diddā. Abhimanyu, the young son of Ksemagupta, was next 
installed as king under the guardianship of this widowed queen- 
mother. The first incident of the reign was a terrible confla- 
gration in Srinagara, which “° purified the land by burning the 
great buildings which the contact of the kings who had been 
touched by the Pombas and Canddlas had defiled." The next 
incident was the downfall of the Sarcadhikdra Phalguna the 
conqueror of Rajapuri (mod. Rajauri), who outshone all other 
ministers * by counsel, courage, energy, and all other good 
qualities.’ Не had incurred the enmity of Diddà because he 
had given his daughter Candralekha to the last king. He was 
also an object of hatred to all other ministers because of his abi- 
lity and high office. When the proud minister perceived his 
critical situation and when new dishonour was continually 
showered upon him by the queen, he laid his sword at Variha- 
ksetra and retired with his troops to Parnotsa (mod. Punch). 
The queen next found Mahiman and Patala, sons of two 
daughters of Parvagupta conspiring for the throne. “They bad 
grown up “in the kings palace as if they were his own sons,'' 
and wielded great influence. But Didda turned them out of the 
royal palace, and when they raised a formidable rebellion she 


з OMT, Plate IV, and p, 45; ЄСЇМ, р. 970. 
* In VI, 135 and 187 Kalhaga describes it as a,variety of eruptions, '* resembling split 
lentila,” which covered the body, «04 was accompanied with lerer. ; 
pause he аза slowaced bracelets on the arms of his courtiers be soquirel the 
. . Вее VI, 161 and 301. š 
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quickly bought off their Brahman supporters. The result was à 
temporary reconciliation between Mahimün and the queen." 

One of the bribed Brahmans, YaSodhara, was made the comman- 
der-in-chief, but as soon as he displayed energy in defeating the 

Sahi Thakkana, Didda grew suspicious and believed in the 
accusation that YaSodhara * had taken money for keeping Thak- 

kana on his throne.  ? When Didda attempted to banish him on 

this charge, his supporters raised a formidable rebellion and 
besieged her in the palace. But, thanks to the assistance of the 
minister Naravahana and the valiant defence of the Hkangas, 

the rebellion was crushed, and the queen took terrible vengeance 
-on her „disaffected ministers. We are told that ‘Those 
treacherous ministers, who during sixty years from the Laukika 

era 3977 (A.D. 901-02) onward had robbed sixteen kings, from 

king Gopála (varman) to Abhimanyu, of their dignity, lives and 

riches, were quickly exterminated by the energy of queen Diddà ` 
.." This victory induced the grateful queen to make Narava- 

hana her chief councillor ‘ with the title of Rajanaka.’ For 
sometime ‘‘she slept when he slept, took food when he took it, 

rejoiced in his joy, and from sympathy felt dejected when 

he was despondent.” But soon Sindhu, the treasurer, put 

into her head that the minister was gradually trying to 

usurp royal power. This belief led her to heap such insults 

upon Naravahana ‘that tormented by disgrace he com- t? 
mitted suicide.” An attempt to kill the sons of the Dàmara ` 
Sathgrima next involved her in a rebellion of the landed 
aristocracy. Being unable to cope with these troub| É 
she recalled Phalguna to her side. Atthis time the king, who, — 
though weak, was a learned and handsome man, developed con 
‘sumption and died (972 A.D.). He was succeeded by his young 
son Nandigupta. The death of her son came аза great shock — 
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to the queen-regent, and for one year she was engaged in laying 
the foundations of temples, mathas, and cities for acquiring 
religious merit. Kalhana records the tradition that ** she made 
64 foundations in different localities '' and enclosed with stone 
walls almost all the temples the surrounding walls of which had 
been burnt down." Amongst her more important pious founda- 
tions may be mentioned the temples of Visnu Diddasvamin, the 
cities of Diddapura, and Kaükanapura, and several 
vihdras and mathas for the residence of foreigners. 
One of these, Diddàmatha, has left its memory in the 
name  Did*'mar, which is now applied to the western 
end of Srinagar on the right bank of the Vitast@ But 
this burst of pious enthusiasm was short-lived. Kalhana 
had already indicated a fatal weakness in her character when 
her courage failed before the funeral pyre of the dead husband. 
Before long “ The officers who held charge of foreign affairs, 
the royal household and other posts " began to visit the queen's 
bed-chamber without scruples. This factor in her character, 
together with a passionate desire for power, soon brought about 
a violent reaction. As a result of this she killed her little grand- 
son Nandigupta by ‘employing witcheraft ' in 973 A.D., and 
two years later in a similar way disposed of another grandson, 
Tribhuvana, who had been raised to the throne in his place? In 
975 she put “ her last grandson Bhimagupta on that path which 
bore the name throne.’’ The opportune death of the venerable 
minister Phalguna removed the last restraint, and '' thereafter 
` she committed  hundredfold excesses by open misconduct, in- 
S furiated | just as a female elephant in rut which has torn off its 
к Even ministers and leading men became pro- 
, eurers. of her ** many paramours.”* ' As the child-king Bhima- 
gupta after four or five years '' became a little developed in 
intellect and Jen that the affairs of bis Bann and his 
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grandmother's way of living*were not right," he was imprison- 
ed and put to death by various tortures (980-81 A.D.).' 
Shortly before this event Didda had been captivated by a young 
Khasa from Parnotsa named Тайра. Не had at first come to 
Kashmir as a herdsman of buffaloes, and later obtained employ- 
ment as a letter-carrier in the Foreign Office. When Didda 
herself ascended the throne in 980-81 A. D., the infatuated 
queen made him “the Sarvadhikdri, and raised him above 
everybody."" Four brothers of Tunga were also placed in high 
offices. The result was that the former ministers whom Тайра 
and his brothers ousted, united and raised a rebellion which 
was headed by the Lohara prince Vigraharaja, son of Didda’s 
brother. He began his campaign by inducing the Brahmans 
holding the chief Agraha@ras to enter upon а solemn fast. But 
before the disturbances could proceed further Didd& by a judi- 
cious distribution of gold amongst the Brahmans brought the 
sacred fast to an end, and the rebellion soon collapsed. А 
second attempt of Vigrahar&ja was also crushed by the vigorous 
action of Tutga. At this time Prthvipüla, the king of Raja- 
puri, who probably acknowledged the supreniacy of Kashmir, 
* showed arrogance,’ and practically destroyed an invading force 
sent from Srmagara. But Тибра and his brother retrieved the 
disaster by suddenly penetrating into R&japuri by another route. 
Owing to the diversion caused by the burning of his capital, 
Prthvipaila was defeated and the remnant of the Kashmirian 
forces rescued. — Prthvipàla was forced to pay tribute to Tuga 
who on.his return to Srinagara was invested with the post of 
Commander-in-chief by the grateful queen. The last recorded 
incident of Didd&'s reign was a rising of the Damaras, whose 
hosts however were destroyed by her brave lover '* with the 
courage of a lion.'' After this she selected Sarngrámarája, a 
son of her brother Udayaraja, for the rank of Yuvaraja, and 
died in 1003 A.D.* - 
каии MEN. Forhia coins aee СМІ, Plate IV. and p. 45, also CCIM 
_* Vi, 518-29, 398-55. For ber coins soo СМТ, Plate IV, and p.45. CC 
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Tn spite of all her glaring defects Didd& was certainly gifted 
with energy and statesmanship of a high order. This is no- 
where better attested than by this last step, which secured a 
change of dynasty without any political upheavals. Samgrāma- 
raja was the younger brother of Vigraharája, prince 
of Lohara. His accession thus led to the foundation of 
the first Lohara dynasty in Srinagara. Before the queen 
died she had “ made Sarmgrümarüja and Tuga and the 
rest take the oath by sacred libation that they would not barm 
each other.'" So Tunga remained in power even after the 
death of Diddà. An attempt on the part of the Brahman 
councillors to bring about his fall was crushed by Tunga’s 
energy. Kalhana admits that besides his bravery Tunga had 
been always “‘ eminently prudent in his conduct, and wholly 
bent on satisfying the people." But old age and the '* cares 
of endless official and other affairs '' gradually weakened his 
discretion, and he took the false step of appointing '* a low-born 
mean Kawastha, Bhadre$wara by name," in charge of the 
Grhakrtya office. The administration of this officer, whose 
hereditary occupation ** had been to trade in night-soil "* result- 
ed in fiscal oppression and much suffering of the people. 
His position was further weakened, when оп being sent 
to help the Sahi Trilocanapála against Mabmüd of Ghazni, 
he brought about the defeat of the Hindu forces on the 
banks of the Tosi, by his inordinate folly and  vanity.' 


After this defeat, when he returned to Srinagara in disgrace 


the intrigues against him gained a fresh start. Even the 
king's brother Vigraharaja began to urge in secret letters 
the removal of Tonga. The king, who was in sympathy with 


the conspirators, but whose weak ‘ character was equal to his 
courage,” only waited for a favourable opportunity. The oppor- 


Td soon arrived. One day the unsuspecting Tuga entered 
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the palace with his son and a slender following, and was at once 
surrounded and killed by the conspirators. Thus died a valiant 
and loyal servant of the state, who, though of low origin, was 
never guilty of treachery,—no mean compliment in this period 
of Kashmir history. The officers who succeeded him were only 
noted for their licentious habits and rapacity, and ** accumulated 
crores `' by plundering the people and the treasury.’ 

The most important incident in the history of Kashmir after 
the death of Tunga was the futile attempt of Mahmud of Ghazni 
to conquer the Valley. Kalhana in his account of the reign only 
incidentally refers to he cowardly conduct of the sons of the low- 
born Candramukha, ‘who on being sent by the king to fight 
with the Turuskas, like Tunga, turned, fled, and again came 
back to their own country.'* This incident most probably hap- 
pened in connection with the attempt of Mahmtüd to invade 
Kashmir after the defeat of Trilocanapala, But unfortunately 
Kalhana does not supply us with any details of this grave danger 
to bis country's independence. For this we have to depend on 
the Muslim chroniclers who had recorded the history of the 
Yamint dynasty. I have already shown elsewhere how Mahmuüud 
after his victory on the Tosi in 1013 A.D., advanced into the 
foothills of Kashmir, and carried away much booty and plunder.* | 
According to both Nizam ud-Din and Firishta Mahmüd іп А.Н. 
406 (A.D. 1015) returned to the attack. The latter gives the =) 
following account of this campaign: “ Mahmuüd in the yi 
A.H. 406, revisited Kashmir with his army, in order to punis 
some reyolted chiefs, and to besiege some forts, which he bad 
not reduced in his former expedition. The first of these fo 
was Lohkot, remarkable on account of its height and strength, 
and which entirely defeated the king's utmost efforts for not Cea 
being able to reduce it during the summer season, he was o 
on the approach of winter, to abandon his enterprise and 
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to Ghazni. On his route he was misled by bis guides, and fall- 
ing into extensive morasses, from which he for several days could 
not extricate his army, many of his troops perished, and he failed 
in all the enterprises of this campaign." Nizim ud-Din, though 
brief, substantially agrees with this story.2 Stein has shown 
that this fort, which blocked Mabmud's advance into Kashmir, 
is to be identified with al-Birüni's Lahür (or Lauhür)' and 
the fort of Lohara of Kalhana, situated not far from the 'TOs"mai- 
din Pass.* Starting from some place on the Punjab plain between 
the Indus and the Jhelum, Mabmüd must have been advancing 
along this route. He may have been following the Tosi (mod. 
Tobi) river from some position north of the modern town of 
Jhelum, where he defeated Trilocanapala in 1013 A.D. Though 
Mahmüd was repulsed and failed to enter the valley, yet it seems 
that he succeeded in conquering a portion of the * sub-montane 
regions which adjoin Kashmir on the south.’ This is proved by 
“От who tells us that when Mahmud started on his expedition 
against Kanauj (1018 A.D.) he was waited upon by Janki, son 
of Sambi, the ruler of the pass of Kashmir, who marched * in 
front of him as a guide crossing valley after valley.' * In А.Н. 
412 (A.D. 1021) Mabmüd again invaded Kashmir and invested 
the stronghold of Lohkot, “but finding it altogether impreg- 
nable he decamped '' and proceeded to Lahore. Nigam ud-Din 


* TF, Trans. by Briggs, Vol. T, pp. 54-55. 

* TA, Trans. by B. Doy, p. 9. 

» KH, Trans. by Sachau, Trübner, Vol. I, рр. 205 and 317. 

` Eng. Trans. Rajatarañgini, Vol. T, p. 108; Vol. IT, Note E, pn. 293-300. 

* In the original Arabic Text of tbe Kilüb-i- Yamini, Ше name is clearly given aa 


(e au) os, Seo the text printed on the margin of Ta'rikh ul-Kdmil, Bulak, 
Cairo, 1874, Vol. XII, р. 73, Reynolds in bis translation from the Persian version 
of the text gives the name a» *'Habali'bn.SbAani, see p. 461; Elliot! (Vol. 11, p. 42) 
gives the name as Sabli, son oí Shahi, sou of Bambi, 1 do mno, know where 
Prof. Habib gets the name "Sali. Seo hi» Mohmad of Ghaznin, p. 36. Аз "ОЧЫ, tbe 
contemporary historian distinctly calls bim '' ruler of the pass of Kashmir *' we cannot 
accept tbe statement of Firishta that be was lord of the wbole valley. (I am indebted 
to Dr. Mirza of Lucknow University for belp in comparing the original Arabic Text.) 
© TF, Trans. by Briggs, Vol. I, p, 65. 
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tells us that the siege was personally conducted by the Sultan 
“ for a month '' before he retreated towards Lahore,’ 

Sathgramaraja died in the year 1028 A.D., and was succeed- 
ed by his son Haririja. Не was a popular prince, and during 
his brief reign appears to have taken steps for the preservation 
of law and order in the State. But his reign was cut short by 
sudden death after a reign of 22 days, and Kalhana refers to a 
general report that the licentious queen-mother Srilekha “had 
used witchcraft against her son who was dissatisfied with her 
conduct." The design of the queen to capture the crown was 
frustrated by the prompt action of the assembled Eküagas and 
the king's milk-brother Sagara, who placed her young son 
Ananta on the throne. The attempt of Vigraharája, the ruler 
of Lohara, who had been intriguing for the throne for a long 
time, also proved a failure. He advanced from Lohara by rapid 
marches, burnt down the “ Gate '"" (dvára), and unexpectedly 
appearing in Srinagara, threw himself into the Lothikamatha.* 
But the troops of Srilekha killed him and his followers by set- 
ting fire to the place.” 

During the first part of the reign of Ananta, the Sahi princes 
(SahiputraA), who had taken shelterin Kashmir after the destruc- 
tion of their power in the Punjab, wielded great power at his 
court.“ They were intimate friends of the king, and used to 
draw high salaries. One of them, Rudrapala, who had married 
Asamati, a daughter of Inducandra, the prince of Jalandhara, 
induced the king to marry her somewhat younger sister Sürya- ` 
mat. Though the influence of these Sahis on the king and the 
State was not wholly beneficial, yet their bravery often helped È 
Kashmir to tide over the dangers of foreign invasion, and civil — 
war. Ius had the new king established himself on the throne 
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when the powerful Commander-in-chief Tribhuvana challenged 
him at the head of the Damaras and practically the whole army 
of the State. But fortunately the Ekafgas and the mounted 
soldiers remained loyal and with these Ananta attacked and 
defeated the rebel forces at Salisthala after a fierce contest." 
As a reward for their loyalty the grateful king ''relieved the 
Eküngas of the uncertain dependence on the AKsapatala office 
and gave them instead a fixed assignment’ amounting to 96 
crores of Dinnaras.' Shortly after this the gañjadhipa Brahma- 
raja, having quarrelled with Rudrapála, again raised certain 
Damaras against the king. The rebellion assumed serious pro- 
portions when that disaffected official succeeded in inducing 
*Acalamangala, king of the Darads, together with seven Mleccha 
princes' to invade Kashmir. But thanks to the bravery of Rudra- 
pala “the Mleccha kings were all slain or captured and the king 
of Kashmir obtained much plunder in gold, jewels, and other 
presents.’ The Sahi prince further presented his sovereign with 
the head of the Darad king." It is likely that by the word 
Mleccha, Kalhana meant Muslim chiefs from the Upper Indus 
valley. Bilhana, however, referring to this victory in the 
| Vikramünkadevacarita, designates the enemies of Ananta as 
Sakas.* 

After a general epidemic of death had removed Rudrapála 
and a large number of Sahi princes, Ananta gradually came 
under the influence of his able queen Süryamati, who bore the 

second name of Subhati. Kalhana mentions various pious 
foundations of this queen. То the vicinity of one of these, the 
= shrine of Sadásiva, the royal couple transferred their residence 
after the death of their son Вајагаја.5 In the meantime the 
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king had not given up his extravagant ways, which he had 
learnt from the Sahis. His attachment for foreign jesters, and 
fondness for horses and other foreign luxuries involved him in 
heavy debts. Опе of his creditors, Padmaraja, a foreign trader, 
for some time held even the royal diadem as security for his 
debts, We аге told that “in every month оп the day of the 
solemn reception, these emblems of regal dignity were brought 
from his house to be used in the royal assembly." Kalhana 
incidentally informs us that through this man, the Paramüára 
king, Bhoja (c. 1010-1055 A.D.) arranged for the regular 
supply of water, from the sacred spring of Kapate$vara in Kashmir 
to Malava. This reveals the interesting fact that in spite of the 
political isolation of Kashmir due to its mountain barriers and the 
conquest of the Punjab by the Muslims, there was still regular 
intercourse between Kashmir and the other Hindu States of 
Northern India.' 

The disgrace to the country due to the king's financial 
embarrassments was at last removed by Süryamati, who redeemed 
the royal debts by her own savings. From this time onwards 
the queen took the “© king's business in hand, " and he ‘‘did 
what he was bid to do.'' As the behaviour of the royal couple to 
each other was irreproacbable, the arrangement worked well. 
Siiryamati secured the services of a number of honest and com- 
petent ministers. Ksema, a barber, organised the Padagra 
office,” and filled the empty treasury “Бу the impost of dvadasa- 
Блада, and other means." KeSava, a Brahman from Trigarta, 
became a successful minister, and yet—a thing unique in 
Kashmiri history —still remained poor.  Haladbara, the son of a 
Vaisya temple watchman, gradually rose in Süryamati's 
service till he obtained the Prime-ministership (Sarvadhikarika). 
He wisely abolished the ‘royal privilege of marking gold,’ 


which enabled the officials to estimate the Ded mer Sa 


* VII, 188-96; Stein's Eog. Trans., Vol. I, p, 109. * 
ot: 197-008, 910; оа һә afos of Padagre see Stein's note in his Eng. — 
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of individuals and which in its turn offered unique oppor- 
tunities for the confiscation of private property by rapa- 
cious kings. He executed some of the 'detested horse-trainers 
who robbed property and women,’ and by his liberality and steps 
for appeasing the sufferings of the people became popularly 
known as ‘the abolisher of imposts.' ' Saved from his financial 
distress by the wise internal government of his queen, king 
Ananta now turned his attention to foreign conquest. Bilhana 
in his Vikramàánkadevacarita tells us that Ananta’s supremacy 
was acknowledged by Campa, Darvabhisára, Trigarta, and 
Bhartula.* This is borne out by Kalhana, who ascribes to this 
ruler ‘victories over various kings.’ He first invaded Campa, 
and after ‘uprooting king Sala placed а new ruler on the 
throne.’ The suggestion of Kielhorn that Sila is to be identi- 
fied with king Salavahanadeva mentioned іп а Chamba copper- 
plate, and that of Vogel, that the prince raised to the throne 
was the latter's son Somavarman, have been generally accepted.” 
Encouraged by this success, Ananta appears to have made a 
number of rash inroads into foreign territories. In one such 
expedition in Vallapura, situated in the lower hills to the east 
of Jammu, his troops ‘became worn out’ and were with diffi- 
culty extricated by Haladhara. In a similar attack on Urasü, 
*the enemy blocked the routes' and his retreat was only made 
possible when his Commander-in-chief ‘cleared the roads.'* 
But while the king was trying to re-assert the suzerainty of 
Kashmir over the surrounding hill states, — was brewing 
‘nearer at home. The Dümaras of Kramarüjya rose in rebellion 
and killed the Dedrapati Ráje$vara, while the trusted Haladhara 
“© became an object of slander on account of his continual attend- 
ance upon the queen.’ Things became still worse when, goaded 
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continually by his wife, and against the advice of his trusted 
ministers, he abdicated his throne in favour of his son Kalasa in 
1063 A.D.' The inordinate fondness of Süryamati for this 
unworthy son, who rumour held to be the child of a petty 
official substituted on the death of the queen's own child, was, 
as we shall see, a source of infinite sufferings to the king and 
the country. For the time being however Haladhara by his 
diplomatie skill succeeded in inducing Ananta to resume his 
royal power. — Kala$a was kept under strict supervision, serving 
in state functions '' like an assistant, acting as if he were his 
father's Purohita." While in the harem, the jealous Süryamatt 
** made the queens of her son constantly do the work of slave- 
girls, until they did not refuse to do even the smearing of the 
house-floor with cow-dung, etc." * About this time the cousin 
of Ananta, the Lohara prince Ksitirája, being disgusted with 
his rebellious son  Bhuvanarüja, bestowed his kingdom upon 
Utkarga the second son of Kalasa. Another good fortune for 
Kashmir at this time, was the conquest of “Rajpuri and other 
regions ' whose chiefs were forced to pay tribute by the brave 
Commander-in-chief Jindurája.* 

In the meantime the arrangement by which Kala$a continu- 
ed to be king and the real power remained in the hands of his 
parents, appears to have worked smoothly. But KalaSa came 
more and more under the influence of depraved and licentious 
parasites. Kalhana mentions ‘ five or six procurers ' who were 
constantly at work to secure the king's“ enjoyment of the 
wives of others.’ In one of these scandalous intrigues at night 
his presence was detected, and he was soundly belaboured by 
the Сата guards of the house. His life was only saved with 
difficulty by declaring his identity. This dishonourable conduct | 
of KalaSa, caused an open rupture between father and son. 
When his efforts to imprison his son were frustrated by the 

` УП, 222.33; z 


` VIL, 240-60, 427, 485 and 437-498. 
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fondness of Süryamati, anger and disgust at his wife's conduct 
. led Ananta to retire in 1079 A.D. to the Tirtha of VijayeSvara 
(mod. Vij*brdr). There he was followed by his wife, court and 
most of the troops.' KalaSa however was not long in taking 
advantage of this false step. After reorganising his administra- 
tionat the capital and raising an infantry force by loans from 
rich people, he attacked his parents in their new residence, 
Fortunately for Ananta, the Dàmaras and the cavalry remained 
loyal. But he was again prevented from crushing his son by 
his wife, who, perceiving the weakness of her son, induced him 
to march back to his own capital. But the enmity between 
father and son went on increasing, and when Ananta offered the 
royal dignity to the  scions of his father's cousin Jassarija, 
Süryamati, fearing evil for her own descendants, called Kalasa's 
son Harsa to Vijayesvara. Harsa, though well-guarded succeed- 
ed in eluding his father's cavalry, and arrived in safety at 
the residence of his grandparents. This made KalaSa more 
judicious in his conduct towards his father, and when “ the 
Brahmans held a solemn fast against father and son, in order to 
put a stop to their hostility which caused ruin to their country," 
Ananta relented and lived at the capital for a period of two 
months. But coming to know that their son was trying to 
imprison them, the royal couple hurried back to their retreat 
at Vijaye$vara. KalaSa now took drastic steps to undermine 
the power of his parents, Realising that their firm position in the 
| country was largely due to their wealth, he set fire and burnt 
down the town of Vijayesvara with the residence of his father. 
Ananta | thus lost many of his possessions and with them much 
of his power. Kalasa then began to press him to leave Kashmir 
d retire to Parnotsa. When his “masterful wife" also 
g — again and again with taunts to effect this pro- 
harassed prince severely rebuked her for her 
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baneful influence on his fortunes. The abusive retort of the 
angry queen led him to commit suicide * by driving a knife into 
Süryamati atoned for her faults by dying * with a 


his anus." 
on the funeral pyre of her husband.  Ananta's 


bright smile ' 
age exceeded 61 years when he died in 1081 A.D.' 

The tragic death of his parents had a magic effect on the 
character of Kalasa. ‘ Taking an oath by sacred libation,'- he 
effected a reconciliation with his son Harsa, and induced him 
to come back to the city ' with his grandparents’ treasures.’ 
Kalbana tells us that at this time ‘f there arose in the king a 
righteous disposition, a legitimate care for wealth which altogether 
removed his poverty.’ As the king began to '* look after the 
country as а householder after his house, no one among the 
people felt misery." After establishing internal stability with 
the assistance of able officers like Vàmana, Kandarpa, and 
Vijayasimha, and founding many temples and pious endow- 
ments, the king then turned his mind to foreign conquests. 
Taking advantage of a civil war between Satngramapala, the 
minor prince of Кајаригї, and his uncle Madanapála, he 
effectively intervened in the affairs of that state and re-establish- 
ed Kashmir's supremacy over its prince, Urasa, which was 
unsuccessfully invaded by his father, was next attacked. His 
general Malla with a small cavalry force crossed the Kishen 
Ganga, and carried off “* king Abhaya's kingdom with his herds 
of horses." The result of this vigorous foreign policy of 
KalaSa was seen in the year 1087-88, when there appeared 
in the е king's court the following princes; “Kirti, the 
ruler of Baddhāpura (2); Asata, king of Campa; Kalasa, 
lord of УаЦарига ; Samgramapala, lord of Rajapuri ; Utkarsa, 
Lohara's ruler ; Sabgata (?), king of Urasà ; Gambhirasiha, 
chief of Kanda ; and Uttamaraja, the ruler of Kisthavata.’’ * 


A WII, 390-484. For his coins see OMI, Plate V, and p. 46; CCIM, p. 972. 

* VII, 486-518 and 523.39. 

* ҮП, 533-00. On the ilentificatior of the princes, see Stein's note on his Eng. 
Trans., Vol. I, p. 816. 
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Though the identification of these rulers and the names 
of their principalities are not known in all cases, it is 
clear that Kalasa had successfully carried out the old policy of 
Kashmir, by re-asserting its hegemony over the mountain states 
that surrounded it from Urasà in the west to Kasthavata in the 
east. Among this list of princes Asata, the chief of Campa has 
been identified with the prince of the same name of the Chamba 
genealogical lists and copper plates.! Kalaga was married to 
Bappika, a sister of this prince, during the reign of Ananta. 
His son Harsa was the offspring of this union.* 

Unhappily the latter part of Kala$a's reign was clouded by 
mutual suspicion between him and his son Harsa. "According 
to Kalhana the latter was even in his early youth ‘an embodi- 
ment of all sciences.'? А brave and powerful soldier, he soon 
acquired the reputation of “knowing all languages, a poet in all 
tongues, and as a depository of all learning." An accomplished 
musician, he amused his father ‘‘in public with songs as if he 
were a singer." Attracted by his personality and liberality, 
distinguished men from various countries came to his father's 
court. As his miserly father left them unnoticed, he ‘asigned 
salaries’ to these men. These expenses and his natural love for 
magnificence put him into financial difficulties. For a time 
he tided over these by supplementing his meagre allowance by 
presents from his father ; but at last he was persuaded by the 
repeated efforts of Dhammata to join a conspiracy to dethrone his 
father. The plot was however betrayed to Kalasa, who, after 
vainly trying to obtain a repudiation of the conspiracy from 
his son, at last ordered his arrest (c. 1088).* 

The conduct of his son brought on a violent reaction in the 
character of Kala$a. During the last seven years (1081-1088 


A Vogel, Antiquities of the Chamba State, pp. 103, 187-202, Stein. Eng. Trane., 
Vol. I, p. 111. 
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A.D.) he had not entirely given up his evil habits. Kalhana 
indeed notices that girls born in distant lands were bought for 
him from the Turuskas, and ''with these and the wives whom 
he had often taken away from others......he brought the number 
of the ladies in his seraglio to 72.' But he preserved his 
strength by ‘‘the use of fish-broth and other aphrodisiacs,” ' He 
now threw away all discretion and even treated '* some of his 
son's wives as if they were those of an enemy." His character 
‘sank to. thelevel of animals,’ and the severe strain of these 
habits soon told on his health. Conscious of approaching death, 
he brought as his successor his second son  Utkarsa from Lohara. 
Soon after he died in 1089 in his 49th year before the image of 
Martanda with the sound of music accompanying the coronation 
of the new king.* 

Harsa, as we have seen, was imprisoned by his father. 
Attempts were made to poison him in prison even by his own 
immoral wives. But thanks to the vigilance of his personal 
servant Pray&ga, he kept himself alive with the food secretly 
brought by him. When Utkarsa became king he transferred 
his brother to a more closely guarded prison and refused to allow 
him to go abroad." In the meantime the administration of 
the new king met with increasing opposition. '' Miserly like a 
Srotriya and of mean character in his actions, he was not 
liked by the people, who are eager to have masters of large 
minds." The opposition found a capable leader in the king's 
step-brother Vijayamalla, who was disaffected for not receiving 
his promised daily allowance from the greedy king, Joined by 
Jayarája, another son of Kalasa, and some Damaras, he defeated 
the king's troops and besieged him in his palace at Srinagara. 
The ostensible object of the attack was to release Harsa. 
Though Utkarsa soon realised that the death of Harga would 
undermine this danger, his delay and vacillation, Harga’s tact 

à VII, 519.22, 
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and the vigour of Vijayamalla's attack all conspired to save 
Harsa'slife. Released by his younger brother to effect a com- 
promise with Vijayamalla, Harsa boldly seized the throne by 
taking advantage of the confusion prevailing in the palace. The 
rumour of Harsa's coronation spread like wildfire, and ‘‘made 
the councillors assemble from all sides, as the thunder of the 
clouds attracts the cdtaka birds.” Utkarsa was imprisoned 
and soon after committed suicide by cutting the vital arteries of 
his throat with a pair of scissors. He died in his 24th year 
(1089 A.D.) after a reign of only 22 days. 

Thus after many vicissitudes of fortune Harsa at last be- 
came king. He is perhaps the most dazzling figure in the 
whole range of later Kashmirian history, and produced a profound 
impression on his contemporaries. About his personal appear- 
ance Kalhana says: “He wore earrings which flashed like the 
reflected image of the sun ; on his round, broad head-dress was 
fixed a high diadem ; he used to look round like a pleased lion ; 
his bushy beard was hanging down low; his shoulders were 
like those of a bull, his arms great, and his body of a dark- 
reddish complexion ; he had a broad chest with a narrow waist 
and his voice was deep like thunder. Thus even superhuman 
beings would have lost before him their presence of mind." 
Already proficient in many languages, a master musician and 
noted for his liberality, he became as it were a veritable 
Katpavrksa to the artists and literary men of his time. We are 
told that the Kashmirian poet Bilhana, who had left his country 
in the reign of Kalasa,and had attained high honour as Vidyapati 
in the court of * Parmádi, the lord of Karnata,’ when he heard 
this * thought even his great splendour a mere deception." His 
love of magnificence was shewn in his numerous palaces 
“having golden Amalaka ornaments and buildings which reached 
to the clouds." Не introduced into the land “elegant fashions, 
just as spring brings flowers into the forest.'" Kalhana teMs 
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us that during his reign not only were the courtiers and officials 
allowed to dress in gorgeous raiments so that each was mistaken 
in publie for a king, but for the first time braided hair, head- 
dresses and ear ornaments which were long regarded as royal 
privileges were introduced amongst the nobles.) Amongst 
other innovations Kalhana notices the king’s love of Daksinatya 
fashion and the introduction of coin-types from Kargata. This 
statement of the chronicler is strikingly verified by the discovery 
of the gold and silver coins of the ‘elephant’ type which 
according to Cunningham are clearly “° copied from the coins 
of Karnata.’* As an evidence of prosperity Kalhana adds that 
the ‘use’of gold and silver Dinnüra became plentiful during 
this reign while that of copper money grew rare.’ Though 
there is certainly a good deal of poetic exaggeration in this 
statement, yet it is significant that of all the Lohara kings 
only his gold and silver coins have hitherto been discovered. 
The king's fondness for amusements was illustrated in the 
brilliant courts which he held every night. Sleeping only '* for 
two watches of the day...he passed his nights in the assembly- 
hall, which was illuminated by a thousand lamps, attending 
meetings of learned men, musical performances and dances.'' * 
Harsa began his rule by wisely retaining many of his 
father's State officials. Vijayamalla, to whom he owed his 
throne, was specially honoured by him, while Jayaraja, his 
younger brother, who was placed at the head of the whole 
host of Chamberlains became ‘to him more than his life.’ 
Kandawpa was placed in charge of the gate, while Madana 
received the chief command of the army. In order to make 
himself accessible to the humblest of his subjects at all time 
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who had come with the desire of making representations.’ These 
arrangements fora time worked well, and the position of the 
king became gradually consolidated. Kalhana makes it amply 
clear that the first part of the reign of this prince was eminently 
successful. Thus even when the powerful Vijayamalla became 
disaffected and raised the standard of treason, he was driven out of 
the country and compelled to take shelter in the land of the 
Darads, where he perished in an avalanche.” The king's arms 
were equally successful in foreign war. Thus Sarhgramaraja, 
“(ће proud lord of Ràjapuri," who had become unfriendly was 
defeated by Kandarpa alter a severe contest and compelled to 
pay tribute. Soon after this success Јауагӣја and Dhammata, 
another relative of the king, ' who was lusting for the throne," 
formed a treacherous design to kill the king. "The plot however 
came to the knowledge of Harsa, who by his diplomacy and 
intrigue not only frustrated the conspiracy but also effected 
their destruction. But these plots by his brothers and relations 
whom he held so dear and whom he had given no cause of 
complaint, seem to have gradually embittered his character, 
and he soon after executed with the sword and hangman most 
of his relatives, including '' Domba, the elder of the two sons 
of Utkarsa, whom he had himself brought up." * 

Another disagreeable feature of his character also. gradually 
came into prominence. Аз a result of lavish extravagance and 
liberality by which ‘‘ beggars became able to support others "’ 
he soon found himself in financial difficulties. Urged by some 
of his wicked ministers, he was persuaded to annex the treasury 
of the temple of Bhimakesava, which was long closed on account 
of a quarrel amongst the members of the Purohita corporation. 
Once started, the ‘policy of temple-spoliation was rapidly 
developed by the king into a regular practice.’ When the 
treasures of the temple were exhausted, he appointed an officer 

b * VII, 870, 854-08. 
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named Одауагӣја as ‘prefect for the overthrow of divine 
images ` (dev-otpatana-nayaka). Under the supervision of this 
officer a systematic policy of robbing temples of their metal 
images was followed, and Kalhana observes that soon with a 
few exceptions ‘‘ there was not one temple in a village, town 
or city, which was not despoiled of its images by that Turuska, 
king Harsa.'" The use of this epithet by Kalhana has led 
Stein to suspect that Harsa might have been affected by Muslim 
influences. While the association of the king with his * Turuska 
captains’ is in favour of this view, the fact that ‘ this perverse- 
minded king ate domesticated pigs until his death ' seems to 
go against'it, Kalhana tells us how statues of gods were at 
first defiled by pouring ‘‘ excrement and urine over their faces."* 
The agents appointed to do this work were heterodox ‘naked 
mendicants' who after defiling them dragged the images along 
the roads “ by ropes round their ankles, with spittings instead 
of flowers.'' ! | 

The horror excited by these practices in a Hindu State 
can only be imagined. Yet it was this prince who in the 
beginning of his reign had ‘ profusely provided Brahmans with 
skins of black antelopes, cows with calves and other presents’ 
while his ministers and wives had vied with each other 
in building temples and other pious practices. His character 
appears to have gradually degenerated under the evil 
influence of his courtiers, who still represented all the 
immoral influences of  Kalasa's time. Indeed Kalhana 
remarks that soon Harsa ‘showed in all respects such weak- 
nesses Òf moral sense as befitted a son of king Kalasa.' The 
king's seraglio, became ‘the embodiment of all that was 
immoral,’ His father’s wives who had brought him up in their 
arms, ‘he took in his arms,’ and he violated even his own 
sisters. '' Confused in his senses, the king placed 360 women 


* VII, 982-38, 1080-1099. 
* VTI, 951.57. ^ 
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of doubtful character in his harem. He took there continually 
whatever women (he could get); only women of Domba and 
Candala class he excluded." * 

The results of the steady degeneration of the king's cha- 
racter and administration was nowhere better illustrated than 
in the foreign relations of Kashmir. Poisoned by treacherous 
ministers, the king had exiled his only able and trusted general, 
the JDvürapati, Kandarpa, the conqueror of Rajapuri. Ona 
second occasion, when the king personally undertook an expedi- 
tion against this hill state, his want of firmness and treachery 
of the prefect of police Sunna led to his ignominious retreat. 
As the poet puts it, ‘‘ from that time onwards the glory of the 
king vanished, and his epithet of Pratapacakravartin faded 
away altogether."’ Another expedition, which resulted in still 
greater disaster, was his attempt to capture the fort of Dugdha- 
ghata from the Darads. The attack on the fort was undertaken 
on the report of the spies to the effect that the snow which was 
kept there for the use of the garrison had at that time become 
exhausted by a drought. But unfortunately for the king, the 
distress of the besieged was soon relieved by a heavy rainfall, 
and the Kashmirians rendered '' miserable by the rain, remem- 
bered their houses ™ and began to retreat. The Darads took 
up the pursuit and spread confusion and slaughter in the ranks 
of Harsa. Kalhaņa notices that in the disgraceful rout Malla 
and his two sons Uccala and Sussala alone 'did not flee, but 
endeavoured to save the army,' which was left without leaders. 
While Harsa thus failed in achieving success nearer home, he 
formed visionary projects to overthrow the Karnata king Para- 
mardi and capture his queen Candala.* Sing. 

‘Amongst the various causes of the king's financial distress, 

x Kalhana had specially pointed out his ‘extravagant expenditure 
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upon various corps of his army.’ These disastrous expeditions 
only increased his troubles, and led him to impose heavier and 
more oppressive taxes. By this time not only had he run 
through the treasures of his father and grandfather and those 
brought by Utkarsa from Lohara but nlso the wealth derived 
from temple-spoliation. In a desperate effort to raise revenue 
he appointed ' numerous officers, who took their designation 
from frequent new imposts." ‘‘ What more need be said?...... 
he appointed also a ‘ prefect of nightsoil' to raise revenue," The 
country groaned under the oppression of the Kayasthas. When 
things were in such a critical condition, *the villages were 
suddenly flooded by an inundation and there arose an extreme 
scarcity of all wares ' due to a famine (A. D. 1099). "The price 
of a Khari of rice rose to 500 Dinndras, while two Palas of 
grape juice cost 1 Dinnüra. A plague raged over the land, while 
‘in broad daylight people were killed by robbers’ who took 
* golden bowls even from the king's own apartments.’ ‘ Day and 
night the sound of the funeral musie accompanied by loud 
lamentations’ rose on every side." 

Taking adyantage of the anarchical condition of the land, 
the Damaras gradually * became overpowerful.' In the next two 
years of his reign Harsa was engaged in an unceasing struggle 
against this landed aristocracy. Kalhaņa gives vivid details of 
the king's ruthless policy against these barons of Kashmir, who 
at this period appear to have mostly belonged to the tribal 
division of the Lavanyas. '' Wherever the king took his abode, 
there the people formed wide-spreading triumphal garlands with 


the horrible beads of the Lovanyas,”’ Driven out by the angry h 


king, ‘‘some of them ate cow's meat in the lands of the 


Mlecchas, others lingered on by working water wheels, land. 


mills, and the like." When he had exterminated the Damaras 


in Madavarajya, Harga hurried to Kramarajya. The barons of. 
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tive opposition to his generals." When things were in this 
desperate condition, Harsa committed a grave blunder which ulti- 
mately caused the loss of his life and throne. I have already 
referred to the bravery of Uccala and Sussala in the disastrous 
retreat from Dugdhaghàta. Though they had done nothing 
against the king, Harsa was led to harbour suspicions against 
them. But being warned of the murderous intentions of the 
king by a friendly courtesan, the brothers effected their escape 
from the city in A. D. 1100. Uccala fled to Sarhgramapala, 
king of Rajapuri, while Sussala betook himself to the court of 
Kalba, the ruler of Kaliüjara.'* Kalhana tells us that these 
two princes were ‘ through Jessaràja, Gunga, and Malla, the 
fourth direct descendants from Kantir&ja, the brother of Didda 
and uncle of king Samgrāmarāja of Kashmir.'" The futile 
attempts of Harsa to capture them only increased their impor- 
tance, and the disorganised Damara rebels soon found in them 
not only capable leaders but also successful pretenders for the 
throne of Kashmir. Urged by the oppressed barons, Uccala 
in 1101 A.D. entered Kashmir through the Tos*maidan route. 
The Dàmaras and Khasikas from the mountains at once joined 
him from all sides. In the language of Kalhapa: ‘‘ Masses 
of Damaras issued forth from all regions, just as bees from 
the holes in the ground when the snow melts. ^ Uccala 
formed a junction with the barons of  Kramarüjya and 
occupied Parihasapura. Неге however he was attacked and 
defeated by Harsa, and escaped with great difficulty. It 
was after this victory that Harsa broke up the “glorious ' 


2 
А E — Kaliüjara, sometimes spelt Kalifijare (VIII, 201, 618, 915), is 
apparently tho hill fort called Kalunjur, on the frontiers of Kashmir, where Khwiüja 
Буа, the Vazir of Sultàn Mabm@d, was imprisoned for 18 years, See TF, Trans. by 
. Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 89 and 99; also Stein's note on VII, 1256, in Vol. Т of his Eng. 
1 of the Rajataradgins, It must not be confused with the KAlanjara modern Kalinjar 
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silver image of Vispu ParihásakeSava. But he foolishly 
failed to take prompt steps for the pursuit of Uccala who soon 
began to reorganise his forces. In the meantime a new 
danger appeared in the south. Aided by the chief of Kaliñjara, 
Sussala entered Kashmir through the Pir Pantsal route, and, 
being encouraged by messages from his father, attacked and 
captured the watch-station of Sürapura. With the wealth thus 
obtained, he raised sufficient troops, and, after defeating the 
governor Раа, rapidly advanced on the capital * While Harsa 
was trying to check Sussala in Madavarajya, Uccala again 
advanced with his Dàmara bands. As the barons accompany- 
ing him were mostly on foot, he avoided the plains, where the 
king was strong in cavalry, and taking a difficult mountain 
path suddenly appeared in Lahara (mod. Lar). In the south 
however Sussala was for a time successfully checked by the brave 
Candrarüjs, the king's newly appointed Commander-in-chief. 
After advancing as far as Advantipura, Candrar&ja surprised 
and killed the Kampanega of Sussala. But in the north Harsa's 
troops were defeated by Uccala, who on his way to Srinagara 
received the Abhiseka from the assembled Brahmans of 
Нігаруарига (mod. village of Ranyil on the way to Srinagar 
from Làr).* 

This event brought toa head the currents of treason and 
treachery which were already rampant in Harga’s court and 
were slowly undermining his authority. He found himself 
surrounded by ministers who kept on advising him to retreat 
with bis wealth and family to Lohara. This the king refused to 
do, and "recalling his son Bhoja, who had already started to seek 
refuge in the castle of Lohara, he tried desperately to weed out 
traitors from the city. Instigated by his Sahi queens, he 


killed Malla, who from Srinagara had been secretly LE 
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his sons Uccala and Sussala to rebellion, But the news of 
their father's death only made the brothers redouble their efforts. 
Sussala defeated and killed the valiant  Candrar&ja, and captur- 
ing Vijaye$vara, attacked Srinagara. Filled with the ambition 
of seizing the throne for himself, he now wished to prevent 
Uecala from entering of the city. But his purpose was frustrated 
by his unexpected defeat at the hands of the king's son Bhoja. 
In the meantime the treachery of Sunna, the Prefect of Police, 
and Naga, the Town Prefect, had thrown open the gates of 
Srinagara to Uccala. After a desperate resistance at the bridge- 
head of the city Harsa was driven back into the palace, which 
was burned and plundered by a mob of infuriated `“ citizens 
and Dümaras striking at each other with upraised weapons." 
The king's son Bhoja then took to flight, * knowing that the 
kingdom was lost,’ while 17 queens with Vasantalekha at their 
head burned themselves on the four-pillared pavilion of the 
palace. Among the faithful servants who still clung to the 
king was Campaka, Kalhana's father. The doomed king, 
who had not received any news of his son, now sent Campaka 
and other officers to follow up his track. Soon he was com- 
pletely deserted by all his followers, and fled from Srinagara 
with only his personal servant Prayaga and a cook named 
Mukta. Kalhapa gives a pathetic description of the inci- 
dents which gradually led to his death. In this supreme crisis 
of life the king threw away his last chance when he forgot to 
take shelter in the house of the loyal Dàmara Nilasva. While 
hiding in a miserable hut on the Vitasta, below Srinagara, near 
a burning ground, he heard of the tragic death of ‘his son 
Bhoja and was soon after himself killed with Prayaga by some 
supporters of Uccala (1101 А. D.) At the time of his death 


1356-1407. He was not such an innocent man, aa Stein following Kalbaga, 
to be; see VIL, 1349, where Malla is clearly inciting his sons to greater 
he king. This point makes it seam possible that the picture of Harya las 

to hia disadvantage on account of his heterodox viewa and measures. 
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Harsa was only 42 years and 8 months old. Thus miserably 
died a prince who in his dazzling qualities and monstrous vices 
as well as in his heterodoxy and traces of incipient insanity 
probably finds a parallel in Muhammad Tughluq.’ We end 
his account by quoting the following verses of Kalhana, which 
admirably sums up this striking character : 

** The story of king Harsa, which has seen the rise of all 
enterprises and tells of all failures ; which brings to light 
all (kinds of) settled plans and yet shows the absence of all 
policy ; which displays an excessive (assertion of the) ruling 
power and yet has witnessed excessive disregard of orders; which 
(tells) of excessive abundance of liberality and of (equally) 
excessive persistence in confiscation ; which gives delight by 
abundant (display of) compassion and shocks by superabundance 
of murders ; which is rendered charming by the redundance of 
pious works and soiled by the superabundance of sins ; which 
is attractive on all sides and yet repulsive, worthy of praise 
and deserving of blame ; which sensible men must magnify 
and deride, regard with love and yet feel aggrieved at; which 
is to be blessed and to be condemned worthy of memory and yet 
to be dimissed from the mind,” * 

The history of Kashmir for the next half a century is a story 
of continuous struggle between the king and the Damaras. The 
latter by siding with the numerous pretenders who appeared at 
this period soon reduced the power of the central government to a 
mere shadow. The forces that destroyed Harsa soon brought 
about the downfall of all royal power in the valley, in spite of the 
energetic efforts of Uccala and his successors. Indeed the whole 
period from e. 1100 to 1339 A.D. may be described as one long 
evil dream for Kashmir. Civil war, famine, foreign invasions, 
corruption and treachery held the land in their firm grip till Shih 
Mir deposed queen Koja and founded the Muhammadan dynasty 


* For Mabaminad Tughluq’s character see CHT, Vel TIT, pp. 186 f. — 
* VII, 809-73; for the coins of Harta see CMI, Plate V. , 
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Uccala after his accession to the throne (1101 A.D ) tried his 
best to set matters right. But with ‘‘ robbers as ministers and 
feudatories, a brother ready to become a pretender, aland without 
treasure," һе hada difficult task. He removed Sussala from 
Kashmir by making him independent ruler of Lohara, and then 
attempted to get his kingdom clear of the (Dàmara) robbers 
(dasyu) by diplomaey, as well as by open acts of repression. 
By Machiavellian cunning he destroyed the powerful p&mara 
Janakacandra, and then proceeding to Madavar&jya “executed 
Kaliya and other Dàmaras who were fond of rebellions." Thus, 
the king who had at first allowed the barons ''to rise to high 
posts in remembrance of their past services, just as a sandalwood 
tree allows the snakes to climb upon it," mercilessly destroyed 
them, and for a time at least established his power over the land. 
He then turned to the task of the reform of internal administra- 
tion. Kalhana praises Uccala's consideration for the common 
people and his sense of justice. We are told that “ he used to go 
about alone on horseback, and whenever he beard the people, 
ignorant that he was the king, remarking upon a fault of his, he 
would quickly abandon it." As he took a vow that “* һе would 
commit suicide if any person should die by starving himself 
(prayopavesa) he caused the judges to be careful." The chronicler 
gives an interesting story,' probably based on genuine historical 
tradition of Uecala's acuteness in delivering judgment in difficult 
cases. The king kept the Ka@yasthas, who ‘were worse than 
crabs,’ in check and punished and exposed their corruption before 
the public, Dismissed and out of employment many of them 
passed their time in “‘worrying astrologers by asking them to 
examine their nativities, dreams, omens and auspicious marks '* 
while others “ram about night after night begging for any- 
thing. Kalhana does not hide his pleasure at these strong 
steps against this corrupt official class. In times of famine 
Uecala saved his people from distress by “‘selling his grain 

stores at cheap prices." Many of the temples and mathas 
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which were destroyed in the previous period were also restored 
by the piety of this ruler.’ 

The account given above proves that Uccala was an able and 
vigorous ruler. But he had also his faults. Among his vices 
Kalhana notices his ‘jealousy of noble bearing, valour, intelli- 
gence, firmness and youth’ of those around him. On account 
of this fault he is said to have ‘destroyed the honour and life 
of numberless men.’ Kalhana also blames his harshness: he 
openly discussed '' the defects of his servant's descent, conduct, 
personal appearance, and the like." He was so fond of personal 
combat amongst his soldiers and officers that ‘women, when 
their husbands returned alive after going to the royal palace, 
thought that they had gained a day, but otherwise never felt 
safe. When the king saw soldiers killed who had glistening 
black hair, fine beards and splendid apparel, he felt delight 
instead of pain.’'* But much of this conduct is doubtless to 
be explained by the difficult conditions under which he had to 
work to build the royal power, and the necessity for ever wake- 
ful cunning to destroy the rampant tendencies of rebellion and 
corruption. His policy finds justification in the repeated 
invasions of pretenders and the intrigues of his officers, which 
constantly disturbed his reign, and in one of which he met an 
untimely and violent death. Sussala, the king's own brother, 


for whom he had repeatedly shown ‘tender regard’ was the 7 


first to rise against him. Suddenly — out of the Tos*mai- 
дап Pass with a mobile force, Sussala “rapidly moved like a 

falcon.’ But Uccala was on his guard. With the assistance 
of the Dámara Gargacandra he defeated his brother in several 
sharp engagements and drove him towards the land of the 
Darads, Kalhana makes it clear that it was again from affection 
for his brother that Uceala did not capture Lohara after this 
victory. Sussala with great —— and after ру months" 
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journey ‘Бу routes hard to pass'' at last regained his terri- 
troy." Soon after this the birth of Sussala's son Jayasithha 
in 1105-06 A.D. brought about a reconciliation between the two 
brothers. Hardly had this danger been averted when the 
Damara Bhimadeva with the assistance of Jagaddala, the king 
of the Darads, produced a son of king KalaSa named Bhoja as а 
pretender for the throne.  Uccala's diplomacy however was 
successful in persuading the Darad ruler to retire to bis domi- 
nions. Without Darad support the rebellion speedily collapsed. 
Bhoja was thereupon betrayed and ‘executed by the king like 
a robber.'* But a more serious possibility of danger appeared 
when Bhiks&cüra, the son of Bhoja and grandson pf Нагѕа, 
escaped from the king's custody and ‘grew up secretly for the 
ruin of the people’ in the court of the Paramara king, Naravar- 
man (с. 1097-1111 A.D.). At the time of Bhiksácára's escape 
he was a boy barely 6 or 7 years old, and it took some time 
before he developed into a menace to the stability of Kashmir.‘ 
In the meantime the city prefect Chudda who claimed descent 
from king YaSaskara, began to aspire to royal power, and 
formed a dangerous conspiracy with his brother * Radda and the 
rest." They allied themselves with a number of disaffected 
officials, and waited for 4 or 5 years for a favourable opportunity. 
At last the conspirators surprised the king, when he was prepar- 
ing at night to retire to his queens’ apartments, and cruelly 
murdered him after a desperate struggle. He had only passed 
his 41st year when he died in 1111 A. D.* 

That very night Radda with his bloodstained sword and 
armour ‘placed himself on the throne, where he appeared like 
а Vetàla on a stone of the burning ground. ' He assumed the 
name of Saakharaja, but he and the conspirators were soon 


924-30, Рог Naravarman aco Kialhorn’e ' List of Northern Inscrip- 
Vol. V, Nos. 70 and 82. Also infra, chapter on the Paramüras. 
— 966-941; for his coina see СМІ, Plate V. 
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defeated by the powerful Dpàmara Gargacandra of Labara, who 
killed Radda with many of his fellow conspirators. Finding 
no one fit for the throne, Garga conseerated as king Salhana, 
a step-brother of Uccala (1111 A. D). Kalhana notices the 
nobility of the character of Gargacandra, who, though requested, 
refused to seat himself on the throne.' Sussala, when he 
heard of his brother's tragic death at once marched with 
a slender following for Kashmir by way of Kiasthavata. 
But Gargacandra opposed him, and after destroying his 
followers, compelled him to take to flight. Sussala escaped 
and after crossing many passes rendered difficult by heavy falls 
of snow again regained his kingdom. After this Gargacandra 
‘obtained exceptional power’ over the king, and became the 
dictator in the State. Salhana had “neither political wisdom, 
nor valour, neither cunning nor straightforwardness, neither 
liberality nor greed. Nothing prominent in his character.'* 
He with his brother Lothana passed his days in low sensual 
pleasures, while ‘robbers plundered the people in his very 
palace, even at midday.’ For a time Gargacandra acted the 
king-maker, but he was soon attacked by rival barons with 
the king's connivance. Thereupon he formed a league 
with Sussala. The latter, in spite of this alliance, 
distrusted Gargacandra and took adequate precautions before 
he marched out again for Kashmir. When he appeared in е ` 
valley and gained some preliminary success ‘‘all except the 
king (баара) joined him." The citizens and the Damaras 
vied with each other in offering him welcome, while Chudda, 
Gargacandra’ s wife, presented him with her two daughters. 
Salhana was then besieged in the palace, and after a brief 
struggle captured and imprisoned, when he had only — 
for 4 months less 3 days (1112 A.D).* : 

The character of the new king is represented by Kal 
* аз the same as that of his elder brother." Like bim, 
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kept ever his sword unsheathed from an apprehensive expeeta- 
tion of treason.” Though ‘ by nature gentle, the wickedness 
of the people had hardened him, and he only 'displayed 
outward moderation when his object demanded it.’ But though 
he did 'not tolerate any improper arrogance on the part of his 
servants’ unlike his brother he was free from the petty jealousy 
‘on account of dress and such matters of his officers.’ Nor was 
he fond, like Uceala, of killing proud people by inducing them 
to fight duels. Harshness of speech, a blot on his brother's 
character, was also absent in him ; but he also lacked his brother's 
liberality in money matters. Kalhaņa specially notices his 
great eagerness for collecting wealth and the fewness of the 
occasions when he showed liberality. But he had all ihe vigour 
of his elder brother. A renowned horseman and a brave soldier, 
he vainly struggled till his death to check the rank growth of 
disruption and anarchy." 

Before he was seated on his throne for a month, Garga- 
candra, the powerful Dàmara of Lahara, refused to give up 
the young son of Uccala to the king and assumed а defiant 
attitude. Pressed by the energetic king and after withstanding 
a siege for some time in one of his hill forts, he was at last 
compelled to submit. At the end of this civil war there was a 
short period of peace, which was utilised by the king to con- 
solidate his position at Lohara. He personally went there, 
and after imprisoning Salhana and Lothana in the fort and 
renewing his alliance with the neighbouring chiefs of Kalinjara 
and Rājapurī returned to his capital! But hardly had he 
reached Kashmir than a murderous attack was made on him 
by some pamaras of Devasarasa (mod. Div'sar pargana іп the 
S.E. of the Valley). His charger was killed and he only 
escaped ‘as a longer life was destined to him." This was 
by an attempted invasion by Sahasramangala and 
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other exiled nobles ‘by the route of Kanda,’ situated in the 
south-east of the Valley. When the king's vigilance һай 
repulsed this invasion, there appeared on the scene 
Bhiksácára, who in the hands of the rebellious Dümaras soon 
became the most formidable rival of the king. This prince 
while on a pilgrimage at Kuruksetra attracted the sympathy of 
a group of 5 princes from Campa, Vartula, Trigarta, Vallàpura 
and  Babbápura. Escorted by them, he appeared on the 
frontiers of Kashmir and was joined by numerous exiles. Among 
the princes who hospitably received him Kalhana mentions 
Jasata, king of Campa. But the first attempts of 
Bhiksacara failed, on account of internal dissensions amongst 
his supporters. Gayapala, his chief supporter, was treacherously 
murdered by his relatives, and ‘the gold given for the expedition’ 
having become exhausted, he was reduced to helplessness. For 
4 or 5 years Bhiksácüra's efforts were paralysed, and he lived 
in the house of J&sata, ‘securing with difficulty mere food and 
clothing.” * 

Sussala utilised this interval of peace to establish the 
finances of his state оп a more secure foundation. For this 
purpose he secured the servicesof Gauraka as his prime minister 
(Sarvadhikara). This minister by depriving the royal servants 
‘of the living they had found in numerous offices, always kept 
the king’s treasury full.’ The system of revenue administra- 
tion and taxation established by Gauraka appears to have 
caused considerable suffering, and the king became unpopular 
by sending ‘his sordid gains’ for safety to the castle of — 
Lohara.* In 1117 A.D. he found himself strong enough to attack — 
Gargacandra. After undermining his position with the a assis- 
tance of the rival Damara  Mallakostha, Sussala forced 
Gargacandra to submit. Later on, when the Damara came 
io his court, the king had bim arrested with his sons ánd - 
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strangled in prison (1118 A.D). At this time Manidhara, 
the ruler of the Darads, paid a friendly visit to Kashmir.’ Soon 
after this event Sussala took up the cause of NagapAla, who 
had sought his protection against his brother Somapala, the 
chief of Ràjapurt. Somapala, when his friendly overtures 
failed, retaliated by inviting Bhiksácüra to his court. To 
counteract this danger Sussala marched into Кајаригї with a 
large army and put Nagapila on the throne. But though the 
king stayed there for 7 months, ‘causing terror to his various 
enemies, the people of the hill state remained steadfast in 
their loyalty to their former chief; and when Sussala 
returned to Kashmir in A.D. 1119, ‘Nagapala tóo followed 
him, having lost his throne.’* The military expenditure 
involved in this expedition led Sussala to increase the 
rigour of his taxations and reduce his expenditure. Even 
Gauraka was found unsuited for his duties and dismissed 
from his post. The king then began sending ‘into the 
castle of Lohara masses of gold, having made them into 
gold bricks (ingots).' The result of this policy was increased 
discontent amongst the officials and the nobles, which after 
smouldering for some time burst into flame in 1120 in a great 
rising of the Damaras. In vain did the king try to overawe 
the barons by a reckless slaughter and imprisonment of promi- 
nent Dümaras on whom he could lay his hands. The leaders 
of the rebellion, Prthvihara and Mallakostha, after gaining 
some minor successes against the king, 'gave the revolt unity 
and a well defined object," by bringing Bhiksñeñra into Kashmir. 
"Though ‘ the king exerted himself by violent efforts to check 
the growing ascendency of the Damara hosts, his position daily 
grew more insecure on account of his injudicious acts. Thus 
by his ungrateful and harsh conduct he drove the loyal and 
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brave Commander-in-chief Tilaka into the enemy's arms. When 
in Ásádha 1120 his troops were routed by Prthvihara, Sussala 
remembering the tragie fate of Harsa prudently sent his queens 
and family to the safety of the castle of Lohara. In the mean- 
time the rebels with Bhiksicara at their head gradually sur- 
rounded Srinagara. Sussala defended his capital with great 
bravery. But he was harassed by the callous indifference of the 
citizens, by the sacred fasts of the Brahman assemblies, who 
by this means tried to gain control of the king's affairs, and 
by treachery and desertion on every side. In spite of this, the 
rebels hampered by dissensions in their camps, failed to 
penetrate the defences of the city. At last, ‘when the Damara 
bands were thinking of retreat’ a rebellion broke out amongst 
the king's own troops in the city, ‘who with drawn swords 
blocked the doors in the royal palace’ and demanded extra 
allowances. ‘This new danger at last forced Sussala to decide 
to leave the city. Followed by 5 or 6 thousand soldiers, the 
king marched out of Srinagara ‘on the 6th of the dark half 
of Margasiras’ in the year 1120 A.D. and by a judicious 
distribution of gold and his own presence of mind reached 
Lohara in safety." 

Bhiksacára then entered Srinagara in triumph. Janakasirnha 
the City Prefect, gave him his niece, while the Commander-in- 
chief Tilaka welcomed him with his daughter. But the inex- 
perienced king blundered at every step in the task of govern- 
ment. The royal power gradually passed into the hands of 
Bimba, the Sarvadhikarin. Low parasites soon surrounded 
him, As Kalhapa puts it: * With a simple-minded king, with 
negligent ministers and bold Damaras (dasyu) the reign was 
doomed from its very beginning.’ In addition to this the king 
soon developed a taste for ‘new women’ and ‘rich dishes.’ 
The wives of the highest officials of the State carried on intrigues 


with the king ‘like mares with a stallion.’ Things became 
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still worse when the two leading Damaras Prthvihara and 
Mallokostha, “ made the palace shake by their furious quarrels," 
When things were in such a critical condition, the king ‘in 
his madness’ sent Bimba with an army by way of Rajapuri 
to attack Sussala at Lohara. Accompanied by Somapala, 
the king of Rajapurl, and a force of Turuskas under Sallàra 
Vismaya, possibly a Muslim chief from the Lower Punjab hills, 
Bimba marched against Sussala. The Turuskas in this inva- 
sion were certain of success. Kalhana records the interesting 
information that ‘‘every single horseman among them said 
boastfully, showing a rope, * with this I shall bind and drag 
along Sussala.' " But the battle that followed on the banks 
of the Vitolà near Parnotsa resulted in complete victory for 
the Lohara prince (1121 A.D.). Many ofthe Turuskas ‘ went 
into the snares of death after dropping from fright the ropes 
they had bought to bind him.’ With the remnants of the 
Muslim army Somapála retreated to his own territories, while 
Bimba and the Kashmirians sbamelessly deserted to Sussala’s 
side) While things were taking this unfavourable turn for 
him, Bhiksácara passed his days in the capital in the embraces 
of Bimba's wife. Soon after this victory Sussala received 
messengers from Mallakostha and Janakasithha urging him to 
make fresh efforts to regain his kingdom. Even ordinary 
people ‘ began to extol the (same) Sussala, who had been reviled 
before as subject to such greed, cruelty, and other vices.’ 
The corrupt Brahman corporations held fasts and arrogantly 
cried: ‘‘ without the Long-beard (Sussala) we cannot get ор. '' 
In the midst of these developments, Sussala marched out of 
Lohara in 1121 A.D., and took possession of Srinagara, after an 
absence of б months and 12 days. Bhikşācāra with Prthihara 
fled to Rajapuri, and again grew powerful with the assistance 
of Somapala.* 
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The next seven years, which formed the duration of the 
reign of the restored Sussala (A.D. 1121-28), were darkened 
by constant struggles between Sussala and Bhiksücara. The 
latter had taken up a convenient position at the village of 
Pusyünanüda (mod. Pusiana), at the southern foot of Pir 
Pantsél. From this refuge which was situated in Somapila’s 
territory, he repeatedly swooped down upon the Valley with 
his Damara allies. These feudal barons, whom Kalhana during 
this period rightly designates as dasyus, soon found out that 
their real interest lay in the continuance of this civil strife. 
In the course of one of these raids Prthvihara and Bhiksácára 
entered Madavarájya, and after defeating the royal troops at 
Vijaye$vara burnt the famous shrine of Visnu Cakradhara at 
that place. In these constant struggles Bhiksacára gradually 
gained experience and developed into a brave and dashing soldier. 
But as the Damaras on the other hand grew apprehensive on 
account of his * extraordinary prowess ' and became lukewarm 
in his cause he failed to gain any decisive success. By exploit- 
ing these dissensions in the Pretender's ranks, Sussala soon 
succeeded in driving him back to Pusyananáda. ‘The respite” 
thus gained by the king was utilised by him in completely over- 
hauling his entourage. Kalhana tells us that * Henceforth his 
confidants and ministers were only foreigners, excepting a few * 
ofhis countrymen who had loyally followed him to Lohara. 
Among the new officers appointed at this time was Sujji, who 
was placed by the king in the post of a Rajasthana (chief — 
justice?). Though this new policy was no doubt necessitated by ` 
the persistent treachery and unfaithfulness of the Kashmirian 
officers and generals, it nevertheless aroused considerab 
apprehension, and Kalbana tells us that there was a 
‘movement amongst most of the citizens to go over to the 

= * Only one ina hundred,” ‚' says he, *  remain« 
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Early in 1122 A.D. Bhiksàácüra returned to Kashmir with 
Prthvihara and other followers. In the subsequent struggles 
Sussala, after gaining some minor successes in Vijayaksetra, 
was compelled to retreat towards Srinagara, and lost heavily 
while crossing the Gambhiri (confluence of the Vitast& and 
VisSoka). He reached the capital with * only the thousandth 
part of his army.” As the royal troops were completely des- 
troyed by Prithvihara, the king was again besieged in Srmagara. 
But though Sussala lost many troops, he kept up his courage, 
and with the assistance of * twenty or thirty Rajputras ' from 
Campi, Vallápura, and the hill-regions to the south of Kashmir, 
held the besieging armies at bay. It was no doubt tothe 
bravery and devotion of these Rajput mercenaries that Sussala 
owed his victory over the rebels near the Gopádri (mod. Takht- 
i-Sulaiman), S.E. of the city (1122 A.1).).! After this defeat the 
Damaras were compelled to raise their siege, and Sussala resum- 
ed the offensive. But his success appears to have been limited. 
In the spring of 1123-21 Bhiksácara again besieged the capital, 
and unceasing encounters took place all round Srinagara. In 
one of these engagements, the Damaras set fire to the city, 
which was soon * reduced to a heap of earth.’ Still the bravery 
and superior tactical skill of Sussala, prevented the city from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, but as the foodstores of 
the capital had been completely consumed by fire, while outside 
the city the Damaras seized all the produce of the fields and 
blocked the roads, Srinagara soon fell into the grip of a terrible 
famine. People died by thousands and the stench produced by 
the decomposing corpses in the Vitasta became unbearable. 
‘The ground became, ‘ white with the fragments and skulls from 
fleshless human skeletons.’ * The sufferings of the brave king 
‘were further increased at this time by the news of the death of 
his beloved queen Meghamafijar. In his dejected state of mind 
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Sussala thought of renouncing his throne, and with this object 
in view brought his son Jayasithha from Гоһага and had him 
crowned in Asüdha, 1123 A.D. But he soon grew suspicious 
even of his son, and kept all real power in his own hands. 
Fortune, however, at last appeared to smile on him. Soon after 
his son's coronation * the blockade of the city, the drought, the 
plague, the robberies, and other troubles ceased.' The rebels 
were defeated at Kalyüánapura (mod. Kalampór in the Sukru 
Pargana, 74° 54' long. 33° 48' lat.), and Bhiksacara and his 
Damara supporters were thereupon compelled to retire to Samala 
(mod. Hamal district to the west of Sopur). The king now 
formed a plan for destroying his hated enemy by getting hold 
of his person. For this purpose he entered into a plot with 
Utpala, ‘ the constant companion ' of the powerful Damara 
Tikka. ‘He asked him under promises of power and grants 
to kill Bhiksacara at Tikka’s seat, and then Tikka." But the 
wife of Utpala persuaded him to change his plan and form a 
conspiracy to kill the king himself. In spite of warnings by 
trusted servants, the king constantly held secret conferences 
with Utpala and his associates. On one of these occasions, 
when Sussala was unattended by guards, they approached him 
under the pretext of making а * communication ' and brutally 
killed him, in 1128 A.D. At the time of his death Sussala 
had only passed his 55th year.* 
The news of the king's death produced wild confusion in ' 
the palace, in the midst of which the murderers escaped with 
the dead body of the slaughtered king. For some time E 
Jayasitaha was helpless, and was in danger of meeting with 
the same fate as his father. But, fortunately for hi 
rebels did not attack his place of residence. In tl у 
Jayasithha decided upon а wise plan, and announced in the 
with beating of drums a general amnesty in the fol 
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terms: ‘‘ Whatever a person may have taken to himself, 
that is now forsaken by me, and amnesty is given to those who 
have joined the enemy, guilty though they may be." The 
result of this was magical. The almost deserted king soon 
found himself surrounded by citizens shouting blessings upon 
him. Kalhana notices that this judicious step was ‘ an almost 
complete departure from the procedure followed by the imme- 
diately preceding kings.’ The king's position improved so 
rapidly that when DBhiksücára next attempted to enter the city, 
he was easily repulsed by Paficacandra, the son of Gargacandra 
who had joined the king. Sujji and other trusty.officials of 
Sussala also soon cut their way to the capital through the 
Пашага bands from the various parts of the Valley, and saved 
the king from all immediate danger.' The subsequent efforts 
of Bhiksicára were defeated by Sujji on the Gambhir& and at 
Dàmódara, south of Srinagara. By a judicious use of bribes 
the king then isolated from Bhiksieara’s side many of the 
prominent Damaras, and the pretender, finding himself almost 
alone, left Kashmir. Somapila who had concluded a treaty 
with Jayasitnha, did not give him refuge in Rājapurī, and 
Bhiksácára soon found out that ‘even the gods have no pity 
in Trigarta, no morals in Camp&, no generosity in Madra-land, 
and no goodwill in Darvabhisara.” He rejected with scorn the 
advice of his councillors to temporarily retire to Naravarman's * 
country. He, however, accepted the invitation of his father- 
in-law, and stopped at his house on the bank of the Candrabhaga. 
Thus within a brief period of four months Jayasirñha found 
himself firmly settled on the throne.* 
But though peace was thus apparently established, the 

ominous sound of the drums of the marching Dümaras was 
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still heard from every corner of the land. Each one of the 
Dàmaras appeared to the people * as more splendid than the king 
with his pack horses, parasols, steeds,” their numerous hosts and 
castles.’ While the country had suffered unspeakable sufferings 
in the long drawn civil war, it had led to the consolidation of 
the power of these feudal barons, who mercilessly plundered 
the villages and openly defied the kings. Sussala had tried 
with all his vigour to turn the tide, but in spite of his energy 
and ruthless cruelty his sword bad failed to re-establish the 
power of the central government. His son now changed the 
policy so long followed by his uncle and father. Sheer force of 
arms had failed to curb the barons. Jayasithnha now tried to 
combat the disruptive forces by his Machiavellian diplomacy 
and unscrupulous cunning ; and the very fact that he succeeded in 
maintaining himself onthe throne for 27 years (1128-1155 A.D.) 
is in itself an ample proof that he gained a substantial measure 
of success, But the cancer was never cured, and it continued 
to be the bane of Kashmirian polity even far into the Muham- 
madan period.* 

For tbe time being, however, Jayasiiha made a splendid 
start. His brave Commander-in-chief Sujji and the astute 
Chamberlain (Pratihári) Laksmaka soon baffled all the attempts 
of Bhiksücüra to invade the Valley from the south. Utpala, the 
murderer of Sussala, was also captured and killed. Even when 
Sujji, driven into exile by the intrigues of the autocratic 
Chamberlain, joined Bhiksicara, Jayasithha’s diplomacy suc- 
ceeded in isolating and destroying the pretender in the castle of 
Banasala (1130 A.D.) But his career of success soon re- 
ceived a severe check. — Before the jubilations at the destruction 
of this dangerous enemy was over, there came to the king's- 
camp at Vijayaksetra, the news of the loss of Lohara. Through 
the treachery of some officials, Lothana, the brother of. the 
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ex-king Salbana, who had been imprisoned in the castle, escaped 
from his fetters and captured the fort with all the hoarded 
treasures, Realizing the danger from the loss of the family 
stronghold, Jayasitaha sent a large army under Laksmaka to 
recapture Lohara. But the expedition which was undertaken 
in the * fierce heat of early summer,’ ` ended in disaster, When 
an epidemic of ‘cold fever ' in the Kashmirian camp compelled 
Laksmaka to retreat, he was suddenly attacked at night by Sujji 
and Somapala. Тһе royal army was completely destroyed, and 
the Chamberlain was taken prisoner. The number of soldiers 
who died by fever alone is estimated by Kalhana at 10,000," 
But fortunately Jayasimiha did not lose his firmness at this 
calamity, Не ransomed Laksmaka from Somapala for 36 lakhs, 
and tried by intrigues to recover his lost kingdom. For a time 
however, Lothana, with the able guidance of Sujji, who had 
become his minister, countered all his attempts with success. 
But a plot in his court deprived Lothana of his crown and raised 
his nephew Mallarjuna to the vacant throne (1131 A.D.). 
The new prince however proved to be a feeble ruler, and squan- 
dered the wealth accumulated in the castle in extravagance and 
profligacy. Jayasithha was not long in taking advantage of the 
situation and forced his cousin to pay tribute. After winning 
over Sujji to his side, he then drove out Mallárjuna from the 
castle of Lohara in 1182 A.D.' When Sujji, who had been 
‘reinstated in his post of Commander-in-chief, became discon- 
tented, Jayasitmha caused him to be treacherously killed, with 
his friends and relatives. Hardly had the king brought about 
fall of Sujji, when he was confronted with an invasion by 
I агјипа and the powerful Damara Kosthešvara. But Jaya- 
- э miha's diplomacy again triumphed. Mallarjuna, who had 
taken up a position in the hills south of Kashmir, was captured 
T in 1135 A.D., and soon afterwards his supporter was also safely 
lodged in prison." 
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The period that follows appears to have been one of com- 
parative peace. The administration of  Laksmaka proved 
effective, and it was probably at this time that Jayasithha 
undertook the restoration of the many temples and mathas 
ruined during the last civil war.’ In foreign affairs too the 
king obtained some success. While he effectively interfered 
in the affairs of the State of Vallapura, he appears to have 
maintained friendly diplomatic connections with the Gihadavala 
king Govindacandra (c. 1114-55 A.D.) of Kanauj, and possibly 
also with Aparaditya (1138 A. D.), the Silābāra prince 
of Kohkana. His attempts to interfere in the affairs 
of the Daraddesa, however, involved him in serious diffi- 
culties. — Viddasiha, the de facto ruler of that country, 
stirred up u serious rising on the northern frontier of his 
kingdom. Encouraged by him, Lothana in 1143 appeared as a 
pretender, with the powerful support of the Damara. Alamkara- 
cakra, Bhoja, a son of king Salbana, and Vigraharaja, a balf- 
brother of Jayasitaha. But the rebels were soon besieged by 
the royal army in the castle of Sirahsila, and, thanks to the 
energy of the minister Dhanya, Alamkiracakra was compelled 
to surrender Lothana and Vigraharaja in the spring of 1141 A. D.* 
In the autumn of the same year Bhoja escaped from Sirahsilà 
and appeared as a pretender for the crown. He was accompani- 
ed by the Darada ruler Viddhastha and his Muslim (mleccha) 
allies from the Upper Indus valley. The invading army was 
led by Rajavadana, an able and disaffected officer of Jayasimha, 
and had the support of Trillaka and other powerful barons. 
While this army advanced from the north to the vicinity of the 
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Mahapadma, Lothaka, the son of Prthvihara, the adversary of 
Sussala, led another Dàmara army from the south. Kalhana in 
great detail describes the mazes of intrigue and diplomacy by 
which, aided by the bravery of his trusted officer Rilhana, 
Јауазићћа at last extricated himself from this danger. While 
Rilhaga defeated Gothaka in the south, Sasthacandra stood 
like a mountain against the onslaughts of the Daradas, Mlecchas 
and T'uruskas, Fortunately for the king, the invaders in the 
north became suddenly demoralised after this check and *prepared 
for flight.’ But the country remained in suspense, and it was 
not till Jyaistha 1145 A.D., when the mediation of the chief queen 
Kalhanika led to the surrender of Bhoja, that the incipient 
Пашага rebellion collapsed! The next few years up to 1149- 
50 A.D., when Kalhana finished his work, appear to have been 
comparatively uneventful. It was during this period that 
Jayasithha crowned his young son Gulhaoa as the ruler of 
Гоһага.? Каала mentions numerous pious foundations of the 
king and his court during these years.” 

The history of the next period, i.e., from 1148-49 to 
1339 A.D. roughly a period of 200 years, is the record of the 
gradual decline of Hindu power in the Valley, till it was 
supplanted by Islam. We can only trace a brief outline of the 
incidents that happened during this time with the help of 
Jonaraja’s chronicle and occasional help from Muslim sources. 
According to Jonaraja, Jayasimha ruled for another five years, 
during which he undertook a successful expedition against an 
unknown Muslim (Yavana, Turugka) king.' On his death in 
Phalguna, 1154-55 A.D., he was succeeded by his son Para- 
manuka. This king neglected the duty of protecting his 
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subjects, and only took steps to fill his own treasury with 
the assistance of two rapacious officers Prayiga and Janaka. 

He did not undertake any foreign expeditions and gradually he 
became а mere tool in the hands of his two ministers. His 
inglorious reign came to an end in Bhadra, 1164-65 A.D., after 
lasting 9 years 6 months and ten days.! He was succeeded by 

his son Vantideva, who died in 1171-72 A.D.' With him the 
Lohara dynasty seems to have come to an end, for Jonaraja 
tells us that after his death ‘the citizens for want of a worthy 
successor elected one named Vuppadeva.’* Не was ‘ like the 
Rákgasa chief covered with grass." Јопагаја describes him as 

a great fool, and relates some humorous incidents illustrating 
his character, one of them being an order to increase the size 

of stones by feeding them with milk, When he died, after a 
reign of 9 years 4 months and 23 days (с. 1180 A. D.), 
the throne passed to his brother Jassaka,! who proved to be 

a still greater dunce. In spite of his unwillingness to 
accept the responsibility of the kingdom, the  Lavanyas 
(Damaras) crowned him, no doubt thinking that their chances 

of aggrandisement increased with the weakness of the central 
government. During this reign the two Brahman brothers 
Ksuksa and Bhima rose to great power, and were only prevent 

ed from seizing the throne by their fear of the feudal barons. 
Jassaka reigned for 18 years and 10 days, and died іп Magha 

of с. 1198 A.D.’ He was succeeded by his son Jagadeva. | 
Jonaraja gives a favourable description of this ruler. He was 
well versed in science, and is said to have, like a surgeon, ex- 
tracted the dart of evil laws from the country. He ‘looked = = 
with an equal eye on the servants of the state,’ and did his | — 
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best to establish peace in the country, But the officers soon 
drove this inconvenient ruler out of the country. With the 
assistance of a loyal minister named Gunakara-rihula the 
king succeeded in recovering his throne. But he was soon 
after poisoned by Padma, his ‘lord of the gate," and died 
after а reign of 14 years 6 months and З days (c.1212-13 A.D.).' 
After the death of Jagadeva, his son Rajadeva had fled to 
Kasthavita ; but the enemies of Padma brought him back to 
Kashmir. A civil war followed, But fortunately for the prince, 
when he was besieged in the fort of Sahana, Padma was 
accidentally killed by a Candala. Rajadeva was then anointed 
king by the Bhattas. The royal power however was seriously 
curtailed by the powerful Lavanyas. Опе of them, Balidhya- 
сапага, Lord of Lahara, took possession with his soldiers of 
half of Srinagara, ‘and the king,’ we are told, ‘was unable to 
cope with him." He died after a reign of 23 years 3 months 

and 27 days (с. 1235 A. р.)? His son Sathgramadeva, who 
succeeded him, appears to have been а more powerful prince. 

He is said to have ‘terrified his enemies as the lion does the 
elephant.’ But his attempts to put down the feudal barons 
were largely frustrated by the treachery of his younger 

: brother Strya who held the responsible post of Pratinidhi. 
When his evil intentions were detected by the king, Sürya 

| fled from the capital and raised a rebellion with the assistance 

of the powerful Damaras Candra of Lahara and Tunga of 

qp» 2-4 Somalia. In the struggle that followed "lunga was defeated 
Vs LUE сома Bi ‘Surya captured and killed. But this civil war had helped 
7-6 d the power of the sons and. relatives of Kalhana.* 

= om 7А dpa began to ‘fear them as serpents,’ and became 
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anxious ' to save his royal power.’ His attempts to save his 
erown however proved unavailing, and he was compelled to take 
shelter with the lord of Rajapuri. After this, utter anarchy 
+ prevailed in Kashmir, and “ the kingdom was for a long time 
devoured by the Pombas, even like food polluted by the touch 
of low people." How long this state of anarchy prevailed it is 
difficult to say, but in the end the king succeeded in defeating 
his enemies in a battle near Rájapuri and recovered his power. 
He however unwisely * did not kill the sons of Kalhana because 
they were Bralimanas,' and was soon after cut down by them 
in about the year 1252 A.D. after a reign of 16 years and 10 
days. Jonarája describes this king as ‘ a benefactor of his 
country,’ and a Kalpadruma to poets and learned men. The poet 
Yahsaka is said to have made this king the hero of his compo- 
sitions, His piety is proved by his building of the Sri-Visala 
a house containing 21 rooms, at VijayeSvara, *for the habi- 
tation of cows and Brühmans.'' Samgramadeva was succeeded 
by his son Rámadeva, who, after taking prompt measures to 
execute his father's murderers, entrusted the actual work of 
administration to one Prthviraja. The new king on the whole 
appears to have been successful in his administration. His 
queen Sri-Samudra, established at Srinagara on the Vitasta a 
matha * marked with her name.’ As no offspring was born 
to this king, he adopted the son of a Brahman of Bhisayakapura 
as his own. When he died in c. 1273 A.D. after a reign of 
21 years 1 month and 13 days, Laksmanadeva succeeded his 
adoptive father. The new king was a learned man, but as 
* à painted stone does not take the beauty of a jewel, he never 
developed the vigour and bravery of a Ksatriya. He was 
therefore soon defeated and killed by a Muhammadan (Turugha) 
invader named Kajjala in c. 1286 A.D. after a reign of 13 
years 3 months and 12 days. Јопагаја mentions the founda- 
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tion of a matha, by the chief queen Mahelü, by the side of 

her mother-in-law's matha at Srinagara.' 
) It is difficult to trace the events that followed. Most pro- 
/ bably the last ruler left no sons to succeed him, and there 
appears to have followed a period of complete anarchy. Out 
of this chaos arose the figures of Sathgramacandra, the lord of 
Lahara, and Sirhhadeva, who is described by Abu'l-Fazl as 
* chief of Labdar of Daksinapára.'* The latter declared himself 
king ; but so long as Sathgrimacandra lived, his power was 
restricted to the valley of the Ledari (mod. Lidar), which flows 
into the Vitastà between Anantanig and Vijabrór.* - After the 
death of his rival he succeeded to the kingdom, now much 
reduced in size. Jonarāja mentions a number of pious founda- 
tions of this prince, and on the whole the first part of his reign 
appears to have beem comparatively successful. But gradually 
through association with * bad men ' he ‘ became devoid of his 
belief in God ' and an intrigue with the beautiful daughter 
= of his nurse resulted in the loss of his life and throne, in 
c. 1301 A.D. Не reigned for 14 years 5 months and 27 days.* 
The next king was his brother Sühadeva. This prince with the 
assistance of Kamastha, one of the murderers of his brother, 
succeeded in establishing his authority in the whole of Kashmir. 
Jonarája tells us that ‘like a second. Arjuna, the king established 
his authority on the borders of Paficagahyara’ (mod. Panj- 
gabbar, situated on the east of Кајаригї in the valley of the 
Upper Ans river) He owed his success probably to the 
d bravery of Ѕаһатега (p7 М2, ie, Shah Mir, a Muslim 
— C adventurer of Rajput origin who with his relatives migrated 
- * Kashmir and entered the King's service in -c, 1313 





Rüjatara&gims, see I, 87 and Stein's note ou the 
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A.D. The prosperity of the reign is shown by the foundation 
of the town of Garbharapura by the king's son Babhruvahana.* 
But unfortunately for the king, the promise of peace and 
= prosperity in his administration was completely destroyed by two 
foreign invasions, which not only destroyed his power, but also 
led to the destruction of Hindu rule in the valley. One of these 
was led by Duluca, who is described by Jonarüja as the Camüpati 
of the great king (Cakravarti) Karmasena. According to the 
A in-i-Akbari he (Dalju) was the chief commander under the 
king of Kandahar. Stein has suggested that he was probably 
a Turk who came to the Valley through the Zoji-Là pass. The 
suspicion that he was a Muhammadan appears to be confirmed 
by the fact that his army included Tajika, Turuska, and 
Mleccha troops? He had under him an army of 60,000 
troops, and the king, finding it hopeless to oppose him, 
took refuge in the hills and tried to turn him back by granting 
him а subsidy.' For this purpose he imposed a special tax 
on all castes. The confusion in the kingdom considerably 
inereased when the Brahmans began to hold solemn fasts as a 
protest against the cowardly conduct of the king. While the 
country was thus harassed by Duluca, a Tibetan (Bhotta) 
invader, named Riücana (Tibetan—Rin-Chen), appeared in the 
— valley by the same route. The capital was invested by the 
invaders from the east and the north. According to Jonaraja 
Duluca ‘destroyed innumerable gods, and afraid of the excessive 
cold of Kashmir,’ at last went out ‘by a good military road,” 


' Abo'l-Fagl is wrong when he gives the name of the prince under whom Shih 
Mir first took service se Sinbadeva 11. According to this authority the adventurer in maid 
to have traced his descent from the Epic hero Arjuna, Seo ААК, Vol. IT, pp. 378 and 386. — 
Jonaràjs (v, 149 and 146) given the name of hi» father and grandfather a» Когой 
and Таһагаја. Stein points ot that hecame from the south; see his Trans, of Rajatarai 
givi, Vol. 1, р. 131. 
|. .* Јопагёја, 141. 
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taking with him almost all the able-bodied men of the Valley 
as his slaves. ‘ When the Ráksasa Duluca went away, 
' the son found not his father, nor father his son, nor 
did brothers meet their brothers. Kashmir became almost 
like a region before the creation, a vast field with few 
men, without food and full of grass." In the confusion 
ihe king Sühadeva appears to have lost his life, after a 
reign of 19 years, 3 months and 25 days (e. 1320 A. D.). 
According to Jonar&ja, one Ramacandra, who was probably 
a relative and officer of the last king had for a time offered 
effective resistance to Бійсапа. But the latter. had him 
treacherously killed in the fort of Lahara, and seized the royal 
power in the valley. Не married Kotadevi, the daughter of 
the deceased and after taking under his service Sahamera, 
established his rule over the whole Valley." Under the able and 
vigorous administration of Riüeana Kashmir for a time again 
enjoyed a short period of peace. Јопагаја describes two 
episodes illustrating the king's power of judgment and sense 
of fairness. He kept the Lavanyas in check by creating 
division amongst them by ‘ secret devices." Abu'l-Fagl tells 
us that he was famous for his munificence, and * eventually 
adopted the religion of Sahamera through intimacy of association 
with him. Јопагаја notices that Devasvimi refused to initiate 
him in Saivism, as he was a Bhofta, and as such unworthy of 
such favour. The career of this king unfortunately was brought 
to a close by a conspiracy through which the king was wounded 
in the head and died from its effects in с. 1323 А. р. During 
Riücana's administration Sühamera had gradually risen in 
power; and when Riücana died, he left his queen Kotadevt 
and son Haidara in his charge. As Haidara was still a minor, 
Sahamera raised Udayanadeva, a relative of Riüicana*to the 
throne. He married the widowed queen Kotadevi, and 


* Jonaraja, 156 M; ААК, Vol. II, p. 388. 4 э. 
` Ibid, 206-04. ee 
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conferred important offices on Jyathsara Allesara, the 
two sons of the king-maker. The queen continued to 
wield great power while the king * spent his time in bathing, 
in penance and in prayer.’ Taking advantage of the 
weakness of the king, the Lavanyas again began to molest the 
kingdom, and Sábamera * frightened the king day and night 
by holding up Haidara before him even as one frightens a bird 
by holding up his hawk." Sahamera strengthened his position 
by matrimonial alliances with the * lord of the gate’ and other 
nobles, and soon confined the king's power to the limits of the 
palace. Aíter an inglorious reign of five years the king “left 
the world polluted by the touch of Sahamera ' in 1338 A. D. 
Kotadevi, from fear of Sahamera, kept bis death a secret for 
four days and then assumed the control of the kingdom with 
the assistance of the Lavanyas. S&hamera at first seemed to 
acquiesce in the arrangement, but soon after, when the queen 
had gone to Jayapidapura (same as Jayapura), near the present 
village of Andarkoth, he seized the capital, and after defeating 
the loyal Lavanyas, besieged the queen. Jayüpidapura was a 
strong place, being surrounded on all sides by water, but the 
queen was won over 'by the specious flattery and intrigue " 
of the adventurer and agreed to share her bed and throne with 
Sahamera. After a day's married life she was treacherously 
imprisoned, and Sihamera declared himself king of Kashmir, 
under the title of Sri-Sathsadina (Shams ud-Din) in 1839 A. р. 
The dynasty of Shamsud-Din was succeeded by the Chakk 
dynasty in 1561. In the reign of Ya‘qub Shah, the fifth of 
this line, Kashmir was annexed by Akbar (1586 A. D.) — — 
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GENEALOGICAL 'lABLES.* 


I. The Kürkofas (с. 631 to 855 A.D.). 
Il, The Utpalaa (e. 852-856 to 939 A.D.) : 














1 | 
Utpala (died c, 853) он ee (с. 699-736) 
ri 
Sukhayarman (died c. 355-56). ix Pa EE 1s 
Avantivarman Süravarman 
(c. 856-83) 
Sukhavarman 
Samkaravarman (c. 883-002) 
=Sugandha (904-002) Nirjitavarman (Pañgu) 
(921-23). 
Gopilavarman Sarhkata 
(902-904) 
I [ Es 
Partha Cakrayarman Bürsvarman (1) 
(first raised to the (first raised to 933-34 
throne in 906; died the throne in 933; 
in 937). death in 937) 
[Usurpation of Sambhuvardbana ] 
Unmattivanti (935-36) 
(037-89) 


ия (ID). (939) 
III. Successors of the Utpalas (939 to 1003 A.D.) : 
(a) Line of Viradeva (939-949) : 
Viradeva (039-49) 









— 

Prabhakaradava...............( — 
ülvarman and paramour l 
тае (039-48) оё Sugandha) pe 
ihgrimadeva (018-49) - ey Be in 948). 
fe fà ае a eet гаа Uncertain т relationdip is shown by 


minister of Ramadeva 
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(b) Line of Abhinava (949-1003) : 
Abhinava, а divira (clerk) Sahi king 
Bhima 


| 
Samgramagupta, 


Daughter=Lohara king 
Parvagupta (949-50) Sirbharñja. 


Ksemagupta (950-58) = Diddà (080-81 to 1003) 
Abhimanyu (958-72) 
і 











I 
Nandigupta 072-78) Tribhuvana (073-75) Bhimagupta (975 to 980-81) Jg 
IV. The Lohara Dynasty (1003-1171 A.D.) : ж? 
ааа of Lohara TM 
PS — Kantiraja ^AI 
{of the idv of o tasa) М p н 


Vigraharája of Lohara Sarhgramarija 


E (King of Kashmir) 
(1003-28) 
Haririja (1028) Paes, (1028-63) 
= Siryamati. 


Kalaśa (1063-89) 
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— Joyasihrha (1128.55) 
Gulhana king of Lohara) Paraminuke (с, ци. 55 to 
64-65) 


Vantideva (1164-65 to 1171) 
V. Successors of the Loharaa (с. 1171-1389 A.D.): 
(a) Line of Vuppadeva (c. 1171 to 1286). 


Vuppadeva (c. 1171-80) Jassaka (c. 1180-08) 
— (1198 to 1212-13) 
Rajadeva (1212-13 to 1235) 
Sarhgramadeva (1235-52) 
air dn (1252-73) 


avoit son) 
Laksmapadeva (1278-86) 


(b) Simhadeva and his successor: (с. 1286 to 1320) 


ЧӘ Же [ | 
is Sirhhadeva — Sabadeva 


— (1280-1301) (1801-20) 
/ (e) Bhofta Riücana (1320-23). 
ENDO eorom 
i l * 
о P Roter Saham Sh 
T "es ‘tee, (1336) Pura A oe RR 
(ascended the throne in 1839 A.D.). 
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CHAPTER IV 
Dynastic HISTORY OF МЕРА 


The modern State of Nepal extends along the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas for a length of about 500 miles. 
“Its general direction is from north-west to east, between the 
80th and 88th degrees of E. longitude, the most southern and 

eastern angle reaching as long as the 26th and its most northern 
and western corner as high as the 30th degree of N. latitude. 
In shape, therefore, the country is long and narrow, varying in 
breadth from 90 to 100 miles, while its area is estimated at 
54,000 square miles. Along the northern boundary Nepal adjoins 
Tibet, on the east it is bounded by the State of Sikhim and the 
District of Darjeeling; on the south by Behar and the United 
Provinces, and on the West by Kumaun and the river Kali. The 
territory of Nepal is divided into three main natural divisions by 
lofty ridzes which take off from the high peaks of Nanda Devi 
(25,700 ft.), Dhaulagiri (26,826 ft.), Gosainthan (26,305 ft.), 
and Kinchinjunga (28,146 ft.). ‘*These ridges stand out at 
right angles from the central axis of the Himalayas and run 
parallel to each other nearly due south towards the plains." 
'The western division is drained by the river Kauriala (Karnali 
or Gogra) and its tributaries the Kali, Babai and Rapti. The 
central division is watered by the seven streams which uniting 
form the river Gandak, and are known to the Nepalis by the 
name Sapt-Gandaki. The eastern division is similarly known 
as the Sapt-Kosi, the country of the Seven Kosis, of which the 
most important is the San Kosi. Compared with this large 
region ancient Nepüla' seems to have occupied a much smaller 


` For the mention of Nepāla in literature and its etymological explanation, see 
Sylvain Lévi, Le Népal, Vol. П, pp. 02-68, 
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area. The application of this term appears to have been more 
or less restricted to the ‘‘ undulating plain of nearly oval shape '' 
which lies between the basins of the Gandak and the Kosi. 
It has an average length ‘‘from north to south of about 20 miles 
and an average width of 12 to 14 miles." It lies 4,700 ft. 
above the sea-level, and is surrounded on all sides by moun- 
tains, which rise to a height of 7,000 to 9,000 ft. It covers an 
area of 250 square miles, and is watered by the small stream 
Bagmati. This portion is still known as the ‘ Valley of Nepal.” 
It was only in comparatively recent times thit the conquests of 
the Gurkhas extended the geographical and political application 
of the term to the whole tract between Almora and Darjeeling." 
For the history of Nepal we have a number of local chron- 
icles, which attempt to give a connected history of the Valley 
from the beginning of creation down to modern times. The 
early attempts of European scholars like Kirkpatrick and 
Wright? to write a history of Nepal were almost solely based 
on these Vamsavalis. It remained for an Indian scholar, Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, to demonstrate the unhistorical character 
of these documents." His publication of the ‘* Inscriptions 
from Nepal," ' in 1880 revealed for the first time the necessity 
of building on the more solid foundation of archeological 
evidence. Since then his work had been ably taken up by 
Bendall, Fleet, Sylvain L4vi, and a number of European and e 
Indian scholars, and it has now become possible, though much ‘ 
still remains doubtful, to give a fairly accurate idea of the — 
political events in the Valley from about the 2nd century of the 
Christian era downwards. For the pre-Christian period we ` 
have no epigraphic evidence, and must still depend on the 









` Forta more detailed account of the orographical and geographical features of. 
Stato, seo IGI, Vol, XTX, 1908, pp. 25m, E 
š Sri cea br D, Come V bero meee 
History À Uni: 1 
* IA, 1884, Vol. XIII, pp. rcd — 
* Тый, 1880, Vol. IX, рр. 168-04. - 
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Vasavalis. These chroniclers, in their attempts to give a 
complete picture of the history of their country, have connected 
their accounts with the legendary four ages of the world and the 
Bharata war on the field of Kuruksetra. From the time of the 
sage Nemi, dynasties of the Gopalas, Abhiras, Kirátas, the 
SomavamSis, and the Suryavathsis are said to have held the 
Valley in succession till we come to the time of Arbsuvarman, 
the founder of the 'Phükuris. The mention of Arasuvarman, 
who is referred by the chroniclers to 101 В.С.,! brings to light 
the fictitious character of the chronology adopted in the local 
VarnSivalis. This prince has been rightly identified with 
ng-shu-fa-ma of  Ni-p'o-lo (Nepāla) mentioned “by Yuan 
Chwang, who flourished in the first half of the 7th century 
A.D.* The Varnsavalis have thus antedated him by about 700 
years. The anxiety to connect their heroes with the Kuru- 
Pündava war and the lack of any authentic list of kings led 
these chroniclers to introduce in their lists many mythical 
kings of the Puránas and to assign to most of the princes 
reigns of truly patriarchal length, besides lengthening the 
reigns of many historical kings. Even then they failed to 
bridge the enormously long period which in their chronology 
separated the mythical from the historical period." But though 
the Varhsivalis as a whole have thus little or no historical 
value, it is nevertheless possible that they may contain in their 
narration of the events of the pre-Christian period some 
elements of historical truth. The period assigned to the 
Gopálas and Abhiras might have been dominated by nomadic 
‚ who were in their turn supplanted by the Kirátas, in all 
hood a Tibeto-Burman people who lived between the high 
alayan plateau, the mouth of the Ganges, and the neighbour- 
es ‘ing: sea-coast. Prof. Sylvain Lévi has pointed out that the Nepalese 


1884, Vol. XIII, p. 413. Sylvain Lévi, Le Népal, Vol. II, р. 69. 
е ХИТ, p. 419; Le Népal, Vol. Il, pp. 69, 144 E BR, Vol. TI, 
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usage still gives the name Kirāta to the country between the 
Dudh-Kosi, and the Arun, and that there is evidence that the 
Kir&tas once occupied a much more extensive area in Nepal.' The 
passing away of the Kiritas and the reign of the Somavarasrs 
probably marks the definite entry of Nepal into the domain of 
precise historical tradition. Pasupreksa of this dynasty is 
credited by all the VataSayalis, with having introduced the 
Hindu social system into the Valley. According to Prof. Lévi, 
the Nepal era, which in his opinion starts from 110 A.D., 
probably marks the date of the expulsion of the Кігабаѕ from 
Nepal! With the rule of next dynasty, the Stryavamsi, 
Licchavis, we are first introduced to dated epigraphic records. 
The inscriptions, from the Chaügu-Naráyana pillar inscription 
of Manadeva to the Khopasi inscription of Sivadeva, are dated in 
the years 386 to 520 of an unknown era.” There has been 
considerable difference of opinion amongst scholars about the 
epoch of this era. As early as 1884 Bhagwanlal Indraji suggest- 
ed the reference of the dates used by the Licchavi Manadeva to 
the Vikrama era (58 B.C,),* while Fleet in the next year referred 
ihem to the Gupta era (319-20 A.D.). "The latest theory is 
that of Prof. Sylvain Lévi, who finds the astronomical data 
contained in the Kisipidi inscription of Samvat 449 in perfect 
agreement only with 482 Saka current. Thus according to him 
the era starts from 110 A.D. (482—449 = 33 Saka).^ Whatever 
may be the real epoch of the era there can probably be little 
doubt that the first quarter of the 6th century of the Licchavi 


ab 

* Le Népal, Vol. It, pp. 72-73; ТА, Vol. XIIL, p. 417; НА, 208 Ed, 1926, p. 12. 

> ЈА, 1907, tome IX. pp. 68.72 ; Le Népal, Vol. III, pp. 48 and 81, ИЛ 

* TA, Vol. IX, pp. 103.68; Vol. XIV, pp. 97-08; JA, 1907, tome ІХ, pp. 49-91; — - 
Le Népal, Vol. Ц, pp. 1-81; Hendall, A Journey in Nepal and N. India, pp. 72-74; 
The Dwgantól fragmentary inso. mentioning the ditaka Rajaputra Vikramasens 
in the year 635 of the same era; sec ГА, Vol. IX, p. 168. _ 

* TA, Vol. XIII, 425.25. aar Pg 









* Ibid, pp. 342 (T. ; OF, Appendiz IV. pp. 
* JA, 1007, tome IX, pp. 68 ff. ; and 78 
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era, when Mahasamanta Amsuvarman was gradually rising into 
power in Nepal, must fall in about the first half of the 7th 
century A.D. It was probably during the reign of one of the 
early Liechavis that the great Gupta emperor Samudra Gupta 
claimed respectful homage of the pratyanta Nepala-nrpati.’ 

The rise of Armsuvarman is one of the most interesting 
incidents in the history of Nepal. It seems likely that the 
Thakuris, to which tribal group Arnéuvarman belonged, held 
ministerial offices before the reign of Sivadeva. In the reign of 
the latter we find the Mahds@manta Amnšuvarman's name 
associated with that of his sovereign in several charters, three 
of which are dated im the Licchavi era 518, 519, and’ 520,2 All 
these inscriptions are issued from Managrha, the royal residence 
of the Licchavi kings built by Manadeva. During this period 
he must have gradually assumed the position of the ‘mayor of 
the palace,’ and according to the Varasávalis, strengthened his 
position by marrying the daughter of his sovereign. By the 
time the Harigaon inscription was issued, the revolution that 
was slowly taking place was complete. Sivadeva has disappeared 
from the inscriptions, which are now dated in a fresh era, and 
are issued from Kailasakitabhavana, no doubt a new palace 
constructed by the usurper. Like the Nigàms and Peshwas of 
Mughul history, he however still retained his humble title of 
Mahasamanta, and is sometimes even given the simple honori- 
fic of Sri. In an inscription of his successor, however, his 
sovereign power is recognised by the title of Maharajadhiraja,” 
The inscriptions of Arhšuvarman are dated in years from 30 to 
39 of the new era.' Though there is unanimity amongst 


* GI, p. 8, line 22. 

* iu Ул. XIV, pp. 97-03; Bendall, A Journey in Nepal and N. India, pp. 72-74. 

dte of this inscription rest by Взата ant Kielbora as 319 has heen corrected by 

as 518. Srehie Le Napal, Vil IL, p. 125 ; Vol. IT, pp, 6164, 70-31; JA, tome IX, 

78-01; 14, Vol. IX, pp. 168-69, Was 

— ы XX ph MIN ef. the present position of the Mahdrijds of Nepal. — 
Vol. 101, pp: 62-101; I4, Vol. IX4 pp. 16071; Bendall, Journey, 
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scholars about the age of Amsuvarman, the latter being identi- 
fied with the Nepalese ruler who was dead shortly before the 
itinerary of Yuan Chwang in Northern India in about the 
middle of the 7th century A.D., yet there are considerable 
differences of opinion when it comes to determining tbe exact 
epoch of the era used in his insciptions,! In his * Considerations 
on the History of Nepal,^ Bhagwanlal Indraji definitely rejected 
the possibility of Amsuvarman founding a new era, and offered 
plausible arguments for the belief that the era used was the 
Harsa era. This view was accepted by Fleet in his critical 
examination of the * Chronology of the Early Rulers of Nepal.’ 
But the strefigth of their arguments were much weakened when 
Prof. Lévi showed that the passage of the Hargacarita which 
had so long been accepted as an allusion to the conquest of Nepal 
by Harsa is capable of another interpretation. A more serious 
objection to the acceptance of the view of Bhagwanlal is probably 
the fact that it seems to involve a contradiction of the state- 
ment of Yuan Cliwang that Athsuvarman was dead when he 
visited Northern India (606-07 4-45 = 651-52 A.D.) Lévi has 
shown from Tibetan and Chinese sources that Nepal during 
Amsuvarman's reign was a vassal of the powerful Tibetan king 
Srong-btsan Sgam-po, to whom the Nepal king was compelled 
to give his daughter in marriage. Im a note contributed to the 
Journal Asiatique the same scholar has tried to show that the 
year 34 of AthSuvarman corresponds to 629 of the Christian era. 
Thus, he came to the conclusion that the era used by the 


45; вее bis GI, p. 180. Bhagwanla! dated it in 46 (7); see IA, Vol. IX, р. 170; 
also Le Népal, Vol. III, p. 142. 

* ТА, Vol. XIII, рр. 419.22; Vol, IX, pp. 349-01; GI, pp. 177-01; wee also 
Kielborn's note in EI, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 73, note 8. 

foe ira páramesearesa tusdra-dailodbhuco durgàyà grhitabkarah, p. 101 
of the Nirsayssdgara Ed., translated by Bühlor a» *' Here tho supreme lord (Harga) 
took tribute from the land in the snowy mountains, that ia difficult of access " (í.e., Nopal); 
wee TA, Vol. IX, pp. 4041. Batsee Le Népal, Vol. TI, pp. 143-44; Déri takes the 
terms tutüra to be identical with Takhára, and translates it aw ; (Harga) received taxes 
from the mountains and inaccessible land where lived the Takbiras (=Tarkein the 
N. W. of India)’ 
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usurper started from 595 A.D., and as Améuyarman was a vassal 
of the Tibetans, the era he uses is probably Tibetan in origin 
and possibly dates from the first king of Tibet, Lun- -tsang 
so-lung-tsan. The fact that Amséuvarman celebrated his 
Abhigeka in the year 30 of the era seems to confirm the opinion 
that the era was a borrowed one. Whatever might be the 
exact epoch of his era, there is по doubt that he wasa 
successful king. The distribution of his inscriptions at Kat- 
mandu, Patan, Deo-Patan and Bagmati demonstrates that he 
exercised his sovereignty in the very centre ofthe valley of 
Nepal. The fact that his name is registered by ,the Chinese 
annals and is joined with the Tibetan legends shows that he 
produced a profound impression on his contemporaries. But 
after his death, which must have happened some time before the 
year 48 (643 A.D. ?), the date of his successor Jisnugupta, 
Nepal enters upon a period of confusion. There is unquestion- 
able evidence that the ancient dynasty of the Licchavis was 
again restored to power. The Liechavi era and the names 
of Licchavi kings again appear on the charters of Jisaugupta.* 
It seems likely that, taking advantage of the confusion 
that followed the death of ArthSuvarman, this adventurer, 
who was probably sprung from an indigenous family, 
seized the royal power and raised a scion of the Licchavis 
as his nominal sovereign. From the fact that he mentions 
his great-grandfather Mánagupta without any  honorific, 
and that the ending of his name is Gupta, which is 
absent in the names of the Licchavi princes, and occurs only 

du the — lists of Gopála kings, Lévi concluded that 
«s oes was an Ahir (Abbira=G opala=Goal) of plebeian 
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legitimate sovereigns of Nepal, had fully recovered their power. 
From the time of Narendradeva, who succeeded Jisnugupta 
sometime before the year 657 A. D., the date which marks, 
according to Lévi, the introduction of the cult of Matsyendra- 
nátha in Nepal, down to the time of Jayadeva Paracakraka@ma 
whose Katmandu inseription is dated in 153 (=748 A.D. ?), 
the Valley appears to have remained under the control of the 
Liechavis.! Sivadeva, the father of Jayadeva, whose Lagantol 
inscription is dated in 119 (= 714 A. D. 2), married Vatsadevi, 
the daughter of the Maukhari Bhogavarman and the grand- 
daughter of the Megadhadhipa, Adityasena. This last prince 
is certainly the later Gupta ruler of that name whose Shahpur 
image inscription is dated in the Harsa year 66 (=672-73 
A. D.)2 I-tsing, who visited India during 673-85 A.D., 
mentions a pious foundation of this Gupta prince. Jayadeva 
himself married Rajyamati, daughter of Harsadeva, who is 
described as belonging to the Bhagadatta-raja-kula and king of 
Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, KoSala and other lands. Kielhorn has 
identified this prince with Sri-Harisa (Harsa) of a Tejpur 
epigraph in Assam.* 

The period that followed the death of Jayadeva is 
extremely obseure in the history of Nepal. It has been shown by 
Sylvain Lévi that the Tibetans exercised hegemony over Nepal 
for about two centuries, from the beginning of the 7th century. ‘ 
to practically the end of the Sth century, The dominions of ` | 

. K 'i-li-pa-pu (с. 650-79), the grandson of Srong-btsan-sgam-po, “Аан 
who died in с. 650 A. D., extended in the south to Central = 


a Qu 


\ For their inscription see Jd, Vol IX. pp. 174-83; Le Népal, Vol. LIT, pp. ne Р 
113-57; Bendall'a Journey, p. 70; Le Népal, Vol. П. pp. 161-70. E жм, Le... 
| * GI, pp. 208-10; IA, Vol. 1X, рр. 175.83. =; f 
[ * Le Népal, Vol. IL, pp. 107-58. М 
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India (Po-lo-men). That the Tibetans held sovereignty in 
Nepal is proved by the Lagantol inscription of Sivadeva 
(119—714 A. D. ?), which refers to the obligation of furnish- 
ing 5 labourers for Bhotta-vigti” Another evidence of the 
Tibetan suzerainty seems to be supplied by the name of the 
Nepal king Aramudi who according to Kalhana opposed the 
Kashmirian king Jayüpida in the second half of the Bth century 
A. D. Stein rejected the episode as mythical, but Lévi has 
shown that the name of the king is Tibetan." In the years 
816-38 the dominions of the Tibetan king Khri Ide srong btsan, 
called also Ral-pa-éan, extended over a vast tract from Mongolia 
in the north to the Ganges, including Nepal in the south. 
But the anti-Buddhistic policy of Glang-Darma (Chinese 
Ta-mo), who succeeded Itai in 838, produced a formidable 
religious revolution and shattered the empire of the Tibetans.’ 
Taking advantage of the civil war in Tibet, Nepal appears to 
have gained its freedom; and it is not unlikely thatthe Nepal 
era, which starts in 879 A. D., marks the date of its emancipa- 
tion from the Tibetan yoke. Cunningham in his Book on 
Indian Eras, mentions Raghavadeva as the founder of this 
era. Curiously enough no Vatnsavall expressly says that 
this prince founded the Nepal era. Most of the Varnsàvalts 
ignore him altogether. Lévi has therefore objected to the 
acceptance of Cunningham’s view. According to him ‘ the 
pale figure of Raghavadeva does not harmonise with the idea of 
the founder of an era.’ He has therefore suggested a rather 


V. TA, Vol. IX, pp, 174-76; Le Népal, Vol. П, pp. 171-77. у 

* Rajataragimi, IV, 691-81; Trans. by Stein, Vol. I, p. 95; Le Népal, Vol. IT, 
— 177.709, 

, Népal, Vol. I1, pp. 177-79. 

i ue hanh points out from the T'ang Annals (018-907) that in 703 A. D, Nepal 
and Indin throw off Tibetan suzerainty and that ' the then king of Tibet perisbed during 
his personal conduct of the punitive expedition that he bad organised againat them.' But 
вз Prof. Sylvain Lévi hua shown, Nepal was subsequently reconquered by the Tibetans, 

See Journal of Manchester Oriental Society, 1911, p. 133. Рог в further account of the 
wari D., ave the Missionary Journal, China, 1904, and Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
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plausible theory to explain the institution of this new era. 
According to him, the superstitious dread of the Nepalese for 
the figure '* 8 '' was responsible for the foundation of it. The 
year in which '* 8” occurs according to him has ever been a 
year of misfortune for Nepal. It wasin the year 888 (A. D. 
1768) that the Gurkhas conquered Nepal. The fear of living 
for 100 years under the menace of a formidable misfortune had 
thus perhaps sufficed to cause a revolution in the calendar of 
the superstitious Nepalese. Referring to the Baijnath pra&astis,' 
which are dated in Saka 7(26) and Lokakala 80 (which starts 
from 3075 B. C., but in use allows the hundreds and thousands 
to be omitted), he says that the Nepalese applied the principle 
of the Lokaküla to the Saka era. The Baijnath praéastis show 
that both the eras were current in the heights of Kangra, 
Kashmir, and Nepal, and the originality of this new era lay 
simply in counting 1, 2, ete., in the place of (Saka) 801, 802, 
etc.' But Bendall has shown that the name of Raghavadeva 
is duly recorded in a new chronicle discovered by him. “Not 
only so, but the years of reign assigned to him and his immediate 
successors quite accord with the tradition of his having founded 
the era. Thusif we add together the duration of his reign and 
that of his five successors down to LakesmIkümadeva we get about 
185 years. This, again, added to 879-80 brings us to the second 
decade of the eleventh century, when we know from a colophon 
that Laksmikáma had commenced to rule at all events as 
joint sovereign, becoming sole king later on"* It is 
therefore perhaps not unreasonable to reject the theory of 
the French savant and to regard Rüghavadeva as the king whose 
reign ushered in a new era in Nepal. 


For the next 200 years after the foundation of the era, 


however, we have no epigraphic records of the kings who ruled in _ 
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the Valley.' But, fortunately for us, from the beginning of the 
llth century almost a regular series of dates and names of 
Nepalese kings are found in the colophons of the numerous 
manuscripts preserved in Nepal and elsewhere, These colophons 
materialy help us in checking the vagaries of the local chroni- 
clers whose accounts also gradually assume a less legendary 
character as we advance beyond 1000 A.D. According to the 
“newly discovered ' Vathéavali of Bendall, Raghavadeva ruled 
Tor 46 years and 6 months, and was followed in regular succes- 
sion by Jayadeva, Vikramadeva,  Narendradeva, Gunakàma- 
deva I, and Udayadeva. Their reign periods are given as 10 
years, 8 years, 9 months, 1 year 6 months, 65 years 5 months, 
and 5 years 5 months respectively. Amongst these successors 
of Rághavadeva Gunakamadeva I appears to have been а vigor- 
ous ruler. In Nepalese tradition he passes as the founder of the 
city of Katmandu. According to Prof. Lévi, Kantipura, the 
ancient name of the city, is related tothe name Gunakima, 
kama and kamti belonging to the root kam, i.e., to loves 
About this period the chronicles place the foundation of the 
cities of Patan and Sanku. The foundation of these cities ap- 
pears to have marked an epoch in the economie transformation 
of Nepal. A critical study of the inscriptions of the period 
anterior to this shows that they refer only to gramas and to л 
rural community which lived mainly by agriculture. Deva- 
Pattana, standing near the temple of Pasupati, was the only city, 
in the Valley. The king lived near the temple, and the court 


and pilgrims assured to the patiana a sufficient number of . 


customers for the merchandise of the small bazar. But gradually = 
with regular intercourse with the Indian plains commerce 


а The first inscription dated in the Nepal era appears to be the Lalita-pattana 


imago inscription of V&gadeva dated in the year (208—A.D. 1083), Beodall's Journey, 


Д, = _ ур. 80-81, 


* OPMDN, table facing p. 20. 
» Fs — — in anid to have been derived from the big Adthamamjapa, 
Küotipurs by king Hariharasihba Malle in 715 (1505 А.р); 
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developed with a mutual exchange of goods. The formation of 
thie Tibetan kingdom opened up a new direction. As Nepal 
guarded the important routes which led from the Indian plains 
to Tibet and China its people soon came into contact with a wider 
world and left the comparatively less un-remunerative fields for 
trade and commerce. Lévi has pointed out that at the time 
when the History of the T'ang (618-905 A.D.) was compiled, 
merchants were numerous and cultivators rare in Nepal. The 
growth of commerce and city life also synchronised with the 
development of manual arts and industries. Goldsmiths, metal 
founders, painters, illuminators, found a ready market for their 
handicrafts in the neighbouring countries.! Gunakamadeya is said 
to have instituted at Katmandu a Yatra in honour of LokeSvara 
Khasarpana, probably in imitation of the Yatra of Matsyendranatha 
at Patan.* He made large benefactions to the god PaSupati, and 
appears to have extended his power outside the Valley towards 
the east. In spite of his expenditure on pious donations and 
military enterprises, he is credited with having left the fabulous 
sum of 500 millions in charge of the Naga Vasuki in the pit of 
mount Indrasala." It is a pity that we have as yet no authentic 
dated records either literary or epigraphic for his long and 
interesting reign. The next king, Udayadeva, was succeeded by 
Nirbhayadeva, who appears to have ruled jointly at least for 
some time with Rudradeva, who is placed next in the VatnSavaltis. 
This is proved by a palm-leaf MS. of the Asfasdhasrika Prajña- 
páramitü in the Cambridge University Library which is dated 
Samvat 128 (A.D. 1008) under the deirüjya of Nirbhaya and 
Rudradeva. The term dvirajya should be taken in the sense of 
*joint regency, and it refers to a well-known practice in Hindu 
polity, where two princes either divide a kingdom into two 
halves, like Yajnasena and Mádhavasena in Malavikagnimitram, 
or otherwise hold joint authority without destroying the organic 


* Le Népal, Vol. II, p. 185. 
" Mid, p. 186; also Vol. I, p. 354. 
* Ibid, Vol. T, p. 186. 
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unity of the State.’ Prof. Lévi seems to have gone too far when 
he assumes that this form of government must necessarily indicate 
the dominance of a foreign power. Though this is so in the 
Malavikagnimitram, it is an accident and not a corollary of a 
dvirajya form of government. It is however not impossible 
that the Palas, who dominated the lower Ganges valley, 
extended their hegemony over Nepal under Mahipala and 
Nayapala.? This, in the opinion of Lévi, would offer an explana- 
tion, for the presence in Nepal of MSS. copied under the Pala 
kings, specially under the two abovementioned princes. But 
this contention of Lévi, though possible, is far from conclusive. 
As he has himself shown, Buddhism had, at this time and 
even earlier, united the Nepal valley and the dominions of the 
Palas in a closer bond. The Palas possessed Bodh-Gaya and 
Sarnath, two of the most sacred sites of Buddhism, while the 
vihara of Vikramasil& was a great centre of knowledge and 
Buddhist piety. Under the circumstances, communication was 
frequent between the mountain-kingdom and the empire of the 
Palas. Amongst the doctors at Vikramasilà in the 11th century 
Taranatha mentions Vairocana Pandita, Ratnakirti and Kanakasri 
who all came from Nepal. Lévi refers to a notice of a Chinese 
mission, according to which 300 Sramanas, after visiting 
Magadha under the Palas, returned by way of Nepal. The 
Tibetan mission sent to VikramaSila in about 1040 A.D. to bring 
back Atisa met a Nepalese prince on the Indian frontier who 
went to the same monastery. In the reign of Devapala, the 
Indian savant Vajradeva is reported to have gone to Nepal. 
Vagisvara Kirti, a contemporary of Айза, went to the 
same country in the 2nd half of his life, while under the 
immediate successors of Nayapála, Pham-mthin with his brother 
Jüünavajra visited the valley to work for the salvation of its 


* OBMO, pp. 1-4, MS. No. 866; TA, 1998. pp. 976.79; Arthaddstra, Mysore Ed., 
1919, p. 395; Mülacikdgnimitram, У, 18-14. 
* Le Népal, Vol, П, pp. 188-90. 
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people. When Mubammad-i-Bakhtyár captured Bihar in about 
1193 A.D. Buddhasrt, the Sthavira of the Mah&sarnghikas at 
Vikramasilà, and many other scholars sought shelter in the 
hills of Nepal, no doubt taking large numbers of MSS. with them, 
Under the circumstances it would be perhaps going too far to 
infer from the find of MSS. copied under the Pálas a hegemony 
of the latter over Nepal. MSS. may have passed from one coun- 
try to the another in the ordinary course of communication 
between the two neighbouring kingdoms, united closely by so 
many bonds of culture, religion and commerce." 

The Varnsivalt of Bendall unfortunately does not assign 
any reign-period to either Nirbhaya or Bhoja. But in the 
colophon of another palm-leaf MS. of the Asgtasahasrikà 
Ргајйарагаті!а, noticed in Bendall's Catalogue, * 7 years later 
than the abovementioned record of the double reign of Nirbhaya 
and Rudradeva, probably the same Rudradeva appears as holding 
power conjointly with two other princes named Bhojadeva and 
Laksmikàmadeva. The MS. is dated in the year 135 (A.D. 
1015), and was copied in the Hlam-vih&ra in the Nepāla- 
mandala.” The reference to the three princes is to be found ` 


in the following verse : Rñ 


Rajni sri-Bhojadeve' py-amitagunagamala(bhda)-$ri-Rudradeve ү 
Sri-Lakgmikamadevair-arijaga(t) kuliéair-ardharajye* pabhukte, 


According to  Bendall, the verse means that, w. 
Bhojadeva apparently governed one half of the kingdom, 
other two princes ruled simultaneously as co-regents of 
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remaining half.! He finds a parallel in а non-Buddhistic 
MS. dated A.D. 1400, the metrical colophon of which 
describes ‘a triple sovereignty’ of  Jyotir-malla and his 
elder and yonnger brothers. But Lévi has, following the 
interpretation of the word àlabdha by Srrdharasvümin in his 
commentary on the Bhāgavata Purana, offered another 
explanation of the verse. The word @labdha, which characteri- 
ses the connection of Bhojadeva with Rudradeva, indicates in 
his opinion that the former sueceeded the latter ‘not as a natural 
heir but in virtue of a meritorious choice.’ The word ardha- 
rajya used in connection with Laksmikama, in his opinion, 
‘finds its exact parallel in the Malavikagnimitram, where a prince 
is being installed in addharajje. The term, therefore, applies 
exactly to the two members of the dvirajyaka or dvairājya." ° 
Bhojadeva, who occupied the throne in about 1015 A.D., appears 
to have been a contemporary of the Paramāra ruler of Malava of 
the same name (c. 1010-55 A.D.). An undated Cambridge MS. 
(Add, 2191) was copied when Bhoja was ruling alone. It із not 
unlikely that Bhoja had for some time atleast ruled alone before 
he became associated with Laksmikamna. The latter in his turn 
appears as sole king in a palm-leaf MS. of the Saddharma- 
Pundarika, which is dated in the year 159 (— A.D. 1039).* 
From the similarity of names Lévi is disposed to agree with 
the tradition which mentions Laksmikàma as a grandson of 
Gunaküma. This prince is credited with the construction of 
the monastery known as Laksmi-varma-vihüra. * 


1 CBMC, pp. v-vl. Dr. Barnett anderatands the versé thus: *' When Bhoja was 
reigning, who succeeded....,. Rudra, when half the kingdom had been enjoyed by ..... Laky- 


* Ibid, pp. vi and ix. 

* Le Népal, Vol. IT, pp. 191-99; Pousher alao holda tbe samo opinion. Seo his 
Etudes d'iconographie Buddhique, p. 17. 

+ OBMO, p. 172. 

* e Nepal, Yol. TI, p. 199. 
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The successor of Laksmikáma is variously known in the 
different VathSivalis as Vijaya, Jaya, Jayadeva, and Јауакаша- 
deva. Excepting the chronicle consulted by Bendall, which 
gives him 31 years, all other VathSfivalls assign to hima 
reign of 21 years. He is said to have restored the cult 
of the Naga Vásuki. But his reign appears to have been dis- 
turbed by the rising of the feudal nobles. Lévi has pointed 
out from the Mafijusri-müla-tantra that during this period they 
turned Nepal into a veritable matsyanyaya by their turbulence 
and plundering expeditions.  Ati$a, while traversing Nepal in 
about 1040 A.D. was received into the palace of a local raj@ when 
he went to pay his respects to the caitya of Svayambhü, and 
then journeying westwards towards Palpa met the sovereign 
king of Nepal Grags-pa-mtha-yas (Tibetan= Anantakirti?).' 
When Jayakümadeva died childless, the royal authority was 
reduced nlmost to a shadow, and perhaps did not extend beyond 
the city of Patan. He was next succeeded by Bhüskaradeva, 
who is regarded by all the chronicles, except that of Bendall, 
as the founder of a new dynasty, the Thakuris of Nayakot. It is 
probable that Bhaskaradeva belonged to one of the tribal groups 
who held feudal power in the valley and, taking advantage of the 
confusion, usurped the sovereign power. According to Kirkpatrick, 
Bhaskara was ‘a refractory tributary of Patn' (Patan).! But 
it is to be noted that the chronicle of Bendall contains a 
rather obscure note as to his ‘repairing his paternal crown.’ If- 
he belonged to а new dynasty, it seems likely that his father 
had already assumed an independent position. A М8. of the 
Vignudharma written in Newari character and dated in his reign 
in Savavat 167 ( = A.D. 1046) gives him the imperial titles 
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Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Parameévara. This prince 
is said to have founded the Hiranya-varna-maha-vihara at 
Patan. According to the chronicle of Kirkpatrick the next 
ruler was Udayadeva ; but all other Varnsavalis place Baladeva 
or Balabantadeva, after Bhiiskaradeva.2 As Bhaskaradeva is 
said by some to have ruled only for 3 years (c. 167+3=170 
N.E.=A.D. 1049), and as the first known date of Baladeva's 
successor is 185 N.E. (1064-65 A.D.), Baladeva being assigned 
a reign of 12 years (185 —12 173 N.E.), there is no inherent 
impossibility in a short reign intervening (170-173 N.E.) between 
Bhüskaradeva and Вајадеуа A MS. of the Niévásajchya maha- 
tantra found in Nepal Durbar Library is dated in 180 Saravatsare 
(A.D. 1059-60) in the reign of Baladeva.* The next king 
was Pradyumna-kümadeva, sometimes known also as Padma- 
deva. A MS. of the Saddharma-Pundarika, Camb. Add. 1684, 
is dated in Samvat 185 (1064-65 A.D.) in this king's reign. 
Bendall refers to another MS., Camb. Add. 2197, dated in the 
year 186 (A.D. 1065-66), belonging to the reign of the same 
prince. In the first of these MSS. P(r)adyumna-kimadeva is 
given the sovereign title of Paramabhattaraka.’ He is assigned by 
different authorities a reign of 11 or 7 years." The next ruler, 
Nagarjunadeya, is said to have reigned for a short period of 2 
or З years. For the next ruler, Sankaradeva, who is variously 
assigned a reign of 11, 15 ог 17 years, we have three dated 
MSS. The dates are 189, 191 and 198 (A.D. 1068-69, 1070-71, 
and 1077) found on three MSS. of Dharma-putrika, Astasihas- 


x MDN, Introduction, 29-30. 
s — . An уун eum the Kingdom of Nepaul, London, 1811, p. 263; 
CPMDN, Introduction, p. б; Le Népal, Vol. IT, p. 194. In CBMC, table on p. xii, pub- 
, Baladeva ia jy called Bàladeva. 
E Cede to he ese rer m asiga to Bbáskaras 13 or 
7 years, (See table on p, xii in OBMO.) 
CPMDN, Introduction, p. 11. 
CBMO, Introduction, p, ті; Le Népal, p. 194. 
CBMC, p. 173. 
OPMDN, Introduction, p. 22. 
| CBMO, table on p. xii. 
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rikà, and Prajüükara's commentary, on Bodhicarydvatara, res- 
pectively.! Sankara is credited with having established an 
annual Yatra in honour of Nava-sügara Bhagavati.* 

After this reign the Varhnéavalis indicate a change of 
dynasty. Vāmadeva, said to have been a collateral descendant 
of Arnšuvarman and belonging to the Thakuris of Patan, drove 
away the Tha&kuris of Nayakot and captured the sovereign 
power. A MS. of Seka-nirdesa-pafijikà in the Minaev-collec- 
tion of St. Petersburg is dated in the year 200 (A.D. 1080-81) 
in the reign of Raja Vàmadeva. An inscription of 5 lines 
incised on.the pedestal of a figure of the Sun-god (divakara), 
discovered by Bendall at Lalitapattana, which is dated in N.B. 
203 (A.D. 1083) mentions one Sri-Vanadeva, son of bhünatha 
Sri-Yaiodeva, who was identified by Bendall with this prince. 
Though the date and the similarity of the name would tend to 
favour such an identification, Lévi has rejected it. To him 
bhünütha means no more than a prince, or even only a Ksatriya, 
while the title Sri, the * most banal of all titles * clearly brands 
Vanadeva as only a local chief. Vamadeva is assigned a reign 
of 2 or З years only. He was succeeded by Harsadeva, who 
is given a reign of 14, 15 or 16 years. Bendall supplies three 
dates for this reign, viz., 210 (A.D. 1090), 213 (A.D. 1093), and 
219 (A.D. 1098). Two of these are found on MSS. copied 
during the king's reign. "The last date is given by the Vaméa- 
vali of Bendall in the following passage: Raja Sri-Harsadeva 
varga 14 ünaviriéati sambacchara satadvaya parivartamanam. 
Commenting on this passage, Bendall says: ©“ Interpreted in 
the light of the two other dates (given in the MSS.), this 
rather crudely expressed notice gives good sense if we take it 


* OPMDN, р. 92; ibid, Introduction, table on p. 22 ; Le Népal, Vol. IT, p. 195. 
* qid, p. 198. 
* JRA8, 1891, p. 687. 
£ Bendall, Journey, pp. 80-81; ЕТ, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 76; No. 550; Le Népal, 
Nol. II, pp. 196-97. 
(1 OPMDN, Introduction, table on page 22; CBMC, table on p. xii. 
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to mean that Harsa died in N. S. 219 current. Lévi agrees 
with this conclusion.* 

Between this last known date of Harsa and the first of his 
successor Sivadeva or Sad&sivadeva (219-239) there is an inter- 
val of 20 years.? The Varnáñvali of Bendall describes Sivadeva 
as the son of Sankaradeva (189-98 N.E.) and gives his date of 
birth as Asüdha 177 (A.D. 1056-57). It thus appears that 
with this king the power of the old dynasty, the Thakuris of 
Nayakot, revived again. The disturbances that led to this 
restoration of the old dynasty appear to have originated in 
Tirhut, outside the hills of Nepal. $ 

During the reign of the Calukya emperor Somesvara I 
(A.D. 1040-69), his son Vikramaditya seems to have led success- 
ful expeditions into North-eastern India. Accompanying his 
victorious arms a number of military adventurers came from the 
south, especially from Karnàta and carved out small principali- 
ties. The Sena dynasty in Bengal appears to have been founded 
in this manner. Its founders claim to be the defenders of the 
Karnáta-kula-lakgm&, and declare themselves to be southerners.* 
It has been suggested that they were first established on the 
borders of Bengal by an invasion ofthe Calukya emperor 
Vikramaditya УІ. Another of these adventurers from Karnáta 
was probably one of the forefathers of Nányadeva, whose name 
being apparently a transcription of the Canarese word nanniya 
(affectionate) reveals his southern origin. He established his 
authority in Tirbut, and from his capital at Simraon launched 
on a series of campaigns for the conquest of the neighbouring 
countries. It is not unlikely, as Lévi has suggested, that before 


OPMDN, Introduction, table on p. 22; Le Népal, Vol. 11, p, 197, 
Ibid, 
Ibid. 
VikramáAkodeoaearita, Bombay, 1875, III, 67-74. 
BI, Vol. 1, p. 305, v. 4; JASB, Vol. V, 1909, p. 467 ff. 
* Gaudarajamala, p. 47; PTOC, Calontta, 1922, р. 347: JL, Vol. XVI, 1927, p. 7. 
But I think that these northern expeditions were undertaken aa Bilhage clearly indicates 
in hie father Bomeávara's reign (c. 1040-69 A.D.) 
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he established his sovereign power, he served some local king 
as a candottieró, and then overthrew his master. But it is signi- 
ficant that from the time that followed the reign of Vikramaditya 
VI, Nepal suddenly enters into the composition of the prasasti- 
káras of the kings of Deccan. Thus the Pattadakal stone inscrip- 
tions dated in 1162 A.D. enumerates Nepal amongst the vassals of 
the Calukya emperor Someévara ПІ Bhülokamalla, the son of 
Vikramaditya VI.' The Kalacuri Bijjala, who overthrew Tailapa 
III, the son of Some$vara IIT, is praised in an epigraph dated in 
c. 1200 A.D. for having destroyed the stability of Nepāla.” In 
another inscription of about the same time discovered at 
Managoli, the Yadava Jaitugi (c. 1191-1210 A.D.) claims to have 
defeated the leaders of the armies of Nepāla.” Under the circum- 
stances it is not unlikely, as I have suggested, that the establish- 
ment of the forefathers of Nanyadeva in Tirhut, on the borders 
of Nepal may have been due to a successful raid of the great 
Calukya prince to the foot-hills of the Himalayan range. 
According to Nepalese tradition, Ninyadeva from his capi- 
tal at Simraon * captured the whole of Nepal and after dethroning 
two local Nepalese princes, Jayadevamalla of Patan and Kat- 
mandu and Anandamalla of Bhatgaon, established his court 
at the latter city. The chroniclers have clearly fallen into 
a blunder by introducing Malla kings into Nepal at this 
period.” It will be seen further on from the dates in the 
colophon of MSS. that Nünyadeva did not destroy the local 
princes in the Nepal valley, who continued to rule probably 
under the hegemony, of the Karnatakas of Tirhut. Mr. M. 


' JBRAS, Vol. ХІ, p. 268, 

* Inseriptions at Ablur, ET, Vol. V, p. 149. 

» Ibid, p. 29. Note also the name of the Ni rinee 1 ] 
which ie unique amongst the royal names DNA — te И OE 
ofthe Cājukys emperor Somešvara ITI (c, 1125-90 A.D.) who claimed suzerainty over thè 
Valley. See Le Népal, Vol. II, pp. 209, 213.14. е 

* Bimraon is tbe samo as Bimaramapura, mentioned in the iotroductory verses of tho 


rtyaratnákara. 
* Le Népal, Vol. П, pp. 199 ff. 
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Chakravarti has pointed out that the date of Ninyadeva 
must be placed in about the middle of the 12th century 
A. D.' The successful career of Nanya appears to have 
ended in disaster, when he came into conflict with the 
Senas of Bengal. In the Deopara inscription, Vijayasena 
claims to have defeated and imprisoned Nanya, with several 
other princes.* The epigraphic and literary traditions of 
Nepal contain lists of the names of his successors. Thus the 
Katmandu inscription of Pratapa (Malladeva) dated in (N.) 
Samvat 769 (A. D. 1649) gives the following list :? 


Nüngadeva k 
Gangadeva 

Nrsimha. 

Ramasirhhe 

Saktisirhha 

Bhüpülasirhha 

Harisirhha. * 


There is a substantial agreement amongst all the other au- 
thorities about these names. Among the minor variations 
may be mentioned the omission of Saktikumara and the 


` JASB, 1915, pp. 409.00. ‘This date of Nanyadeva is based on tho syn- 
ehronism of Malladeva, his son, and the Gšhadavšla king Jayacandra (Jayaccandra). In the 
Yuddhavira, one of the tales of the Purugapartkel of VidySpati, Malladeva is paid to 
have served Jayacandra (e. 1170.93 A.D.) king of Kányakubja and Kadi, and died 
at the age of 16. Prof. Kielborn while editing the Deopara Inscription of the Sena 
king, Vijayasena, placed Nànyadeva in Saka 1019 (A. D. 1097). The date is found 
on a MB. noticed in the Katalog der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 


; tbe correct form 
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addition of Karmasithhadeva in the prologue of the drama 
Mudita-Kuvalayaéva and the addition of Harideva by the chro- 
nicles of Wright and Bhagwanlal. Attention may be drawn 
to the forms of names Bhévasimhadeva and  Narasimhadeva 
given in the drama, which appear to stand for  Bhüpala- 
sitaha and Nrsimha of the inscription.’ There is however 
considerable variation in the order of succession and the 
years of reign assigned to these princes in the different 
authorities, though there is again a surprising agreement in 
the total number of years assigned by them to the princes 
who ruled, before Harisimha. The total reign-period given 
is either 219 or 226 years, which, as we shall see later 
on, is nearly the exact period that intervened between 
Nanyadeva (с. 1097 А. D.) and Harisirhhadeva (c. 1324 А.р)? 
But all these successors of Nanyadeva who ruled before 
1324 appear to us as mere names. Tradition has failed to 
record any notable achievements in their favour. It is how- 
ever not improbable that from their capital at Simraon they 
may have claimed a sort of loose hegemony over the local 
princes of the Nepal valley. 

I have already referred to the overthrow of the Thiku- 
ris of Patan, which was most probably caused by the in- 
vasion of Nanyadeva. It is not impossible that the Karnata 
chief extended his power in the Valley by espousing the 
cause of Sivadeva, a successful pretender of the Nayakot 
branch of the Тһакигіз who were ousted by the Patan branch 
sometime before 1080-8 A. D. At any rate we find from 
the colophons of MSS. and some inscriptions an unbroken 
series of princes, from Sivadeva to about 1200 A.D. We have 
3 dates for Sivadeva. An India Office MS. of Sphotika : 
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gives him the imperial titles Rájadhiraja Paramesvara, 
and contains the date 240 (A. D. 1120) in his reign. 
A Cambridge MS. noticed by Bendall supplies the date 243 
(A. D. 1123) in his reign, while the VathSavali of the 
same scholar tells us that he constructed a tank named 
Mahendrasaras or Madanasaras, after the name of the 
Yuvardja Маһ%-Тойга-Пеуа, in 289 (1118 A. D.). Accord- 
ing to the modern chronicles, Sivadeva was a great warrior, 
who conquered the whole of Nepal and carried bis arms 
to the four corners of the horizon. With the rich booty 
thus acquired he is said te have built a new roof to the 
temple of Pasupati. He is also credited with the founda- 
tion of Kirtipura and the issuing of the Suki coins, made 
of an alloy of copper and iron and marked with the image 
of a lion, which continued to be struck till the beginning 
of the 16th century. He is assigned a reign of 27 years 
and 5 months. Sivadeva was succeeded by Indradeva, probably 
his son and no doubt identical with the Yuvaraja Maha- 
Indradeva. An India Office MS. on astrology (Jütaka, No. 
2928) which was copied in 249 (1128-29 A. D.) in his 
reign, gives him the exalted title of Rajadhiraja-Paramegvara. 
He is said to have reigned for 12 years. The next ruler 
‘appears to have been Münadeva. A Cambridge MS. of Айша: 
hasrika gives. the date 259 (А. D. 1139) in his reign’ 
The inscription of Varamtol (near Katmandu), dated in the 
same year, records the gift of а  water-channel (pannüli) 
and a drona in the victorious reign of Rajadhiraja-Paramevéara 
_Paramabhattaraka Sri-Manadeva.? He is variously assigned 

reign of 10 years or 4 years 7 months, and is said to have 
WE into the monastery of Cakra-vibàra, built by the ancient 
Minadeva, after abdicating in favour of his eldest son. 
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This son is probably to be identified with Narendradeva, 
who under the titles of  Rájadhiraja-Parameévara appears 
as king in a MS. of the  Pasicaraksü dated in the 
year 261 (1141 A. D.) of the same king, which thus 
appears to be anterior by five years to the last known 
date of Münadeva. If the relationship between the two were 
that of a father and son, it is not impossible that, like 
the Kashmirian king Ananta, Mánadeva may have resumed 
the royal power for some time after his abdication.* According 
to the chroniclers, the next king, Anandadeva, was a son 
of Sihadeva. Wright's chronicle gives the name of Narendra- 
deva as Narasimha and it is not impossible that Sihadeva may 
be the same as Narasimha.” For Anandadeva's reign Bendall 
has given us 6 dates from MSS. which range from 275 to 286 
(A.D. 1154-5 to 1166).* Tradition assigns to this prince 
a reign of 20 years. He was succeeded by Rudradeva, to 
whom is assigned a reign of 8 years and 1 month. This 
prince is said to have passed bis life in pious practices and 
philosophie studies after confiding the government to the care 
of his son. It is not surprising therefore that his reign has 
not left for us any dated literary or epigraphic evidence.’ 
The next ruler appears to have been Amrtadeva (or Mitra- 
deva), who, according to the chronicle of Bendall, was another 
son of Sthadeva (Narendrasitnha = Narendradeva ?). A MS. 
of the Daésakarmapaddhati, copied in bis, reign, bears the 
date 296 (A. D. 1176). He is said to have reigned for 3 


years 11 months. Next follows the reign ‘of a king named 
Ratnadeva, who is not mentioned in any of the Varnéavalis 
of — Bendall recovered his name from the tracings of s 

Py 
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a MS. in the Katmandu library which bears the date 303 
(А. D. 1183) in his reign. Next follows the shadowy 
figure of Somesvaradeva, who is said to have been a son 
of Mahendra (Indradeva ?). Tradition assighs him a reign 
of 4 years 3 months, but it has not handed down to us 
any dated records of his time. Lévi bas already drawn 
attention to the abnormal character of the name of this prince, 
which is unique in Nepalese history, and appears in the 
Valley at a time when a prince of the Calukya dynasty of 
Kalyani bearing the same name was claiming  suzerainty 
over the Valley.“ After Someévara follow the names of three 
princes named Gunakümadeva (II), Laksmikümadeva (IT), and 
Vijayakamadeva, whose reigns have fortunately left for us 
some dated records. A MS. of Jayakhyasamhita (also called 
Jüánalaksmi) preserved in the Durbar Library of Nepal is 
dated in 307 (1187 A. D.) in the reign of Gunakaàma.* 
Bendall's chronicle assigns him a reign of only 3 months. 
His successor Laksmikáma, who is entirely omitted in the 
traditional lists, is attested by a MS. of his reign dated in 
313 (A.D. 1193). The reign of the next ruler, Vijaya- 
kama, to whom is assigned by the Varnsávalis a reign of 
17 years, is recorded by two MSS. dated in 316 (A. D. 1196) 
and 317 (A. D. 1197).* 

— After this ruler a new type of royal names appears in the list 
of Nepalese rulers. The prince who succeeded Vijayakáma- 
deva was not his son. Не was named Arimalladeva, and was 
‘the son of Jayasi(?) malladeva, a chief of unknown origin. 
Many of the chronicles call him simply Arideva, and explain 
^. the term Malla in the name of his son by referring to a story 
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that the latter was born when his father was amusing himself 
with wrestling. "Though this word certainly has the meaning of 
an athlete or wrestler, Lévi, I think, was right in reading in the 
word an ethnic significance.! The word Malla as the name of 
a tribal group of North-eastern India is well known in Indian 
historical tradition, At the time of Buddha the Mallas formed 
a non-monarchical confederacy with the Liechavis of Vaiéñlt 
(mod. Basarh, Muzaffarpur District, Bihar) KuSinagar and 
Pava, where the two greatest heretical teachers of Hinduism 
died, were situated in their territory. In the epic and Pauranic 
tradition the Mallas are always associated with Kosala, Videha 
(Tirhut), and Magadha. The Manusarahità mentions the Mallas 
by the side of the Licchavis in its social organisation and it is 
not a little surprising to find their name again reappearing with 
their old confederates of Уаіѕлії in the land of Nepal. It is not 
impossible that threatened by the growth of imperialism in 
North-eastern India and unwilling to be merged into the empires 
of the plains, they, like the Gurkhas of a later period, had retired 
to the safety of the northern hills and carved out independent 
principalities in the Himalayan range. While good fortune 
enabled. the Liechavis to oceupy the central and rich portion of 
the Valley, the Mallas appear to have settled further west beyond 
the Gandax.* There they became a thorn in the side of the 
Licchavis. This is evident from the Changu Narayan pillar in- 
scription, which records an invasion of Minadeva (3862 А. D. 
496 ?) beyond the Gandakt against the city of the Mallas (Malla- 


^ Le Népal, Vol. 11, рр. 2100. Lévi pointe out that the title Malla assumed 
by the Cale’ of Bidami (c. 550.753 А. D.) aod Kalyadi (c. 973-1190 А, D.) was 
first by tbe Pallavas of K&üsi (e 575-803 A. D.), from which city came, 


eme tradition, Dharmadatta, one of the first kings of the Valley; 
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purt). The struggles between the Mallas and the Licchavis 
appear to have continued unnbated in the subsequent period. 
An evidence of this is probably to be found in the Dharampur 
inscription of the time of Sivadeva and Aimnsuvarman (520—630 
A. D.?), which refers to the remission of a tax named Malla- 
kara? The Thankot inscription of the time of Manadeva and 
JTisnugupta (Samvat 500......?=610+2 ?) also refers to the 
Collection of a tax of the same name in the Nepal valley. It is 
not unlikely that Mallakara was a tax like the Turugka-danda 
in the inscriptions of the Gahadavála Govindacandra (c. 1104- 
54 A. D.)' It is possible that in the plains the latter tax was 
sometimes meant to be a poll-tax on the Muhammadans.* But 
the probability that it was also sometimes a tax for the cost of 
military defence against the depredations of the Turugkas or а 
tax for raising money to buy off the unwelcome visitors is not 
entirely eliminated. The latter policy was followed by the 
Sultans of Delhi when the terrible Mughul hordes appeared 
on their frontier, and the British Government even to-day 
pays subsidies to many of the unruly frontier chiefs of N. West- 
ern India to keep them quiet. Mallakara, to my mind, was 
probably a tax of this nature, either to buy them off or to 
defray the cost of fighting the daring marauders from the west- 
ern hills. It is not necessary however to agree with Lévi, 
‘that the Mallas bad established in the 7th century some sort of 
suzerainty over the Bagmati хаПеу. But later on, in spite of 
the attempts of the more civilized people of the Valley to keep 


3404 0., 107 f , 114 fL, 110 d. : V, pp. 
20M, 155 ME., 156 M., 
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succeeded in penetrating into Nepāla. Thus the Buddhist 
Varnsüvali of Wright describes the foundation of Campapurt, 
to the south of Patan, in N. S. 111 (=A.D. 991) by two Malla 
princes, A MS. of the Devi-mahatmya is dated in the year 118 
(A. D. 998), in the reign of a chief named Dharmamalla. 
The chronicle of Wright again refers to the conflict of Nanya- 
deva with the Mallas in Nepal. The Nigliva pillar of Asoka 
carries the trace of an inscription of one Sri-Tapu Malla in 
Samvat 1234. From these references it is probably permissible 
to guess that the Mallas first entered the Valley in considerable 
numbers by taking advantage of the confusion which prevailed 
in Nepal immediately before Raghavadeva (c. 879.A.D.). The 
invasion of Nànyadeva (с.1097 A.D.) and the disorders that 
inevitably follow а foreign invasion possibly allowed their 
chiefs to increase in power and prosperity till one of them 
Arimalladeva, seized the royal power in the Valley sometime 
before c. 317 (A. D. 1197). 

For Arimalladeva we have 3 dates (327-36 = A. D. 1201-16) 
from MSS. copied during his reign. A MS. of Satteabadha- 
pragamana in the Nepal Durbar Library is dated in 322 
(A.D. 1201) in the vijayarajya of Arimalladeva. А palm- 
leaf MS. of the Karmakriya-kanda of Somasambhu carries the 
date 326 (A. D. 1206), in the reign of Arimalladeva-nrpa." 
A Cambridge MS. of the Sadhana-Samuccaya bears the date 
$36 (^. D. 1216) in the vijayarajya of Rajadhiraja-Parame- 
vara Arimalladeva.! In spite of these imperial titles, the in- 
stability of the Mallas' power in the Valley is shown by a unique 
MS. of the Vidydvalt by Aghora in the British Museum ЫЛ 
bears the date 342 (A. D. 1221) in the Pravardhamana ` 
vijayarajya of cuo hee rio ela - 
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Ranpasüra.  'Phis prince is utterly unknown to the Nepal 
chronicles. It is likely that he was one of the local chiefs of the 
Valley who, as his high-sounding imperial titles show, for a time 
succeeded in seizing the sovereignty of Nepdla. But the 
Malla power appears to have been restored again before c. 344 
(A. D. 1223) by Abhayamalla, for whose reign we have a MS. 
of the Bharatiya-natyasdstra with this date. The dates found on 
MSS. copied during this reign range over a. period of 30 years, 
from c. 344 to 373 (A. D. 1223-1952). А MS. of the Devi- 
mahatmya was copied іп Samvat 358 (A. D. 1238) in the 
victorious reign of Abhayamalladeva.? A British Museum MS. 
of the Astasahasrika Prajiaparamita bears thé date 367 
(A. D. 1246), in the vijayarajya of Abhayamalladeva.* A 
MS. of the Paficaraks@ omitted in H. P. Sastri's Catalogue but 
noticed by Bendall has the date 367 (A.D. 1247), in bis 
reign, while a St. Petersburg MS. bears the date 373 (A. D. 
1252). According to the chronicles, which assign him differ- 
ent reign-periods, 19 years, 42 years 6 months, or 48 years 
Abhayamalla's reign was marked by great calamities, a famine 
and frequent earthquakes) According to some of these Varnsa- 
valis, he had two sons, viz., Jayadevamalla and Anandamalla. 
The younger brother allowed the elder to rule at Katmandu 
and Patan, and migrating eastward, founded for himself 
Bhatgaon and seven other cities—Banepur, Panavati, Nala, 
 Dhaukhel, Khadpu, Chaukot, and Sanga, all situated to the east 
of Bhatgaon outside the Valley." Two MSS. bearing the dates 
375 (A.D. 1255) and 377 (A. D. 1257) in the reign of a 
. prince named Jayadeva are noticed by Bendall in his * historical 


X QSMBM, рр. 212-14, Seo infra, Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar for the 
history of the S&ra princes. It is interesting ta note that there was also prince of the 
amo Ragasüra in Bengal who probably flourished in с. 1021-25 A.D. 

CPMDN, p. 69. 
Ibid, Introduction, p. 24; CSMBA, 1902, pp. 226-27. 
_ CPMDN, Introduction, p. 25. 

> Le Népal, Vol. П, p. 214. 
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introduction ' to H. P. Sàstri's Catalogue of the MSS, 
of the Durbar Library of Nepal.’ This prince is probably to be 
identified with Juyadevamalla to whom the chronicles assign 
ashort reign of 2 years 8 months. Next follows the reign 
of Jayabhimadeva, who is allotted by Bendall's chronicle a 
reign of 13 years З months. The same scholar has noticed 
the date 380 (A. D. 1260) in his reign from the tracings of a 
Katmandu MS.' He was succeeded by Jayasiha (Siha ?— 
Simha) malladeva, who was probably associated with his pre- 
decessor as Yuvaraja. To this prince, for whom we have no 
dated records, the local annals have assigned a short reign 
of 2 years 7 months. Then came Anantamalla, son of Raja- 
deva, for whose reign we have dated MSS. extending over a 
period of 28 years (399-497 = А, D. 1279-1307). A MS. 
of the Mahalaksmivrata in the Nepal Durbar Library is dated 
in Samvat 403 (A. D. 1279), in the victorious reign of 
Rajadhiraja Anantamalladeva.”. Two MSS. of the Ekadaéivra- 
tamàhütmya were copied in the Pagupati-sthana of the 
Nepala-deéa in Samvat 400 (А. D. 1280) in the rei gn of 
Anantamalladeva.! A MS. of the Laksmyavatàra-stotra bears 
the date 403 (A. D. 1283) in the same reign. Another MS. 
of the Durbar Library, the Anantavratavidhi, is dated in 405 
(A. D. 1285) of Anantamalla. A MS. of the Sdaravali of 
Kalyanavarman, preserved in the British Museum is dated 
in Samvat 406 (A. D. 1286), in the victorious reign of Raja- 
Rajadhiraja-Parame$vara Anantamalladeva.* A MS. noticed 
by Kirkpatrick and the Varśāvali of Bendall supply two. 
dates, 408 (Х. 5.) or (У.) 5. 1344 (A.D. 1287) and 
417 (1297 A.D.) respectively." A MS. of the Bodhisattvavadana- 
kalpalata of Ksemendra in the Cambridge Library bears the 


` CPMDN, р. 95. к 
* Ibid, troduction, p. 25. 
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date 422 (A.D. 1302) while Bendall’s Vari&üvali supplies a 
further date 427 (A.D. 1318) in the same reign. The 
chronicles assign him a reign of 30 to 35 years. In the latter 
part of his reign Nepal appears to have been overwhelmed by 
a series of invasions by the fierce tribes of the western moun- 
tains, known as the Khasas and Magars. Under their leaders 
Jayatari and Mukundasena they are reported to have carried 
fire and sword throughout the Valley, burning villages, massacr- 
ing its inhabitants, and desecrating its temples. The invasions 
probably began about the year 408 (A.D. 1287), and appear to 
have continued beyond 411 (A.D. 1290). According to the 
chronicles a mahaümüri or pestilence at last drove away from 
the Valley these unwelcome emigrants. It is interesting to 
note that the region of Palpa, from which these invaders came, 
was also the stronghold of the Mallas and later on of the 
Gurkhas before they conquered the Bagmati valley. The period 
that followed the reign of Anantamalla was also full of troubles. 
But its outlines are extremely uncertain. From the Varnsàvalt 
of Bendall it appears that the next ruler was Jayanandadeva, 
for whose reign we have a MS. of the Nagünanda dated in the 
year 438 (A.D. 1318). He was succeeded by Jayarudramalla, 
who was the son of Jayatungamalla, and had as his co-regent 
(samraja) one Jay&rimalla.! According to the dates given in 
Bendall's Chronicle, Jayarudramalla was reigning in 440 (A. D. 
1320), and died in 446 (A.D. 1326). The invasion of the 
Khaá£as however had weakened Nepal so much that it was not 
long before it saw another invader, this time from the south. 

I have already referred to the phantom successors of Nanyadeva 
(c. 1097 A.D.), who for about 200 years held Tirhut and claimed 
a nominal suzerainty over the valley of Nepal. The Уашйуайз 


+ Le Népal, Vol. II, pp. 216 1. р 
— E DN. p.73. The titles of tbe king are б-б Rajidhirdja Paramadharmika- 
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by transferring their contemporary Malla kings of the Valley 
into the ''indefinitely elastic past," treat these Karnitakas as 
the real rulers of Nepal. Thus Anantamalla for whom we 
have dates ranging from 1280 to 1307 A. D. is made a 
ead of Nányadeva, while the latter himself is transfer- 

red to Saka 811 (c. A.D. 389). According to the chrgyicles of 
Wright and Bhagwanlal, Harideva was the last direct descendant 
of Nanyadeva to rule in Nepal.’ But we have already seen that 
two sets of kings ruled continuously and separately in Nepal 
and Tirhut during this period. In the Katmandu inscription 
of Pratápa.(malladeva) the name of Harisimha comes last in 
the list of б successors of Nünyadeva.* The same inscription 
calls him Karnafa-cidamami, ''the crest-jewel of Karnàta." 
Candesvara, the author of Artya-ratnakara and Krtya-cintamani, 
who was a minister of Harisimha, designates his master as 
Karnata-vaméodbhava and Karnatüdhipa. Thus we can readily 
reject the assumption of the local Varnsávali, which try to con- 
nect him with the indigenous dynasties of the Nepal valley. 
The foundations for such statements of the local historians how- 
ever may lie in the fact that Harisithha may have tried to pose 
as the legitimate heir of Nepalese sovereigns after his conquest 
of the Valley, In the beginning of his reign Harisirnha appears 
to have ruled over Tirhut from his capital Simraon. Removed 
from the great highways of the Islamic armies, the Karnátakas 
of Tirhut long succeeded in maintaining their independence. 
But in the reign of Harisimha an unexpected move on the part 
Ghiyath ud-Din Tughlug Shah (1320-25 A.D.) brought them into 
conflict with the Sultāns of Delhi. In 1324 Ghiyath ud-Din- 
undertook an expedition to Bengal. On his way back he. — 
through Tirhut.' Firishta supplies the following account - 


^de seg Vol, 11, рр, 211-20, 
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ihe incidents on his journey. “It is related that as the 
Sultan was passing near the hills of Tirhoot, the Raja 
appeared in arms, but was pursued into the woods, Finding 
his army could not penetrate them, the king alighted from 
his horse, called for a hatchet, and cut down one of the 
trees with his own hands. Тһе troops on seeing this 
applied themselves to work with such spirit that the forest seemed 
to vanish before them. They arrived at length at а fort, sur- 
rounded by seven ditches full of water and a high wall. The 
king invested the place, filled up the ditches, and destroyed the 
wall in three weeks. The Raja and his family were jaken, and 
great booty obtained, while the government of Tirhoot was left 
in the hands of Ahmud Khan, the son of Mullik Tubligha, after 
which the king returned towards Dehly."’' That this * Raja of 
"T'irhoot' was Harisiraha appears to be suggested by the traditional 
date N.S. 444 (A.D. 1324) of the latter's invasion of Nepal, 
and the references in contemporary literature to his conflicts 
with the Musalmans. Thus in the Düna-ratnàkara of Capdesvara, 
he is described as having rescued the earth flooded by the 
AMlecchas while in the Dhürla-samagama, a two-act comedy 
played in Harisiriha's court, he is said to have conquered the 
Suratrana (Sultàn). His invasion of Nepal however was forced 
upon him. Unable to meet the Sultan's armies in the open field he 


‘appears to have fled towards the northern hills, When Simraon, 


which is probably the * fort surrounded by seven ditches ° 


fell, he entered Nepal with his followers.* I havealready shown 
that the condition of Nepal at this period was such that it could 


` TF, Trans. by Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 406-07, 
uos s. Le Nepal, Vol. II, p. 220 ; the date is also given as бака 1245, Thisdate is wrong 


' seo ibid, pp. 222.94. JASB.1915, pP. 411-12; also footnotes 4 and 6 on 
Y 


According to a Mithilà tradition, when Harisihha abandoned Tirbut and went into 
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offer no effective resistance to Harisimha, The reigning king 
Jayarudramalla appears to have submitted to the invader, who 
established his headquarters at Bhatgaon, and gradually extended 
his power over the whole Valley. The Varsvalis describe the 
successors of Harisiriha as the legitimate sovereigns of Nepal. 
Under the designation of the Süryavamisi dynasty of Bhatgaon 
some of them give us the following list of these princes :' 


Harisithha `. +++» 28 years. 
Matisimha 8 t БЕЯ 
Saktisirhhadeva v .. 22, 27, or 33 years. 


Sydmasithhadeva -. 15 years. 

The epigraphic tradition of Nepal of the 17th century, as well 
as the chronicles of Kirkpatrick and Bendall, however, completely 
ignore the existence of this line. The MSS. copied in Nepal 
during this period alsoengage in a conspiracy of silence regarding 
these princes. Thus it might seem that the Stryavarnsi dynasty 
of Bhatgaon was,like so many other things, a figment of the 
imagination of the chronicles of Wright and Bhagwanlal. But 
the mention by the latter of an embassy sent by Syamasitiha, 
son of Saktisimbha, to the Chinese emperor has led Lévi to 
examine the Chinese records, with happy results. He thus 
summarises the results of his enquiry :* 

The annals of the Ming refer to the renewal of relations 
between the Empire and the Himalayan kingdom in the 14th 
century. China took the first steps in opening diplomatic rela- 
tions. The Emperor Hong-wu had sent in 1384 A.D. a 
Buddhist priest to Nepal to bring to the king a seal which con- 
ferred upon him official investiture. The king of Nepal in 
return despatched an ambassador who carried to the court ‘small 
pagodas of gold, sacred Buddhist books, fine horses and the 
produce of his country." The ambassador arrived in China in 


* Le Népal, Vol. TI, p. 226. 2 


* Le Népal, Vol. II, p, 228. 
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1887. The name of this king of Nepal was  Ma-ta-na-lo-mo. 
In 1390 and 1399 two other embassies came from Nepal. The 
successor of Hong-wu, Yung-lo imitated the example of his 
predecessor in returning friendly greetings. As a result of this, 
another Nepal ambassador came in 1409 bringing tribute. In 
1413 the Emperor sent a gift to the new king of Nepal, Cha-ko- 
sin-ti, who returned the compliment in 1414. The Emperor con- 
ferred upon this king the title ** King of Nepal," and gave him 
a charter supporting that investiture, also a seal in gold and one 
in silver, in 1418. In 1427 the Emperor Hiuen-te tried to 
renew the relations, but without effect. No other ambassador 
came to the Imperial court. ў 

Lévi has identified Ma-ta-na-lo-mo and Cha-ko-sin-ti with the 
princes mentioned as Matisirnha and Saktisirnha. Ma-ta-na how- 
ever corresponds more nearly to Madana, and the Professor offers 
the plausible suggestion that it was amended by the local annalists 
into Mali on account of its closeness to the next name Sakti. 
Lo-mo, according to this scholar is the Buddhist title lama 
(Tibetan blama), which the Ming emperors lavished widely for 
political reasons. The other difficulty that arises in these 
identifications is chronological. According to the Chinese 
account, the first embassy of Ma-ta-na-lo-mo arrived in 1387 A.D. 
while that from Cha-ko-sin-ti came in 1414 A.D. According to 
the chronology of the Varnsavalfs the date of Matisiriha falls in 
c. 1353-69, and that of Saktisirnha in 1368-90, 1368-95 or 1401 
A.D. But in view of the artificial character of the chronology 
of the local annals, we think we are justified in overlooking this 
and accepting the identifications proposed. 

Thus it is clear that between 1387 and 1418 the Chinese 
documents know and recognise as sovereigns of Nepal the de- 
scendants of Harisithha, who probably ruled from Bhatgaon. But 
the colophons of the dated MSS. of Nepal reveal the existence of 
other princes in the Valley. A MS. of the Vamakeévartmata-tippana 


` Ibid, p. 229. 
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preserved in the Durbar library of Nepal, gives us the date 474 
(A.D. 1252-54) in the reign of nrpati Jayarajadeva in Nepal." 
Another MS. preserved in the collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal bears the date 476 (A.D. 1355-56), while the Varnsavalt 
of Bendall gives the date 467 (1847 A.D.) as the year of his 
accession to the throne.* According to the last source, this king 
was the son of Jayünandadeva, for whom we have already 
noticed the date 438 (A.D. 1318), and was succeeded by his 
son Jayàrjunamalla. A MS. of the Meghadüuta preserved in the 
Nepal Durbar library was copied in 484 (A.D. 1363) in the 
victorious reign of Rajadhiraja-Paramesvara-Sri-Sri-Jayarjuna- 
deca.” Another MS. of the Mudrārākşasa in the same collection 
bears the date 491 (1371 A.D.) in the Vijayarájya of Para- 
mesvara-Paramabhaftaraka- Paramadharmika-Sri- Sri-Jayarjuna, 
while a 3rd MS. of the Bhojadecasamgraha is dated in 1297 Saka 
(A.D. 1376) in the reign of the same king.' Two other MSS. 
bearing the dates 493 (1372 A.D.) and 494 (1374 A.D.) in the 
reign of this prince are also noticed by Bendall in the Cambridge 
Library collection.” Thus from 1347 to 1376, and even beyond - 
that, as we shall presently see, there appears a continuous series 
of kings who claim to rule in Nepal. In view of the fact that 
the Chinese chronicles neglect them altogether, we are disposed 
to accept the contention of Lévi that the princes mentioned i 
colophons were subordinate to the line of Harisitaba at Bha 
Though their imperial titles are rather inconsistent wii 
humble a position, yet it offers the only explanation 
silence of the Chinese annals regarding them. If this 
then it is likely that while Harisirhha and his descendan se 
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left undisturbed the local rulers, who acknowledged their hege- 
mony, in the possession of the other two capitals, viz., Patan and 
Katmandu. 

During the regime of the line of Harisimha, Nepal was again 
invaded by the Khasas under Adit (y) amalla in the winter of 448 
(1328 A.D.) According to the chronicle consulted by Bendall, 
the Malla prince Jayarudra (1320-26 A.D.) died at the time of this 
invasion. The period that followed is obscure; but it appears 
from the same chronicle that for a time his daughter Sati- 
Nüyakadevi held the crown. ‘Then follows a chapter of civil 
war and court intrigue, till Jayarajadeva(1347-56 A.D.) ascended 
the throne. He was, as we have seen, succeeded by his son 
Jayürjunamalla (1363-76 А. D.).* 

During the period that immediately preceded Jayarájadeva 
the royal power was usurped for a short time by a Karnataka 
prince of Simraon, named Jagatsitaha who married Nüyaka- 
devi and had a daughter by her named Rájalladevi? In the 
Katmandu inscription dated in (N.)8. 533 (1412 А.р.) of 
Maharaja-dhiraja Jayajyotirmalladeva, his descent is traced from 
Sthitimalladeva, king of the Nepala-khamda and belonging to 
the Suryavariéa. This Sthitimalla is described in the epigraph 
as * Rajalladevyàh pati.’ Lévi has rightly suggested the 
identification of the Rajalladevi of Bendall's Chronicle with that 

of the epigraph. He has further identified Sthitimalla with 
Jaya-Sthitmalladeva who appears in an inscription and colo- 
phons of MSS. as king of Nepal from 1380 to 1394 A.D. His 
initial date, 1380, is so close to the last date of Jayárjunamalla 









а Le Ne'pal, Vol, It, p. 220, CPMDN, p. 10. 
ccording to Bendall's Chronicle, between Jayarudra and Jayarhj», Náyakadevi was 
married in succession to Haricandradeva, a scion of the royal family of Benares, who 
2999 


Vol. IT, p. 231. ‘This is found only in the Chronicle consulted by Безда 
‘to be more reliable than tho rest; unfortunately this Varhsāvali ende with 
ünamalla ; see CPMDN, Introduction, pp- 10-11. 
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(1376 A.D.) so far discovered, that it is very likely that he 
was the immediate successor of the latter. Tf the identifications 
of Lévi are accepted, Jaya-Sthitimalla was the grandson-in-law of 
the Malla prince Jayarudra (1320-26 A.D.) through his daughter 
М№ауакайеуї and son-in-law of Jagatsimha, a prince of the 
Karnataka line of Harisithha. Thus in his person he combined the 
two royal families, which claimed sovereignty over the Nepal 
valley for about 300 years (с. 1097-1376 A.D.). This latter fact is 
supported by the combined testimony of all the Nepalese chro- 
nicles. Gut in their attempt to represent Jaya-Sthitimalla 
as the legitimate successor of the two lines they invent a 
fictitious genealogy for him. Thus in the Varn&ivali of Wright 
and Bhagwanlal one Jaya-Bhadramalla is represented as his 
ancestor, who married the daughter of Syamasirhha the last 
descendant of Harisimha in Nepal. As Syümasiibha had no 
male issue, Jaya-Bhadramalla succeeded his father-in-law, 
and his son Nügamalla thus combined in his person the two 
lines. According to this chronology Jaya-Sthitimalla is the 
sixth descendant of Jaya-Bhadramalla in the direct line, being 
the seventh king after Syamasimha.’ But we have already shown 
from Chinese annals that the two immediate predecessors of 
Syamasimha ruled in Nepal from 1387-1418. Jaya-Sthitimalla 
thus appears almost a contemporary of these later Karnitaka 
princes, and they cannot be separated by such long periods 
as is suggested by the tradition of Nepal. It seems likely 
that Jaya-Sthitimalla captured the throne of the Mallas from 
Jayárjunamalla by a successful coup sometime after February, 
1376, and then, as husband of Rajalladevi, claimed to be ke 
legitimate representative of the Mallas and the Багуа 

Karpátakas.' His pretensions were the more readily — i 





IA, Vol. XII, p. 444; Wright, History of Nepal, pp. 180-82. ‘The 
given in the Mudita- -Kuvalayddva and the chronicle ot ‘Repti — i 
sce Katalog der Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenlándischen. Geze са 
Vol. П, No. б, pp. 7 ff. Le Népal, Vol. II, pp. 292-33 ; Kirkpatrick, Nepawl, 
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as he appears to have wielded a powerful sword. His reign 
ends the long period of feudal anarchy and ushers in a new 
epoch of peace and good government in Nepal. His authority 
appears to have been established practically over the whole 
Valley and his descendants henceforth in regular succession 
ruled over the three capitals of Nepal. 

The chronicles of Nepal assign to this prince a long reign 
of 43 years. Of this period, as I have already pointed 
out, dated documents cover only a space of 14 years 
(1380-94 A.D.). A MS. of the Mánavanyayaé&üstra in the 
Nepal Durbar library bears the date N. S. 500 (A.D. 1380) 
in the victorious reign of Jaya-Sthitimalladeva, when Jayatavar- 
mana was holding the post of атаѓуа.! Another MS. of the 
Guhyasiddhigastra in the same collection was copied at Bhakta- 
grüma in (N.) Samvat 514 (A.D. 1394) in the same reign.’ 
Bendall has mentioned 6 other dates for this king from the colo- 
phon MSS. which range between these two dates.' The same 
scholar discovered a stone inscription of this king on a slab in 
in the courtyard of the temple of Siva Kumbhesvara in Lalita- 
pattana near Katmandu. That ‘lofty’ temple (prisdda), we are 
told, was built by one Jayabhima in fulfilment of a promise made 
to the god during his wife's illness in N. S. 512, in the reign of 
Parameégvara-Paramabhattaraka - Sri - Müneévarivaralabdha - pra- 
sada Asura-Narayanetyadi-vividha-biruda-raji-valiparva... Kriya- 
samalamkrta - Maharajadhiraja - Srt-Srimat-Jayasthiti-raja-malla- 
deva. It will be observed that Jaya-Sthiti's reign covered the 
period when the Chinese were maintaining diplomatic relations 
with the descendants of Harisiraha. But Jayasthiti appears to have 
gradually established his authority over them. Already in 1394 
his authority was recognised at Bhaktagràma (mod. Bhatgaon). In 
addition to imperial titles, the inscription quoted above gives him 
_* OPMDN, p. 43. Tho name Jaystevarmaga is probably a mistake for Jayantavarman. 
E : 
$ ШЫ леде, p. 28; OBMO, table on р. viii, Appendix 1; Journey by 
all, Appendix IIT, Table I. 
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the biruda Asura-Nürüyana. Tn the prologue to the Abhinava- 
Raghavdnanda composed by his court poet Manika, he is given 
the variant title Daitya-N@rayana.' According to Nepal tradtion 
the king was passionately devoted to Rama, and is said to have 
caused а stone image of that god with his sons Lava and Kusa to 
be made and placed on the bank of the Bagmati, opposite Arya 
Tirtha.* Another interesting fact revealed by the king's inscrip- 
tion, is his devotion to the cult of Mánesvari, who remained after 
him the guardian of his line. The chronicles of Nepal tell us that 
Jaya-Sthiti re-established and re-organised the castes in his king- 
dom, and gave Nepal a system of weights and measures.) "There 
is enough evidence in Nepalese tradition to show that this prince 
was а wise and vigorous ruler, under whose intelligent guidance 
prosperity and peace again revived in the Valley. 

Jaya-Sthiti had three sons by his queen Rajalladevi, viz., 
Dharmamalla, Jyotirmalla, and Kirtimalla. Two Cambridge 
MSS. dated in 519 (A. D. 1398) and 520 (A. D. 1400) show 
that these three princes held a joint regency in those years.’ But 
between the death of their father and their joint rule there 
occurs the name of a prince Jayasimbha-rüáma in a MS. of the 
Dasakarmapucdiac, with the date 516 (A. D. 1395-96) and 
the high-sounding titles Mahürájadhiràja-Paramesvara-Parama- 
bhat(araka.* Lévi has recognised in rama the Chinese title la-mo 
(lama), which was conferred by the Emperor on Ma-ta-na king | 
of Nepal." The title Siraha certainly recalls the Karnataka kings 
of Nepal; and if we further agree with Lévi in regarding Jaya — 
ав equivalent to the honorific Sri put before the Indian names,’ 
it would appear that this prince was one of the descendants of — 

* CBMC, p.160. MS. No. Add. 1655, Lavi has pointed out that the popularity of — 
tbese Náràyoga biredas in the dynasties of Nepal and Tirbut daring this period, wee — 
Le Népal, Vol. П, pp. 291-35; also Vol. Т, p. 300. 


* Wright, History of Nepal, p. 183; вее also CPMDN, Introduction, 
* Ibid, pp. 182-87; Le Nepal, Vol. I, pp. 220, and 298 fI. ; Vol. | 
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Harisithha who still retained some power in the Valley. It is 
likely that, taking advantage of the death of Jaya-Sthitimalla 
he had revived the power of his line; and this would explain 
the reception of embassies by Cha-ko-sin-ti in the period 1414-18 
A. D. 

As the three sons of Jayasthiti resided at Bhatgaon, it seems 
probable that they had not divided the kingdom.’ But Dharma- 
malla appears alone in a Patan inscription dated in N. S. 523 
(A. D. 1403), which, though dated in his vijayarajya, desig- 
nates him only asa Yuvarāja.* Eight years later Jyotirmalla 
appears alone as the author of a MS. of a work on astrology 
named Siddhi-sára now preserved in the Cambridge Library, 
which is dated in 532 (A.D. 1411), and gives him the imperial 
titles of Sri-Rajadei(jadhi ?)raja-Parameérvara- Paramabhatta- 
raka. А year later we find an official inscription of this king 
at the PaSupati temple at Katmandu.‘ It is incised on a slab 
of sandstone to the left of the western door inside the court, and 
records the dedication of a golden kalasa on the temple (prasáda) 
of Pasupati-bhattüraka at Dedapattana-mahasthana by the Sürya- 
vamsaprabhava... Raghuvarnéavatarháéa ...... Maneévarivara-labdha- 

prasáda... .....Maharajadhiraja-Paramegvara Paramabhattaraka- 
53 9 Tayajyotiinalladeya. The inscription supplies the 
following genealogical information : 


Stiryavamsa 
Sripattavanta Sthitimalladeva. 











Е Dharw Jaya-J: reir Jaya-Kirtimalla 
1 4 arsarndevi 





Jivaraksa zJaya-Bhairova 
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This inscription not only revives the high-sounding titles of his 
father but claims that he laid low at his feet the crests of the 
diadems of all the neigbbouring princes. The dateson the colophon 
of MSS. which were copied during his reign range from 522 
to 547 (1411—1426-27 A.D.).' These dates make him a contem- 
porary of Saktisimhadeva, the descendant of Harisitaha, who 
according to Chinese annals was ruling in Nepal in 1413-1418 
A.D. But his inscription appears to show that after 1418 the 
descendants of Нагізпаһа lost all power in the Nepal valley; 
and this is consistent with the fact that the Chinese in 1427 got 
no response from them when the emperor Hiuen-te tried to 
renew friendly relations. Thus it seems likely that the claims 
to imperial power made by Jyotirmalla had some basis in 
fact. Another interesting feature in this inscription is the 
epithet ‘husband of Rajalladev?' applied to his father (Jaya)- 
Sthitimalla, who is simply referred to without any titles 
ns belonging to the Sūryavamsa. This probably suggests, as 
Bendall observed long ago, that '* It was through his mother 
and not through his father that Jyotirmalla had any heredi- 
tary claim to the throne.’' Jyotirmalla was not only a patron 
of literature as is evidenced by the large number of MSS, of 
his reign, but was also an author himself. We have already 


drawn attention to the treatise known as Siddhi-sára, a work 


on astrology which claims to be composed by this king.” 
Jyotirmalla appears to have been succeeded by his eldest 
son, Yaksamalla, soon after 1426-27 A. D., his last recorded date. 
This is proved by a MS. of the Sarhitapatha in the Nepal 
Durbar Library which is dated in Saka 1350 (A.D. 1428-29), 
when fajidhiraja~-Paramesvara-Sri-Sri-Jaya-J ( Y)aksamalladeva 
was reigning at Bhaktagrama.’ Already during the lifetime 
of his father he appeared in the latter's Katmandu inscription 


* GPMDN, p. 96; ibid, Introduction, p. 28. "2 
* CBMO, p. 155, Add. 1649 é Mp 
* OPMDN, p.38 
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as governor of Bhaktapuri.! In addition to the MS. already 
noted, Bendall has noticed six others dated from 549 
to 594 (A.D. 1428 to 1474) in the reign of this king. 
His reign thus extended over a period of about half a century. 
He appears to have been the most powerful of «the Malla 
rulers of Nepal. A MS, entitled Narapatijayacarya-tika, 
which gives the name of the Malla prince Jagajjotirmalla as 
its author and is dated in Saka 1536 gives a description of 
the victories of Yaksamalla. He is said to have advanced 
аз far as Magadha, after conquering Mithil&, and set in order 
the whole of Nepāla after subjugating the mountain tribes 
(pirvatin). In the east his power is said to have reached 
the land of Уайда, in the south the Ganges (Suranadi), while 
in the west he conquered the Gorakha-pálas (Gurkha chiefs).* 
According to the chronicle of Kirkpatrick he is said to have 
waged successful wars against the Tibetans in the north, from 
whom he took Shikarjong (or Digarchi), and subdued the 
rebellious nobles of Patan and Katmandu.* 

Yaksamalla probably died between 1474 and 1476 A.D.' 
But before his death he took a most unwise step which helped 


! Bhaktüpuri-nagara-vàsita-saukhyakári; ГА, Vol, IX, p. 183. 

3 CPMDN, pp. 23, 30, 75; ibid, Introduction, p. 20: CBMC, p. 197. 

* CPMDN, p. 107. 

* Kirkpatrick, Nepaul, p. 266; Le Népal, Vol. II, p. 238. 

* Prof. S. Lévi wrote in his Le Népal (Vol, II, p. 933) that Yaksamalla's 
death took place towards 1480 A. D. Bat his death seems to bare taken 
place before 1476 A.D. This in proved by а MS. of Pasearaked in private possession, 
shown to Dr. L. D. Вагое in tbe British Museum, London. It is dated in Scasti 
` srimat-Paiupati-caraya-kamala-dhali-dhasarita - airoruha - (riman - Manyeseart#fa - decatd- 
vel ealaradhya-(lege : labdha-pura-) prasšda-dedipyamana .....Mahdrajadhiraja — Rájarüjendra- 
v Vd —— sakara-[lege : sakala-) ràja-cakradhii ca ra-iri- (ris agas N rpendra-malla parama-bhatfdraka 
> "decünam sadd exmala-[lege : camara.) eijayind... .cijayardjye.....Samoat 596 jyertha- 
mare ukla-pakte pürnmamásydm tithau anurddha-nakeatre siddhi-yoge--. Ta Ndetha. 
я ага. Iti» possible that Jayanrpeodramalla (A.D. 1470) was s son of Yaksa- 
‘succeeded his father at Katmandu, 10 this is accepted then the Pareattya 
и consulted by Bhagawan Lal Indraji (fA, Vol. ХОП, p. 415) which gives the A 
Sf Habuamalle with the dete N. S. 611 (A. D. 1491) as the immediate successor 
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to dismember his kingdom and ultimately paved the way to 
its conquest, by the Gurkhas from the west. He divided his 
dominions between his three sons Rayamalla, Ranamalla, 
Ratnamalla, and a daughter. To the eldest, Rayamalla, he 
assigned Bhatgaon with territory which extended on the west 
up to Bagmati, on the east to the city of Sanga, on the 
north to the town and pass of Kuti, and on the south to the forest 
of Medini Mall. The second son, Ranamalla, got the prin- 
cipality of Banepa, which was bounded on the north by San- 
gachok, to the west by Sanga, to the south by the forest of 
Medini Mall, and tothe east by the river Dudhkosi. The 
third son, Ratnamalla, received Katmandu with territories 
bounded on the east by Bagmati, on the west by the Trisul- 
Ganga, on Ше north by the mountains of Nilkanth, and in 
the south by the dominions of Patan. According to tradition, 
the last-mentioned city was assigned to his daughter with 
territory which extended to the forest of Medini Mall in the 
south, to the mountains of Lamadanda in the west, to the 
Bagmati in the east, and to the boundaries of Katmandu in 
the north, A MS, of the Pandavavijaya in the Durbar 
Library of Nepal has for its author king Jaya-Ranamalla. 
It mentions also his wife Nathalladevi and his son Kumara 
Vijayamalla. It thus appears that the first king of Banepa 
was an historical person; but the principality did not last 
more than a century, and was annexed by the Bhatgaon к 
branch of the family. The principality of Patan, if ever — — 
founded, was annexed by the Katmandu branch and remained | * 
under their chiefs till the beginning of the 17th century (c. 1631 : 
A.D.), when it again became a separate principality 
minions: 
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of Katmandu and Bhatgaon. The principalities thus founded 
were often at variance with each other, and in the course of 
one of these struggles Ramnajitamalla, king of Bhatgaon 
(c. 1722-54 A.D.) applied for assistance to the Gurkha king 
Prthvi-Náràyapa, who ruled a small principality in the west 
of the Nepal valley. The introduction of the Gurkhas led 
to the conquest of the Valley by these sturdy mountaineers ~ 
in 1768 A.D. The record of this period of about three cen- 
turies (c. 1480-1768 A.D.) is comparatively modern history 
and thus lies beyond the scope of the present work.* 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 5 
(Periods assigned are only approzimations.) 
I. The Licchavis (c. 350-c. 879 A.D.). 
1. Period of Thakuri Améuvarman and Abhira (7) Jisnwgupta. (c. 625- 
645 A.D.). = 
III. . Rághawadeva and his successors (о. 879-1046 A.D.): 
N. S. .D. 
Rüghavadeva — -. с. 879 
Jayadeva 
Vikramadeva 
Narendradeva 
© Gunakümadeva I 
' | Udayadeva 
эв Nirbhaya. 1 = qs AS .. 1008 
б 


^ r Rudra ` i 
135 — кк! с z. ... 1015 


— — by an wholar supplied by a — 

ish Museum MS. of Pancarakgd Ж. 11124) o Mahárajadhirája- 

ri-J'aya-Párthicendra таа. parama ~ — 

prabhu-thükurasyo ' sijaya raj айка, 504 
T [Т | Written 
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Laksmikamadeva (sole ruler) ne 
Jayakamadeva (also known as Jaya, Vijaya and 
Jayadeva). 
The Thakuria of Nayakot: 
Bhiskaradeva — wee vH 


Udayadeva (?) 
Baladeva (also called Balavantadeva) . 
“top ous Anake (also known as Padmadeva) |. 


Nagarjuna 

Sankaradeva — ... 55 ae ect) 
Bivadeva ws — s t 
Indradeva aes v» vs m 
Minadeva di sh X iy 
Narendradeva. ... em — A 
Anandadeva ... T3 55 ves 


Rudradeva 
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NS | A. D, 
VI. The Mallas: 
822 Arimalladeva.... Bj Tu .... 1201 
326 1206 
336 ave dv ave -. 1216 
842 [Raga&üra] ... Ee axe sad 1221 
544 Abhayamalla ... E sae .. 1223 
567 E see Sas s. 124047 
978 ... сар ose ves, 1259 
975 Jayadeva(malla) Sees ans -. 1255 
877 Жет 2h . 1457 
380 Jaya: Biimedeva daa . 1200 
Jaynáüha ? ——— 
399 Anantamalla . ese я 1279 
400 T ` ç 1280 
403 s.. ane б 1293 
405 — 1285 
406 — sos і 1286 
. 408 + 1287 
417 ves 1297 
422 e ` 1802 
427 ХӘ bus s. 1801 
Jay-Xuandadeva -. 1818 


498 
M. We { тойан» (son of Jayatungamalls ' ч des 
| Ке И Маг еме чнч qa 215 .. [1328] 
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N.S. A.D. 
VII. Dynasty of Jaya-Sthitimalla : 
500 Jaya-Sthitimalla=Rajalladeyi 1380 
to to 
814 1394 
[516] [Jaya-Sirnharñma] [1395-96] 
| | m 
519  Dharmamoalla. .yotirmalla Kirtimalla 1398 
520 Joint Rule. 1400 


528 Reign of Yuvarája Jaya-Dharmamalla (sole ruler) 1403 
592  , . King Jaya-Jyotirmalla (sole ruler) 1411. 
=Sarhsiradevi 


— so Yaksamalla, 





(Line of Bhatgaon) (Line of 
| Banepa) Jayanrpendramalla (?) 
(Line of Katmandu) { 
] (Gurkha Conquest 1768 A.D.] ` 
/ s JE L 
УШ. Karnataka Dynasty : NS E 
Ninyadeva (c. 1007-1150 A.D.) 
ATATEN еа 
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CHAPTER V 


Dynastic HISTORY OF Assam 


Assam lies on the north-eastern border of Bengal, and is 
situated roughly between 23° 40 ' and 28° 16’ N. and 90° and 
97712' E. It is bounded on the north by the eastern section of 
ihe great Himalayan range; on the east by the Patkai Hills 
and by the Burmese frontier which marches with that of 
Manipur; on the south by the Chin Hills, the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, and the State of Hill Tippera; and on the west 
by the Bengal Districts of Tippera, Mymensingh, Rangpur, 
Jalpaiguri and the State of Cooch Behar. The province falls 
into three natural divisions: the valley of the Surma, the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, and the intervening range of hills, 
which projecting at right angles from the Burmese systems, 
runs like a wedge from east to west. Assam, under the names 
Pragjyotisa and Kamarüpa, is often mentioned in the Epic, 
Pauranie and Tantric tradition of India. Тһе Mahābhārata, 
. mentions Kümakhyá, near Gauhati, and Bhagadatta, the 

ruler of Pragjvotisa. The latter is said to have led 
y JMleccha army of Kiritas and Cinas in the field of 
е etra. EJ the Kalika Purana, it is said that the temple 


у to the Ийни Purina, the boundaries of Кайакйра 
around this temple for 100 Yojans or about 450 miles. 
exaggeration, Sir E. A. Gait has calculated that 

the have embraced nearly the 
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But more strictly speaking, Kamartipa and Pragjyotisa included 
Assam proper, i.e., the Brahmaputra valley. According to the 
Yogint Tantra, K@marapa includes the country lying between 
the Karatoya and the Dikhu from west to east, with the moun- 
tains of Kanjagiri in the north and the junction of the Brahma- 
putra and Làkhyá rivers in the south ; ‘that is to say, it 
comprised roughly the Brahmaputra valley, Bhutan, Rangpur, 
Cooch Behar, the north-east of Mymensing and, possibly, the 
Garo Hills.' There is some agreement amongst scholars in iden- 
tifying Ka-la-tu, the large river, which was crossed by Yuan 
Chwang when he travelled from the borders of Pun-na-fa-tanena 
(Pundravardhana) to Kia-mo-leu-po (Кашагӣра), with the river 
Karatoya. The Chinese pilgrim estimated Kia-mo-leu-po to be 
more than 10,000 Zi or about 1,667 miles in circuit. According 
to Cunningham this shows that at that time it must have com- 
prised the whole valley of the Brahmaputra river, together with 
Kusa-vihüra and Bhutan. The ancient capital of the country, 
which was known as Prügjyotisapura, probably the same town 
which was 30 li in circuit in the time of the Chinese traveller, is 
generally taken to have stood somewhere near the modern town 
of Сасай." 

Amongst the legendary kings of Kamartpa mentioned by 
Paurünic tradition the most important are the demons Naraka 
and his son Bhagadatta. The former, we are told, was born of 
the earth by Visnu in his Varüha incarnation. He ruled over 
the country from his capital Pragjyotisapur. It is interesting 
to note that the first historical king of Кашагӣра for whom we 
have any reliable documentary evidence traces his descent to 
these mythical heroes. This is king Bhüskaravarman, the 
contemporary of the Pusyabhüti monarch Harsa and identical 
with Keu-mo-lo P'o-se-kie-lo-fa-ma of Yuan Chwang. In — 


* Mahabharata, Il, Ohaptera 
Chapter 107, ete; IG], 1 


t т^ 
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Nidhanpur (Sylhet) copper-plates of this king we find the fol- 
lowing genealogy.' 
Cakrabhrta 


атна 
Bh — 
“4 [ Puspadatta] ? 
V ajradatta 
His descendants rule for 3,000 years 
came— 
1. Pusyavarman 
2. Samudravarman=Dattadevi 


| * 
Balavarman = Ratnadevi 


3 

4. Kalyánavarman —Gandharvadevi 

5. Ganapati- Yajnavatt 

6. Mahendravarman= Buvratà 

7, Nara: anavarman=Devavati 

8. [Bhütavarman] Mab&bhütavarman = Vijñanavati 

9 [Candramukhavarman] Candramukha = Bhogavati 

0. [Sthitivarman or Sthira- Sthitavarman=Nayanadevi 
11. Susthitavarman = Syimadevi 


— Bháskaravarman 
(Kumara; Bháskaradyuti] 
re of an elephant. ЕГ, Vol. XII. 
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There is no conclusive proof that the Guptas conquered Kama- 
rupa, but attention may be drawn to the similarity of the name of 
the second ruler to that of the great Samudra Gupta. Curiously 
enough the names of the queens of the two rulers were also the 
same.’ The discovery of an inscription in Assam dated in the 
Gupta era and the fact that there appears to be no insuperable 
chronological difficulties in regarding Samudravarman and 
Samudra Gupta as contemporaries, seem to strengthen the 
suspicion that Gupta influence at least must have penetrated 
in the valley of the Brahmaputra.” In the Allahabad praŝasti 
of Harisena the ruler of Kamarüpa is included in the list 
of tributary Pratyanta-arpatis of the great Gupta emperor.’ 
The Damodarpur inscriptions refer to Gupta rule in Pundra- 
vardhana, which as we have seen was only separated from 
Кашагӣра by the river Karatoya. In the Aphsad inscription 
of  Adityasena, the later Gupta king — Mahasenagupta 
claims to have defeated the illustrious Susthitavarman on the 
banks of the  Lauhitya (Brahmaputra). This prince bas | 
rightly been identified with the father of Bhüskaravarman.' 
The latter ruled at least up to 648 A. D., when he 
supported the Chinese invasion of "Tirhut under Wang 
Hiuen-t'se.* 

The history of Kamarüpa after 648 A. D. is rather uncertain. 
We have no records, either literary or epigraphic, from the ` 
kings who immediately succeeded — Bhüskaravarman. But 
fortunately for us there are references to these princes in the 









— 





` Gl, pp. 27, 43, 50 and 53. 
` JBORS, Vol. HM, pp. 508 f; NKGWG, 1905, pp. 465 
— 807-38. For Gupta inscriptiona in Tafta Bananai 
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Harjara we have the date G. E. 510 (A. D. 829), refers to a 
line of princes beginning with Salastambha, and ending in Sri- 
Harisa (Salastambha-pramukhaih Sri-Harisánta-mahipáluih...) 
who are placed between the descendants of Bhagadatta and 
Vajradatta and Prailambha, the grandfather of Vanamala.’ A 
stray plate of Harjara, recently discovered appears to mention 
three princes, viz., Kumira, Vajradeva, and Harsavarman of the 
dynasty of Salastambha.* In the Nowgong copper-plate grant 
of Balavarman Salastambha and the princes P&laka and Vijaya 
belonging to his line are placed between the names of Vajradatta 
and Harjara.) Inthe Bargaon copper-plate grant of Ratnapala 
we are told that after the descendants of Vajradatta had ruled 
over Prágjyotisa for some time there appeared а great Mleecha- 

_ dhinütha in the person of Salastambha. In succession to him there 
were chiefs ‘altogether twice ten in number,’ who were well known 
as Vigrahastambha and the rest. As the last of them, Tyagasitaha 
went to heaven without leaving any heir, his subjects chose 
Brahmapála, the father of Ratnapála.! Now on palaeographic 
grounds the late Dr. Hoernle referred the inscription to e. 1010- 
1050 A. D. As this inscription was dated in the 26th year 
оѓ Ratnapala, it would be probably reasonable to refer Brahma- 
E раја to about 1000 A. D. Now Salastambha was the 21st ruler, 
counting upwards from Brahmapala (1000 A. D.). Calculating 
‘back from his date and assigning a minimum of 16 years for 
each king, we can reasonably assign Silastambha to the middle 

— of the Tth century А. D. In that case it would appear that 
astambha probably  overthrew the line of Pusyavarman 
soon after the reign of Bhaskaravarman, who, as we have seen, 
ed at least up to 648 A. D. The question whether Sàlastam- 
 bha established a separate line or whether he belonged to a 


1907, pp. 898, 841 and ви. 
897, Vol. ‚рр. 985 Й. 
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collateral branch of Pusyavarman's family cannot be easily 
decided. The fact that SAlastambha is called а Mlecchadhinatha 
while Bhüskaravarman is referred to by Yuan Chwang as belong- 
ing to the Brahman caste, is not conclusive. For, as we have 
seen, the latter in his Nidhanpur inscription traces his descent 
to Bhagadatta, who is described in the Mahābhārata as *Pragjyo- 
tisadhipah Siro тіессһапат adhipo bali.’ If there is any 
historical fact in the description of the Great Epic, then it is 
reasonable to regard Bhagadatta as a prince of the non-Aryan 
Tibeto-Chinese races referred to as Cinas and Kirātas in ancient 
Indian Literature. As early as the time of the battle scenes of 
the Great Epie the leaders of these tribes had come into contact 
with Aryan culture. By the middle of the 7th century the 
process of Aryanisation of the land beyond Karatoya had 
advanced to such an extent as to delude a foreigner into the 
belief that its rulers were themselves Brahmans. From the fact 
that the Chinese pilgrim says that a thousand generations 
elapsed between Bhüskaravarman and the founder of his dynasty, 
it would appear that there was a general belief that the dynasty 
was reigning in Kámarupa in unbroken succession from the 
time of Bhagadatta. But as we have seen, the officer in charge 
of the royal grant discovered at Nidhanpur could not trace the 
descent of his master beyond Pusyavarman, leaving a gap of 
3,000 years between him and Vajradatta. It appears that the 
lines of Pusyavarman and that of Salastambha were closely 
related, inasmuch as both were of Mongolian origin. Though 
there is sufficient looseness in the expressions of the Tejpur 


plates of Vanamala and the Nowgong plates of Balavarman to ' 


suggest the descent of Salastambha from Bhagadatta,* ye it 
would probably be safer to regard the two dynasties as separate 
Mongoloid groups who each accepted Aryan culture and 
to establish their blue blood by claiming descent fro that great 
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Epic hero. Very few historical facts are known of the reign 
of these princes. From the fact that in the Bargaon grant of 
Ratnapala Vigrahastambha is mentioned as the next ruler after 
Salastambha, Hoernle supposed that Stambha was the distin- 
guishing name of this line of rulers. But it should be observed 
that Stambha is not a portion of the names of the other success- 
ors of Süalastambha mentioned above. Of these successors, Sri- 
Harisa, the last prince in the line, according to the Tejpur plate 
of Vanamala, is probably the same as Harsavarman of the stray 
plate of Нагјага.! Sri-Harisa has been identified by Kielhorn 
with the Gaud- Odradi-Kalinga-Kosalapati-Sri-Harsadeva of the 
Paáupati inscription (1534-595 —748 A. D. ?) of the Nepal 
Licchavi king Jayadeva Рагасакгаката.? This Harsadeva's 
daughter Rajyamat!, who was married to the Nepal king, 
is referred to in the same inscription as Bhagadatta- 
rajakulaja. 

The line of Sálastambha appears to have been followed in 
Kümarüpa by the dynasty of Prilambha. The Tejpur inscrip- 
tion of Vanamüla mentions Pralambha of the line of Bhaga- 
даа, after the group of kings * which began with Sàálastambha 
and ended with 8гї-Нагіѕа. In the Nowgong plates of 
Balavarman, though Prálambha is omitted, the latter’s son 
Harjara occupies the same position, i.e., he is mentioned after 
the descendants of Salastambha. In the Bargaon Grant of 
Ratnapàla, however, as I have elsewhere pointed out, the whole 
group of successors of Salastambha up to Ty&gasirhha is jointly 
mentioned as numbering 20. Ноегпіе had already demonstrated 
that it was not possible to identify Sri-Harisa with Tyāga- 
siraha, and that they must be accepted as the last kings of two 
distinct groups of princes." But the relationship between 
these two groups, viz., Salastambha—Sri-Harisa (Harsa ?) and 

` . BAL, fn. 1. 
* d ian, Vol TX. p. 19, lise 18: ЈАЗ, 1808, pp. 36.85, See alo Dina 


Hiatory of Nepal, supra, p. 192. 
* JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVII, pp. 109 if. 
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Prálambha—Tyágasiriha is again uncertain. Gaitin his History 
of Assam follows Hoernle in treating the line of Pralambha 
as distinct from that of Salastambha.' But recently an Indian 
scholar has tried to show that they belonged to the same family. 
His arguments are as follows:* (1) Nowhere do the copper- 
plates distinctly say that Prilambha belongs to a new line. 
(2) The grants of Ratnapála, evidently show that all the 21 
kings, starting from Salastambha, belong to his line. (Hoer- 
nle's translation of vs. 9-10.) (3) In Balavarman's Nowgong 
grant verses 9-10 clearly show that Harjara (Prülambha's son) 
belonged to the varsa of Salastambha; (4) In Vanamála's grant 
Pralambha’s list of predecessors starts with Sàalastambha and 
ends with Sri-Harisa, who was probably his brother, as can be 
inferred from verse 9. In the present state of our knowledge 
of some of the inscriptions, which this scholar himself admits are 
‘full of mistakes,’ it would be perhaps wise to defer our judgment 
on the point till they are re-edited by some competent scholar; 
but I should point out that a claim to Bhagadatta lineage should 
no more be treated as a serious evidence of kinship in Assam 
than a claim to lunar or solar origin in other parts of 
India. 

For Pràlambha, the first king of this group, we have no 
records. Butin the Tejpur plates of his grandson Vanamüla 
he is called Pragjyotiseéa, and the name of his queen (rajiit) is 
given as Jivada," Tf Major Jenkins’ version of the inscription 
can be relied upon, then it also refers to his hostility to the 
Salastambha—Harisa group of princes. From the fact, however, 
that the Nowgong grant of Balavarman omits him from the 
dynastic table it would seem that he was not a prince, who 
enjoyed any great degree of power. As his son's inscription is 
dated in 829 A.D., he can reasonably be referred to the beginning 


Second Ed,, 1996, рр. 30-81, 


š Prof. Padmanath Bhattacharyya in 1H Q, December, 1997, pp. 814-45, 
* JASB, 1640, Vol. IX, Part П, pp. 766, 
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of the 9th century. The same inscription of Vanamála mentions 
nrpenda Sri-Harjara and his — Agramahisi Mahadevi Tara. 
Harjara was the son and successor of Pràlambha, and Was pro- 
bably the first ruler of this group to wield any considerable 
degree of power. This is confirmed by the fact that in the Now- 
gong copper-plate Balavarman omits Prálambha and traces his 
descent from Harjara. Of the reign of this prince we have the 
following inscriptions :— 

(1) Tezpur Rock Inscription.—A short inscription of 9 
lines in ungrammatical Sanskrit incised on a big boulder of 
granite, lying on the northern bank of the Brahmaputra, about 
one mile below Tezpur (Darrang district). The rock, which 
from a distance resembles the head ofan elephant, is locally 
known as Dhenkanal. Above the first line, near the middle, 
there is the figure of a T'riéula or trident. Immediately below 
the 9th line is given the date G.E. 510, corresponding roughly 
to A.D. 829. The characters agree with the date and belong 
to the northern class of alphabets of about the 9th century A.D. 
The inscription refers itself to the Vardhamüma vijayarajya of 
Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara-Paramamahesvara — Sri-Harjjara- 
varmmadeva living in  Harüppeévara-pura. "The inscription 
records the settlement of a dispute between the local Kairarta- 
mau-k(u)kgi-sca-bhaksa-südhant,! the naurajjaka* and the Nakka- 
jost” for tolls, The settlement was made with the arbitration of 
the local military commanders and paficakula Brahmans. It was 
decided that the vessels, which henceforth failed to steer by the 
-mid-stream were to pay а fine of five buftikas.! The dispute 


of property in tbe interior of boats,’ i.e., ‘collector of taxes on 
merchandise carried on the keel of boats’ belooging to the Kaivarta caste. 

2 Q ja taken ip the sense of towing rope; bere probably means a class 
were in charge of piloting the laden boats by mesus of rope attachments, 
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occurred in the administration (adhikdradine) of Maháüsümanta 
Senüdhyaksa Sucitta.* 

(2) A stray plate.—Probably the middle one; very much 
obliterated. It contains the names of Kumüra, Vajradeva and 
Harsavarman, belonging to the Salastambha group of princes, 
and refers to an order by Yuvarāja Vanamala, the son of 
Harjara.* 

It is clear from these inscriptions that king Harjara was a 
worshipper of Siva. After the shadowy figure of his father, his 
imperial titles come as a confirmation of our suggestion that he 
was the first sovereign ruler of this group. Нагӣрреёуага-рига, 
the place of residence of Harjara, was probably also his capital." 
The reference to the order of Yuvaraja Vanamüla in his father's 
inscription may indicate that during the latter part of Harjara's 
reign his son was associated in the government of the kingdom. 
This finds a parallel in the history of the Gahadavalas,* 
where king Vijayacandra (c. 1155-70 A. D.) was associated 
with hie son the Yucarüja Jayaecandra (c. 1170-93 A. D.) 
Harjara was succeeded by his son Vanamala. In his 
inscription he claims to belong to the line (anvaya) of the 
lords of Prágjyotisa. Не is further described as а moon in 
the sky of ¢iti-tanaya-nrpili-vamsa, and is said to have 
made gifts of gold, elephants, horses, lands, wives (brides ?), 
silver, and jewels. The river Lauhitya-Sindhu, which was 
as a friend to him, continually washed the sides of Mt. 
Kamaküta, the tops of which were inhabited by Kameévara (Siva) 
and Mahdgauri, and which apparently lay within his dominions. 


` The inscription was first brought to public notice by Gait in the Sth paragraph of 
his Report от the Progress of Historical Progress in Assam, 1597. Tt was then mentioned by 
Sir J. Marshall in АЗГ, 1902-03, p. 299. Kielborn read the first 3 lines in NKGWG, 1905, 
pp. 465-71; fally edited by H. P. 8&stri in JBORS, Vol. TIT, pp. 508-14. Dr. Barnett 
suggests : Sddhani=controller ? Rojjaka in meaning of clerka or the like (cf. rajjaka) ? 

* Noticed by Prof, Padmanath Bhattacharyya in the THQ, December, 1927, pp. 838, 
Sil and 814. Not yet edited. w 

* Kielborn read ihe mame of the city ae Hía)ppefearapure, amd suggested asa 
possible reading Hulluppefpara. K * 

* EIL, Vol. IV, pp. 118; TA, Vol. XV, p. 7, ete. 
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Of Vanamāla's reign we have only one inscription, the 
Tezpur plates, which were dug up near the station of that 
town in the Darrang district. It consists of three plates which 
are connected by a large copper ring. The seal contains within 
a raised rim a figure of  Ganeáa. Below this figure runs 
the legend: Svasti Sriman Pragjydtisadhipanvayd Maha- 
rajadhiraja-Sri-Vanamdlavarma-deva. The inscription opens 
with an invocation to  Lauhitya-Sindhu (Brahmaputra) 
and Ріпакарапі (Siva). Then begins the genealogy of 
the donor. From Adivaraha and the Earth was born 
Naraka. The latter has two sons, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. 
The former got the lordship of Pragjyotisa after the death of 
his father at the hands of Krsna, and his posterity has ruled 
there ever since. Im his line was born Kesitip@la-mauli-manikya 
kgata-vairi-vira Pralambha, the lord of Pragjyotisa. Не was 
hostile to the princes Salastambha-pramukhaih | Sri-Harisantair 
mahipülaih, who preceded him and were enemies of his ancestors. 
Pràlambha's son through the queen Jivadi was Sri-Harjara. 
The latter begot king Vanamila by his Agramahist Mahadevi 
Tara. This king granted to Indoka, a Yajurvedi Brahman, 
the village Abhisiravataka, with its eight boundaries, situated 
on the west of Trisrota (Tistà) in Saravat 19 (Regnal).' 

From his seal and invocation to Siva it appears that like 
his father he was also а worshipper of Siva; but it is curious 
that he had dropped his father's title of Paramamdheévara,’ 
He reigned at least for 19 years, and if his praéastikara is to be 
trusted, was master of the territories ‘as far as the Vanamala of 
the sea shore’ and “his footstool was borne by crowns of numer- 


„` The inscription with a translation by Pagjit Saradsprased Chakravarti was com- 
municated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and published in ita Journal in 1840, Vol. IX, 
рр. 786 (f. The inscription requires re-edition. Tha tranalator takes Trisrotd to mean 
* the Gañgā river’ evidently a mistake, ibid, p. 775, See JASB, 1875, Vol, XLIV, p. 253. 

* Ta the Nowgoog grant of Balavatman, Vanamala is referred to as devoted to the 
faith of Вьатә (Siva), JA9B, 1897, Vol. LXVI, pp. 387 @.; but be i» also called 
Vamamata, ва epithet of Viggu, indicating devotion to that god. 
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ous rüjüs.' It is not known how long he ruled; but a verse 
in the Nowgong inscription of Balavarman refers to him as one 
* who for a long time was king in the land.' * Hoernle referred 
his Tezpur grant on palaeographic grounds to about 925 A.D.* 
According to the Nowgong copper-plate grant of Balavarman, 
Vanamála was succeeded by Jayamüla, According to Hoernle's 
reading, Jayamüla again was succeeded by his son Virabahu, 
who married Ambà; but Kielhorn has rejected this reading. 
He takes Virabühu to be another name of Jayamüla, both 
referring to the same person. Jayamüla-Virabáhü is said to 
have contracted a disease while distinguishing himself in war, 
and after abdicating in favour of his son and having bravely 
endured the rite of. religious suicide through starvation * became 
absorbed in the light of the divine being.’ This son, named 
Balavarman, was born to him, by his queen Ambas. 

The Nowgong grant is the only known inscription of the 
reign of Balavarman. It consists of three copper-plates, and is 
said to have been found by a cultivator of Sütargáo, a village in 
Mauza Khatoalgao, on the right bank of the Kalang, opposite 
Puranigudam, in the Nowgong district in Assam. The ring, 
seal, and the general appearance of the inscriptions are very 
similar to those of Gauhati plates of Indrap&lavarman, The 
heart-shaped seal contains in relief the figure of an elephant. 
Below this runs the legend: Svasti Sri-S$ri-Pragjyotisüdhi- 
pànvayo Maharajadhiraja-Srt-Balavarmadevah. After invoca- 
tion of Rudra and Lauhitya, the inscription as usual refers to 
the birth of Naraka from Upendra and Vasumati. Naraka 
conquered Кашагӣра and founded the city of Prágjyotisa. He _ 
had two sons, viz., Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. After the reign А 

. of their descendants there ruled Salastambha and his descen dk em 

* phi, “ta "N 

e * Pid, р. 120, But Kielhoro referred the — ee ee 
‘to the period 800-025 A.D.; see NKG W G, 1905, p, 470, 


E : 
- - * pid, р. 470; JBORS, Yol. Nie 509; JASB, 1897, Vol, = п 257 t. 
M be 3. e tension di is made to завот aig — Frits d 
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Palaka, Vijaya, (?), and others. Then arose the great 
king Harjara, his son Vanamala, his son Jayam&la-Virabáhu, 
who had through his queen Amba, the Parameévara-Parama- 
bhattaraka-Maha@rajadhiraja-Sri-Balavarmadeva. The donee was 
the Yajurvedi Brahman Devadhara. The gift consisted of a 
piece of land known as Hémsiva in the Dijjinna-Visaya in the 
Daksinakula (of the Brahmaputra ?), producing 4,000 (measures) 
of rice (dhanya-catussahasroótpattimati). There appears to have 
been a date at the end of the inscription, but it is illegible. An 
interesting feature of the plate appears to be the numerous 
plagiarised passages from Kālidāsa's well known Raghuvarméa. 
The grant was given from the ‘ancestral camp" of Háruppesvara. 
Palaeographically the inscription has been referred to by Hoernle 
to a period not later than 975 A.D.’ Kielhorn however placed 
Balavarman in about the first quarter of the 10th century A.D. 
Tt is difficult to say how long this dynasty lasted, or whether there 
were any more princes after Balavarman and before Tyügasirhha 
who, according to the Bargaon grant of Ratnapàla, immediately 
preceded Brahmapála.! We have already seen that, according 
to Hoernle's calculations, based on the palaeographic evidence 
ofthe grants of Ratnapala, Brahmapála is to be placed in the 
neighbourhood of 1000 A.D. If Tyñgasirnha, as seems not 
improbable, belonged to the line of Prálambha, then this 
dynasty appears to have reigned in Kamarüpa from c. 800 to 
1000 A.D. During this period Kümarüpa sovereigns seem 
to have come into contact with the Palas of Bengal and Bihar. 
In the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanap@la we are told that 
Jayapüla, at the command of his cousin, king Devapala, 


* The inscription was first read and discussed in а local vernacular weekly named 
: Asam by Pandit Dhireivara Kaviratos of Kámarüpa. Gait senttbe plates to the Asiatic 
| Society of Bengal, and Hoernle edited them in its Journal, Vol. LXVI, 1897, pp. 121, 
985.97 : neo also Vel. ХҮП, 1898, weet 
. . pp. 99 ff. : 
th sof the Pala grants of Assam, see BJ, Vol. XVIII, 
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undertook various expeditions ‘for the conquest of the quarters.’ 
The king of Praügjyotisa ‘enjoyed peace at last surrounded 
by friends, only when he bore on his exalted head the command 
(of Jayapála) that set at rest all talk of warfare.'' As Deva- 
pila is usually referred to the period c. 815-54, it was probably 
Harjara or his son Vanamala* who was the contemporary of 
Jayapüla. The Palas appear to have grown very powerful 
under Dharmapala and Devapala. It is therefore not at all 
unlikely that Раја arms really crossed the Karatoya and forced 
the princes of the Brahmaputra valley to acknowledge their 
hegemony. 

As the names of the next group of princes who ruled in the 
Assam valley uniformly end in pala, it is convenient to desig- 
nate them as the Pilas of K&marüpa. ‘The transition of the 
royal power from Pràülambha's successors to this new group is 
mentioned inthe Bargaon grant of Ratnapala. We are told 
that when Tyügasimha the twenty-first sovereign of Кашагӣра, 
counting from Sülastambha, departed from this world with- 
out leaving any of his race to succeed him, *'his subjects think- 
ing it well that a Bhauma (i.e. one of Naraka's race) should 
be appointed as their lord, chose Brahmapála, a kinsman 
ofthe deceased ruler, on account of his fitness to undertake 
the government of the country.'’ Thus, if the praéastikara 
is to be believed, thenew king was elected by his subjects, 
an incident which finds a parallel in the history of the founder 
ofthe Раја dynasty of Bengal and Bihar. Brahmapala, the 
founder of this new group of princes, apparently belonged to 
a collateral line of. the same family as that of his predecessor, 







? IA, 1886, Vol. XV, p. 305, vore 0; also ibid, p. 308; Gausalekhamals, p.90, foot- 
pote. For a different interpretation of the verse aee; На наке ín 14, 1880, Vol XV, 
. p. 808, footnote 24. —— 
(0*7 * QASB, Yl, Vol. ХУП (N. M8), pp. Dynastie 
| * JASB, 1898, 
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both tracing their descent from Narak's line (anvaya). Both 
the dynasties certainly belonged to non-Aryan stock, as the 
sound of the name Нагјага is distinctly non-Hindu.' But 
the names of his immediate successor and those of the Palas 
show that they were speedily assimilated into the Hindu fold. 
They were right, however, in tracing their descent from Bha- 
gadatta, the lord of the Mleccha Cinas and Kirátas, inasmuch 
as they appear to have belonged to that great hive of Mongolian 
peoples which lies in the north, and east, of the Indian sub- 
continent, Both peaceful penetration and armed invasions 
by this stock, though never seriously affecting the general 
currents of Indian life, were nevertheless regular features in 
the history of this frontier. The invasion of the Ahoms, an 
offshoot of the Shan race in the 13th century, and of the 
Burmese in the 19th century, are only later episodes in this 
development. The Mongoloid physiognomy of the peoples of 
Assam and some of the districts of Northern and Eastern Bengal 
clearly shows the substantial accuracy of this conclusion.* 

Of Brahmapila's reign no records survive. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Hatnapàla who was begotten by his queen 
Kuladevi. In the inscriptions of his son, Brabmapala is only 
called Maharàjadhiraja, while Ratnapüla has the full imperial 
titles : Paramesvara Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja, Itis 
likely that Ratnapala was the first vigorous ruler of his line who 
had imperial pretensions. This is confirmed by the fact that 
in his Bargaon grant Ratnapala claims to have come into hostile 
contact with the Gurjaradhipa, the Gaudendra, the Keraleéa, 
the Bühikas, the Taikas, and the Daksindtya-kgdnipati. The 
pragastikara thus refers to these incidents in his description 
of the king's capital :— 


1 JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVII, p. 105. 
* H.H. Risley, Peoples of India, pp. 9-10, 40-43, etc, Consult also The Tribes and 
Caster oj. Bengal, by the same author, 
| * To ія connection note that Indrapála in his Gaubati grant calle Ма grandfather 
— Hatnapála, — P. Pb. M., see ЈАЗВ, 1897, p. 126, 
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Crowded with a dense forest, as it were, of arms of his 
brave soldiers, who were hankering after the plunder of the 
camps of all his enemies, yet was fit to be inhabited by wealthy 
people (merchants)......the disk of the sun was hidden (from 
view) by the thousand of its plastered turrets, ..... adorned by 
learned men, religious preceptors and poets, it resembled the 
parameévara-ddhisthanam — (Kailüsa)......its boundaries were 
encompassed by a rampart furnished with a fence strong like 
that used for the game-birds of the Sakas, fit to cause chagrin 
to the king of Gurjara, to give fever to the heads of the un- 
tameable elephants of the chief of Gauda, to act like bitumen 
in the earth to the lord of Kerala, to strike awe into the Bahi- 
kas and Taikas, to cause pulmonary consumption to the 
master of the Deccan country..........I]t is rendered beautiful 
by the Lauhitya. Such is the town in which the lord of 
Pragjyotisa took up his residence, and which he called by 
the appropriate name of the Impregnable one (Pràgjyotisega- 
Durjayakhyapuram | adhyuvasa).' 

It is not unlikely that much of the above is merely the 
vapourings of the poet's brain. But, as is usual in such 
cases, there may have been in it some grains of facts of 
contemporary incidents which conveniently gave rise to such 
pretensions. Now taking for granted that Hoernle was correct 
in assuming the date of Ratnapala to.be c. 1010-1050 A. Р). ,* 
the two kings from the peninsular portion of India who in- 
vaded Northern India about this time were the Cola king 
Rajendra I (c. 1013-44 A.D.)' and the CaJukya Vikramaditya VIS 
(c. 1076-1126 A. D.). They might conveniently be described 


‘ 


“4263 DEV VENVIT pp. 116-118, 
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as Keraleša and Daksinátya-kgonipati. It is interesting to note 
that the WVikramünkadevacarita actually refers to an invasion 
of Катагӣра by Vikramáditya during the reign of his father 
Зошеќуага І (c. 1040-1069), By Bühikas and Téikas (Tajikas?) 
the author probably meant ¿the Turkish invaders who under 
their leaders Mahmud of Ghazni and his son Mas'üd harried a 
considerable portion of Northern India during the period 1000 to 
1037 A. D., and are reported to have come as far east as Benares. 
The Gurjaradhipa referred to here may have been Rajyapala 
(c. 1018-19), or even "Trilocanapüla (c. 1019-27), the con- 
temporaries of Sulfán Mahmüd. The presence of the Gurjaras 
in Magadha and North Bengal probably made them familiar 
to the Kámarüpa poets. As to the Gaudendra, he certainly 
belonged to the dynasty of the Palas, who,as we have seen, were 
the neighbours of the princes of the Brahmaputra valley from 
the 9th century A. D. onwards.* 

This capital of the king, which baffled and struck terror into 
so many princes, was called Sri-Durjaya. It would perhaps be 
wrong to accept this name as an alias for Prügjyotisapura, as 
Hoernle has done from the fact, that the Palas refer to them- 
selves in their inscriptions as ‘ lords of Pragjyotisa.'' For the 
line of Pralambha, who ruled from Harappesvara, also described 
themselves as Pragjyotisddhipas, It therefore appears that the 
epithet had by this time become a conventional title of all rulers 
of the Brahmaputra valley as Trikalingadhipati became during 
this period amongst the rulers of Orissa and the Central Provin- 
ces. ‘This does not of course preclude the possibility of the iden- 
tity of all the three cities ; but at present there are no facts to 
warrant this conclusion. It is not unlikely however that these 
capitals may have been situated in the neighbourhood of the 


1. Ed. by Bühler, Bombay, 1875, TIT, T4. 
= * Hfoornle suggested that the rulors intende] were perhaps: tha Western Calukys 
Jayasibha III or Sometvare I, the Ооја RAjarBje, sod the Pāls king МаЫрМа ог 
 Nayapála. JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVII, p. 105. 
— ^ тыа, p. 103. 
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modern town of Gauhati, not far from which stands the sacred 
temple of Kāmākhyā, undoubtedly an ancient site. 

For the reign of Ratnapala the following two inseriptions 
have so far been found ;— 


(1) Bargaon Grant.—The findspot of the inscription is 
unknov n, but it was found in the possession of a cultivator of the 
Mauza Bargaon, in the Tejpur subdivision of Darrang district. 
It is written on three plates in Sanskrit, partly in prose and 
partly in verse. The composition is very laboured and the 
mechanical execution very slovenly and inaccurate. A curiosi- 
ty of the inscription is the existence of plagiarisms, or at least 
imitations from Bana's Harsacarita. The seal is exactly like 
that of the Gauhati grant of Indrapüla and bears the legend. 
Pragjyotisddhipati- Maharajadhiraja-Sri-Ratnapala-varma -devah. 
On palaeographic grounds Hoernle placed it in the earlier half 
of the 11th century A. D. The inscription opens with two verses 
in praise of Siva's Tandava dance, Saükari, and Lauhitya-Sin- 
dhu. Then is given the usual genealogy from Naraka, born to 
Hari, in the form of a boar, and Dhar&. Ніз two sons were 
Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. After their descendants had ruled 
for a long time there appeared the Mlecchadhinátha Salastam- 
bha. Twenty chiefs, Vigrahastambha, and the rest, succeeded 
him. When the last amongst them, ''yágasimha, died without 
issue, the subjects elected his relative Brahmapála of Bhauma's 
race. His queen was Кшайеут, Their son Ratnap&la ascended 
the throne of the Narakancayas. The object of the grant is to 
record that P.Pb.M.-Sri-Ratnapála-varma-deva gave the village 
(рака) of V&madeva, situated in the Trayodasa-gráma-Visaya 
in the Uttarakula (of the Brahmaputra ?), producing 2,000 
(measures of) rice, to the Vájasaneyaka Brahman Viradatta on 
the Visnupadi Sathkranti in the 25th year of his reign.* 

(2) Sualkuci Grant.—Found in the village of Sualkuci in the 
Gauhati subdivision of Kamrup distriet. It originally consisted 


? Edited by Hoerole in JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVII, pp. 99 f. 
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of 3 plates, but the first is missing. The contents of the in- 
scriptions, which is in a very bad state of preservation, appear to 
be almost identical with the Bargaon grant, the only difference 
being in the statements referring to the land and the donee. 
The workmanship is still more slovenly and inaccurate than in 
the other grant. Palaeographically they are exactly similar. 
The object of the grant is to record the gift of some land to the 
Уајаѕвапеуака Brihmana Kamadeva by the king in the 26th year 
of his reign.* 

From the invocation of his inscriptions it appears that Ratna- 
pala was a worshipper of Siva. The description of his capital, 
that in it ‘eating of flesh is only found in wild beasts’? affords 
an interesting insight into the form of Saivism professed by him. 
Another interesting fact about his faith is the title ‘illustrious 
Varaha ' applied to him in the Gauhati plates of Indrapála.* 
This seems to indicate that he equally divided his devotion 
to the two gods. It is not known how far his reign extended 
beyond the 26th year recorded in bis Sualkuci inscription, 
but scholars are generally agreed that he had a long reign. It 
appears from the Gauhati plates that Ratnapála had а son named 
Purandarapala, who married Durlabhà and had a son named 
Indrap&la, through her.  Purandarapála is described as a good 
poet, а great huntsman, and a successful warrior. It appears 
however that he did not rule, and perhaps died before 
hisfather. Though the mutilation of verse 16 of the inscrip- 
tion makes the point a little doubtful, the fact that 
Indrapüla omits his father's name and describes himself аз 
* meditating on the feet’ of Ratnapála, his grandfather in that 
portion of the inscription whieh usually contains the donor's 
father's name, should be taken as conclusive. 

So far the following two inscriptions have been found for 
the reign of Indrapála : 


` tbid, pp. 120-25. 
* JASB, 1898, Vol LXVII, p. 117, 
» Sri-Vantha, ibid, 1807, Vol. LXVI, p. 118. 
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(1) Gauhati Plates.—Discovered in a field in course of 
cultivation in the village of Bar Panara, Mauza Pati, Darrang 
district. The grant consists of three plates, held together by a 
massive pear-shaped seal, bearing on it the figure of an elephant. 
Below this figure is the legend : Svasti Pragjyotigddhipati Maha- 
rajadhiraja-Sri-Indrapala-varma devah. The execution is very 
slovenly and inaccurate. According to Hoernle, palaeo- 
graphically, it has close similarity to the Badal pillar in- 
scription of the time of Nariyanapála, Though it is not dated, 
the same scholar refers it ‘with some probability’ to the middle 
of the lith century A.D. It begins with an invocation to 
Sambhu and the Lauhitya, then repeats the usual genealogy 
from Naraka, born of Mahavaraha and Dharani, to Vajradatta. 
Then after an undefined interval flourished Brahmapala in the 
latter's family. His son was Ratnapala ; his son Purandarapàla 
married Durlabha ; his son was P.-Pb.-M.-Srimad-Indrapála-var- 
ma-deva, The inscription records a grant by the king of some 
land bearing 4,000 (measures of) rice to the Yajurvedi Brahman 
Devapala, and refers to his capital, full of elephants, horses, 
and jewels, and impregnable to the attacks of any royal dynasty, 
named Sri-Durjaya-nagart. Dated in the 8th year of his 
reign.” 

(2) A Second Copper-plate Grant.—Reported to be in fair 
condition, except the portion dealing with the boundary of the 
land granted. It does not supply any important historical fact 
in addition to what we know from (1).* 

That the dynasty of the Palas did not end with Indrapila, 
appears to be probable from the copper-plate grant of Dharma- 
pàla.* This king refers in his inscription to his father Harsamala 


* EI, Vol. 11, p. 160. 

* Edited by Hoernle, JASB, 1807, Vol. LXVI, pp. 113-82. 

* To my knowledge, not yet edited. Referred to in THQ, D ovas beet 

* An article on tbis inscription was published in HaÁgpu Parigat Patrika 
1812 B.&., No. 9. Also referred to іп Prácina-Kámarüpa.. Rajavali, in Bahgiyo-Sühitya 
Parigat-Patrikd, 1390 B 8., No. 3, p.189. THQ, 1997, December, pp. 830 and 42, 
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(pala ?) and grandfather Сора. In the present state of our 
knowledge itis impossible to decide whether Gopala, if he 
really belonged to the line of Brahmapála, was an immediate 
successor of Indrapala. Another prince apparently of this family 
was the Kümarüpa-nrpati Jayapaladeva, referred to by the 
recently discovered Salimpur stone inscription of the Brahman 
Prahása. This inscription is incised on a slab of blackstone 
and was found in the Mauza Salimpur, Police Station Ketbal, of 
the Bogra District in Bengal. The object is to record the erec- 
tion of atemple wherein the above-mentioned Brahman set up 
an image of Amara-nàtha. Asin the Bhuyanesvar inscription 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva,' we have here a record not of kings and 
ministers but the history of a Brahman family rendered 
illustrious by the birth of great scholars.  Prahüsa traces his 
descent to a family which originally lived in Tarkari within 
Sravasti and then in Balagrima in Varendri. From Prahasa 
upwards to PaSupati the pragasti mentions seven generations. 
In verse 22 of this inscription we are told that Prahasa, ‘though 
excessively solicited, did not by any means accept 900 gold 
coins (hemnüm. Satàni пара nirbharam...) and a grant of land 
(Sdsana) yielding an income of a thousand (measures of rice) 
from Jayapaladeva, king of Kamarüpa, when the latter was 
making a Tuldpuruga gift.” As the characters of the inscrip- 
tion are a variety of Northern alphabet which was used especi- 
ally in Bengal and Magadha in the llth century, and show 
close resemblance to the letters of the inscription of the Pala 
king Nayapàla (c. 1040-55 A.D.), it is impossible to identify 
him with Jayap@la, the cousin of Devapüla (c. 815-50 A.D.) 
In view of the proximity of the findspot of this inscription to 
the frontier of Kàmarüpa and the similarity of its characters to 


^ EI. Vol. VI, pp. 203-07. 

* EI, Vol. XIII, pp. 253-95. 

* Roe Bhagalpar grant of N&ráyagapála, ГА, 1586, Vol. XV, pp. 304-10 Guujalekha- 
ү p ҮЗ?" 1 the relationship of Devap@le and Jayapála, seo in/ro, Dynastic History 
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those used in the inscriptions of the Palas of K&marüpa it will 
perhaps be reasonable to accept this prince as belonging to that 
line. But his position in the order of kings is less certain. 
Mr. Basak, the editor of the inscription, has proposed to place 
him somewhere after Indrapála ; but it is not certain whether 
he should come after or before the Gopàla-Dharmapála group. 
It was probably during the reign of these later Pala rulers that 
the Varmans of Eastern Bengal invaded the Brahmaputra 
valley. The Belava grant of Bhojavarman informs us that his 
grandfather Játavarman invaded Kamarüpa. If the identifica- 
tion of Viraérr, the queen of this ruler, with a daughter of the 
Kalacuri Laksmi-Karna (c. 1041-70 A.D.) be accepted, Jata- 
varman was a contemporary of Vigrahapila III of Bengal 
(c. 1055-81 A.D.).' 

For the period that follows, the records of Kamarapa 
supply us with no connected account. But the possibility that 
а line of kings still ruled in the Valley is revealed by the 
Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva.' This inscription, written on 
three copper-plates, is supposed to have been dug out in the 
course of cultivation, in the village of Kamauli, near the conflu- 
ence of the Barna and the Ganges at Benares, The seal con- 
tains the figure of GaneSa, and is formed like a spoon. The 
characters resemble those of the Deopara inscription of Vijaya- 
sena (с. 1097-1159 A.D.).* It was issued by Paramamaheévarah- 
Paramavaisnavo Maharajadhirajah — Parameévara Parama- 
bhattüraka-Srimün Vaidyadeva in year 4 (of his reign) from the 
Hamsakotci-Samavdsita-Srimaja-jaya-Skandh@vara. It records 
the grant of two villages named Santipitaka and Mandar& 
with a revenue of 400 (catuhéatikam) and situated in the 
Visaya of Bada, in the Mandala of Kamaripa and the Bhukti 
of Pragjyotiga. The donee is the Brahman Sridbara, son of 


* ВІ, Vol. XII, pp. 87 ff. For details aee infra, Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, 
* EI, Vol. 11, pp. 847-58 ; Gaugalekhamald, pp. 197-46. 
* BI, Vol. I, pp. 906-15; JASB, 1921, p. 10, 
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Yudhisthira and Pali his wife, and grandson of Bharata; he 
was born in the gotra of Visvimitra, in the village of Bháva 
in Varendri. Incidentally the inscription refers to the ancestors 
of the donor, who served as ministers of the Pala kings of 
Bengal. He himself was the favourite minister of king Kumüra- 
pila. The following chart illustrates the relationship ' :— 


Vigrahapala (c. 1055-81 A.D.) ......... Yogadeva, 


Rāmapāla (c. 1084-1126 A.D.) ... Bodhideva 
| = Pratápadevi. 
Kumārapāla (c. 1126-30 A.D.)......... Vaidyadeva. ° 


We are further told that the Guaudešoara Kumarapala, having 
heard of the disaffection (vikrtirh) of Titgyadeva, who had been 
formerly treated with high honour, appointed Vaidyadeva, as a 
ruler (nareévaratve) in his place. The latter thereupon marched 
with his younger brother Budhadeva against that ruler (Arani- ~ 
pati), and after defeating and killing him occupied his throne. 
Now who was this Tingyadeva* ? In the inscription itself he is 
described as a prince who ruled in the east (Hari-harid-bhivi) 
of the Pala dominions. As the land granted was situated in 
Kamartipa-Mandala and Pragjyotisa-Bhukti, and as the family 
of the donee belonged to Varendri, i.e., North Bengal, which 
bordered on Kamarapa, it is likely that he was a ruler of at least a 
portion of the Brahmaputra valley, which adjoined the kingdom 
of the Palas on the west. Itisalso probable that he acknowledged 
‘the hegemony of his Western neighbours. Sir E. Gait has 
! suggested that Vaidyadeva conquered Kaámarñpa and nominally 
remained a feudatory of the Pāls.’ Tt has recently been ~ 
sested that the — conquered only a portion of the great — 






| given iv the inscription, see infra, Dynastic History 
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kingdom of Kümarüpa bordering on Gauda, wherein 'ingya was 
placed as а vassal ; on his rebellion, Vaidyadeva defeated him, 
and was appointed a feudatory ruler in his place.’ Tf this 
suggestion is accepted, it is likely that Tingyadeva was placed 
ir Kümarüpa by Rāmapåln. who is credited with its conquest 
in the Ramacarila of Sandhyakara Nandi.* In the present state 
of our knowledge it is impossible to decide what was the exact 
position of Tingyadeva in relation to the two dynasties of the 
Palas ruling in Bengal and Assam ог what were the boundaries 
of his dominions. He certainly appears to lave been a ruler 
of at least a portion of the Brahmaputra valicy,in which he 
was supplanted by Vaidyadeva in the first half of the 12th 
century A.D” It is net impossible that Vaidyadeva was suc- 3 
ceeded in his dominions by his brother Budhadeva, who so ably 
assisted him in gaining his throne; but of this we have no 
evidence. 

Another inscription of this period which refers tos кїр н 
of Kámarüpa is the Deopara stone inscription of Vijayasena.! — > 
Urmüpatidhara, the composer of this pradasti, tells us Шар — 
Vijayasena in the course of his victorious career *defeated Nànya 
and Vira, impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, and put down а 
the prince of Kāmarūpa.’. Who was this ‘prince of Kamarapa’? _ 
Tt has been shown elsewhere that Vijayasena was a contemporary: 
of Madanapala (с. 1130-50 A.D.), who is probably to be ideni 
fied with the defeated Gauda monarch, Tt is also very likely 
Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.) established his dominion a 
North Bengal after overthrowing this Pala king, about 11 
A.D This victory may have led Vijayasena into conflict. 
Vaiilyadeva or one of his descendants.. Vaidy ' 
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appears as a friend, if not a vassal, of Kumārapāla in his 
Kamauli grant. There is no inherent impossibility in the friend- 
ship between the two families continuing till the reign of 
Madanapála. But of this there is no actual proof. A more likely 
suggestion is that this ‘ prince of Kamarüpa' is one of the 
rulers mentioned in the Assam Plates of Vallabhadeva.! The 
latter inscription consists of five plates of copper, and wus . 
presented to the Bengal Asiatic Society by Mr. W. Wincler, 
Assistant Executive Engineer of Tezpur. ‘‘ The characters of 
the inscriptions belong to а variety of the Northern alphabet 
which was used in the 12th century A.D......im most eastern 
parts of Northern India," closely resembling those of the Deopara 
inscription of  Vijayasena. It belongs to à prince named 
Vallabhadeva, for whom the following genealogy is given :— 


4 In the Candravaméa 
Bhaskara 


Nrpa Rayarideva — Trailokyasimha 
= Vasumati ? 


»  Udayakarpa — Nihsankasirhha. 
K =Abiavadevi 









Vallabhadeva — Srt-Vallabha. 


‘The 1 t prince the Saka year 1107 (1184 or 1185 A.D. 
is taken n tor e red), at the command of 


| welfareof his mother, founded 
anna-sattra) near a temple of the 





in villages and hamlets. 
entified. Phe lack 
rinces were. not very 
the seript of this 
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inscription and that of the Deopara inscription, as also its date 
points to the contemporaneity of Vijayasena and these rulers; and 
it is therefore not impossible that either Udayakarna or his 
father R&y&rideva may have been “the prince of Kamaripa’ 
who according to Um@patidhara was defeated by his patron. 
It was again probably one of these princes, possibly Vallabha- 
deva, who was defeated by Vijayasena's grandson Laksmana- 
sena, A remark has recently been made, that, though 
discovered at Tezpur, ‘this grant and the donor seem to have 
belonged to Eastern Bengal very close to KAmarüpa.'* But 
this assertion is, to my knowledge, not yet supported by any 
proof, and so the exact area over which this line ruled must 
remain for the present uncertain. 

If the identification proposed above be accepted, Vallabha- 
deva was probably contemporary with Muhammad ibn Bakht- 
yar, when the latter after his conquest of Lakhamavati under- 
took his disastrous expedition to ‘ Tibbat* through Kàmrüd 
(Катагӣра). The Tabaqgat-i-Nagiri, the almost contemporary 
history of the period, supplies the following interesting account 
of this expedition : After his conquest of North Bengal (c. 1108 
A.D.), about the middle of the year 1205 A.D., Muhammad 
formed the ambition of seizing the country of Turkistān and 
Tibet, the mountain tracts which lay to the east of Lakhanavatt. 
In those days three races of people, viz., the Künch (or Küch), 
the Mej (or Mech), and the ''ibàrü (mod. Tharu), lived in the 
different mountain parts that separated Tibet from Lakhanavati. 
All of them had ‘Turkish countenances,' and “a different idiom 
too between the language of Hind and Turk (or “* Tibbat **),’ 
One of the chiefs of these tribes, who had fallen into the hands 
of Muhammad, and was known as * Ali the Меј ` after his adop- 
tion of the Mubammadan faith, agreed to conduct Muhammad — — 


^ 
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ibn Bakht-yar into those hills and act as guide. Under his 
guidance Mubammad and a body of about 10,000 horse were con- 
ducted either from Lakhanavati or from DIw-kot (Damdamah, 
new Gangarampur, south of Dinajpur), the northern Musalman 
military outpost in these days, to Burdhan-kot (Vardhanakati, 
north of Bogra, close to Govindganj in Long. 89°28", Lat. 25^8' 
25" on the Karatoya). “A river of vast magnitude,” which our 
author calls Begmatt (i.e., Vegamati, which Blochmann identi 
fied with the Karatoya) lay in front of this place. For 10 days 
the Muslim army marched along the right bank of the river 
towards the mountains. Blochmann has pointed out that before 
1784 the Karatoya was connected by branches with the Tistá 
(Trisrota), which flowed west of the Karatoya and, joining the 
Atrai, fell into the main branch of the Ganges. Thus, it is 
likely that the ten days’ march extended along the Karatoya and 
the Tisté, which latter of all the rivers of Bengal extends 
furthest into Tibet. There is little doubt. that the Musalmans 
marched along the frontier of the territory of the Rājā of 
Kamarüpa. Before the tenth day was over the Musalman army 
reached mountainous country and a bridge of hewn stone, 
consisting of upwards of twenty arches. Itis difficult to say 
where this bridge was situated ; but Blochmann has suggested 
that it was probably somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Darjeeling. Anyhow it would appear from the subsequent 
account that it was not far from, if not actually within, the 
territories of the ** Rae of Kàmrüd." The Muslim army passed 
over the bridge, and Muhammad installed at the head of the 
bridge two of his own Amirs, one a Turk slave, and the other 
a Khalj with troops, in order to guard it until his return. 
When the ‘ Rie of Kamrüd ' became aware of the passage of 
the Muslim troops, he is said to have despatehed trustworthy 
persons, saying: *' It is not proper, at this time to march into 
the country of Tibet, and it is necessary to return and to make 
ample preparations, when in the coming year I, who am the 
Rae of Kamrüd agree that I will embody my own forces, and 
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will precede the Muhammadan troops, and will cause that terri- 
tory to be vcquired.”” Gut Muhammad did not accept this salu- 
tary advice and turned his face towards the mountains of Tibet, 
The troops made their way, unmolested apparently, through 
defiles and passes and lofty mountains, till on the 16th day they 
reached the open country of Tibet. The whole of that tract was 
under cultivation, with tribes of people and populous villages. 
When they reached a place where there was a fort and began 
plundering the country around, the people of the fort and the 
town engaged the invaders in a fierce contest which raged from 
‘daybreak to the evening prayer,’ and killed and wounded a 
great number of the Musalman troops. At night Muhammad 
heard of the approach of an army of about 50,000 * valiant Turk 
horsemen, archers.’ After a consultation with the Amirs, he 
ordered the fatigued and worn out troops to retreat. But when 
they retreated, ‘throughout the whole route, not a blade of 
grass, nor a stick of firewood remained, as they (the inhabitants) 
had set fire to the whole of it, and burnt it, and all the inhabi- 
tants of those defiles and passes, had moved off from the line of 
route. During those fifteen days, not a pound of food nor a 
blade of grass did the cattle and horses obtain, and all the men 
were killing their horses and eating them, until they issued 
from the mountains into the country of Kaümrüd, and reached 
the head of that bridge. The distress of the army was changed 
into bewilderment and desperation when they found, that, 
taking advantage of the discord and consequent neglect of duty ` 
of the two Amirs left to guard the bridge, * the Hindus of — 
Kāmrūd country ' had come and destroyed it. 





ing — which i is декар as ‘of exceeding l Pan 
and sublimity,” and * very handsome." secede e 
temple “the Кае of Kamrad beca 
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the whole of the Hindus of the country, so that they came 
pouring in crowds, and round about the idol-temple were 
planting spiked b&mbüs, in the ground, and were weaving them 
together, so that it was appearing like unto walls." When 
Muhammad realised his danger, he ordered the army to make 
à sortie and break through the palisade. This, the troops 
succeeded in doing, not without considerable difficulty, and 
they reached the open plain, closely pursued by the Hindus. The 
Musalmans were driven into the river, where they all perished 
with the exception of Mubammad ibn Bakht-yar and ‘a few horse- 
men, a hundred more or less....The rest were drowned.” With 
the assistance of the relatives of * Ali the Mej, Muhammad 
reached Diw-kot ; but such was the extent of the disaster, that 
he could not even ride his horse in the open for ‘all the people, 
- from the housetops and the streets (consisting) of women and 
children, would wail and utter imprecations against him and 
.—  revile him.” Commenting on this expedition, Blochmann has 
said: ‘‘ Tt is difficult to say what motives Mubammad Bakht-yar 
hadto invade Tibbat. It was perhaps, as Minhaj says, ambi- 
tion, but if we consider how small a part of Bengal was really 
in his power, his expedition to Tibbat borders on foolhardiness.' 
But an explanation is probably to be found in the fact that in 
— those days commercial traffic between Bengal and Tibet was very 
+ extensive, Minhaj speaks of no less than thirty-five roads into 
тїї between the bend of the Brahmaputra and Tirhut. “The 
traffic consisted chiefly in gold, copper, lead, musk, yak tails, 
honey, borax, falcons and hill ponies.’ The motive behind the 
expedition. was probably to plunder and if possible control the 
rich commercial marts of Tibet.’ 
= The Musalman invasion of the Brahmaputra valley was 
peated on several occasions in the period of about 450 years 
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which extended from A.D. 1205 to 1662. But most of these 
met with disasters, and [slam never succeeded in making any 
headway in the Valley. In about 1226-27 Sultan Ghiyath ud- 
Din of Bengal appears to have led an expedition into * Kamrüd 
and Bang’ but on the approach of an army under Mabimüd son 
of Htutmish he had to retreat hastily to save his territory. In 
about A.D. 1258 Malik Ikhtiyar ud-Din Yüzbak-i-Tughril Khan, 
marching from Lakhanavati, crossed the river Верта (Kara- 
toya) and invaded the territories of Ше ‘ Кае of Iámrüd.' At 
first the Hindu prince was defeated and his capital was occupied 
by the Musalmans ; but when the Khán rejeeted the request of 
the ‘Rae’ to be allowed to continue as a feudatory of Lakhana- 
уай, the ‘Rae’ attacked and destroyed bim and his army.* 
There were other expeditions. But the last of them was led 
by Mir Jumla, the famous general of Aurangzib, whose triumph- 
ant march to Ghargaon on the Brahmaputra ended in disastrous 
retreat and death from the effects of the hardships of the 
campaign (1663 A.D.).* 

But though we have these accounts of the conflicts of the 
princes of the Brahmaputra valley with the Musalmans, we 
have very few or no records to work out a connected account of 
the history of Assam from the 11th and 12th centuries onwards, 
Some light on this period of Assam is however thrown by the 
Buranjis of the Ahoms, a section of the great Shan tribe, who 
crossed the Patkai hills and settled in and about the Lakhimpur 
district of Assam in the 13th century. From these it appears. 
that there existed a kingdom of the Hinduised Chutias, a tribe 


of mixed Bodo-Shan stock, in Sadiya (or Vidarbha). "There 


were frequent wars between them and the Aboms till they were 
completely conquered by the latter in the 16th century, west- 
А an part of the Brahmaputra valley, the area formerly know: 






A. TN, Haverty's Trane, Vol. T, pp. 694.95. 
* Ibid, Vol. IT, pp. 701-09. 
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Kamartpa, was known as Кашаа, and the only dynasty of 
which we have any connected account is that of the Khyan or 
Khen kings. ‘The few representatives of this tribe now claim 
to be Kàyasthas, and their first king, Niladhvaja, is said to have 
overthrown the last degenerate Pala king of Assam. The last of 
the Khens, Nilàmbar, was overthrown by Husain Shàh in A.D. 
1498. (Their territory sometimes extended from the Karatoya to 
the Barnadi, After his fall there was a period of confusion, 
which ended when the Koch ruler Bisva Simha established a 
kingdom with Koch-Bihar (mod. Cooch-Behar) as his capital in 
about 1515 A.D. King Naranarayana of this tribe, which is 
certainly Mongoloid in origin, was a powerful prince, ruling 
practically over the whole of Assam. During his reign Kālāpābār, 
the general of Sulaymün Karnàni, appears to have invaded Kama- 
rüpa, and advanced as far as Tezpur (c. 1568 A.D.). Nara- 
nürüyana, according to the local VarbSivalis, is said to have 
assisted Akbar in destroying the ‘ Padshih of Gaur’ (Sultan 
Dà'üd) about 1576 A.D. There is no reference to this incident 
in the Musalman accounts. According to the A'in-i-Akbari, on 
the other hand, Naranüràyana ' renewed in 1578 A.D. his 
demonstrations of obedience to the Imperial Throne.' In 
about 1581 A.D. the Koch king was compelled to create a 
principality for his nephew Raghudev by ceding to the latter 
ihe region east of the river Sankosh (mod. Gadadhar river ?). 
This led to the foundation of two rival Koch kingdoms, 
which the Muslims call Koch Bihar and Koch Нар. The 
capital of the principality founded by Raghu was probably situ- 
ated near the modern town of Најо, a few miles north of Gau- 
hati. The hostilities of these two kingdoms led to the inter- 
ference of the Musalmans and the Ahoms, In 1638 A.D, the 
western and the eastern states became vassals of the Musalmans 
and the Ahoms respectively.' . 

I have already referred to the migration of the Ahoms into 


Assam in the 13th century. It appears from their Buranjis 
i * Bor recently discovered silver coin of Naraniriyaoa (Soka 1477-1866 A,D.), wee 
| IHQ. Vol. 11,1906, pp. 614 ff 1 
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that a section of the great Shan tribe left Maulung in the upper 
Trrawaddy valley about 1215 A.D. under the leadership of 
Зикарһа and established а small principality near the Dikho 
valley. Their power steadily increased, and by the year A.D. 
1638, as we have seen, extended practically over the whole 
Brahmaputra valley up to Dhubri. From this time onwards they 
stood face to face with the Mughul emperors of Delhi but the 
latter never succeeded in conquering them. Even the brilliant 
campaign of Mir Jumla was in the end but only a Pyrrhic 
victory. The Ahoms recites unconquered till the Burmese 
invasion in the 19th century.' 

I have not said anything so far about the Surma valley 
because, strictly speaking, it should not be included in Assam 
proper. It was only administrative necessity that led the British 
Government to include it within the jurisdiction of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam in 1874. Though it is possible that the 
Surma valley may have been conquered occasionally by some 
powerful rulers of Kü&marüpa, yet for all practical purposes it 
appears to have remained outside the general currents of the 
history of Assam proper. Attempts have recently been made to 


-show that even the Nidhanpur inscription of Bhaskaravarman, 


though discovered in Sylhet, record a grant of land near 
Karnasuvarna, and that it was subsequently carried to its place 


of discovery by some descendant of the donee who E 





pper-plate grants of a line of kings were dug up а 
brick mound in Bháler& in Sylhet, and were first edited in | the | 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal im 1880." From 
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these we get the following statement of the genealogy of Кебауа- 
deva and Isanadeva, the donors of these grants : 


In the Lunar family 


Kharavüna (alias Navagirvànn ?) 
(Founder of the kingdom of Srihatta.) 
Gokuladeva (Golbana 7?) 


Narayana 
KeSavadeva alias Ripurija-Gépi-Goyinda, 
wa. 


( According to Dr. R. L. Mitra, the editor of the inseriptions, 

| the grant of Kesavadeva із dated in Pandavakuladipalabda Sam. 

| 4328 (Kali Yuga= A.D. 1245). The reading and interpretation 

of this date are not free from doubt, but it agrees with the date 

J 703 A.H. (A.D. 1303) which is given as the date of the 

Y conquest of Srihat (Sylhet) by Sikandar Khàn Ghizi in the 

reign of Sultan Firüz Shih, in a stone inscription, discovered 

" in Sylhet and now lying in the Dacca Museum.’ If the date 

for Kesavadeva is correct, it would appear that the Musalmans 

ul conquered Sylhet after, or in the reign of, his successor 
Tsanadeva.* 

I would conclude by referring to the Касһагіз, who 
established a powerful kingdom im the 13th century. It 
extended * along the south bank of the Brahmaputra from the 
Dikhu to the Kallang or beyond and included also the valley of 

tracto which now forms North Cachar 
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decline of their power, but the Касһагі princes known as ‘ Kings 
of Hidamba ' continued to rule till the 19th century, when their 


e principality was annexed by the British.’ 


GENEALOGICAL 'l'ABLES.* 
(Dates approximate.) 
- 1. Dynasty of Pugyavarman (c, 350-650 A.D.). 
11. Sàlastambha and his Successora (c. 650-800 A.D.). š 
HI. Prülambha and his Successors (c. 800-1000 A.D.) : 
Prülambha (c. 800) 


l =Jivada, 
Harjara (829 A.D.) 
‘Tara, 


& 


Vanamala (c. 875 A.D.). X `e 


esr mentee (c. 900 A.D.) 
AUS (c. E A.D.) 
Tyügasirhha (c. 1000 A.D.) / 

IV. The Palas (c, 1000 A.D.—1100 A.D.): 
Туйдазйһа (died childless) ? у 
Brahmapila 


| =Kuladevi 
Ratnapala 
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V. Tihgyadeva (c. 1100 A.D.). z 
VI. Line of Bodhide ea : 
— [Minister of Rámapila! (c, 1084-1126 A.D.)] 
[== 'ratüpadevi 
i — è : 
Vaidyadeva. Budhadova ? - < 
(e. 1125 A.D.) 
VIL. Dynasty of Bhüakara (с. 1150-1206 A.D.) : 
sors ipa: 
Rüyürideva—Trailokyasirba. 
=Vasumati ? 
Udayakarpa—Nihéankasiriha, 2 


=Ahiavadevi. 
Vallabhadeva—Sri-Vallabha (о. 1184-85). 


VIM. Dynasty of Kharavüna : 


Kharavàápa (alias Navagirvaga 7?) * 
Gokuladeva (Golhaya 2) 2. 
“ Narayana, = 
$: М Keáavadeva alias Ripuraja Gopi Govinda (A.D. 12457) 
Pa E . 
ы léünadeva. 
VM 
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CHAPTER VI 
Dysastic HISTORY or BENGAL AND Braar 


The connection of the peoples of the alluvial plains of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, with those living lower down in 
the deltaic regions, which form the greater part of modern Bengal 
and Bihar, has always been of a more or less intimate character. 
As early as the later Vedic literature we find the Pracyas, * the 
dwellers in the east’ differentiated from the westerners, who 
lived in the upper valley of the Ganges and the Jumna. It is 
not known exactly which tribes were included in this term. It 
is likely that the Kasis, Kosalas, Videhas, Magadhas and other 
eastern tribes known at that time to the Aryans are meant. But 
the fact that the Satapatha Brahmana refers to their mode of 
making tombs and disapproves of that custom makes it possible 
that there were cultural, if not also ethnic, differences between 
the peoples of the upper and lower Ganges valley. The epic 
story which makes Anga, Vañga, Kalinga, Pundra, and Sumba 
the Asetraja sons of the asura Bali by his wife Sudesnà through 
the agency of the Brahman sage Dirghatamas, seems to indicate 
at least the popular belief that these peoples formed a compact 
ethnic group. The physical measurements of the peoples of a 
large portion of Bengal and Bihar convinced Risley that they 
were mainly Dravido-Mongolian, with a strain of Indo-Aryan 
blood, which is more prominent in the west and in the higher 
groups. In the western half of Bihar the Aryo-Dravidian fea- 
tures predominated, while in the cast of Bengal the Mongolian 

y type was more common. This theory has been criticised. But 
the opponents admit that ‘the people of the lower Ganges valley 
ifferent Aryan stock from those who composed the 
E ny stoves may be the ethnic and cultural 
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affinity of the peoples of Bengal and Bihar, it is certain that 
the political relationship between them was sufficiently intimate. 

Thus when we enquire into the history of the different political 

and geographical divisions of this region, such as Magadha, 

"Videha, Айша, Уайда, Samatata, Pundra, Gauda, Radha 
Sumha, etc., we find that from the beginning of imperialism 

in the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., excepting periods of political 

disintegration, they have been generally under the administra- 
tion of one government, The absorption of Айда by Magadha 
in the reign of Bimbisara was the first important step in the 
development which culminated in the establishment of the 
Nandas as rulers of the Prasii and the Gangaridae, Perhaps 

earlier still is the epic tradition of the unification of these tracts 
under Jarüsandha of Magadha and Karna of Алда. The 
Mauryas certainly ruled over these regions; and the recent dis- 
covery of the Damodarpur plates makes it clear that the Guptas 
did the same up to the beginning of the 6th century A.D, 
Again the Palas of our period, though known to their contem- 
poraries as kings of Vanga (Vangapati), issued most of their 
earlier inscriptions from Bihar. It will thus be not improper to 
group together in one chapter the accounts of the dynasties that 
ruled over the lower valleys of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra.’ 
It is now generally agreed that the Gupta empire survived 

the shock of the Hina invasions and continued up to the begin- 
ning of the 6th century A.D. There is evidence to show that 
at least in the east its disintegration began soon after that time. 
Thus the absence of the word Gupta, in Mah@raja-Rajaputra-Deva 

Bhattüraka, the name of the governor in the fifth Damodarpur 

plate may indicate that he was the son of a local raja of North- 

ern Bengal who in 543 A.D. perhaps acknowledged only a 


~ 
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nominal suzerainty of the Gupta sovereigns.! The discovery of 
the Faridpur plates, which are referred to the 6th century A.D. 
reveals the presence of a line of independent rulers in Southern 
Bengal, while the Vappaghosavita inscription of Jayaniga * 
seems to indicate the presence of another line of indepen- 
dent rulers in Karnasuvarnaka in the latter half of the 6th 
century A.D. Whether they had any connection with the Gupta 
governors of Northern Bengal referred to above is a question 
that cannot be answered in the present state of our knowledge. 
But that there grew up an independent power in Bengal side by 
side with the decadent Gupta power in Magadha is shown by the 
references to the clash of the Maukharis and the * Gaudas living 
on the seashore’ in the Haraha inscription of Tsanayarman (554 
A.D.).* It remained for Ѕаќайка to extend the power of the 
Gaudas from Капай} in the west to Ganjam in the south.” But 
his empire was short-lived. Attacked on both flanks by  Harsa 
and Bhaskaravarman, he appears to have retreated into the hill- 
tracts of Orissa. The former annexed Magadha, while the latter 
to judge from the position of his victorious camp at Karnasu- 
varna, overran North and West Bengal.* During the reign of 
"Harsa, the rest of Bengal and Bihar appears to have been divided 
into a number of independent and semi-independent states. These 
~ were (1) I-lan-na-po-fa-to ( Hiranyaparvata?, country round 
Я the hill of Monghyr), (2) Chan-p'o (Campa, Bhagalpur District), 
(3) Ka-chu-wén (9) k*i-lo (Kajangala, area round Rajmahal), (4) 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundra-vardhana, North Bengal to the west of 
"tac Y 







(August 1910, pp. 199.90 ; 1911, рр. 289, 
ly proved that these pranta are genuine. 


Bags, Trans. by Cowell and 
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the Karatoya), (5) San-mo-ta-i‘a (Samatata, Bengal delta be- 
tween the Hugli and Hill Tippera), (6) Tan-mo-lih-ti (Tamralipti, 
portions of Midnapore and the 24-Parganas) and (7) Kie (ka)-lo- 
na-su-fa-la-na (Karnasuvarna, probably portions of Nadia, 
Burdwan, Birbhum and Murshidabad districts).! A critical study 
of Yuan. Chwang's account seems to indicate that though 
Harsa sometimes passed through these tracts in the course of 
his invasions, they did not form a part of his empire. After 
the death of Harsa, the troubled state of the Ganges valley 
appears to have helped the extension of Tibetan power in the 
south. The Chinese and Tibetan documents however never 
tell us whether Tibet actually held Bengal and Bihar; and it 
seems likely that whatever influence Tibet had over these tracts, 
came to an end about the year 703 A.D., when, according to the 
T'ang annals, Nepal and India threw off the suzerainty of 
Tibet? During the second half of the 7th century, we have 
the records of two important lines of princes ruling in Bengal 
and Bihar. These were the Guptas of Magadha* and the 
Kbndgas of Samatata.® As the Shahpur image-inscription of 
Adityasena gives for him the date A.D. 672-73, and as a 
Deoghar epigraph preserves the memory of his performing: 

' ASvamedha and other great sacrifices ' and of having ruled ~ 
‘the whole earth up to the oceans,’ it is not unlikely that = 
it was this Gupta sovereign who was instrumental in throwing. 

off the yoke of Tibet in 703 A.D. The extent of the rule of these 
later Guptas is not exactly known. All their inscriptions have — — 
been so far discovered in the districts of Gaya, Patna, Bhagalpur 
and Shahabad of Bihar. But their'conflict with the Maukharis 





` BR, Vol. Uf, pp. 186-204; ҮС, Vol. TH, pp. 178-93. Watters 
rat part of the name in no. (I), as [rayo * which denotes в piece of 
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of the U. P., their wars on the banks of the Lauhitya, and the 
possible identification of Madhavagupta of the Aphsad stone 
inscription with the Malwa prince Madhavagupta- of Bāņa's 
Harsacarita, would indicate a wider extent of power than the 
distribution of their inscriptions suggests. In this connection 


» it is interesting to note that the Kumarümatya Lokanatha of the 


recently discovered Tippera grant dated in year 44 (Harsa 
era?=A.D. 650) has been referred to by some scholars as a 
feudatory of this Gupta prince Adityasena.* But be was more 
probably a vassal of the Khadgas. The inscriptions of the 
Khadgas have been so far found in the Dacca and Comilla 
districts in Bengal. The possible identification of Rajabhata," 
king of Samatata at the time of Seng-Chi's visit to India 
(с. 650—700 A.D.) with Rajar&ja of the Ashrafpur plate (B) 
and the suggested reading of the date in the same plate as 
73 or 79 (= 679 or 685 A.D.), which bas now been found to be 
not inconsistent with the palaeographic data of the records, 
would tend to place these rulersin the periods с. 650-700 А.р. * 
- Karmania, the place of residence of these princes has been 
A identified with modern Kamta near Comilla, 
= Neither of these dynasties however appears to have succeed- 
—— ed in establishing a united and strong government in Bengal and 
7 Bihar. The result was that these rich tracts remained for about 
E Coats 


` Harsacarita of Biya, Trans, by Cowell and Thomas, pp. 119-21 ; GI, p. 209; 
E 100 M.; Raychaudhuri, Poltsa! History of Ancient. India, 9nd Ed., 







XV, p. 804. ; 

‚ XXX-xxxt; but Chavannes seama to give the nama as Ho-louo-che-po«teh'a 

„ see his Religieus Eminents, p. 128. ; 

editor of tho Ashrafpur plates placed them "in the Bth or 9th centuries A.D." 

Rania by «ome scholars, «ee P'añgalar Iihär, by R. D. Banerji, 204 Ed., pp. 

A. 933 f. But wee JASB, 1923, pp. 376 M. The date proposed above is also supported 

Suggested identification of "'roi del'Iodo Orieatale qap 'applle 7'i-p'oua. pomo 

|," the contemporary of kin; (Ge-Kium=Varmée du soleil) men- 

inen (c. 650-700 A.D.) with Davakhajga of the Ashrafpar plates and Aditys- 

hahpu vannes, Les Religieur Eminenta, pp. 81 
Xm тш 17. 
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50 years (с. 700—750 A.D.) a constant prey to foreign invaders. 
The first invasion so far recorded appears to have been that of 
the princes of the Saila family. “hs Ragholi (Balaghat district, 
С.Р.) plates of Jayavardhana TI inform us that his grandfather 
took Kasi after killing its ‘self-conceited and cruel king,’ while 
the elder brother of this grandfather took the whole country of 
Pundra after destroying its ruler. As the seript of the inserip- 
tion ‘very much resembles those of the Paithan plates of Govinda 
ПІ, dated in the year 794 A.D,’ it is probably not unreasonable 
to refer the events recorded above to c. 725 A.D.' It is not 
improbable that the prince referred to as a Paundra king in 
this inscription was Jivitagupta or one of the successors of 
Adityasena. The invasion of the Sailas was followed by that of 
Yasovarman, who is described in the Rájatarangimi of Kalhana, 
as lord of ‘‘the land of Kanyakubja from the bank of the Yamuna 
to the Kálika.''* Stein has identified this prince with ‘ the king 
of Central India, I-cha-fon-mo, who in A.D. 731 sent an 
embassy to the Chinese Court.'* It appears from the Chinese 
annals that he was on his throne at least between 731 and 736 
A.D., and it was probably during these years that he undertook a 
triumphal procession of digvijaya for the conquest of the countries 
all round his dominions, which is recorded in the Gaudavaho of 
Vakpatiraja.* In the course of his eastern expedition he seems 
to have met the king of Gauda, who is also called Magadhadhipa, 
not far from the * Vindhya region,’ and defeated him in a fierce 
battle, in which the vassals and nobles of the eastern king. 
appeared “ like sparks of light issuing from a shooting-star." 
After the battle the Magadhüdhipa was pursued and slain by 


' BY, Vol, IX, pp. 41-47. I have accepted a comparatively earlier dato for the 
events, эз ths oyaq seeks Apparently took place during the reign of the great-grandfather of = 
thadsnor. The conqusrota having died during the life-time of their father, the next king — 

‘mentioned in the inscription is the father of the donor. ^ 
| * IV, 192-46. — ; $ - i P 
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Yasovarman, who then proceeded eastwards and compelled the ^ 
Vanga king though ‘powerful in the possession of a large number 
of warlike elephants’ to acknowledge him as his suzerain.' It 
is not certain who this ruler of. Magadha-Gauda was; but that 
he was a powerful sovereign is clear from the fact that his domi- 
nions extended from the borders of Vanga (Eastern Bengal) to the 
Vindhyas. Possibly he was one of the Saila rulers referred to 
above who conquered Kasi and Pundra in about the first quarter 
of the 7th century A.D. It is significant that the Saila prince 
Srivardhana, who is probably not far removed from the 2nd 
quarter of the Sth century, is called ‘the lord of the Vindhya' 
(Vindhyesvara), the very mountain not far from which the two 
armies met for the first time. It is not improbable that the 
Vanga (Samatafa) king defeated by Yasovarman was one of the 
Khadga rulers referred to above. The success of Yasovarman 
was however short-lived, and not long after 736 A.D., he fell a 
victim to the ambition of the Karkota king Lalitiditya Mukta- 
pida, probably known to the Chinese as Mu-to-pi.* We are told 
by Kalhana that after annexing the dominions of the Капай] king, 
Lalitiditya ‘ proceeded with ease to the eastern ocean ' and 
reached the ** Gauda land." * Another invasion of Bengal-Bihar 
was probably undertaken by the Kāmarūpa king fSri-Harsa. 
(Harisa?), who is referred to in the Pasupati inscription of his 
son-in-law Jayadeva of Nepal (1532 153 + 595 — 748 A.D?) as the 
ruler of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands." This 
appears to have been followed by the invasion of the Kashmirian 
king Jayaptda, who is reported by Kalhana to have visited the _ 
lands east of Prayága in the course of his adventures in the саму — 
part of his reign (c. 762-63 A.D.). We are told that — 


© * Ibid, verses 354, 414-20. Р x^ e 
Ы — Btoin's Trans., Vol. I, pp. 88-89. 
ally note. the vores 323-39 which аео i sans 
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reached ‘the city of Paundravardhana, subject to the king of 
Gaula and at that time protected by а prince called Jayanta," 
Th» Kashmirian monarch married Kalyanadevi, the daughter of 
Jayanta, and after conquering ‘ the chiefs of the five Gaudas' 
(Pafica-Gaul-adhipan), made his father-in-law their sovereign. 
Though it is not impossible that there may be some grain 
of historical fact in the stories of the adventures of Jay&pida, 
all attempts to identify Jayanta must remain problematical.' 
As a result of all these invasions the lower Ganges valley 
must have been reduced to a chaotic condition. The Lama 
Tirana&tha, referring to the condition of this region just before 
the election of Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty, says : 
* There was no longer any member of it (the royal family of 
the Candras) a king; in Odivisa, in Bengal and the other five 
provinces to the east, each Ksatriya, Brahman, and merchant 
(Vaisya ?) constituted himself king of his surroundings, but 
there was no king ruling the country." * The anarchic condition 
is more vividly expressed by the expression M@tsyanyaya@ which 
is applied by the Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapala to 
deseribe the condition of North-eastern India before the election 
of Gopala.* i 
In the last paragraph I have indirectly placed Gopala in the 
Sagianing of the зззэп4 half of the Sth century. There has been 
recently mach discussion on the chronology of the Palas. We do 
noi propose here £o enter into a detailed examination of this 
jiestion. It will ba sufficient if we remember the foundation 
#2125 03 which all schemes of Pala chronology must inevitably 
rest. [n the ease of the nine kings from Gopāla to Mahipala, 
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these are: (1) The date Saka 705 expired (783-84 A.D.) 
supplied by the Jaina Harivaméa for Indrayudha, who must be 
identified with the Mahodaya ruler Indraraja of the Bhagalpur 
grant of Nàr&yanapála, who was dethroned by Dharmapala. 
(2) The synchronism of Dharmapala with the Rástraküta Govinda 
ILI (793-814 A.D.) established by the identification of Dharma 
and Cakrāyudha, mentioned in the Sanjan plates of Amogha- 
varga as surrendering themselves to Govinda III, with the 
Dharmapála and Cakrayudha of the Bhagalpur grant of Nara- 
yanapala. (3) The Vikrama year 1083 (A.D. 1026) given in the 
Sarnath inscription for Mahipála (I). (4) The synchronism of 
Rajendra Cola and Mahīpāla established by the former's Tiru- 
malai inscription, which records an attack made by the Cola 
king upon the lower Ganges valley in about 1021-25 A.D. (5) 
And the synehronism of  Nàgabhata (с. 807-33 A.D.) and 
Cakrüyudha established by the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscription of 
Bhoja (v. 9). The year 1026 A.D. for Mabtpala is usually taken 
by scholars to mark the end of his reign. Accepting that hypo- 
thesis for the time being, and counting backwards from'that date, 

we arrive at the date 769 A.D., for Dharmapala (1026—257 
=769 A.D.). In this caleulation we have two uncertain factors, 
viz., the yenr 1026 A.D. may not have been the last.year of 
Mahipála, and the period of 257 years which is the total of 
the reign-period so far known of the rulers from Dharmapala to 
Mahipàla does not take into account the unkuown reign-period of 
Vigrahapüla (IT). Again it is not certain that the reign-periods 
so far known were the last years of the reign of the respective 
sovereigns. Within these limitations, the dates of the rulers 
from Gopala to Mahipàla may be shown as follows : 


1. бора e. c. 165 A.D. (reign-period not known). 
w - 
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5. Nárüyapapála +. с. 843.897 A.D. ( reign-period во far known 

64 years). 

6. Rajyapile E с. 897-921 ( — oye 

. + 7. Gopila (II) < с. 021-978 n ( бу .. БҮӘ; uy 
B. Vigrahapüla (I) ... c.978- ? s ( $ +» not known). 

9. Mahipala (1) e. ©, 978-1026 œn ( „ +» 48 увага). 


The chronology proposed above is open to the obvious criticism 
which I have already pointed out. But the fact that any con- 
siderable increase in the reign-periods would push Dharmapala 
into the period 700-50 A.D., seems to indicate that the possible 
total excess of reign-periods cannot be large. A little elasticity 
in the chronological scheme may however be introduced if we 
place the date 1026 A.D, in the middle of Mahipala’s reign. The 
arguments so far advanced to prove that Mahipála was dead 
before 1026 A.D. do not appear to me to be at all conclusive. 
Even assuming that Mahipala died before 1026 A.D., his reign 
van only be moved back from that date by a few years, for any 
big gap would place Dharmapala in the period 750-60 A.D. ‘I'he 
division of Gauda into five divisions in c. 762-63 at the time of 


‚ Jayapida, is not consistent with what we know of Dharmapàla's 


reigny Butin view of the synchronism of Dharmapala with 
Govinda ПІ (c. 794-814 A.D.) and Nagabhata II (c. 815-33 
"A.D.) it would, I think, be safer if we push forward the period 
of Dharmapála's reign by another 14 years and place the last date 
of Mahipila in c. 1040 A.D. This would give Dharmapala a 
reign of 46 years (769-815 A.D.), which is not at all impossible 
in view of the fact that Taranatha assigns him a period of 64 
years. The reign-periods assigned by this historian sometimes, 
as in the case of Mahipala (I) and Ramapila, have been found 


io be approximately in agreement with the known dates of 


- 


‘above table with f, 
_proximations of the reign-periods of 
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the eight later Palas who followed Mahipila I, we have to take 
into consideration the. known reign-periods of these princes, 
which is 106 years. This however does not include the un- 
known reign-periods of three princes, and includes 4 years for 
Kumáàrapála, which, as we shall see is an uncertain quantity. 
In this connection we must bear in mind the synchronisms 
between Nayapála and  Vigrabapála (III) and the Tripuri 
Kalacuri Laksmi-Karnadeva (c. 1041-70 A.D.) and that between 
Ramapala, and Nanyadeva (c. 1097-1150 A.D.). The argu- 
ment that since in a MS, dated in 1120 A.D. the Nepal 
king Sadasivadeya is styled Raüjadhirüja-Parameévara, the 
supremacy of Nànyadeva over the Bagmati valley must have 
been over by that date, cannot be accepted as conclusive, for 
we have already shown elsewhere that Nepal rulers appear to 
have continued to assume imperial titles in spite of their subser- 
vient position.' Thus the theory based on this supposition that 
Vijayasena must have conquered North-Bengal and Tirhut in ° 
about 1120 A.D. from Madanapila and Nanyadeva loses its 
force, I have elsewhere shown reason to suppose that Nanya's 
reign may have continued even up to about the middle of the 
12th century A.D.* Again, in view of the fact that the Palas 
appear to have lingered on in Magadha till the middle of the 
= 12th century there is nothing impossible in supposing that 
Madanapála may have continued to rule for some time in Bihar 
a even after he ‘lost North-Bengal. Within the limitations which 
we have already pointed out, we can then propose the following 
table or the last eight Pala kings : 


10. Noyapi a, e. 1040-1055 A.D. (reign. -period so far known, 15 years). 
11. Vigrah ‚ с. 1055-1081 AD. (reigu-period 26 years). 


nbipāla an, e 083.9 — 
(бол (П), е.. 1098.2 






wo 6» » not known). 






wo (С. uay nob koowa): 


a 


“s 
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14. Rimapala, с. 1084-1126 A.D. (reign-period 42 vears). 


15. Kumürapiüla, c. 1126-1180 e Ce t 4 years ?). 

16. Gopila (III), о. 1180-? "do Cn vi not known). 
17. Madanapāla, e. 1180-1150 ., (o T 19 years). 

7 Govindapils, e. 1150-1162 ,, 

? Palapüla, c. 1162- ? 


We can introduce a little more elasticity in the chronological 
frame by placing Madanapila afew years later, for we do not 
know how long Govindapala ruled. A Gaya inscription gives 
the date V. E. 1232 as the 14th year, counting from the end of 
his reign. (Sri Gorindapüladeva-gata-ràjye-caturdasa-saravat- 
sare.) His,reign thus endedin c. 1162 A.D. But he may 
have ascended the throne of Magadha a few years after 1150 
A.D.' Palapala of the Jaynagar image inscription may have 
reigned for а few years after Govindapila. 

Turning now to the details of Pala history, we are first con- 
fronted with the question of their origin. In their inscrip- 
tions the Palas never claim any descent from any mythical or 
epic hero, which is such a common feature in the genealogical 
tables of many other dynasties of India. In the earliest grant 
of the dynasty, the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala, we are 
simply told that the family sprang from Dayitavispu, who is 
called Sarva-vidyüvadáta (sanctified by all sorts of knowledge). 
His son Vapyata (Bappata ? ) is described as Khanditarati ; 
and the latter's son Gopala was forced to accept the hands of the 
Goddess of Fortune in order to put an end to the condition of - 
anarchy (mütsyanyáya) then prevailing in North-eastern India. 
In the commentary of the Ramacarita the Palas are said to 
have sprung from the sea, while in the Kamauli grant of Vai- 
dyadeva they are said to have been born in Hs ey of the — 
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(vase Mihirasya). In the commentary of a Nepal MS. of the 
Astasáhasrika-Prajiapüramita written by Haribbadra in the 
reign of Dharmapala the latter is described as Rajabhatadi-ram- 
éa-patita, In the A’in-i-Akbari the Pàlas are described as a 
* Kayeth family.'' These are the facts on which must depend 
any discussion on the origin of the Palas. Of these we may 
reject the testimony of the A 'in-i-Alibari as very late. The state- 
ments of the Ramacarita and the Kamauli grant are also separa- 
ted from Gopàla by more than three hundred years. From the 
Khalimpur grant it appears that Dayitavisnu belonged to an 
educated plebeian family, which was probably neither Brahman 
nor Ksatriya. In the troublesome days that then prevailed in 
North-eastern India during the first half of the 8th century, 
the family must have soon found the sword to be more profitable 
than the pen. This transformation may have led to the foun- 
dation of the fortunes of the family. Vapyata and then Gopála 
appear to have met with considerable success in their new 
profession, to be deemed able to save the country from the 
grip of anarchy. Attempts have been made to show that 
the statement of Haribhadra means that Dharmapala was а 
descendant of Rajabhata, the son of Devakhadga of the Ashrafpur 
plates. Though the fact that the Palas and the Khadgas 
were both Bauddha families, may be considered favourable to 
such an identification, and there is no inherent difficulty 
about the chronological position of the two families, yet I think 
it is better not to push this theory too far. For it is 
‘doubtful whether Rüjabhatadi-vasssa-patita can really mean 
© всїоп of Rajabhata. Pandit H. P. 828021 took it to mean ‘the 





N =: - 
` EI, Vol, IV, | “ff, verses l4; MASB, Vol, ITI, No. 1, pp. 20-21; El, 
end -347 Эба ч „145 JASB, 1923, Vol. XIX (N.8.), p. 379 and fn. 2. 
im Haribhadra's commentary ia as follows т 
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descendant of a military officer of some king.’ Then it is 
curious that if the two predecessors of Gopila were really sprung 
from a royal dynasty they should be referred to as plebeians in 
the Khalimpur grant. It would require very strong proofs to 
show that a reigning family which could trace its descent to 
kings of the past would have remained silent about that 
connection in their genealogical tables. It is so unusual in 


India. 


Taranith informs us that Gopila first began to reign in 
Bengal and then brought Magadha under his power. Though 
mixed up with stories, the account of the Tibetan historian 
about the election of Gopala is in agreement with the Khalimpur 
grant. The statement that Gopàla was first raised to the throne 
of Bengal appears to be also supported by the commentary of the 
Rümacarita which refers to VarendrI as the janakabh& of Rima- 
pila. The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva also refers to the 
recovery of the janakabhü by Ramapala, which is taken by some 
scholars to mean Varendri.' The Monghyr grant of Devapala 
informs us that Сораја conquered the world up to the sea 
(vijitya yenā jaladhe vasundharam).? From the fact that his 
son was able to undertake extensive military campaigns it is not 
improbable that Gopala fully consolidated his position before he 
died. The Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapila compares him with 
Lokanatha Dagabala (Buddha), both being said to have overcome 
the Kamakaris In the Khalimpur record of his son he is given 
the epithet parama-Saugata. According to Taranath ‘he built 
the Nalandara temple not far from Otantapura and reigned for 
45 years. * We have по dated colophons of MSS. or inscrip- 
tions of his reign. 


` TA, Vol. IV, 1875, p. 385; Ef, Vol. IV, pp. 218-54, verse 4; MASB, Vol, TIT, 


No. 1, p. 31, 1, 83; ЕТ, Vol. IT, pp. 347-58; Gaudalekhamala, рр. 127 ff. 
* EI, Vol, ХУШ, p. 304. : 
` ТА, 1886, Vol. XV, p. 301. — Е Jd 
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Gopila was succeeded by Dbarmapala, his son by Dedda- 
devi, The Khalimpur grant of this king refers to his extensive 
conquest in Northern India. Weare told that “ with a sign of 
his gracefully moved eyebrows he installed the illustrious king 
of Kanyakubja, who readily was accepted by the Bhoja, Matsya, 
Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara and Kira kings, 
bowing down respectfully with their diadems trembling, and for 
whom his own golden coronation jar was lifted by the delighted 
elders of Pancála," (V. 12.) In connection with this state- 
ment, there is in the preceding verse (V. 11), a veiled reference 
to Mahendra being terrified at the movements of his armies. 
The political events hinted at in these two verses are partly 
indicated by verse З of the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapila, 
which runs as follows: ‘‘ This mighty one (i.e. Dharmapala) 
again gaye the sovereignty which he had acquired by defeating 
Indrarāja and other enemies, to the begging Cakrayudha, who 
resembled a dwarf in bowing ; just as formerly Bali had given 
the sovereignty (of the three worlds) which he had acquired by 
defeating Indra and his other enemies (the gods) to the begging 
Cakrayudha (Visnu), who had descended to the earth as a 
dwarf." * The three verses when read together seem to imply 
that Dharmapala, after having extended his power over a large 
portion of Northern India, dethroned one Indrarája of Kanauj 
and installed in his place a feudatory of his named Cakrayudha. 
1f this Indraraja is identified with the Indrayudha of the Jaina 
Harivasasa, the ruler of the north (calculated from Vordhamina-~ 
Wadhwan in Kathiawar), who was ruling contemporancously 
with Vatsaraja of Avanti, the ruler of the east, evidently the 

Gurjara-Pratthüra king of that name then, it would appear that 
Dharmapala achieved considerable military and diplomatic 


— 


success in Northern India sometime after 783-84 A.D. To 
"Kielborn, when editing the Khalimpur grant in 1896-97, the 
, Vol. IV, pp. 243 ff. ; Kielhorn soggeated that Deddadevi was * the daughter of 


Tr 


ifi but his interpretation has been opposed in Gaudalekhamálà, р. 12. 
Jo ZN. р. 307. ë 
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name of Cakrayudha, king of Kanauj was a mystery, But 
since then the discovery of other inscriptions of contemporary 
reigning families of India has solved the difficulty. These are 
in brief as follows: verse RO of the Radhanpur grant of the 
Rüsiraküta Govinda III (Saku 730=808 A.D.) tells us that 
Dhora (Dhruva) drove into the trackless forest Vatsaraja ‘ who 
boasted of having with ease appropriated the fortune of Gauda,’ 
and ‘took away from him, not merely the two Gauda umbrellas 
of state but also his fame.'' As the Wani grant of the same 
king (Saka 730 = 807 A.D.), which contains the same verses as 
the Radhanpur grant, does not contain verse 15 of the latter, 
which refers to defeat of the ‘ Gurjara ' by Govinda,—a victory 
so decisive that the Gurjara king's whereabouts were not known 
to any—it is possible that the tinal defeat of the Gurjara may 
have occurred between the two dates of the grants (807-808 
A.D.). The identity of this Gurjara king is probably revealed 
by the Sanjan grant of Amoghavarsa (Saka 793= 871 A.D.), 
which, besides referring to the victory of (Dhruva) Dharaüvarsa 
over the Gauda king, tells us that Govinda III defeated in battle 
Nügabhata, and as the former advanced to the springs of the 
Himalayas ‘‘ those (kings) Dharma and Cakrayudha surrendered 
of themselves." Line 12 of the Baroda grant of Karka II 
(Saka 734=812-13 A.D.) seems to refer to a conflict of Dhruva 
and the Gauda king between the Ganges and the Jumna.' 
Verse 9 of the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscription of Bhoja tells us 
that his grandfather М№арарһаба (c. 815-33 A.D.)* defeated 
'Cakrüyudha whose lowly demeanour was manifest from his 
dependence on others,’ * while the next verse of the same inscrip- 
tion refers to the defeat of the lord of Уайда (Vañgapati) at 





ex. 
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the hands of the Gurjara king. Without going into details 
we may say that the statements of the Pala records are 
substantially borne out by the Gurjara and Rastraküta inscrip- 
tions. It seems likely that after the fall of YaSovarman 
(c. 731-36 A.D.) there was no effective government in the 
Gaügaá-Yamuna valley. Taking advantage of the weakness 
of the Kanauj prince Indráyudha (с. 783-84 A.D.), Dharmapala 
invaded Northern India and placed his own nominee on the 
throne of Kanauj. But he had soon to meet other rivals in the 
persons of the Gurjara Vatsaraja and Nagabhata 11, and the 
Rástrakütas Dhruva and Govinda III. The struggle for the 
possession of the rich lands of the upper Ganges was thus 
trilateral and may be represented by the following table :— 


Dharmapüla | Vatsarüja (с. 783-84 A.D.) | Dhruva (179-94 A.D.) 
(с. 769.815 A.D.) | Nagabhata (c. 815-83 A.D.) Govinda III (c. 794-814 A.D.) 


The success of the Palas appears to have been of short 
duration. At any rate if the Rüstraküta records are to be 
believed, both Cakráyudha and Dharmapfla were in distress 
evidently due to the attack of Nagabhata sometime before 814 
A.D. Thus Dharmapála's imperial position in Northern India 
had vanished, and if the Sanjan plates mean anything, he tried 
to form an alliance with the Ráüstraküta Govinda ITI for check- 
ing Nagabhata II. Аз verse 22 of the same inscription shows, 
the alliance probably resulted in the defeat of Nagabhata about 
807-08 A.D.;' but the advance of the Rástraküta army up to the 
Vindhyas was probably not faveurable to the re-establishment 
of Pala hegemony in Northern India.* 


` JL, Vol. X, p. Ыы. 

* The Monghyr grant of Devopila tells us that Dharmapala in the course of his 

gos advanced up to Keddra-tirtha, Goigaságara aud Gokarya while according to the 

* prajasti of Gurava Mira, Garga in naid to have made Dharma the sorereign of the 

RI, Vol. XVIII, p. 304; Мої. II, рр. 100 f. The places mentioned by the 
marked the extreme limits of Pala hegemony. 
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According to the Bhagalpur inscription of Nariyanapala 
and the Badal prasasti of Gurava Misra, Dharmapila was assisted 
in his military campaigns by his younger brother Vakpila and 
his Brahman minister Garga. 

Dharmapila married Rannidevi, the daughter of the Rāş- 
trakata Parabala, who has been identified with a prince of the 
same name whose Pathari (Long. 78°15’, and Lat. 2.^56', Bhopal 
Agency, C.P.) pillar inscription is dated in V.E. 917 (e. 861 
A.D). If this Parabala was really the father-in-law of 
Dharmapala, his inscription must have been incised very late 
in the life of the Rastrakata chief. From his seal as well as 
his title Parama-saugata, it is clear that DharmapSla was a 
Buddhist. But it isa curious commentary on his Buddhism 
that the Monghyr grantof his son should give him the credit 
for making the castes (rarnün) conform to their proper rules 
(scadharme). According to Tibetan tradition it was Dharma- 
pala who built the celebrated Buddhist monastery of Vikrama- 
«1а on a hill situated on the bank of the Ganges. We have 
the following records of the reign of Dharmapala : 

(1) Bodhgaya stone inseription.—Discovered by Cunning- 
ham in the south of the Mahübodhi temple at Bodbgaya. It is a 
short inscription of 9 lines incised on a stone bearing the figure 
of Visnu, Sūrya, and Sri (Bhairava ?). It records the instal- 
lation at Mahabodhi of a four-faced (image) of Mahadeva 
(Mahüderascaturmukhiah) and the construction of a puskarini 
ata cost of 3,000 drammas by Keśava, the son of the езе 
(4ilabhit) Ujjvala in the 26th year of king Dharmapala.* 

(2) Khalimpur grant.—Purchased from a cultivator of the ` 
village of Khalimpur, near Gaur in the маа 


' 
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plate (written on both sides, 334-29 lines) surmounted by а 
highly wrought ornament soldered on the top of it. The main 
part of the ornament is a seal formed by five concentric rings. 
On the upper part ofthe seal is а wheel on a pedestal with 
a deer facing on either side. Immediately below we have 
the legend S$riman-Dharmapüladevah. Then comes the gene- 
alogy of the donor. The inscription was issued from Patali- 
` putra-samávásita-Srimaj-jayaskandhüvara by Paramasaugato- 
Maharajadhiraja-Srimad-Dharmapaladevah. The grant which 
is dated in his 32nd year, records the gift of the three villages 
of Kraufca$vabhra, Madhasalmali and Palitaka in the Visaya 
of Mahantaprakasa, attached to the Mandala of Vyaghratati in 
the Pundravardhana-Bhukti and the village of Gopippali in 
з the Amragandika-Mandala attached to the Visaya of Sthálikkata 
I to the temple of Nanna-Narayana-bhattaraka, established by 
Mahas@mantadhipati Nárüyanavarman. The grant was made 
_ at the request of this officer, and the Dutaka of the grant was 
the Yuvaraja Tribhuvanapala. The description of the camp 
at Pàtaliputra, beginning with Sa Ahalu Bhagirathi-patha 
pravartamüna and ending with padata-bhara-nanvad-avaneh 
first occurring in this inscription after verse 13, became the 
stereotyped description of the Jaya-skandhavaras of the Palas in 

all subsequent grants.' 
(3) A MS. of the Haricarita-kavya by Caturbhuja, contain- 
ing the statement that one of his ancestors, Svarnarekha, got the 
š village of Karañja in Varendri as a Sasana from Nrpa Dharma- 
‘pala. ‘Suvarnarekha is described in the passage as Sruti- 
 smrti-purana-pada-pravimab, and was apparently a Brahman 
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Rajshahi, North Bengal, clay seals have been discovered bear- 
ing the name Sri-Dharmapàla-deva." 

The evidence of these records shows that Dharmap§la ruled 
atleast for 32 years, and held sway over territory extending 
from P&taliputra to Rajshahi. I have already discussed the 
reasons for thinking that he reigned for a longer period which 
according to my calculation is 46 years (769-815 A.D.), and it is 
likely that he ruled directly over a more extensive area than 
the evidence of the inscriptions at present indicates. In his 
Khalimpur plate the Yuvaraja Tribhubanapala is mentioned 
as the Dataka of the grant. Though not explicitly mentioned 
as such, he is usually taken by scholars to have been the eldest 
son and heir of Dharmapala. As in the subsequent inscriptions 
Devapala is mentioned as son and successor of Dharmapala, 
it is supposed that he must have died during his father's 
lifetime. This is a possible explanation, though the likelihood 
of an Asoka ог Aurangzib ousting their elder brothers 
who were de-facto Yuvardjas is not entirely eliminated. It 
should also be noticed that in Indian history a  Yuvaràja, 
unless it is established on other evidence, should not necessarily 
be taken as the eldest son. In the case of Devapala 
hewever the suggestion of any violence at the time of his 
accession appears to be contradicted by verse 12 of his 
Monghyr grant, which tells us that he succeeded to his father's 
dominions without any trouble (nirupaplacam), even as the 
Bodhisattva got Saugatam padam. 

In the Pala records Devapala appears as a mighty conqueror. - 
We are told in his Monghyr grant that during his victorious 


expeditions his war-elephants reached the Vindhyas, while his ` 


cavalry roamed about in the Kamboja country (V. 13). In ano- 
ther verse of the same inscription, the | велиси us that 
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this king enjoyed the whole region bounded on the north by the 
Himalayas, in the south by Каша? bridge (4-setoh prathita-da- 
Sdsya-ketu-kirteh), and by the abodes of Varuna and Laksmi 
(i.e., the oceans), on the east and the west (V. 15). In the 
Bhagalpur grant of Nirayanapala Jayapala, a son of Vakpila and 
grandson of Gopala, claims to have undertaken successful expe- 
ditions at the direction of Devapala. We are told that at his 
approach the lord of Utkala took fright and fled from his capi- 
‘tal, while the king of Pragjyotisa only continued to rule in his 
kingdom in safety when he agreed to hold the commands of Jaya- 
pala on his proud head (V. 6). The Badal pillar inscription 
of the time of Guravamisra also supplies interesting information 
on the victories of Реуар а. From this — we find 
the names of three ministers of Devapala : 
Devapüla ... Darbhapini=Sarkara-devi. 
» — TEE Reli de 

(Gaudeívara) ., ? .. Kedüra Miára = Vavva. 

We are told by the composer of this pragasti that, aided b 
the diplomacy (niti-kausala) of his minister Darbhapani, Deva- 
pala made tributary the whole region from Revà's father (Vin- 
dhyas) to the father of Gauri (Himalayas) and from the eastern 


to the western ocean whose waters are red with the rays of the 


E and setting. sun’ (V. 5). Thanks again to the wise coun- 
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sufficient evidence to show that Devapala really had some mili- 
tary success. The chief rivals of the Palas at this period were 
the Gurjaras and the Rastrakütas. The contemporary princes 
may be arranged in the following tabular form : 

Devapala Nügabhata (с. 815-833 A.D.) | Amoghavarga 

(с. 815-854 A.D.) | Riimabbadra : (814-77 A.D.) 
Bhoja (c. 836-00 A. D.) 

In describing the career of Dharmapala we have already 
noticed how his preliminary success appears to have been ended 
by the vigorous attack of Nagabhata IT, who may have even 
captured Kanauj by ousting Cakrayudha. But the success of the 
Gurjara combined the other claimants for Kanauj against him. 
If we are to believe the Rastrakata records, the Gurjaras were 
defeated and the triumphant Deccani army advanced up to the 
Himalayas. What happened after this is not clear. Whether 
Nagabhata still held Капай}, or whether Cakrayudha was restor- 
ed to his throne, is uncertain. But it is likely that the alliance 
between Govinda and Dharmapala which is hinted at in the Sanjan 
plates did not last long; for the Nilgund inscription of Amogha- 
varsa tells us that Govinda III fettered the Gaudas.' But the 
death of Govinda III in c. 814 A.D. and the internal dissensions 
of the Rastrakiitas which followed must have come as a welcome 
relief to the Раја." The death of Nigabhata II in about 933 A.D. 
and the accession of the weak Ràmabhadra further helped Deva- 
pala to realize his ambition.’ He may have again recovered the 
same position in Northern India which was enjoyed by his father 
Dharmapala for some time. But as the Barah grant of Bhoja, 
dated in 836 А, D., tells us that it was issued from Mahodaya, 








it must be inser] that either Devapala lost ground — the ` 
latter part of his reign or that Kanauj remained under the — 
jaras since the time of Nagabbata II and could not be — 


* dA, Vol. VEL p.109, line 8. 
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by the Palas.‘ Indeed verse 18 of the Gwalior inscription which 
refers to Bhoja's victory over Dharmapila's son appears to indi- 
cate a Gurjara success over Devapala.” 

The recent discovery of the Nálandà copper-plate of Devapala 
has thrown an interesting sidelight on the history of Bengal and 
Bihar of this period. The plate records the grant of five villag- 
es in the Vigayas of Rajagrha and Gaya by the Раја king at the 
request of Suvarnadvipddhipati Maharaja — Bálaputradeva, 
grandson of a Sailendra king of Yaca-bhumi. The land was 
intended for the upkeep of a Buddhist monastery built by the 
Sailendra king at Nalanda.” As Yava-bhümi and Suvarnadvipa 
have been identified with the islands of Java and Sumatra this 
record is an evidence of intercourse between the lower Ganges 
valley and the islands of the East Indian Archipelago in the 
middle of the 9th century. There may have been a regular pil- 
grim-traffic, possibly by sea, between these islands and the 
mouths of the Ganges. 

The following records of Devapala’s reign have so far been 
discovered : 

() Monghyr grant.—Discovered in Monghyr in 1780. 
Single plate of thick copper written on both sides (28 +29 lines). 
On the top of it is soldered a seal; im the central panel of this is 
the well-known Sarnath device, the dharma-cakhra, with two 
antelopes at the sides. Underneath is the royal name Sri- 
Devapaladevasya. The inscription opens with a verse in praise 
of Buddba, and then gives the genealogy of the donor 
from Gopàla. It was issued from Sri-Mudgagiri-samavasita- 
Srimaj-jayaskandhavara by Ps,-P.-Pb.-M.-Sri-Dharmap@ladeva- 
padanudhyata Ps.-P.-Pb.-M.* Sriad-Devapiila, and records 

* BI, Vol. V. p. 21. 

* тыз, Vol. XVII, pp. 99 @. 

* For the Sailendras see JERAS, 1887-89, XVII, Part II, pp. 1-10; EI, Vol. 
ХҮП, рр. 310 f. See also іо tbi» connection The Yupa Inscriptions of King 
Milacarman from Koster (East Borneo), edited by Dr. Vogel, pp. 202 1. 


|  * MHenceforth these titles will be repreacnted in abbreviation аж followa : Parama- 
= Ps., Paramelnara =P., Paramabhat{araka Pò., Mahardjddhirdja = M. 
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the gift of Mesiki-grama, in Krimili-Visaya and Sri-Nagara 
(mod. Patna district)-Bhukti, to the Bhatta-pravara Wihe- 
karñta Мібга in the year 33 of the king's reign. The Dütaka of 
the inscription was the son of the donor, Yuvurdja Rajyapala.’ 
(2) Nalanda grant.—Unearthed at Nalanda in 1921. Single 
plate: 42 lines (obverse), and 24 lines (reverse). The seal is 
the same as in the Monghyr grant. The introductory portion 
(first 25 lines) is identical with the same portion of the Monghyr 
plate. This record was also issued from Mudgagiri, but is 
posterior to the other record by six years, being dated in year 
39. Genealogy same as in the Monghyr grant. It records that 
Devapiladeva, at the request of Suvarnadvipadhipati Maharaja- 
Snri-V(B)alaputradeva, granted five villages, four of which lay in 
Rajagrba-Visaye of Srinagara-Bhukti while the’ other lay in 
Gaya-Visaya. The grant was made for the upkeep of the 
monastery built at Nalanda by the said king of Suvarnadvipa 
(Sumatra ?). The endowment is entirely Buddhist. The 2nd 
side of the plate introduces the Dūtaka of the grant, who 
is referred to as Dharmüdhikare'smin.* Sri-V(B)alavarma- 
Vyüghratati-Mandalüdhipati? Them follows an account of 
Bilaputradeva. We are told that there was a king of 
Yava-bhümi who was a Sailendra-varisatilaka. Не had a son. 
As Paulomi was to Indra, so was Tari the agramahigsi to this 
son. Тага was the daughter of the great ruler Dharmasetu 
(Varmasetu ?) of the lunar race (Rajnah Soma-kuldnvayasya 


* The plate was first pabliahed in 1788 in Vol. I, pp. 193 ff. of the Asiatic Researches. 
‘The inscription then myateriously diss 
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mahatah Dharmasetoh), As the son of Suddhodana was born 
of Мауй, во was born of her the illustrious Balaputra. 
Having realised the transitoriness of wealth and attracted by 
the excellences of Nalandi he built a vihdra in that place. 
Though the inscription is Buddhist, it is significant that in the 
last verse a hope is Caprona for the continuance of the grant 
in the following words: '*as long as the Ganges has her limbs 
agitated by the extensive plaited hair of Hara, '—etc.! 

(3) Ghosrawa stone inscription.—The stone was discovered 
7 miles sonth of the town of Bihar in the village of Ghosrawa 
in 1848. It has 19 lines of Sanskrit verse, and records the 
establishment of a Vajrasana by a Buddhist monk, Viradeva. 
The inscription opens with verses in praise of Tajrasana 
(Buddha), and then gives an account of Viradeva. In Nagara- 
hüra (near mod. Jalalabad), the ornament of the countries of 
Uttarapatha, there was born Rajasakha-dvijavara Indragupta, 
who married Rajjeka. Their son Viradeva after reading the 
Vedas and having finished other studies (Sastras) went to 
Kaniska-mahd-vihira (near modern Peshawar), and became a 
disciple of acarya SarvajüaSanti. After some time Viradeva 
‘came to Mahübodhi in order to worship Vajrisana. From that 


. place he went (0. Yasovarmapura * to see sahadesi-bhiksus. There 


Һе remained for а long time and received worship from the 
 bhuvanádhipa-Devapála, - and later on was appointed as the 
director of the Nülandá (modern Baragaon) monastery. He 
th built a bhavana as high as Kailása peak for Vajrasana.* 
Nalanda image-inseription.—The inscription is incised 


AX on a metallic image of Barhkargaps — at Nalanda.* 
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The evidence of these records show that like his father 
Devapala at least retained his hold on Bihar and North Bengal. 
As we have already suggested, there is evidence that he wielded 
greater power than the distribution of his inseriptions would 
suggest.' We have again no means of knowing his exact reign- 
period. "Táranütha assigns him 48 years, while his inscriptions 
so far discovered give us his 39th year. "Though it is not un- 
likely that he may have reigned for some time after this, the 
years c. 815-54 A.D. assigned to him in our chronology may be 
taken as à rough approximation of his reign-period.* The Pala 
records are silent abont the names of any queen of Devapala, 
and mention only one son, the Yuvaraja Rajyapala, who was 
the Dütaka of the Monghyr grant issued in the 23rd year of 
his reign, As he is not mentioned in any subsequent Pala 
records, it has been usually assumed that he died during the 
reign of his father. As nothing indicates that the next ruler 
succeeded to the throne peacefully, and, on the contrary, there 
appears to have been a palace revolution, the arguments applied 
in the case of Tribhuvanapála' apply with more force in his 
case. But if it is to be supposed that he died before his father, 
T would suggest that the event may have taken place before the 
29th year of Devapala and this would explain the rather unusual 
procedure of appointing an officer of North Bengal to serve as 


` The statements in the Badal prefasti that Devapala always stood at the gate 
awaiting the leisure of hi» Brahmen minister Darbbapltgi and that he sat: 





trombling before bim should not be coupled with the election of Gop&la, ax in 
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Dütaka in a grant of land in Bihar, executed in Monghyr. In 
any case the Pála inscriptions always represent Vigrahapila I 
as the successor of Devapala. In the Badal prasasti king Süra- 
pala is placed between Devapala and Nárüyanapala. Thus it is 
likely that Vigrahapala I and $Sürapála were names of the 
same person. The relationship of this Vigrahapaála-Sürapála 
with Devapala has however given rise to considerable differences 
of opinion. In the Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal Dr. Hoernle stated : * It seems clear from this (Amgachi) 
grant that Vigrahapala was not a nephew, but a son of Devapala; 
for the pronoun “ his son '' (tat-sūnu%) must refer to the nearest 
preceding noun which is Devapala. In the Bhagalpur grant 
this reference is obscured through the interpolation of an inter- 
mediate verse in praise of Jayapüla, which makes it appear 
as if Vigrahapala were а son of Jayapüla.' Mr. Maitreya 
held that, since in both these grants Devapala is distinctly 
called Jayapala’s pwrvaya, they must be brothers. Dr. Kielhorn 
on the other band expressed the opinion that Vigrahapala- 
Sūrapāla was the son of Jayapala, and the grandson of Vakpala, 
"the second son of Сораја I. This view seems to be supported by 
the fact that the names of Vakp&la and Jayapála are entirely 
omitted from the inscriptions of Dharmapala and Devapala, and 
regularly appear in the inscriptions of the descendants of Vigraha- 
pala I, which is explained only by assuming that they were the 
grandfather and father of that кіпа. It is also significant that 
in the.inscriptions which follow Vigrahapala I the victories of 
Devapüla's reign are mainly ascribed not to Devapala himself 
but to Јауараїа, which finds a parallel in the Badal pragasti, 
which ascribes the victories to the ministerial family. But the 
latter is a private inscription the main object of which was to 
praise the family of Garga. The praise of Vakpala and Jayapala 
* Part П, Appendix П, p. 206. 
* Gaugalekhamald, pp. 65-86 f., notes, 


* BI, Vol. VIII, Appendix I, p. 17, fn. 6. 
* Bañgalar Itihds, 9nd Ed., Vol. T, р. 318. 
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im the official records of Vigrabapála's successors appears to be 
meaningless unless we assume that they were specially connected 

with Vigrahapála I in the way that Kielhorn has suggested. 

-  Vigrahapüla I appears to be a rather shadowy personality, 

Though it is sometimes said of him that he was the cause of 

infinite trouble to his enemies, or that he was a veritable enemy- a 
destroying Indra, no definite victories are ascribed in any in- Ш 
scription to him. Our suspicions seem to be confirmed by V. 17 
of the Bhagalpur grant of his son Nàrayanapüla, which runs as 
follows: ‘" Let asceticism be mine and the kingdom thine. 4 
Thus two men have spoken to two others, Vigrahapñla to him 

and Sagara to Bhagiratha.'' This appears to be a clear hint that - 
Vigrahapala I abdicated in favour of his son. Another hint of _ 
his peaceful disposition seems to be contained in V. 7 of the Ri: 
same inscription, which compares him with Ajatasatru, which - 
was a name of the elder Pandava Yudhisthira.! The same _ 
verse informs us that Vigrahapüla married Lajja, the ornament — 
of the Haihaya race (Haihaya-vamsa-bhisa). The Badal prasasti — M e 
informs us that Sürapála often attended the sacrificial ceremonies - г 
of his Brahman minister Kedara Misra, and with bent head and DET 
his soul bathed in the waters of faith, received the holy waters — E 
(У. 15). То this king are ascribed two inscriptions incised on TH" ue 
the pedestal of two images of Buddha. These are said to have 
been found somewhere in Bihar and are supposed to contain the 
name of Uddandapura (mod. town of Bihar). "The inscri э 
tions record that the images were installed Бу P 
Buddhist monk of Sind, in the 3rd year of Surapala.* 


- 
a 
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‚ Vigrahapala I was succeeded by his son Nārāyaņapāla. 
Though very few political facts are known for his long reign, 
yet from the number and distribution of his records be appears 


to have been a more substantial figure. The following records 


are known for his reign : 

(1) Gaya stone inscription. —At present lying in the court- 
yard of the Visnupada temple at Gaya. It contains 16 lines of 
“very incorrect Sanskrit, like that of the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
of Nepal ;' very carelessly incised. The purpose of the inscrip- 
tion is to record the erection of a monastery for Brahmanical 
ascetics by a man named Bhāņdadeva in the 7th year of king 
Магауапараӣја.' 

(2) Indian Museum stone inscription, —T wo lines incised 
on ‘a long piece of carved stone, probably a portion of a pedestal. 
Most probably it came with other sculptures from the Behar 
Museum.’ Its find-place is not definitely known. The inscrip- 
tion records the creation of an image in the 9th year of Parames- 
vara-Nürü&yanapaladeva by the Andhra-vaisayika Sakya-bhikgu 
Sthavira Dharmamitra.* 

"*(3) Bhagalpur grant.—Discovered in Bhagalpur, in Bihar. 
Single plate written on both sides; 54 lines (front side 29 and 
‘back 26). The usual seal contains the legend Sri-Narayanapdla- 


_devasya. The inscription begins with a verse in praise of Loka- 
matha Daéabala (Buddha), then gives the genealogy of the Palas 


from Gopàla to the donor. Verse З contains the famous passage 
about the relationship of Dharmapála with Indrarüja and 
Cakrayudha of Kanauj. From this inscription onwards 
‘Vakpala and Jayapila regularly appear in the genealogical 
tables of Pala inscriptions, and the victories of Devapila's 
| are ascribed to ANM. The Sasana was issued 








a MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 60-61, 
oiod XE Vidyivinod in the Baúgiya Sahitya-Paritat-Patrikd, Vol 
en edited in AASB, Vol. V, No. , p. 02. 


9? 
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ль grant of Mukutika-gràma іп Kaksa-Visaya in "Tira-Bhukti 
ü (mod. Tirhut) by  Ps.-M. Vigrahapaladeva-padanudhyata 


P.-Pb-M. Nürüyanapaladeva, to the temple of Siva-bhattaraka 
and Pagupata-dc@rya-parisad at KalaSapota. The gift was made 
in the 17th year of the king. In lines 38-39 tle king boasts 
of having built 1,000 temples for the said Siva in the same 
locality. The Dalaka of the grant was Bhatfa Gurava “ who 
knew the meaning of the idea of Brahman...was extremely 
well-read in all the Srutis together with their agas, and per- 
formed great yajñas.* The record was incised by Mañkhadasa, 
who is described as Sat-Samatata-janma. It is to be noticed 
that the title Paramasaugata does not occur here among the- 
f titles of the king.' 

(4) Badal pillar inscription.—Found incised on a stone 
monolith ata distance of 3 miles from Badal in Dinajpur district, 
Northern Bengal. It contains 29 lines. Characters are well 
engraved and skilfully formed. 'The first 28 lines are in Sans- 
krit verse. The proper object of the inscription was to record 
in verses 27-28 the erection of a Garuda-stambha, i.e., a pillar 
bearing on its top a figure of the mythical bird Garuda, by the 
Brahman Gurava Misra, who was a minister of Narayanapála. > 
But the epigraph is really а panegyric on Gurava Misra and his ' 
ancestors, who served as counsellors and ministers of the Palas 
from Dharmapila to Nārāyaņāpāla. Kielhorn had suggested 
that this Gurava is identical with the Bhatta Gurava mentioned 
as the Dütaka of the Bhagalpur grant. The inscription was 
incised by Satradhara Visnubhadra. The upper part of the 
pillar with the figure of ‘the foe of the serpents’ is broken off 
and is now missing." e 


* First edited by Dr. R. D. Mitra in JASB, Vol. XLVII, Part Т, p. 984. n wal 
re-edited by Holtzech іо ТА, Vol. XV, pp , 304 ff. ‘The text is reprinted in ш» Qawjale- - z 
khamala with notes, Joi now preserved in tbe Asati Sosisty of Bengal. ' 

UM * Discovered in 1180 by Obarlas Wilk — lished а translation of epigraph 







© Nol. XLIII, Part I, pp. 350 
Re-edited in Ga 
^ ) 


J 
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à; (5) Uddandapura image-inscription.—The inscription is 
incised on a brass image of Parvati. It is a votive inscription, 
and runs as follows: “' The pious gift of Tharuka, son of 
Ranaka Ucha (Utsa), resident of Uddandapura (mod. town of 
Bihar), in the 54th year of the reign of the illustrious 
Nārāyaņapāladeva.” ' 
> From these records it is clear that Nārāyaņapāla ruled for 
at least 54 years, and must have held a large portion of Bihar. 
In his case too, though we have plenty of vague praise, there is 
no evidence of his military activity or success. Even the Badal 

- prasasti fails to note any such victories for Gurava Misra, the 
minister of Narayanapala, as it mentions in the case of Garga, 
Darbhapani, or Kedira Misra, the ministers of Dharmapila and 


. Devapala. The reason for this becomes clearer when we look to 


the following table of the most important contemporary kings 
who had relations with the Palas :— 
Vigrabaphla I (c. 854-57 A.D.) | Вһоја (c. 836-90 A.D.) Amogbavarga (c. 814-77 


A.D.) 
Nür&yagsaphia (c. 857-911 A.D.) | Maheadrapàla І tc. TTO у Krepa П (c. 888-915 A.D.) 


The Nilgund stone inscription of Amoghavarsa (866 A.D.) in- 
forms us that the rulers of Айда, Уайда, and Magadha worshipped 
him. This statement is also found in the Sirur stone inscrip- 
tion (866-67 A.D.) of the same king.’ In the Deoli grant of 
Krsna III, Krsna IL is said to have initiated the Gaudas in. 
Vinayavrata and received worship from Angas, Magadhas and 
others.‘ Bhoja was already in the possession of Mahodaya as 
early as 836 A.D. His Gwalior inscription,'dated in 876 A.D., 


v Not get properly edited. Noticed in Вайда Its, 9pd Ed., Vol. Т, p. 395. 
— ү page, fo. 57; alsoin ГА, 1018, Vol. 47, pp. 109-110. 
Museum of the Babgiye Sahitya-Parisad. Tho inscrip- 
Samcat, 54. Sri.Uddandapura-cdstavya 
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informs us that he was bent upon “conquering the three worlds." ! 
During the remaining years of his reign and his son's rule there 
is unquestionable epigraphic evidence to show that the Gurjaras 
held the whole of Northern India from the Karnal district in the 
Punjab to the Kathiawar peninsula in the south,” and the 
borders of the Pala dominions in the east. In the Sagartal 
(Gwalior) inscription Bhoja claims to have burnt in the fire of 
his rage the powerful people of Bengal (brhad-vangan).” The 
success of the Gurjaras against the Pilas is shown by a series of 
inscriptions discovered in Bibar. A slab of stone bearing the 
figures of the ten incarnations of Visnu in the walls of à modern 
temple of Siva at Ramgaya (just opposite the temple of 
Gadidhar at Gaya on the other side of Phalgu) bears a short 
inscription, which tells us that it was a gift of a certain 
Sahadeva in the Sth year (from) the abhiseka of Mahendrapala.* 
Another image-inscription of the same king was discovered at 
Gunariya, near the Grand Trunk Road in the Gaya district. 1t 
is dated in year 9 of the same king.^ A third inscription of the 
same king was recently discovered at Itkhori in the Hazaribagh 
district, on an image of Тага." Another image inscription is 


reported to have been seen by Captain Kittoe ' while two other *— 


inscriptions said to have been discovered im Bihar and belonging 
to the reign of Mahendrapüla are preserved in the British 
Museum.’ Tt is thus clear that a large slice of Bihar including 


! [bids Vol. I, p. 156, V. 22, 

* E], Vol. 1, рр. 162 f., 186 @., 244 (T. ; Vol. IX, p. 3; Vol. V, pp. 208 ff. Hajataran- 
pim, V, 1515 TA, Vol. XV, p. 112; Etlía!, Vol. T, pp. 4, 21. 

з ASI, 1903-04, pp. 282, V. 21. Та EI, Vol. ХУШ, p. 109, VoAgün is read aa Vaseédn, 

* Cunningham, ASR, Vol, Ш, p. 123; MASB, Vol. V, No, 3, рр. 63-64. 

* Ibid, p. 64; Conningham, ASR, Vol. III, p. 126. 

* ASI, 1920-21, р. 35. 

' MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 63. 

* NKGWO, 1904, pp. 210-11. It »bould be noted that of these two records one 
is an image-inscription dated in Samrat 6, while the other contains 8 versos and in dated 
in байга! 2. The statement that they were discovered in Magadha is made by Mr. B. D. 
Banerji in MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 64, and Bañgalar Гелда, Ind Ed., Vol. I, p. 237, 
(а. 69. Kielhoro, who notices the tw» inscriptions, does not aay where they were originally 
found,and T do not кооз Mr. Banerji's aütbogity for his assertion. ; 
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- at least Gaya and Hazaribagh districts passed under the control 
of the Gurjaras. Bhoja had already obtained some successes 
against Devapala. The pressure was continued in the subsequent 
period; but it appears that up tothe 7th year of N@rayanapala, 
the Palas succeeded in holding Magadha against the Gurjaras, 
who were now at the head of a mighty empire. Аз I have 

already shown, Vigrahapala and Nar&yanapala appear to have been 
rather men of peace,and were no match for their powerful rivals. 
Their position seems to have grown worse when they also became 
the targets of the attacks of the Rastrakita sovereigns. It is 
indeed significant that during this long period of more than half 
a century (c. 854-911 A.D.) there is not a single allusion in the 
Pala records to a victory over the Gurjaras or the Rüstrakütas. 
The silence of the praéastikaras bears eloquent testimony to 
the decadent state of Pala power during these years. Our 
conclusion is remarkably confirmed by the recent discovery of a 
stone pillar-inscription of the 15th year of Mahendrapála in the 
northern Mandapa of the Paharpur vihāra in Rajshahizdistrict 
(North Bengal). The Dighwa-Dubauli plate of this Gurjara 
emperor, datedin V. 8. 955 (A.D. 898), records his grant of 
land in Sravasti-Bhukti (Gonda and Bahraich districts in U.P.) * 
So it seems that some time after the 17th year of Nàrüyanapüla 
(c. 874 A.D.) the Gurjaras gradually advanced eastward along the 
Northern bank of the Ganges, till in the 13th year of Mahendra- 
pala they annexed the whole of Tirhut and Northern Bengal. If 
the Uddandapura inscription of the 54th year of Nariyanapala 
has been correctly read we must suppose that the districts of 

Patna, Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas, all on 

‘the southern bank of the Ganges in Bihar still remained under 

“the Palas, who possibly also ruled over portions of west, east 


and south Bengal. But as the Gurjara inscriptions show, their 


edited, Discovered ia the recent excavations by the Superintendent of the 
Survey of the Eastern Circle. Noticed іа 4587, 1925-26, р. 141. 


correction of the date wrongly reed by Fleet os 
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western rivals had crossed the Gandak and the Son in an 
enveloping movement to strangle their precarious existence in 
Bihar and West Bengal. 

Nārāyaņapāla was succeeded by his son Rājyapāla. The 
Bangad grant of Mahipála informs us that this king constructed 
many temples with lofty halls and dug numerous tanks deep as 
the sea (V. 7).! The same inscription informs us that he married 
Bhagyadevi, the daughter of Tutgadeva, ‘ the moon in the family 
of the Rastrakütas' (V. 8).^ Kielhorn suggested that this Rastra- 
küta prince was Jagattuàga П, the son of Krsna II, while N. 
Vasu suggested that he is to be identified with the latter prince, 
who had the biruda Subhatunga. А third suggestion is that he 
із the same as the Rastrakiita prince Tunga-Dharmiavaloka 
whose stone inscription was discovered in Bodbgaya.* Only one 
inscription has so far been discovered of this Pala king. This 
is the Bargaon pillar-inscription of his 24th year. Tt was found 
at Bargaon, near Bihar (Patna District) on the site of old 
Nalanda. The pillar and the record appear to have belonged to 
the ruins of an ancient Jain temple. The inscription consists 
of five lines of incorrect Sanskrit, and records the visit of one 
Vaidanütha (Vaidyanatha), son of Monoratha, of the Vanika- 
kula, to a temple in the month of Marga[sirsa], in the 24th 
year of the reign of the illustrious Rájapala (Rajyapála), This 
inscription shows that the Palas still held the Patna district, and 
possibly also Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas. 
The Gurjaras probably were in possession of the region now 
known as Shahabad district, and having crossed the Son ` 


` This is also found in V. 7 of the Amgachi grant of Vigrahapála IIT, and the Mana- 
bali grant of MadsnapSla (V. 7). 4 
тт 8 of tbe Amgachi grant of Vigrahapäla TII and the Mansbali 
grant of Madanapila (V _ 
Mire qe Cass ADS N. Vasu, Vañger Jütiya Itihde (Rajanya-Kanga), — 
p. 168; Dr. R. L. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, p. 195, Pl. XL, lines 8-0; Bañgalar Itihäs, 9nd Eð., 
Vol. T, p. 226, К 
* ТА, 1917, Vol 47, p. 111, The pillar is sow in — — at 
— ZBORA, Dorani AA P 
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somewhere near Dehri, oceupied Gaya and Hazaribagh districts, 
while in the north they overran the whole of Tira-Bhukti and 
Varendri. But there is reason to conclude, as we shall see 
further on, that the Gurjara success was short-lived and their 
occupation of Gaya was not permanent,  Rájayapála ruled at 
least for 24 years (с. 911-35 A.D.), and was succeeded by his 
son Gopàla II. From the number and distribution of the 
records of this prince it is reasonable to conclude that there 
was probably a revival of Раа power under his rule. The 
following dates and records of his reign have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Bodhgaya stone  image-inscription.—Discovered in 
Bodhgaya. Тһе inscription is incised on the pedestal of an 
image; it begins with a verse in praise of the Jina (Buddha), 
and then records the erection of an image of the Muni (Buddha) 
by Dharmabhima, who describes himself as Sindhudbhava 
(native of Sindhu ?) and also as Sakrasena. In the last line we 
have ..‘Sri-Gop@la-deva-rajye.'’ No year is mentioned. But as 
the script shows a resemblance to the Badal pragasti and may 
therefore be referred to the 10th century A.D., the inscription 
has rightly been ascribed to Gopala II.' 

(2) Nalanda Vagisvart stone image-inscription.—Discovered 
in the ruins of Nālandā. The inscription is incised on the pedes- 
tal of the image and records the erection of a statue of Vágisvari- 
bhattarika at Nalanda in the 1st year of the reign of Pb.-M.-P. 
Gopàladeva. As the script of the record is later than that of 
опе inscription of Dharmapala, it is now generally regarded 


nging to Gopala IL. It has been suggested that the 






аз belon 
‘word Suvarnavrihisakta occurring after the name of the 


Dog out by Cunningham in 1879; wee plate XXVIII, Хо. 2 in his Mahābodhi; alao 
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goddess indicates the custom of encasing the statues in gold 
plates! 

(3) А MS. of the Astasühasrikü-prajnaparamità was copied 
in the Vikramasila-deva-vihara in the year 15 of P.-Pb.-Ps.-M. 
Gopaladeva.* 

(4) A palm-leaf MS. of the Maitreya Vydkarana bears the 
date year 57 of Gop&ladeva's reign. The characters of the MS, 
are described as Kutila of the 10th century A. D. The treg(ise 
gives in the form of a prophecy the life of Maitreya, the future 
Buddha, and his teachings. The work was thrice translated in- 
to Chinese, for the first time by Kumarajiva (384-417 A.D.)." 

From the records cited above it appears that бора!а IT 
probably ruled for at least 57 years. "This is in harmony with 
the statement found in the Bangad grant of Mahfpila and all 
subsequent grants that Gopàla II ruled this earth ‘ for a long 
time ' (cirataram avaner ekapatnyd, etc.). The reappearance of 
Pala inscriptions in Gaya district appears to indicate a revival of ` 
Pala power during this period (c. 935-92 A.D.) and synchronises 
with the rapid decline of their western rivals, the Gurjara-Pratt- 


_hfiras. In the Deoli inscription of the Rastrakita Krsna IIT, 


Krsna П is said to have defeated an unnamed Gurjara sovereign, 
possibly Bhoja П.* This Rastrakata victory was followed by _ 
another crushing defeat of the Gurjaras. The Cambay plates : 
of Govinda IV inform us that Indra III's cavalry crossed the —— 
unfathomable Yamun& and devastated the city of Mahodaya 
* > ` 

` Pirst discovered by Buchanan, See Martin's Eastern India, Vol. I, Plate XV, figure - 
4. Cunpingbam noticed itin ASR, Vol, I, Plate XIT, p. 120, The inscription was fal 
read by H. P. Süatri and properly edited by Prof. N. Chakravarti in JAS. v. 
(S.S), pp. 105-06, The same text is printed in the Gaudalekhamala, pp. вт. 

* JRAS, 1910, pp. 180-51. 


* A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Ci 
etri, Vol. 1 (Boddbist М88.), Caloutte, 1917, pp. 14-15. Mr. E 
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(916-17 A.D).' The Kanarese poet Pampa tells us that Nara- 
sinha, a Calukya feudatory of the Rastrakitas, put to flight the 
army of the Ghürjjara-rája and terrified Mahipüla so much that 
the latter fled in consternation * not stopping to eat or sleep or 
rest.' The Ráüstraküta general, who was a contemporary of 
Indra LII, claims to have * bathed his horse at the junction of 
the Ganges and the sea.' * It thus appears that the Gurjaras 
were for a time completely overwhelmed by their southern 
rivals, and though there is evidence that Mahipala succeeded 
in recovering some amount of his power, there can be no doubt 
that these defeats shook the empire of Bhoja and Mahendrapala 
to its very foundations so that in the period that followed, its 
vassal states gradually broke away under dynasties owning 
little or no allegiance to the central government. It is therefore 
not surprising that the Palas should have striven at this 
time to regain some of their lost territories, and succeeded. 
But the decline of the Gurjaras did not afford any permanent 
protection to the Palas on their western frontier. The Khajuraho 
inscription of the Candella Yasoyarman informs us that some- 
time before 953-54 A. D. he defeated the king of Gauda along 
with other princes of northern India." 

During the latter part of the reign of Gopála II, or during 
that of his son Vigrahapála LI, a great calamity appears to have 
fallen on the fortunes of the Pálas. Verse 12 of the Bangad 
grant of Mahipala І, son of Vigrahapála II, tells us that this 

- prince recovered his paternal kingdom, * which had been snatch- 
ed away through pride of prowess by people who had no claim 









` Ibid, Vol. VII, pp. 260, V. 19, JL, Vol, X, pp. 66-07. 

= * The Pampa Bharata or Vikeamarjuna Vijaya of Pampa (941 A. D.), Ed. by L. 
еса Carnatica), Bangalore, 1598, pp. 3 f. The actual passage talls us that 

is horses in the junction of the Ganges and the ses (Gariga- Fárdhiyol). This 

contain a hint thet the Garjara arms, which we hare seen had already 
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to it.'' Who were these enemies conquered by Маһїр&а? The 
question is probably answered by the discovery of a pillar-in- 
scription amongst the ruins of Bangad, in the district of Dinaj- 
pur, in North Bengal. The inscription contains only three lines, 
and records the erection of a temple of Siva by a king of Gauda 
of the Kamboja family (Kaàmboja-neayaja Gaudapati). The 
inscription possibly contains a date in the compound Kunjara- 
ghata-varsena, which according to some scholars means * іп the 
year B88.' This date is then referred to the Saka era (A.D. 
966). But this view has not been accepted by some prominent 
orientalists. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, for instance, took it to 
mean, *he who pours forth an array of elephants.’ Recently 
Mr. R. D. Banerji has referred the inscription, on palaeographic 
grounds, to the period between Nariyanapala and Mahipila Т." 
This conclusion seems to agree with the fact that during the 
reigns of Rājyapāla, Gopšla II, and Vigrabapála II (c. 911-92 
A.D.) no record of the Pala rulers have yet been discovered 
in North Bengal. After the Badal pragasti of the time of 
Nārāyaņapāla we have to come down to the reign of Mahipala I 
before we can find any inscription in that locality, Thus it 
is not unlikely that Mahipàála probably referred to this portion 
of Bengal as snatched away from his family and recovered by 
him. There is no means of knowing either the names or the 
number of the Kamboja kings who ruled in Gauda. It is 
difficult even to find out the origin of this line of princes. The - 
word Kamboja does not materially help us. It occurs once 
in the Monghyr grant of Devapala in connection with his 

victorious campaigns. The context of the passage where it 
occurs, as well as its association with horses, would se 
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indicate that the composer of the inscription was referring 
to the Kambojas who are coupled with the Gandhiras and 
placed somewhere near modern. Afghanistan. Prof. Foucher 
has pointed out that Nepalese tradition applied the name 
Kamboja-desa to Tibet. Accepting this suggestion, Chanda 
held that '' the Gaudapati of the Kamboja family probably 
came from Tibet, Bhutan, or some other Himalayan country 
at the head of a Mongolian horde who are now represented 
by the Koch, and the Paliyas of Northern Bengal, also known 
as RájvansSis." ' In this connection I would venture to point 
out that there was a Gandhüra and possibly also a Kamboja as 
well on the north-eastern frontier of India, near the regions now 
known as Yunnan and Szechwan * and it is not unlikely that 
these conquerors of Northern Bengal may have come from that 
direction. The history of the Brahmaputra valley, as we have 
shown elsewhere, tells of more than one invasion by the Mongo- 
loid tribes on its north-eastern frontier and the extension of the 
power of some of these conquerors to the west beyond the 
Karatoya is probably not beyond the range of possibility. An 
Assamese conquest of North Bengal, though only a temporary 
one, is shown by the Nidhanpur inscription of Bhàskaravarman.* 

The above discussion shows that, so far as our present 
stock of information allows us to conclude, it is more than 
likely that the Palas lost Northern Bengal (Gauda) during the 
period (c. 911-92 A.D.). The Bangad grant of Mahipála gives 
the following descripti on of Vigrahapala II :* 


` JASB, 1914, p. 619; Gaugarájamála, p. 37. 

3 Campa, by R. O. Majumdar, Lahore, 1927, p. xiv; Indian Cultural Infta- 
ences in Cambodia by D. R. Chatteries, pp. 078.79. From about 10th century 
there was » school of repute among the monks of Laittka, Southern Shan States, 
known as Kamboja-Sotgha, sco Harvey, History of Burma, p. 109. fu. 1. 

* EI, Vol. XII, p. 73, line 3, See alao тырға, рр. 296 1. 

+ [bid, Vol. XIV, pp. 329-30. In the place of the word -mmarugu in this plate, 
occurs -s= tarutu in other granta. Kielhorn while editing this inscription read т = агар. 
Sea JASB, 1892, Vol. LXT, Part I, p. 83. v. 11 of this grant occurs also in tho Amgachi 
grant (V. 14) where it describes the activities uot of Vigrabapala IT, but of Vigrabapála ILI. 
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“As the moon, the scatterer of myriads of rays, from the 
Sun, so from him was born Vigrahapála-deva the scatterer of 
innumberable riches. By his rise (or birth), who was pleasing 
to the eyes on account of personal beauty (or by his soft rays), 
who was pure (or spotless), who was learned in the arts (kala- 
maya), was alleviated the distress of the world '' (V. 10). 

* Whose war-elephants, like clouds, having drunk clear 
water in the eastern country, which abounds with water, after 
that having roamed according to their own will in the sandal- 
forests of. the Malaya (country), (and) having caused a coolness 
in the Mara lands by throwing dense sprays (of water emitted 
from their trunks), enjoyed the slopes of the Himalayas '" 
(v. 11). 

Mr. A. K. Maitreya has read in these two verses an indirect 
hint of the calamities which according to him fell in the reign 
of Vigrabap&la П, He says:—'' By referring to him as a moon 
sprung from the sea and getting thereby an opportunity of 
fastening upon him the (fault of) kalámayatva, the poet may 
have hinted at his adversities. In the next ока, the story of 
his elephants, after roaming about hither and thither and finding 
rest at last in the slopes of the Himalayas, and the reference 
immediately after this to the recovery of lost dominions by 
Mahipala, may lead us to believe that the first eclipse of the 
Pala power probably occurred in the reign of Vigrahapala II.''3 
This conclusion has been accepted by other scholars as reason- 
able, and fits in well with our scheme of things. Though 
there is at present nothing to support my guess I would venture 
to suggest that there might have been some connection between 
the extension of the Gurjara power in North Bengal and the 
Kamboja rulers of the same locality. If my suggestion 


* Gaudalekhamala, p. 100, fn. ‘The interpretation seams to be rather forced 
specially in the case of V. 11, which appears clearlyeto refer, as Kielhorn took it, to his 
tours of conquest. Bat this vague eulogy should noi mean anything. 

* Вайўа!ат Itihàs, 20d Ed., Vol. 1, pp, 988-80. 
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that these rulers were of Yunnanese origin, who came to the 
Brahmaputra valley and then to North Bengal, be accepted then 
it is possible they might have come to Bengal as allies of the 
Gurjaras. A double attack like this was eminently successful 
against SaSinka when Harsa and Bbüskaravarman combined 
against him. The withdrawal of Gurjara power after their 
defeat by the Rāşțrakūțas in c. 916-17 A.D. left the Kambojas 
masters of Northern Bengal. Anyhow it is certain that there 
was no great interval between the disappearance of the Gurjara 
hold on Gauda proper and the rise of this line of kings.' 

Vigrahapala II was succeeded by his son Mahipala I. For 
his reign we have the following dates and records : 

(1) The Baghaura Nārāyaņa | image-inscription.—This 
image-inscription was discovered in a village near the subdivi- 
sional town of Brahmanbaria in the Tippera district. It was 
dug out of a pond in the village of Baghaura of that subdivision. 
The inscription is incised under the lotus-seat of a standing 
image of Nārāyaņa. The characters belong to the N. E. variety 
generally known as Kutila, which gave birth to modern Bengali 
script. The inscription is dated in year 3 in the reign of Mahi- 
paladeva, and records that the image was the meritorious work 
of Paramavaisnava Vanika Lokadatta, belonging to (the village 
of) Bilaktndaka (probably the mod. village of Bilakendual 
near Baghaura) in Samatata, As Mahipálall had a short 
and troublesome reign, the inscription has been referred to 
Mahīpāla I.* 

(2) A Cambridge library palm-leaf MS. the Astasühasrika- 
prajiüpüramita, was copied in the year 5 of P.-Pb.-Ps.-M. 

š Mahīpāladeva. For reasons given in (1) this date is also refer- 
red to Mahipála I." 

` After the MB. was sent to the typist Dr. Raychaudhuri of the Univeraity of Calcutta 
paa written to me about the conuection of the Gurjara-Pratihàras and Kambojas, Ая far 
ав I know, he believes that the KAmbojas came into N. Bengal ia the train of the Gurjars 
es from N. W. India, 
Vol, XVII, pp. 353-55. 
— 
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(3) A Nepal palm-leaf MS. of the same work was written at 
Nalanda in the year 6 of the reign of Pb.-M.-P.-Ps. Vigrahapala- 
deya-padinudhyata Pb.-M.-P.-Ps.-Mahipáladeva. For the reason 
given in (1), this date is also referred to the reign of Mahipala I.* 

(4) Bangad grant.—Discovered among the ruins called Ban 
Rajargad or Bangad in the Dinajpur district, Bengal. Single- 
plate surmounted by a highly wrought ornament containing the 
usual seal of the Palas, and the inscription Sri- -Mahipdladevasya. 
Inscribed on both sides, 34 lines on the front and 28 lines 
on the back. ‘The first 24 lines give the genealogy of the Palas 
from Gopala to Mahipála I. Verse 12 runs as follows: “from 
him (Vigrahapila П) was born Mahipiladeva, who, slaying 
all enemies and having obtained his paternal kingdom, which 
had been snatched away through pride of prowess by people 
who had no claim to it, placed his lotus-like feet on the 
heads of kings." The inscription was issued from the 
‘victorious camp'' situated at Vilü(?)sapura on the Bhagiratht. 
It records that in the 9th year of JPs.-M.-Vigrahapaladeva- 
padanudhyata P.-Pb.-M. Mahipüladeva, in the name of Lord 
Buddha, after bathing in the Ganges according to custom 
(vidhi), gave to the excellent Brahman Bhattaputra Krsnaditya 
Sarman the village of Kuratapallikà in the Gokulika-Mandala 
in the Kotivarsa-Visaya in the Pundravardhana-Bhukti. The 
Dütaka of the grant was the Mantri Bhatta Vamana, and 
it was incised by the Silpi Mahidhara. The first 5 &оказ of 
the inscription are also found in the Bhágalpur grant of 
Narfiyanapala. The 6th is slightly different. 

(5) Bodhgaya stone  image-inscription.— The inscription 
consists of 3 lines, and is incised on the pedestal of an image of 


! The М8, was exhibited by H. P. S&stri at the March meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1899; жее Proceedings for that year, pp. 69-70. 

* The inscription was first published by Kialborn in JASB, 1899, Vol. LXI, Part I, 
pp. 77-87. The text was then printed io the Gaugalehhamala with notes, Recently it 
has been again edited by Mr, Banerji in ЕГ, Vol. XIV, рр. 924-80, "The plate is now 
the property of Mr. N, М. Vasu of Bengal. 
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Buddha sitting in the Bhimi-sparga-mudra. It isin an imper- 
fect state of preservation, having lost a number of letters, It 
records the erection of two gandha-kutts, probably along with 
this image, in the 11th year of M.-P.-Pb.-Ps. Mahtpaladeva. 
For the reasons given in (1) this date is also referred to Mahti- 
pala I.' 

(6) Nalanda stone inscription.—'This inscription was dis- 
covered during excavations at the site of the great temple of 
Baladitya at Naland&. The inscription consists of 11 lines, and 
apparently records the gift of the elaborately carved gateway at 
the foot of which the inscription is reported to have been 
discovered. We аге told that this gift was made by Pravara- 
mahayana-yayinah-Paramopasaka Baladitya, а resident of 
Tailadhaka (mod. village of Telára or Teládha, about 21 miles to 
the west of Bargaon, i.e., ancient Naland&), and an immigrant 
from Kausambi, in the year 11 of Mahipala, when (the great 
temple) was restored after it had been burnt down. On 
palaeographic ground the inscription was referred to Mahipala I 
by Kielhorn.? 

(7) Saranath stone inscription.—Discovered in digging 

stones at Sarnath at about 520 ft. to the west of great tower, of 
 Dhamekh. The inscription consists of only two lines, and is 
incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha, which i is now ` 
broken above the Jp. ** The historical det of the inscription is 


s first noticed by Cunningham, яве Ша 488, Vol. — 122, No. 
t D 
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engraved below the statue." Then follows a band of sculptures 
of seven panels. The central panel contains the Dharmacakra, 
the 3rd and the 5th two antelopes (exactly as in Pala 
seals), the 2nd and the 6th two tigers, and the 1st and 7th two 
kneeling male figures, which support the stone above with their 
hands, like the giants in front of Cave III at Nasik. The 
inscription begins with Or» namo Buddhaya. "Then we аге told 
that ‘‘ The illustrious Sthirapüla and his younger brother the 
illustrious Vasantapala, whom the lord of Gauda, the illustrious 
Mahipála, caused to establish in Kasi hundreds of precious 
monuments of his glory, such as Zsanas (i.e., Lingas ?), paintings 
(citra) and bells (ghanta), after he had worshipped the feet of 
the guru Sri-Vamaraéi at VaürauasL.....repaired the Dharma- 
rüjika and the Dharmacakra with all its parts and constructed 
this new gandha-kuti with stones coming from 8 different holy 
places (asta-mahasthana-saila-vinirmita)." The date (V.) Sam- 
vat 1083 (A.D. 1026) is given at the end.' 


(8) Imadpur image-inscription.—In the course of excava- 
tions of a mound called Jowhri Di, near the village of Imadpur 
in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar, two groups of inscribed 
brass figures were dug out. The inscriptions, which were iden- 
tical ran as follows: Sriman Mahipüladeva-rüjasa Samatt 48 
jesta dina Sukala paksa 2.* 

(9) Titarawa image-inscription.—The inseription is incised 
on the base of a colossal statue of Buddha at Titarawa, an 


* The inscription (now in Lucknow Museum) wan discovered in 1704, and a transcript 
of it was published in Asiatic Researches, Vol. V, p. 188; Cunningham published : ai 3 
tive translation in bis ASR, Vol. III, pp. 191-192; the text is given in Vol. XT, 


scription in the AST, 1903-1904, рр. 222-228 
of Holtzseb in JASB, 1 [ме Tr (s. 
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ancient site 6 miles from the town of Bihar in the Patna district 
of Bihar. The record consists of “ three lines of very small 
letters which are too much injured to be read easily. The last 
word in the legible portion of the 3rd line is the name of 
Mahipala.'*' 

It is evident from the above that Маһраја I had a long 
reign. According to Taranath, he ruled for 52 years. The 
Imadpur image inscriptions show that he reigned at least for 48 
years (e. 992-1010 A.D.). I have already referred to the argu- 
ments advanced to prove that the year 1026 A.D. of the Sarnath 
inscription was his last year, or the year immediately following 
his death, as inconclusive.” It is evident from the number and 
distribution of his records that Mahīpāla was a successful king. 
I have drawn attention to the passage in his grants and subse- 
quent inseriptions which give bim credit for having recovered 
his paternal kingdom (v@hu-darpad anadhikrta-viluptam rajyam 
āsādya pitràm) by killing his enemies in war. Since the earli- 
est inscription of his reign comes from Samntata, it has been 
assumed by certain scholars that before he succeeded in recover- 
ing his ancestral dominions, his kingdom was reduced to that 
portion of Bengal. They find confirmation of their conclusion 
in V. 11 ofthe Bangad plate of Mahipàla, which according 
to them informs us that Vigrahapála II, after losing his 
kingdom, took shelter in the eastern country where water 


` Noticed by Cunningham in 1873 in his ASR, Vol. ПІ, p. 193. 

* ТА, 1875, Vol. IV, p. 866. 

* JASB, 1021, Vol, XVII (N.S.), p. 4. De. R. C. Majumdar argues that since the 
sumtotal of the known reign-periods of the successors of Mahipála І, when added to 1026 
takes us to the second quarter of the 12th century A. D. “ it may be held that Mahip&la 
died c. 1026 A.D., and the same conclusion must be upbeld even if it is proved that Madana- 
pala continued to rule for some time after the conquest of Varendra by Vijsyasens '" 
(e. 1120 A.D. 7). In BáWgaldr Itíhds, 2ud Ed., Vol. I, pp. 257-258, tbe sutbor argues that 
since the Sarnath epigraph does not uee either Pravaráhamána-cijaya-rajya or Kalydno- 
vijaya-rdjya and the composer of the inscription has used akürayat, it abould bs assum. 
‘ed that at the time of the inscription Mabfpála was dead. But he bad the good sense to 
point out that his argumenta could not be used with any forco, «ince tbe inscription in 


question is composed in verse and not in prove, Bec also supra, р. 981 and fn. 1. 
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abounds (defe prüci pracura-payasi).’ Apart from the fact 
that the inscription in question (No. 1) is an image-inseription 
which can be moved from place to place, I would point out that 
verse 11 of the Bangad grant does not bear that interpretation. 
It simply refers to the roaming about of the army of Vigraha- 
pala from the eastern country to the Maru lands and from the 
Himalayas to the Malaya country. The distribution of his 
inscriptions however shows, that, whatever the limits of his 
ancestral dominions were at the time of his accession, before his 
48th year he ruled over Gaya, Patna, and Muzaffarpur districts 
in Bihar, and possibly over the Tippera district in Bengal. 
From the composition of the Sarnath inscription, scholars have 
assumed that even Benares was included in his dominions about 
1026 A.D His Bangad grant shows his power over Northern 
Bengal. Mahtpala therefore can very well be regarded as the 
second founder of the fortunes of the Pélas. But his attempts 
to revive Раја power brought him into conflict with other 
ambitious sovereigns of India. А MS. of the Candakausika of 
Ksemisvara, dated 1331 A.D., refers indirectly to a conflict of 
Mabīpāla with the Karnitas. From the fact that it compares 
Mahipfla with Candragupta and the Karnatas with the nava- 
Nandas, it can be assumed that the Pala king successfully 
repulsed an attempted invasion of his territories by the Calukyas 
of Kalyana, who were at this period the rulers of Karnata.* тыс 


* El, Vol. ХҮП, р. 354; Bañgalár Itihas, 20d Ed., Vol. I, р. 139, unpublished artielo | 
by Mr. Stapleton noticed ín fn. 8 on the same page. 


* MASB, Vol, V, No. 3, р. 74; BaAgalar а», 2nd Ed, Vol, T, 


* JASB, 1893, Vol, LXII, Part 1; Вайда!а, Itihda, — 
that none of the inscriptions of the contemporary Cajal 


` 
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possibility of another struggle with a western potentnte is reveal- 
ed by а Nepal М8. of the Ramayana, the colophon of which tells 
us that it was copied in (V.) Samvat 1076 (A.D. 1019), when 
Maharajadhiraja Punydvaloka  Somavaméodbhara Ga udadhvaja 
Srimad-Gangeyadeva was reigning in Tira- Bhukti.' Some scholars 
have identified this Gangeyadeva with the Tripuri Kalacuri 
Güngeyadeva, the father of Laksmi-Karna. As his Piawan rock 
inscription is dated in K.E. 789 ? (1037 A.D.), there is по in- 
herent impossibility in the identification of the two kings. If they 
are identified, then we must assume that Gúñgeyadeva conquered 
Tirhut and also Benares, which lay between his territories and 
Tira- Zhuk!i, some time before 1019 A.D. This conflicts with 
the interpretation of the Sarnath inscription according to which 
Mahipala was in possession of that city about 1026 A.D. Unless 
we now hold that building or repairing of temples in one of the 

sacred places of Buddhism by a Buddhist king need not necessarily 
imply his possession of that place,' we have to agree with Prof; 
Lévi that this Gangeyadeva was perhaps a member ofa local 
branch of the Kalacuris, for one of whom we have the Kahla 


- (Gorakhpur Dist. U.P.) plates dated in V.S. 1134 and 1135 


(A.D. 1077 and 1079).* The only other possible interpreta- 

tion, if we accept the identification of the Gaudadhvaja Gangeya- 

deva with the father of Laksmi-Karna, is to suppose that the 

latter was defeated some time between A.D. 1019 and 1026 

by Mahip@la, who conquered Benares from the Kalacuri 
as Ab 

ce of conflict with the Karp&fas and Kalacuris 


20 the evid 
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is somewhat problematical, we are on firmer ground when we 
come to discuss the invasion of Mahipala’s dominions by the 
Colas. The Tirumalai (near Polur, North Arcot district, Madras) 
rock inscription dated in the 13th year of the Cola king Parakesa- 
rivarman, alias Rajendra-Coladeva I, contains the following 
account of his victories in Northern India. ‘‘ (He) seized by 
(his) great, warlike army (the following) :............Odda-Visaya 
which was difficult to approach (and which he subdued in) close 
fights; the good Koéalai-nàdu where Brihmanas assembled; 
Tanda-butti, in whose gardens bees abounded (and which he 
acquired) after having destroyed Dharmapala (in) hot battle ; 
Takkana-ladam, whose fame reached (all directions, (and) 
which he occupied), after having forcibly attacked RanaSira ; 
Vangala-dega, where the rain wind never stopped (and from 
which) Govindacandra fled, having descended (from his) male 
elephant ; elephants of rare strength and treasures of women, 
(which he seized) after having been pleased to put to flight on a 
hot battle-field Mahtpala, decked (as he was) with ear-rings, 
slippers, and bracelets; Uttira-ladam, as rich in pearls as the 
ocean ; and the Gañgā, whose waters dashed against bathing- 
places (tirtha) covered with sand, . ......:’’* 


As the Mérpadi inscription of the same king, dated in his 
9th year, does not contain any account of those conquests," it 
has been assumed with some probability that these victories were 
obtained in the course of some expeditions undertaken between 
the 9th and 13th years of his reign.” Rajendra Cola I, ascended 
the throne between the 27th March and the 7th July, A.D. 1012.* 
It may therefore be suggested that this northern expedition pro- 
bably took place roughly between 1021 and 1025 A.D. There 


— 


TUE d ee ea параи —— 
` South Indíon Inscriptions, Vol. III, Part I — 
: 1 - 
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are some differences of opinion about the identification of the 
countries and princes mentioned in the above quotation. But 
there is general agreement amongst scholars in accepting the 
identification of Mabipála of the Tirumalai inscription with the 
first prince of that name in the Pala list.! The identifications of 
Odda-Visaya with modern Orissa and of Koéalai-nidu with 
Southern Kosala (the upper valley of the Mahanadi and its 
tributaries), first suggested by Hultzsch, are also generally 
accepted.* But there are differences of opinion about 
Takkana-ladam and Uttira-ladam. Kielhorn in his list of 
South Indian Inscriptions" accepted the suggestion of Hultzsch 
that they are to be identified with Daksina-Lata, and Uttara- 
Lata and located in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency. But 
while re-editing this inscription in 1907-08 Hultzsch accepted 
the view of Venkayya '' that the Tamil term афа does not cor- 
respond to Sanskrit Lata (Gujrat), but to Virata (Berar).' * He 
would thus locate the places in Berar. I do not know whether 
ladam can really stand for Падат. Anyhow the suggestion of 
Mr. R. P. Chanda that [adam should be taken to stand for 
Radha seems to be more in harmony with the facts. The men- 
tion of the Vangala-desa after Takkana-ladam and of the Ganges 
after Uttara-ladam appear to be favourable to this latter 
suggestion. The probable identification of  T'anda-butti (Danda- 
Bhukti) with the Balasore district and the Southern portion of 
Midnapore district,“ and the mention of Uttara-Radha in Sena 


First suggested by Kielborn in ET, Vol. VII, Appendix, p. 120, fn. 4. 
South Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I, p. 97. 








raphy by Venkayya for 1906-07, pp. 87 ff. ; EI, Vol. 1X, p. 981, 
: Tamil Пафат or Ládam may stand for either Lata (in ics 


rise dit to bave defeated Utkale- 
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and Varman inscriptions seem to be additional grounds for locat- 
ing the places in Western Bengal.' 

Dharmapala, who was probably, as Mr. R. D. Banerji has 
suggested, the ruler of ' the marchland between Orissa and 
Bengal," is otherwise unknown, The ending of his name in 
pàla is at the present stage of our knowledge an insufficient 
reason for connecting him with the Palas. The name of Rana- 
Süra, who was apparently the ruler of the tract situated to the 
north of Danda- Bhukti, raises the question of the authenticity of 
the Süra kings of Bengal, who are mentioned in the genealogical 
lists of Bengal match-makers (ghatakas). The Kulapanjikas of 
these ghatakas contain the following list of Stra kings : (1) Adi- 
$üra, (2) Bhisura, (3) Ksitisüra, (4) Avanisüra, (5) Dharani- 
Sara, and (6) RanasSüra.' The traditional account of the first of 
these princes, who is said to have brought five Brahmanas and 
Kayasthas from Kányakubja to Bengal has been doubted on 
good grounds by more than one scholar; But it is significant 
that the name of the 6th prince should be identical with the 
name of the ruler of Dakstna-Radha. In the commentary of the 
Ramecarita (II, 5), there occurs the name of one Laksmistra, 
the ruler of Apara-mandara, who is described as one of the chief 
feudatories of Ramapila. It has been suggested by some scho- 
lars that Apara-mandira was situated in Western Bengal. The 
authenticity of a line of princes bearing names ending in Süra is ` 
further proved by the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena which ` m 











\ Ibid, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 72. The Sena inscription is now edited in El, Vol. XIV, pp. 
156 f. The grant was dicorered in Katwa subdivision of Burdwan district, and tbe village 
granted was situated in Uttara-Ragha-Mandala of the Verdhamana-Bhukti. For the 
Varman grant, eee EJ, Vol. XII, pp, 87 ft. 

> JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N. 5.), p. 286, fn. 7. 

> See for the latest opinion on the sabject EI, Vol. XIII, pp. 287-80, 
ed by various authorities within the period е. 700-3400 А. D. The 
_ сае Kulaidstres refers to tbe bringing of Bribmays by Айййга г 
ded Maharaja Aaus · · pratáporün 
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informs us that Vijaya married Vilisadevi, a daughter of the 
Süra family. As V. 3 of the Naihati grant of Vallalasena tells 
us that the predecessors of Vijayasena were ornaments of the 
Radha country,’ we can now safely conclude that a line of kings 
really existed in Western Bengal who were known as Siras.* 
Unfortunately, we do not know anything about the exact 
relationship between this Rana$üra and Mahipala. But from 
the description of him in the Tirumalai inscription, he appears 
to have been quite independent of the Pala king. The area over 
which Mahipala held sway is further circumscribed by the men- 
tion of Govindacandra of the Vasgala-desa, or Eastern Bengal.* 
Like Dharmapala of Danda-Bhukti, this prince also was long 
unknown and unconnected with any of the other ruling dynasties 
of the lower Ganges valley. But recently a number of copper- 
plates and an image-inscription have revealed the existence 
in Eastern Bengal of a line of princes whose names end in 
Candra. The Rampal grant of Sricandra was discovered some- 
where in Rampal by a cultivator while digging land. It is a 
single plate; at the top, im the middle, is attached acircular seal 
*'which has in its upper part, the emblem of a Buddhist wheel 
of law with two deer in couchant posture on both sides of it. 
Just below the wheel and above the legend Sri-Sri-Candradevah 
something like the emblem of a small conchshell is seen. Be- 
neath the legend again the representation of a digit of the moon 
with floral decorations on the three sides of it may be marked. 
The characters of the inscription belong to a variety of alpha- 
bets used in India in the 11th and 12th centuries A. D.” The 
inscription opens with a verse in praise of Jina (i.e., Buddha), 


і BI, Vol. XV, p. 979. 

+ Ibid, Vol. XIV, pp. 156 T, 

> Fora prince of Nepal bearing the name Ragaéüra (A.D. 1221), see тирга, рр. 212-13. 

* Gobindacandra has been identified by Mr. Bhattasali with king Govindscandra 
of the Bengal ballads who was the daughter's son of Tilakacandre, king of Mebirkul, 
which is still a pargana of the Tippera district. He has farther auggested that Layahe- 
candra of tho Bbarella Natedvara image-inseription may bavo been the father of Tilaka- 
eandre. ЕІ. Vol. хуп, p. 851, 
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Dharma and Bhiksu-sañgha. Then we are given the following 
genealogical information about the donor : 


néa cop who ruled over Rohitagi(ri) mod. 
dnos бам Rohtasgadh in Sahabad Bist. Bihar?] 
Раис 
l 
Bauddha Suvarnacandra, 
Trailokyacandra ... '' The support of the royal majesty smil- 


ing in the roya! umbrella of the king of 
Harikela (= Майда = Eastern Bengal) 
who became king of the dvipa which 
had the word Candra prefixed to it 
(Candradvipa=some portions of mod. 
districts of Bakergunj Khulna and 
Faridpur).'* 
Sricandra, 


i ) (cx 


The inscription was issued by Ps.-M.  Trailokyacandra- 
deva-püdünudhyütah — P.-.Pb-M. (Briania qaya: from | the 
Vikramapura-samávasita-Srimaj-jayaskandhavara. Tt records —— 
the grant of опе pātaka of land in Nehakisthi-grama of Nanya- 
Mandala ín Paundra-Bhukti to the Brihmana Pitavisagupta 
Sarman, who was officiating in the Koli-homa. The grant was 
made in the name of Buddha-bhattaraka. Tt is not ‘dated. 
Two other copper plates | of this king issued from his ; 
at Vikrampur have been discovered, though they have © not ye T 
been properly edited.? Another | inscription. of this | — y 


——— a an 


1. i 








El, Vol. ХП, p 
tbe script 
record íw ni 


Banak 
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“incised on the pedestal of a huge image of Natega Siva was 
dug out of a tank in a village called Bharella police-station 
Badkāmtā in the district of Tippera (Bengal).'" The epigraph 
consists of two lines, and is written in characters which are 
assigned to the latter. half of the 10th century A.D. ‘The 
inscription is dated in the 18th year of the Vijaya-rajya of 
Layahacandradeva, and records the consecration of the image 
"ona Thursday under the constellation Pushya, on the 14th 
day of the dark half of the month, the day being the 14th 
Asadha counted by the movement of the moon'' by Bhavudeva, 
son of Kusumadeya, Lord of Karmanta (mod. Badkamta, 
some З miles S.W. of the find-spot of the image).' 


The records cited above reveal the existence of a line of 
Candra kings of Vikramapura in Eastern Bengal in the period 
c. 950-1050 A.D. The timeand locality fit in so well with those 
of Govindacandra (c. 1021-25 A.D.) that it is almost impossible 
to resist the temptation to conclude that he was one of them. 
It is not unlikely, as Mr. Bhattasali has contended, that they 
were related to the Candra kings of Arakan (e. 788-957 A.D). 
But if these Candras were independent sovereigns, of a large 
portion of Eastern and Southerm Bengal, as is evident from 
their records and the Tirumalai inscription, and if they also 
had control over a portion of North Bengal, as seems to be 
the case from their grant of land in Paugdra-Bhukti (the same 
as Paundravardhana-Bhukti), and if we take into account the 


Vol, IT, p. 250, Ibid, for May-June, 1919, sce also IB, pp. 164-67, His Kedarpur grant 
hasnow been edited in Ef, Vol. XVII, pp. 183-02 and IB, pp. 10-18. 
` Edited by Bhattasali in ЕГ, Vol. ХУП, pp 349 1. "The image is cow in the Dacca 
Sahitya Parijed. Note the similarity of the Pála and Candra seals. The rolers of both 
the dynasties bore the title Poramasaugata and bad no scruples io granting land to the 
Brahmans in the name of Buddha-bhatfáraka, 
* Phayre, History of Burma, London, 1883, p. 48: EJ, Vol. ХҮП, p: 350; Mr. 
| Bhattasali points out the outlandish character of the game Layahacandrs and inclines to 
“tho-concluaion that he may have belonged to the Arakaneso branch and refers tho image 


inscription to e. 030 A.D. 
- Tn ^ 
* ^x 1 ^ 


Ө 
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existence of independent sovereigns in the Burdwan division, 
then we must cut down the limits of the so-called empire of the 
Palas in the time of Mahipàla and his successors. Undoubtedly 
there was a revival of Pála power under this ruler, but the 
facts revealed in the documents cited above considerably cir- 
cumscribe the extent of his real power in Bengal and Bihar. 
The presence of Candras in Vañgala-deša in about 1021-25 A.D. 
shows that Mahipala I must have lost his hold on Eastern 
Bengal some time after about 995 A.D., or, what is more probable, 
the Baghaura inscription dated in his 3rd year, being on an 
image, was transferred to Tippera district from some region 
further west outside Vañgāladeśa. We can now understand 
why the name of the Palas was omitted by the Musalman 
writers from the list of princes, who according to them, were 
active in opposing the rising tide of Islam in Northern India. 


It was not Mahipala’s asceticism ' or his envy and religious v» 
bigotry, that prevented his name from figuring in the lists ы 
of the Muslim chroniclers among the opponents of the Yaminis. - 
It was their position as rulers of a comparatively small and 

decadent principality in the north-east of India, a position - 


which was much too humble to be even compared with that 

of Dharmapála, which prevented them from taking any intelli- - 

gent interest or playing any ambitious role in pan-Indian alfairs.* 
Mahipàla was succeeded by his son Nayapala,* for whose f 

reign we have the following records and dates : 


(1) The colophon of a Cambridge University Library MS. — 
of the Pañcarakşā tells us that it was written on the instructions ` ^ 


* Gaudarajamals, p. 41. { m. € 

. NOE DM IE "a 

* Elsewhere I have showa reasons to doubt the veracity of these atatemonte of Muslim 
chroniclers. Seo supra, pp. 91-92 and the Gurjare-Pratihares ani % 
es i | and infra, chapters on Eater. Сејо Precharge — D d 

* QGaujaleksmalà, pp. 105, 108-00, fn. Mr, Maitreya bas that В | 
and Vassntaphla were the brothers of Mahipsia — keen 
be sons of that king. I think Hultzach was ri jon, and 
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of Pravara-mahaüyana-yáyini Рататорӣзѕіка-Вајйл Uddak& in 
the year 14 of the vijayarajya of  Ps.-M.-P. Nayapála 
deva.' 

(2) Gaya Krsnadvürika temple stone inscription.—The 
inscription is on the entrance of a modern temple built about 
100 years back at Gaya, and now known as the Krsnadvarika 
temple. It consists of 18 long lines of Kutila characters. 
It begins with Om namo bhagavate Vasudevaya, and then 
praises Visnu. Then come verses praising 'Gayà,' which is 
described as moksadvara. There the Brahmanas while studying 
the Vedas made so much noise in the course of their studies 
that it was difficult to follow other talk. There the smoke 
from the sacrifices of the Brühmanas was constantly rising. 
In this city was born in a Bráhmana's family опе 
Vis$vaditya, whose bravery destroyed all his enemies. Не 
constructed this temple of Janardana in the 15th year of 
Nayapala, the ruler of the whole earth. The inscription was 
composed by the Vaji-vaidya Sahadeva, and incised by Silpi 
Sattasoma.* 

(3) Gaya Narasimha stone inscription.—This was dis- 
covered ““ inside the small temple of Narasiziha in the Visnu- 

. рада compound ' at Gaya. The inscription consists of 15 
1 lines. It opens with Om Lakşmīscirañjayati. Tt records the 
s “ building of the temple of Gadadhara and several other minor 
— ‘temples of Visnu'" by Vitvarüpa at "Gaypuri' in the 15th 
кА, year of Nayapila-deva. The pragasti was composed by Vaidya 
T = Vajrapáni, тема by Загуйпарда.? 


A 















осанка in his ASR, Vol. III, р. 123, Plate 
| FASB, ‘Vol. XL VIII, pp. 215-19, tried to give the 
ription was rst edited by М. Chakravarti in JASB, 
» translation in Gaugalekhamald, рр: 110-29, 


— noticed by M. Chakravatti in 
— ao in MASB, Vol. 
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These records show that NayapAla ruled at least for 15 
years (c. 1040-55 A.D.), and held portions of Bihar. It is quite 
likely that he ruled over a wider area, but unfortunately no 
other evidence has hitherto been discovered to support that 
conclusion. There is some possibility that the Pala kingdom 
at this time came into conflict with the rising power of the 
Kalacuris under Laksmi-Karna (с. 1041-70 A,D.). The Karanbel 
stone inscription of Jayasitnhadeva, the great-grandson of 
Laksmi-Karna, tells us that the latter was waited upon by Gauda 
and other princes. The Bheraghat inscription of Alhanadevi, 
the queen of Gay-Karna, the grandson of Laksmi-Karna, 
informs us that when the latter gave full play to his heroism, the 
Майда trembled with the Kalinga.’ Tibetan tradition contains 
stories of a war between Nayapila, king of Magadha and the 
“Tirthika king of Karnya of the West." We are told that 
failing to capture the city, Karnya's ‘troops sacked some of the 
sacred Buddhist institutions and killed altogether five (men), 
out of whom four were ordained monks and one upásaka. At this 
time the celebrated Buddhist monk Dipankara Srijnana (also called 
Atisa) who had accepted the post of High Priest of Vikramasila 
at the request of Nayapiüla, was in residence ‘at the Vihāra of 
Mahabodhi at Vajrüsana.' When a good deal of church-furni- 
ture was carried away as booty, Atisa showed no concern 
or anger. But ‘‘ afterwards when victory turned towards 
(Nayapüla) and the troops of Karnya were being slaughtered 
by the armies of Magadha, he took the king of Karnya 
and his men under his protection and sent them away.’ Айва 
then '' caused a treaty to be concluded between the two kings. 
" With the exception of the articles of food that were destroyed at 
the time of war, all other things which had fallen in the hands 
of the parties were either restored or compensated fo: mind- 







ful of bis health even at the risk of his life, Айа again and 
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again crossed the rivers that lay between the two kingdoms and 
thereby brought peace to all living beings.’’ ' Scholars have pro- 
posed to identify this 'king Karnya of the West' with the Tripurt 
Kalacuri Laksmi-Karna.? Though this identification is probable, 
the success of Nayapila against Laksmi-Karna is rendered 
somewhat doubtful by the Paikor stone pillar-inscription of the 
latter king recently discovered in the Birbhum district of Bengal. 
This fact coupled with the existence of independent dynasties in 
Eastern Bengal, seems to show that the area under the rule of 
the Palas at this time did not extend much beyond portions 
of Bihar and Northern Bengal. It is significant that in the 
Tibetan life of Айба, quoted above, Nayapüla is described as 
king of Magadha, and, what is more important, from this 
time onward all the Pala inscriptions are found either in 
Magadha or in Pundravardhana-Bhukti.' The reality, or at 
least the permanence of the alleged treaty between the two 
kingdoms, to attain which Айба is said to have risked his 
health and life, is also rendered very questionable by the fact 
that the Rümacarita clearly refers to the struggles of Karna 
and Nayapala’s son  Vigrahapüla III. If the Tibetan 
account of the alliance be correct, this must be accepted 
as a second war waged by the Kalacuri king against the Palas. 
According to Tibetan tradition Dipankara Srijiiina Atisa 
went to Tibet at the invitation of prince Chan Chub, in the 
reign of — When he started for "Tibet he was 59 
_ э JBTS, Vol I, 1593, pp. 9-10, вай f, on p. 9; aso айо Indian Pandit in the 
>ч Snow, by Saratebandrs | а Daa, Сайда, 1895, p. 5t. 
SD, 1900, Part I, p. 992. Gawjarüjamálà, p. 45. (f this identification ix 
we msy have to move back the date of accession of Nayapàla by а few years. 
For this war happened a few years before the departure of Atifa for Tibet in с. 1040 A.D. 


füculty in accepting this date lies in the fact that  LaksiKarga did not 
Ee come ta the throng bare 1040 A.D. when Nis fatur: diod, ‘See MASB, Vol. 1, 
1. 
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years old, and be died there at the age of 73. Mr. S. C. Das 
gives these dates as A.D. 1042 and 1055. Butin his Indian 
Pandits in the Land of Snow? edited by his brother N. C. Das 
in 1893 the date of his birth is given as A.D. 980 and that of 
bis death as 1053. According to this calculation the date of the 
departure of Atisa works out at 1039 A.D. Prof. Lévi gives 
this date as c. 1040 A.D.' It is better to take the Tibetan 
date as only approximnte. 

Nayapüla was succeeded by his son Vigrahapala (III). We 
have the following records of his reign, extending over a 
period of at least 26 years (с. 1055-81 A.D.) : 

(1) Gaya stone inscription.— The stone on which this is 
incised is attached to the base of the Aksayavata at Gaya. The 
inscription contains 26 lines, and opens with Or Ой namah 
Sivaya. The inscription appears to be a prasasti of one Vis- 
variipa-Visvaditya, who seems to be the person for whom we 
have two inscriptions at Gaya dated in the 15th year of Naya- 
pala. It records the building of two temples by him for (Siva) 
Vatesa and (Siva) PrapitimaheSvara(?) inthe Gaya-Mandala. Tt 
is dated in the 5th year of king Vigrahapila, and claims to 
have been composed by Vaidya Dharmapüni.* 

(2) Bihar stone image-inscription.—This was found on the 
pedestal of an image of Buddha at Bihar. According to Cun- 
ningham, it is dated in the 12th year of Vigrahapala.* 


(8) The Amgachi grant.—Found by a peasant at the village 


"of Amgachi in Dinajpur district, Bengal, while digging earth. 
The record is incised on a single plate of copper. The royal seal 
‘consists of a circle with raised rim and beaded border, resting 


` JASB, 1851, p, 237. 

» Pp. 50 and 70. 

` Le Népol, Vol. II, p. 159. i 

* Tho inscription was noticed by Cunningham in bis ASR, Vol. TH, pp. 1 
it is edited from the original stone in MASB, Vol. No, 3, pp. 80-52. 

* ASR, Vol. III, pp. 121-22, No. 7. The image to have belonged 
collection afterwards called the Bihar Museum; ) 
x Museum, Calcutta, The image at persent cannot 
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on a mass of arabesque work ; on its top rests a small caitya 
over which is an umbrella. A long penon hangs from each 
side of the umbrella.' "The upper half of the circle is occupied 
by the wheel of law resting on a pedestal and having a small 
umbrella over it. There is the usual deer couchant on each 
side of it. Below this is the legend Sri Vigrahapáladevah. 
“The alphabet shows a nearer approach to the complete 
Bengali forms than the Bangad grant of Mahipila L' The 
inseription is written on both sides of the plate and consists of 
49 lines (33 on the front and 16 on the back). The record gives 
the Раја genealogy from Gopala to Vigrahapala III. Most of 
the verses of this portion are the same as in the Bangad 
grant of МаһтраЏа I. In verse 13 Vigrahapala IIT is des- 
cribed as the cáturvarmnya-samáà£rayah (a supporter of the four 
castes). Curiously enough Verse 14 of this inscription begin- 
ning with dese  prüci pracura-payasi, which describes the 
campaigns of the donor of this grant occurs as V. 11 of the Ban- 
gad grant of Mahipàla І as the description of the campaigns of 
Vigrahap@la II. The inscription was issued by Ps.-M. Naya- 
paladeva-padanudhyatah P.-Pb.-M. Vigrahapáladeva, from the 
victorious camp at Haradhima ( ?) in the year 12 of his reign 
(line 42). It records the grant of some land in the village of 
Visamapura with a place called DandatraheSvara ( ? ) in the 
Brahmani-grama-Mandala of Kotivarsa-Visaya in the Pundravar- 
dhana-Bhukti to the Brahmana Khoduladeva Sarman. The 
grant was made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in honour of 
Buddba-bhattaraka, etc., after bathing in the Ganges according 
to religious practice (vidhivat). The Dütaka was the Mantri 
Sahasija (?), and the document was incised by the Silpi Mahi- 
dharadeva.” 
ee 
Meat attempt to giv x rating ofthe imeripion was mado by Hoernle in the Cente- 
Review of the Asiatic Society o Part. I, pp. 210-218. This was reprinted 
he ГА, 1885, Vol, XIV, pp. 100-168. Kielborn next publisbed the metri- 
the aame ошто in 1899, Vol, XXI, pp. 97-101. 
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(4) Indian Museum stone image-inscription.—This con- 
sists of two lines, and is incised on an image of Buddha in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. Tt records theerection of the image 
by the Suvarnaküra Dehaka in the 13th year of Vigrahapaladeva.' 

(5) A MS. of the Pañcaraksü was copied in the 26th year of 
Vigrahapala. As the reference of this date to Vigrahapala I and 
II would tend to push back the reign of Dharmapala beyond 769 
A.D. Dr. R. C. Majumdar has rightly referred it to the 3rd Pala 
king of that name.* 

(6) Some of the more barbarous specimens of the silver 
coins discovered in Bihar bearing ' very faint recollections of 
either the Sassanian head or the fire-alter, marked with the 
legend Sri-Vi, or Sri-Vigraha, have been assigned by some 
scholars to this prince. The better specimens are assigned to the 
two earlier princes of this name. But as the latter appear to 
have been rather weak rulers with very short reigns, it may be 
that these coins also should be assigned to the early part of 
Vigrahapala III's reign." 

During the reign of  Vigrabapala ПІ, the Pilas again 
came into conflict with the Kalacuri Laksmi-Karpa. The com- 
mentary on the Rüma-carita tells us that "Vigrahapála III 
defeated in battle Karna, the ruler of JDàhala, but did not 
completely uproot him. We are further told that the Pala 
king married Yauyanasri, the daughter of Karna.‘ It is possible 


that this marriage was the result of an alliance between the- 
two powers. Another foreign invasion of the lower Ganges — 


Mr. R. D. Banerji has now folly edited the inscription in EI, Vol. XV, рр. 295-201, Mr, 


Banerji is wrong in seserting io bis fo. 1, p. 295, that Kielborn found Mudgagiri is the _ 













name of the camp in the rubbings went to him by Fleet, "This was the opinion of 
and not Kielboro, who distinctly says it is’ not Mudgagiri `; see IA, Vol. XIV, p. 167, 
30, and Vol. XXT, p. 97. The grant is now in the Asiatic Sosiety of Bengal. —— 
' MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 112, According to R. D, Banorji this inscription арр 
to be the same as No. 2; but its date was resd by Cunniogham as уваг12. 
* JASB, 1921, Vol. XVII (N.8.), p. 6, fo. 1. M ix W 
* V. A. Smith, CCIM, Vol. I, pp. 233 and 939, and pi 
* MASB, Vol. П, No. 1, p.29. —— ns 
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valley appears to have taken place during this reign. We 
are informed by Bilhana that during the latter part of the 
reign of the Calukya Some4vara I of Kalyana (c. 1044-68 
A.D.) his son Vikramüditya undertook expeditions in northern 
India and defeated the kings of Gauda and Kàmarüpa.' It was 
probably these raids of the Karnata prince which brought into 
various parts of north-eastern India bodies of his countrymen 
who soon afterwards succeeded in carving out separate princi- 
palities for themselves. The rise of the Karnütakas of Tirhut 
and Nepal, as also of the Karnáta-Ksatriyas of Radha (i.e., the 
Senas), in the 1lth century, naturally leads to the suspicion 
that their origin may have been connected with these Calukya 
invasions. It has indeed been suggested that Sámantasena, the 
grandfather of Vijayasena, may have accompanied Vikramádi- 
iya in one of these expeditions and carved out a principality 
somewhere in Western Bengal? As Some$vara I is also said to 
have utterly destroyed the power of Karna,’ the lord of Dahala, 
it is not unlikely that the Senas of Karnata entered Radha after 
the expulsion of the Kalacuris from that region by the Calukyas. 
Another dynasty which also may have come from the south and 
settled in Eastern Bengal during this period was that of the 
Varmans. The existence of this line of princes is revealed by 
the Belava copper-plate of Bhojavarman. This inscription was 
discovered by a peasant while digging earth in the village of 
Belava, situated on the northern boundary of Rupganj Thana, 


in the Mahesvardi pargana (Narainganj subdivision, Dacca dis- 


trict). It isa single plate, containing in all 51 lines of writing 


x (front 26 and back 25). ‘The plate had a seal with the represen- 


tation of. г Visnu' s wheel (Srimad Vignu-cakra-mudrayd, line 48) 
at the top,'"" but the impress of the sacred wheel, аз well as any 
possible legend оп it was completely scraped off by the finder 


` Vikramálkadeca-carita, edited by Bübler, Bombay, 1875, HI, 74. 
Toes Calcutta, 1922, p. 347; TL, MS XVI, 1997, pp. 0-7 ; Gaugara[amala, p. 47. 
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of the plate.' The characters of the inscription belong to a 
period not earlier than the llth century, and according to 
some they are ** of the late 11th and early 12th century A.D." I 
The inseription opens with Ors Siddhih, and then traces the ы 
genealogy of the donor of the grant from Svayambhu (Brahma) : 


ib. 


Svayambhů 
Atri 
байа Rohini. 
Budha= Па. 
Pec Urvasi. 


"ARN 


Ayu 
Nahuga 


Yayati 
— bim starts the line (of the 


donor). 
In his family 
Krsna, Hari. 
His kinsmen the Varmans, who occupied Birhhapura. 1 
In course of time there was one Vajravarman, the ornament of the 
Yüdava soldiers. 
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The inscription was issued from the jaya-skandhavara 
Situated at Vikramapura, and records the gift of a piece of land 
in the village of Upyalika, situated in the Kausambi-A stagaccha- 
khandala in the Adbahpattana-Afandala of the Pundra-Bhukti, 
to the Santyügáràdhikrta Rimadeva Sarman, an inhabitant of 
the village of Siddhala in Uttara-Radha by M. Simalavarma- 
deva-padanudhydtah Paramavaisnava-P.-Pb.-M. Bhoja(b). The 
grant is dated in the 5th year of the donor, and it was composed 
by Purusottama.' 

The Varmans claim to come from Simhapura. Mr. Basak 
identified this place with the Sihapura of the Mahacam£a which 
was situated in Lila (Radha) between Уайда and Magadha, 
while Mr. Banerji drew attention to the praíasti of Lakhs- 
mandal (at Madha in Jaunsar Bawar district on the Upper 
Jumna), which refers to 11 generations of Candragupta, the 
prince of Jalandhara (с. 300-600 A.D.), who claims to belong 
to the Yadavas of the lunar race reigning at Singhapura.* ‘This 
Singhapura is undoubtedly the Seng-ha-pu-lo of Yuan Chwang 
situated to the north side of the Salt Range in the Punjab.' 
But Dr. Hultzsch has pointed out a dynasty of Varmans who 
ruled in a Sithhapura, nearer home." The Komarti (near 
Narasannapeta, Ganjam District) plates of Candravarman and 
the Brhatprostha (im Palakonda Taluka, Vizagapatam) grant of 


4 ‘Phe inscription wae discovered in 1919. Since theo it had been several times 
edited. “An imperfect reading of the plate with a faulty translation, without any fas- 
я L 










Пацей in the Dacca Review, Vol. 11, No. 4 (Joly 1913); а small pboto- 
was published in the next issue of tbe same journal. An improved 
n wed in Sahitya (Bengali Monthly, — xp 
O Bràeaga-Bbidra) | ОБ. G. Basak. Mr. R. D. Banerji theo edited ciption 
JASB, 194, Vol. X. (N. 121-31; it bwa been re-edited by Mr. R. G. Basık in 
Er. Vol. ХІІ, рр. 27-48, м, G. Majamdar in £8, pp. 14-24. Dr. R. C, Majaméat 
| ће it legendary portion of tbe genealogy of the 
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Umivarman reveal the existence of a line of kings of Kalinga who 
resided in Simhapura or Sthapura.' According to Hultzsch, this 
Simhapura ‘‘is perhaps identical with the modern Sihbgupuram 
between Chicacole and Narasannapéta.’’* The same scholar 
has also pointed out that '' according to Singhalese inscrip- 
tions, the two kings Nissankamalla and Sahasamalla, the second 
of whom ascended the throne in A.D. 1200, were sons of the 
Kalitga king Goparája of Simbhapura. The Buddhist chronicle 
Mahóüvarmsa stated that Tilokasundarl, a queen of Vijayabahu 
І (c. 1054-1109 A.D.), was a princess of Kaliàga, and three 
relatives of hers...... came to Ceylon from Sthapura.'' It is thus 
not entirely impossible that this enterprising city may have sent 
a colony northwards to Bengal, where they supplanted the 
Candras. The script of the Belaya grant, which is later than 
the Rampal plate of Sricandra, and the fact that the Varmans 
issued their charters from the same place (Vikramapura) and 
grant land in the same area (Pundra-Bhukti) appear to confirm 
this suspicion." In their campaign against the Buddhist Candra 
rulers the Varmans may have posed as the champions of 
orthodox Hinduism. In Verse 5 of the Belava grant, we are told 
that '' (the knowledge of) the three Vedgs is a covering for men, 
and those who are devoid of it are certainly naked; (thinking) 
so the kinsmen of Hari, the Varmans, mailing themselves with 
their hair standing on end in their enthusiasm for the three 
Vedas and for marvellous fights, and wearing the very solemn 
name and possessing noble arms, occupied Simhapura.'’ ‘The 
date of these princes is approximately fixed by the suggested 
identification of Karna, whose daughter Viraári was married to 
Jatavarman, with the Kalacuri king of that name (c. 1041-70 
A.D.) Mr. A. K. Maitreya, to whom we are indebted for the. 


. 


* Ibid, Vol. ТУ, pp. 142-45; Vol. XII, pp. 4-6. ‘The ¢ 
are of '' early eouthern type, to the dth š 
* Ibid, Vol, XII, p. 4. — 5 
x ТА, Vol. Lit, 1922, p. 169, 
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suggestion, has also identified Divya, whose strength was put to 
shame by Jatavarman, with the Kaivarta ruler Divyoka, who 
according to the Rdma-carita killed Mahipàla II, the son of 
Vigrahapála IIL.' If these identifications are accepted, then 
we may represent the relations of the 4 dynasties thus : * 


Nüyupüla (c. 1040-55)...... Laksmi-Karna (c. 1041-70)...... Vajravarman 





Vigrahapala III = Yauvanaéri | Viraári = Jütavarrnan....., Divya = 
(с. 1055-81) YaSah-Karna 
Mahipila II (c, 1082) (c. 1070-1125) 


The Kàmarüpa prince is probably to be identified with one 
of the predecessors of Vallabhadeva, whose Assam plates are 
dated in Saka 1107.' The identification of Govardhana, whose 
dignity was crippled by Játavarman, is not certain. Mr. Basak 
has asked: May he be the father of Bhatta Bhavadeva of a 
Bhuvanesvar inscription, the Brahman Govardhana ** distin- 
guished asa warrior and a scholar," whose father was the 
Mahümantri and Sandhivigrahin of a king of Уайда? The 
probability of this identification is increased by the fact that 
the village of Siddhala where lay the residence of the donee of 
the Belava grant is also mentioned in this Bhuvanesvar epigraph 

= as the residence of this ministerial family. The context of both 
he inscriptions shows that this village was situated in Radha. 
‘It is not unlikely that the Vangaraja referred to above is 
| o be identified with one of the Candra kings after whose 
downfall the family in the time of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
= the son of Govardhana, transferred its allegiance to the 


b 









Beo also JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N.8.), p. 193. 
Bee жирга, pp. š 
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who together with his son was aided by the counsel of Bhava- 
deva, must be supposed to be a later member of the line of 
Bhojavarman of the Belaya grant.' Another identification 
proposed by Pandit H. P. Sistri is that the great warrior 
Udayin, the contemporary of Simalavarman, who is mentioned 
in V. 10 of the Belava inscription, is the same as the Paramara 
ruler Udayüditya (c. 1060-87 A D.) who defeated the Tripuri 
Kalacuri Laksmi-Karna.* The same scholar also takes the word 
Jagad-vijaya-malla in V. 11, not as an adjective of manobha, but 
аз а proper name, and identifies him with Jagaddeva or Jagadeo, 
the youngest son of the Paramára Udayaditya, who served under 
Jayasimiba-Siddharaja, the  Caulukya ruler of Anahilapataka 
(c. 1094-1144 A.D.).* Though some of these identifications have 
been accepted by other scholars, yet on the whole I think them 
rather improbable, if not impossible. "The reason that led H. P. 
Sastri to place all these rulers in Malwa is perhaps the occur- 
rence of the word Milavya (Malava ?)-devi in V. 11, as the 
name of the queen of Sámalavarman.!' Whatever may be tlie 
value of these identifications, it is certain that these 
Varmans held Eastern Bengal, and portions of North 
and West Bengal during the latter half of the 11th 
century. 'Phe Belava inseription shows that they had their 

` Two MBS. dated in the 19th and 89th year of one Harivarmadeva bave been dis- 
covered in Nepal. N,N. Vasu gave s reading of s grant of the same king, Vehger Гара 
Itihás, Vol. IL pp. 215-17; but it bas never been edited. Bee Haágàlàr Itihàa, 2nd Ed., 
Vol. I, pp. 302-04, In this grant Purama-Vaienava-P,-Pb. M..Harivarman is said 
to be the won of M.-JyGtivarman; it i» dated in bis 42nd year. See ТА, 1922, р, 153, 
fo, 15; IB, р. 108. For Bhavadeva see also JASH, 1012, ppe 393-48. In the Bhuvanesvar 
epigraph Bhatja Bbavadeva i» called Bala-Valabhibhujañga, Kielhorn could not explain 


the word. The commentary of the Fáma.carita II, 5, mentions a Sámanto of Ràmapåla, 
Vikramarija, the ruler of Bála-Valabbi. There is no doubt therefore that Bala-Vala 


however not been identified. It was probably » place in West Bengal. Bee 

p. 942, fn. 2. 
* JASB, 1914, Vol. m. 8.), p. 125. 
Bümalsvarma IÐ, p. 
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camp at Vikramapura, and they granted land in Pundra-Bhukti 
(= Pundravardhana-Bhukti) to inhabitants of villages in Radha. 
At least one of them, Játavarman, was so powerful as to gain 
supremacy over Anga (Bhagalpur region, Bihar) which was 
certainly under the Palas during this period. Thus the Раја 
power under Vigrahapala III must have been restricted to 
portions of Bihar, North Bengal, and probably the upper 
part of the Presidency division of Bengal. It is possible that 
the Varmans took possession of portions of Pundravardhana 
Bhukti after the 13th year of Vigrahapila IIT. In this case 
it must be assumed that the Pala kingdom was fast declining 
in the latter part of the reign of this ruler. The crisis was 
hastened by the death of Vigrahapala III (c. 1081 A.D.) He 
left three sons, Mahīpāla II, Sürapala II, and Rimapila.' 
Of these the eldest, Mahipila II, succeeded him. The history 
of his reign and of the troublesome period that followed is 
entirely derived from the Rama-carita of Sandhyikara Nandi. 
According to this work there was not much love lost between 
these brothers, and soon after his accession Mabipala imprisoned 
Sürapala and Ramapila.* Taking advantage of these internal 
dissensions, Divvoka, a chief of the Kaivartas, who appears to 
bave | been at first a servant of the Pālas,” raised the standard 
of rebellion i in Varendri, and drove away his master from that 
| part of North Bengal which still remained under the Pilas. 
Mabipila TI is described as lacking in good policy * did not 

- his ministers, but foolishly marched out 
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After this Sürapiüla and Rimapila appear to have been released, 
and the former who was probably senior to Rimapala, and is 
described аз | sahodara of Mahipila in the Manahali 
grant of Madanapila, became king of the much reduced 
Pala dominions, which now seem to have consisted of only 
a portion of Bihar and the northern part of the Presidency 
division of Bengal. Tt is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Ràma-carita does not mention агара as having as- 
cended the throne. It passes on from Mahipala II to Rama- 
pala. But as the Manahali grant of Madanapila distinctly 
refers to him as narapati it is almost certain that Sandhyakara 
Nandi was wrong on this point. A reason for this omission by 
a courtier of Ramapala may have been the fact that Strapala’s 
reign was rendered rather short by the violent hand of his 
master, which probably (though definite evidence is lacking) 
led the court historian to pass over unpleasant details of his 
patron'slife. Whatever may have been the means by which 
Ramapala secured his throne, his accession was justified by his 
success, Aided by his maternal uncle, the Rastraküta Matha- 
nadeva, he took active measures to reorganise the resources of 
his kingdom. Taking advantage of the troubles of the Pilas, 
most of the feudatories appear to have asserted their indepen- 
dence. The first task was to re-establish the royal power over 
these vassals. The commentator of the Rama-carita informs 
us that Mathana (also called Mahana), riding on his elephant 
Vindhyamanikya defeated the Pithipati Devaraksita. The 
word Pithipati is explained by the commentator as Magadha- 
dhipa. This incident appears to be also referred to in the 
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Sarnath inscription of Kumüradevi, the queen of the Gahada- 
vila Govindacandra (c. 1114-55 A.D.). We are told that :' 

** In the Gauda country there was a priceless warrior with 
his quiver (Kandapatika ?), this incomparable diadem of the 
Ksatriyas, the Айра king Mahana, the venerable maternal uncle 
of kings. He conquered Devaraksita in war and maintained the 
glory of R&mapàla, which rose in splendour because the obstruc- 
tion caused by his foes was removed '' (V. 7). We are told in verses 
3-5 that this Devaraksita belonged to the Chikkora family, and 
had succeeded his father Vallabharája as lord of Pithi. Verses 
5-20 inform us that Mahanadeva married his daughter Satkara- 
devi to the lord of Pitht (Devaraksita), who had by hera 
daughter named Kumiaradevi, who became the queen of the 
Gahadavala king Govindacandra. The identification of the two 
Devaraksitas, uppears to be clear. As the conquest of the Pithi- 
pati is thus prominently mentioned in these records, it seems 
that this ruler was a very important feudatory of the Palas. 
The Sarnath epigraph also says that after the removal of this 
obstruction the glory of Ramapala ‘rose in splendour.’ In the 
list of the Samantas of Ramapála, as we shall see later on, the 
lord of Pithi is placed first. It thus appears that Mathana- 
Mahana, who was the feudatory ruler of the principality of 
Anga, after defeating this prince, finally won him over by 
giving him his own daughter. This combination of force with 


1 BI, Vol. IX, pp. 824-327, In view of the meaning of Pithi given by the commenta- 
tor of the Hàma-carita, ав Magadha, Sten — Konow's identification with Pithapuram, in 
Vebgi must be given up. See ibid, p. 322; JBORS, Vol, IV, p. 267. The same 
commentator on II, 5, explains Magadhddhipats, by Pithipati. See MASB, Vol. HI, 
No.l,pp. 30 and 38. Though this victory of Mathana is given in tbe second chapter 
ofthe Rüma-carito, where the author is describing the campaign of Hümapáls on the 
north, it should not be taken as having occurred in that campsigo. "This incident was an 
explanatory note on the activities of Mathana just as in the liat of the Sdmontas various 
incidents are mentioned (o explain the importance of each ofthe feudatories. Thia is 
‘finally proved by the fact that the Pifhipate himself was marching with Ramapata; 
and unless we assume that there were two auch rulers, which is extremely unlikely, we 
have to assume that Bhimayasas, the ally Of Ramopals, was a successor of Devaraktita, 
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diplomacy was eminently successful, and the Pithipatis hence- 
forward materially helped Ramapala in his campaign against the 
Kaivartas. The Pñla prince then travelled to the principalities 
of his Samanta-cakra and of the forest chiefs (atavikah =ataviya- 
samantah), to win them over to his cause.' He also distributed 
wealth and granted land with unstinted generosity. Thus by a 
judicious use of policy and his sword he at last succeeded in 
gaining the good will of his feudatories and raised a powerful 
army consisting of cavalry, elephants and infantry.* By this 
time the Kaivarta chief Divvoka was dead. Their leader now I 
was Bhima, the son of Rüdoka, the brother of Divvoka. The 
campaign against him was opened by the Mahüpratihüra Siva- 
raja, the nephew of Mathana.” He crossed the Ganges, and 
entering Varendri, crushed the ralsaka-vyuhas of Bhima, and 
for a time was so successful that the whole country appeared to 
be free from the control of the Kaivartas.' But this was merely 
a reconnaissance en force. The real campaign came some time 
later, when Ramapala, in addition to his maternal uncle 
Mathana, the latter's sons the Mahdmdndalikas Kabnuradeva ` 
and Suvarnadeva? and Mathana's nephew the Mahdpratihara 
Sivarüjadeva,* was assisted by the following Sümantas 7 


(1) Bhimayasas sso the ruler of Magadha, who defeated the REM 
army of Kanauj (Kanyakubja-raja- a 4 
vüjiniganthana-bhujahiga).* K+ 


` Bāma-carita, commentary on I, 43. 
” Ibid, on I, 44-45. — 
* | lbid, on I, 47. 1 












* Ibid, оп I, 47-50. 

* He was represented by H. P. Зазці as a brother of Mathana. But I 
Basak ia right in taking him to be his son. "The passage s foll 
tadiya nandana-mahdmandalika Kühnuradera-Sucarnade 
rájadeca-prothyti. 1 accept that * blira/rja" in- this — should т 
‘word that follows in the compound,” See IHQ. March 192 c 

* [bid,on IT, 8. —— ч 

* qid, пада. п, 56. 
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(2) Viraguna «. the ruler of Kot-dtavi. who was daksina 
simhdsana-cakravarti (a ruler of 
some southern region). 


(3) Jayasimha ^. the ruler of Danda-Bhukti, who defeat- 
ed Utkaleja Karnakesari. 

(4) Vikramaraja -.. the ruler of Bala-Valabhi, which was 
close to Devagrüma. 

(5) Laksmisüra + described as Apara-manddra-madhusi- 


dana and Sámanta-cakra-cüdámani, 
(6) Sürapála of Kujavati. 


(7) Rudra£ikhara +. the Kalpataru of Tailakampa. 

(8) Mayagalasiriha. + the ruler (bh@pdla) of Ucchila, 

(9) Pratapasimha s.. the ruler (гаја) of Dhekkariya. 
(10) Narasimhürjuna seo the Mandaládhipati of Kayangala. 


(11) Candárjuna of Sankatagráma. 
(12) Vijayarája of Nidrübala. 


(13) Dvorapavardhana ... the ruler (pati) of Kausambi. 
(14) Soma of Paduvanvà ... (Paduvanvü-pratibaddlia-mandalüprati- 
vallabhah ?) 


The identification of all these princes and their principal- 
ities is not easy. Bhimayasas appears to have been a successor 
of Chikkora Devaraksita, the son-in-law of Mathana. It is un- 
certain who was the Kanauj ruler who was defeated by him. But 
he was possibly the Gáhadavàála Candradeva, who appears to have 
conquered Kanauj some time during the period 1073-1090 
A. D. Kotátavi (the forest principality of Kot?) whose 
ruler ‘Viraguaa | has been described as a southern ruler, has been 
identified with the Kot-des іп Sarkar Katak (in Orissa) of the 
o Ain i-Alburi. us But this. seems to be improbable, for it involves 


* as to 1 e portions of Orissa. The principality men- 
d tioned next is Danda hukti. ‘This place is spoken of in the 
malai inseription of Rajendra Cola as between KoSala-nadu 
d Takkana-ladam, Its king — was a neighbour of 
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the Orissa king Karmakesari. Hence it must be located some- 
where near the borders of Orissa, Western Bengal, and the 
western portion of the Central Provinces, It is therefore not 
unlikely that it was ''the march-land between Orissa and 
Bengal corresponding to the modern British districts of Midna- 
pore and Balasore,'' ' But its prince Jayasimha is not known 
from any other source. Nor can we explain his relationship 
with Dharmapala, who ruled the same principality in the time 
of Mahipala I. The next principality is Bala-Valabht,* which 
is described by the commentator as Devagrama-pratibaddha. 
We have already pointed out that this name occurs in the 
Bhuvanesvar prasasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva. Pandit H. P. Sastri 
has identified it with ** Bagdi (Vagadi), one of the five provinces 
into which Bengal was divided," while others locate it in the 
Nadia district. Though there is no evidence in support of 
either of these identifications, it is likely that it was the 
name of a district in West Bengal. It isto be noted that 
Bhatta Bhavadeva, who is described as Bala-Valabht-bhujanga, 
was a resident of Radha. The relationship of Vikramarája, 
the ruler of this place, to Harivarmadeva, whom Bhavadeya 
aided with his counsel, is at present unknown. The next 
ruler is Laksmiéüra of Apara-mandira. I have already 
pointed out the presence of Süra rulers in Western Bengal.* 
Though we do not exactly know what relationship, if any, this 
ruler had to the Süras of Cola and Sena inscriptions and of 

3 MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 71. According to some scholars Danga-Bhukti is to be 
identified with Dàtan in Midnapur; see BaAgdlar Itihàs, p. 948. The Orissa king Karga- 
kedari, who was defeated by Jayasimba, is otberwise unknown. For kings with the title 
Kesari, see infra, Chapter on Dynasties of Orissa, 

+ In the text the name is given aa wawani} (fiz) í e.  Bàála-Balabhi(bbi) But in 
hi» introduction Sistri spells the паше as Bila-Valabhi, As the recorde of 
thi» period often confuse between q aud w it is possible that Sâstri's emenda- 
tion of the text was justified. wra has the sonso of ‘ now" г so the principality may be 
designated * New-NValabhi." Tn it possible that it was a colony of the people of Valabbi in ` 
Kiswar which was destroyed bythe Arab in the waseq hl o tbe 8th century A.D. 7 


__ бее supra, р. 335, fn, 1. 
' — » 
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Bengal tradition, he may have belonged to a branch of the same 
family, and in that case we should locate Apara-mandira some- 
where in Western Bengal. ‘The next ruler,—Surapila, is not 
otherwise known. The identification of his principality is also 
uncertain. Tt would clearly be hazardous to regard him as a 
kinsman of the Palas from his name.' The next principality, 
Tailakampa, has been identified with some probability with 
Telkup, near Pachet, in the Manbhum district (Bihar)? by 
Pandit H. P. Sastri. Nothing is known about its chief Rudra- 
Sikhara.* The next principality Uechila, has been identified 
with pargana Ujhiyal in Birbhum. But it has been rightly 
pointed out that if this identification is to depend only on a mere 
similarity of sound, there are other places in Bengal bearing 
like names.‘ Its ruler, Mayagalasimha, is not known from any 
other source. The next principality, Dhekkariya, has been 
identified by Pandit H. P. Sastri with modern.** Dhekura on the 
other side of the river Ajaya, near Katwa'' in Burdwan district. * 
The reasons for this equation excepting the similarity of names, 
are unknown to me. Its таја Pratüpasiriha is not known from 
any other source. Of the remaining princes and principalities 
we can only make some suggestions about Vijayaraja and 
Kausimbi. The latter place is evidently not to be identified 
with the city of the same name near Allahabad. A place nearer 
home bearing the same name is mentioned in the Belava grant 
of Bhojavarman. ‘This is the Kausambi-astagacha-khandala 
situated in Pundra-Bhukti. Very probably the Kausaámbi of the 
Rüma-carita commentary is to be identified with the region 


` Bahgálár Тина», 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 259. 
* MASB, Vol. IIT, No. 1, p. 14; ASR, Vol. III, p. 109. Excepting the similarity 
be names, T know no ground for thia identification. 
ih , D assit in bis introduction spells the name as Rodrajekhara, no doubt a mistake. 

° Njiyülagbátl, and Buljinpur-AjiyAl in Sarkar Udner commonly known as Tod’ 
(now a petty village in Malda district) ; Ajiyalpar and ‘Tara-Ajiysl, Hosain-Afiyal, Soltára- 
Ajiyal, ShOh-Ajiyil, in Sarkār Mabmudübad, Husain-Ajiyàl in Багийг Sharifapad, ete. 
See ЛАК, Vol. IT, pp. 180, 189-33, and 140; Вайда!а [tihde, 208 Ed.. Vol. I, pp. 280-00, 
— * MASB, Vol. IIT, No. I, p. 14. 
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round about this Khandala in North Bengal. The evidence 
which led Mr, R. D. Banerji to identify this KausSámbi with 
Kusumbà in Rajshahi district is not known to me, '  Vijayarüja 
has been identified by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri with the Sena 
prince Vijyasena.* Though there is at present little evidence 
excepting similarity of names there is no insuperable chronologi- 
cal difficulties in making him a contemporary of Ràmapiüla 
(c. 1084-1126 A.D.), for his reign-period as we shall see later on, 
falls between about 1097 and 1159.* If this identification is 
accepted, we must locate his principality of Nidraibala in West 
Bengal, for the Naihati grant of Ballilasena informs us that the 
princes of his family who preceded him were ornaments of the 
Radha country (V. 3). * 

Though all the Simantas and their principalities cannot be 
identified, it should be observed that, so far as it is possible to 
identify them, most of them are located in portions of West 
Bengal, Bihar, and North Bengal. "This is consistent with our 
conclusion that East and South Bengal under the Candras and 
the Varmans were completely freed from the control of the 


Palas long before the Kaivarta rebellion, Ramapila accompanied . 


by these feudatories, crossed the Ganges probably on a bridge of 
boats (Ganmgüyüm tarani sambhavena naukümelakena).* In the 
struggle that followed Bliima was defeated and taken prisoner. " 
It was probably after this victory that Rāmapāla destroyed the | 
Damara of the Kaivartas, which is described as a small town 
(upapura).) Though imprisoned Bhima was at first treated 
kindly by his captors." It was only after the resistance of 
Hari, probably an officer of Bhima, who rallied the remnants of 


` Bāħgālär Itihàs, 204 Eð., Vol, І, p. 290. 
"14,1020, p. 175; JL, Vol. XVI, Appendix D, 
` o dul, p. 8. 


Ibid, oo Т, 97. 


* [bid on П, 36-97. 
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the Kaivarta army and was defeated and taken prisoner by one 
of the sons of Rāmapāla that both Hari and his master were 
put to death.' ^ Rümapila celebrated his conquest of Varendri 
by founding the city of Rümávatt. It has been identified with 
Ràmauti in the Sarkür Lakhnauti of the A'in-i-Akbari.* The 
Rama-carita seems to locate it between the Karatoya and 
Ganges. From the camp situated in this city Madanapila 
issued his Manahali grant in his Sth year. * 

After consolidating his territories by this conquest, Ràma- 
pala according to his biographer, undertook invasions in foreign 
countries, In the course of these he is said to have conquered 
Utkala, Kalinga, and Kamaripa.’ We аге also told by this 
authority that a king of the eastern country (pragdesiya) ** who 
held the title of Varman'' sought the protection of Ramapala by 
surrendering his elephants and chariot." ° It has been rightly 
assumed that this Varman king must be identified with a prince 

t of the line of Bhojavarman, possibly Harivarman or his son.’ 
The cause of his distress may have been an attack on his terri- 
tories by Vijaya, the feudatory chief of Nidrabala in Western 
Bengal, who, as we have seen, is perhaps identical with 


A MASB, Vol. TH, No. 1,p.14. Ido not find soy passage which actually refers 
to the execution of Bhima. This haa been assumed by Papjit H. P, Sástri, Н. D. Banerji, 






kas. o m. : 
re. ‘Tho interpretation of Bhacabh&gaga santati to whom 
Utkala las given rise to difficulties, Paydit H. P. 


Me. Maitreya; ee fo. 3, io MASB, 
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Vijayasena the founder of the Sena power, which was soon to 
destroy the kingdom of the Pálas in Bengal. 

For the reign of Кашара!а we have the following dates and 
records : 

(1) Bihar stone image-inscription.—'This consists of two 
lines, incised on the pedestal of an erect figure of Tarai, discovered 
in Bihar. ‘The inscription records in incorrect Sanskrit the dedi- 
cation of the statue by one Bhatta Iechara (Iévara ?) in the 
2nd year of the reign of king Ramapiladeva.* 

(2) А MS. of the Astasthasrika-prajnaparamita was written 
in the 15th year of M.-P.-Pb.-Ps. Rümapiladeva at Nalanda in 
the Magadha-Visaya.* 

(3) Chandi-mau image-inscription.—This consists of 3 lines 
incised on an image of Bodhisattva Padmapini near the village 
of Chandi-mau, 7 miles to the S. W. of Bargaon, the old site 
of Nalanda. It records the gift of the statue by Paramopasaka 
Ратата-таћајапа Vamika Sadhu Saharana, who had соте from 
Rajagrha and was resident in the village of Еігаһаргаша, in the 
42nd year of the reign of Pb.-P.-Ps.-M. Ramapiladeva. * 

(4) The Rümacarita of Sandhyükara Nandi (Naxdi-kula- 
kumuda-künana-purnendu).—'This Kavya is divided into four can- 
tos and is “written throughout in double en tendre. Itis written 
in imitation of the Rdghavapandaviya. Read one way it gives 
the story of the Ramayana. Read another way it gives the- 
history of Ramapiladeva of the Pala dynasty of Bengal.'" The 
work is called Kaliyuga-Ràmayana and the author Kalikala- 
Valmiki. But the text is so difficult that it is more or less 


* Noticed by Cunningham in bis ASR, Vol. IIT, p. 124; edited by Prof. N, Chakra- 
varti in JASB, 1008, Vol. IV (N. 8.), pp. 108-09.}1% is now in the Indian Museum, ü 
* Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Ri ie ey a t 
1423; JA8B, 1900, Part I, p. 100. ^ 
* Tho inscription: жаз) БОШОЙ by Ouwatogham Jn Ma ASH; ‘ol. 
the date as 12. was then edited in- — Vol. V, No. 8, 1 
š ; —— 
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unintelligible except canto 1 and 36 verses of canto 2, for 
which we have a commentary. The author's ancestral home was 
at Vrhadvatu which was attached to Paundravardhanapura 
in Varendri, and his father Prajüpati Nandi who is described 
as Karanyánam-agrami was the Sdndhivigrahika of Ramapila. 
The work was completed probably in the reign of Madanapila, 
as he ends his work with a wish for the long reign of that 
prince (IV. 48).* 

Tt is certain from the records cited above that Rimapila’s 
reign extended over at least 42 years (c. 1084-1126 A.D.). It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Taranath assigns 
him a reign of 46 years. Among his ministers the Rüma-carita 
refers to the Sündhi(vi-grahika) Prajapati Nandi, while the 
Kamauli grant mentions the Saciva Bodhideva. Bodhideva’s 
father Yogadeva served in the same capacity under Vigrahapala 
III. The same inscription mentions Ramapala’s queen Madana- 
devi. Sandhyükara Nandi tells us that this Pala king, when 
residing at Monghyr heard ofthe death of his uncle Mathana 
and committed suicide by entering the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. Rāmapāla had more than one son. The commen- 
tator of the Rama-carita refers to prince Rajyapala, who materi- 
ally assisted his father in his preparations and campaigns 
against the Kaivartas. From his comments on I, 23, it is 
clear that Ràmapüla had at least two more sons.‘ The Mana- 

hali grant of Майапара gives us the names of Kumarapala 
and Madanapila as his sons.  Türanath refers to bis son 
Yaksapüla who according to him ascended the throne three 
years before his father's death, and ruled for а year. The 
possibility of a son of Ramapala undertaking the administration 
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of the state before his death is supported by the R&@ma-carita, 
which tells us that Катара used to reside in Rümavati after 
entrusting the kingdom to his son  (Sünu-samarpita-rájya).* 
But unfortunately he does not mention the name of the son. 
Kielhorn edited an undated Gaya inscription of a king named 
Yaksapala.* This stone-inscription consists of 21 lines written 
in Devanagari script of about the 12th century A.D. It opens 
with Ой namo Siiryaya, and records that the above-mentioned 
nrpaté built a temple at Gaya for the gods Mauniiditya, Saha- 
sralinga, Kamali, Ardhangina, Dvistome$vara, Phalgunatha, 
Vijayaditya and Kedaradeva. He also dug a tank and established 
a hall of charity (suttra). In the genealogical portion of the 
inscription Yaksapila traces his descent from Südraka, to 
whom we are told the lord of Саида, ‘‘almost equal to Indra," 
paid homage. His son was nrpa Уіќуагӣра, who is said to 
have gained great victories and conferred the riches appro- 
priated from the enemy to ‘‘the most excellent twice-born.'* 
His son was narendra  Yaksapüla. Kielhorn was right in not 
accepting this prince asa son of Ramapila, The mention 
of Südraka and Visvaditya shows that this family must be 
identified with the Brahman family whose inscriptions at Gaya 
are dated in the 15th year of Nayapüla (c. 1040-1055 A.D.) and 
the 5th year of Vigrahapila HI (с. 1055-81 A.D.) The assump- 
tion of royal titles by Visvaditya and his son Yaksapála at Gaya, 
shows that the Раја hold even over Magadh was growing loose. 
It is likely that this family became practically independent 
soon after the death of Ramapila, Another small principality 


which also probably became free from the control of the ee 


at this time was that of the Manas. Тһе beginning of 


importance of this family is carried back to about the 8th — 
tury A.D. by the Dudhpani rock inscription of Udayamama | 


* IV, 1. 
* IA, Vol, XVI, pp, 63-66. 
* El, Vol. I, Spp. 349-47. According 
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in Hazaribagh district? This record informs us that three 
brothers named Udayamina, Sridhautamina and Ajitamina, 
who were merchants engaged in trade between Ayodhya and 
Tamalipti, became masters of the three villages of Bhramara- 
Silmali, Nabhütisandaka and Chhingala, through the favour 
of Magadhadhirája Adisimha. They must have remained 
petty feudatory chiefs for about four centuries, at the end of 
which they emerge as independent rulers in the same locality. 
The Govindpur stone-inscription of the poet Gangadhara dated 
in Saka 1059 (A.D. 1137-38), was discovered by Cunningham 
at Govindpur in the Nawada subdivision of the Gaya district 
in Bihar.’ This is really a pragusti of Gatgidhara and 
his family who claimed to be Maga Brahmans highly pro- 
ficient in Vedic studies. They were also poets. Cakrapüni, 
one of the ancestors of Gaügüdhara, is compared to Valmiki, 
while Gangadhara himself composed a poem named Advaita- 
ќаіака.  Kielhorn has identified the six Maga Brahmans whose 
verses are quoted in the Sadukhti-karnümrta compiled by 
Sridharadása іп A.D. 1205 with the six Maga Brahmans of this 
inscription bearing the same names. Gangüdhara's uncle Dasa- 
ratha first came to the court of the Magadheévara Varnamina, 
and was appointed to the office of Pratihüra. Later on Gangi- 
dhara became the counsellor of king Rudramàna and married 
Pasaladevi, а daughter of Jayapini, a friend of the king of 
Gauda. Kielhorn has approximately dated these two Mana 
rulers of Magadha ‘‘towards the end of the llth and at the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D." There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that the family of Yaksapila, which claimed to 
rule in the neighbourhood of Gaya city, and the Manas who held 
- the western portion of the Gaya district and northern portions of 
Hazaribagh were petty rulers, and they may therefore have ruled 
in that area simultaneously. It is also extremely likely that 
the prince referred to as the Gaudaraja in this inscription was 


, 


* qoid, pp. 880-49. 
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the contemporary Pala king, whose rule in Bihar south of the 
Ganges probably extended only over the narrow strip of territory 
extending from the western borders of Patna to Rajmahal. In 
addition to this he also held a portion of north Bengal, so to 
deserve the title of Gaudaraja. 

According to the Manahali grant of Madanapala, Ramapala 
was succeeded by his son Kumarapala. But itis clear from 
the Kamauli grant of his minister Vaidyadeva,' that the pent-up 
forces of disruption so long held up by the powerful arm of 
Башарћа began now to assert themselves. Vaidyadeva claims 
to have become dearer to the life of the Gaudeévara by gaining 
a naval victory probably somewhere on the Ganges in Anuttara 
(South ?)-Vamga (V. 11). The disaffection of Tingyadeva in 
the east (Кашагӣра) was suppressed by the same minister, but in 
his 4th year, the date of his Kamauli grant, he himself appears 
io have practically asserted his independence, as his assumption 
of imperial titles amply testifies, How long Kumarapala ruled 
is not known; but it may be inferred that he was still living 
when the Kamauli grant of his minister Vaidyadeva was issued 
in the 4th year of the latter's reign. Scholars have assumed that 
he had a short reign from the fact that only one verse is devoted 
to his rule in the Ra@ma-carita.” So far no records or dates of his 
reign have been discovered; but, as I have already said, we shall 
probably be not far wrong if we assign him a reign of about four 
years (c. 1126-30 A.D.). 

He was succeeded by his son Gopala III. It is assumed 
from Verse 18 of the Manahali grant and from the Rama-carita 
(IV. 12) that this prince died in his youth probably at the hands 
of men employed by his uncle Madanapala, who succeeded 


* El, Nol. II, pp. 349 E; also Gaudalekhamald, pp. 1978, _ 
* His titles are Paromamühecírara-Paramavaiquava-M.. -P.-Pb.-Vaidgadera, It is 
dificult to agree with the view that this inscription was dated in the reign of of Kumarapšla, | 
though it ia quite Likely that king was still raling when this grant — ie: JASB, — | 
1902, p. 3, fa, 9, a 


* IV,11; wee Báágalarltülds p 311. ' | 
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him.’ Only one stone-inscription of Сора III has been dis- 
covered at Manda in Rajshahi.  Madanapüla was a son of 
Ramapila by his queen Madanadevi. We have the following 
dates and records for his reign : 

(1) Bihar Hill image-inscription.—This consists of two 
lines incised on the base of an image of Sasthi recording the 
erection of the image in year З of the reign of Madanapaladeva.* 

(2) Manahali grant.—This plate was discovered during 
the excavation of a tank in the village of Manahali in Dinajpur 
district. It contains 35 lines on the obverse and 23 lines on the 
reverse. It bears the usual Dharmacakra seal of the Palas with 
legend Sri-Madanapaladerasya. The inscription begins with 
Om namo Buddhàya and traces the genealogy of the family from 
Gopàla to Madanapala, who was born from Ramapila, by his 
queen Madanadevi. The grant was issued from the Jayaskandha- 
vara situated in Rámávati-nagara, and in the 8th year of Ps.-M. 
Ramapaladeva-pádüánudhyátah P.-Pb.-M. Madanapaladeva. Tts 
object was to record the gift of some land in Halàvarta-Mandala, 
in Kotivarga-Vigaya, in Pundravardhana-Bhukti, by the king 
to the Pandit Bhattaputra Vateávara Sarma as a fee for reading 
the Mahabharata (Veda-Vyàsa-prokta prapathita Mahabharata)," 
to the Patta-mahddevi Citramatika. The usual Buddha-bhatta- 
rakam  nddisya, etc., also occurs in it. The Ditaka was 
Sandhivigrahika Bhimadeva, the engraver Silpi Tathagatasara ° 

(8) Jaynagar image-inscription.—This consists of four 
lines incised on the pedestal of a "Buddhist statue." Tt was 


` Beo Gaudalekhamala, p. 158 fa. ; Báñgalar Itihàs, 2nd Ed., Vol. 1, р, 311: MASB, 
Vol, TIT, Part 1, p. 16. А : í 

* Not yet — edited; see Caudalekhamald, p. 168 fo.: Bañgiya Sühitya«Pariqad- 

, Vol. XIX, p.156. 

Ages Vol. їз 124, The inscription i» unfortunately incomplete. Tta where- 
abouts it present. unknown. 

. "Reis арома (prokta) and taught (prapathita) by Vyas. . 

* Tha grant was discovered in 1875 and came into the possession ofthe Bengal Asiatic 
Society im 1800. It was edited by Mr. N. N. Vasu in JASB, 1900, Vol. 69, pp. 66-13; also 


in the Gaudalekhamald, pp. 147-58. 
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found at Jaynagar,near Luckeesarai (Laksmisarai, the Такы 
Sarai of Cunningham), a village in the head-quarters sub-division 
of Monghyr district, Bihar. ‘The image was installed in the 
year 19 in the reign of Madanapiladeva.* 

Tt is thus clear that Madanapila ruled at least for 19 years 
(c. 1130-50 A.D.) I have already drawn attention to the fact 
that the Pala kingdom at this period included only portions of 
Northern Bengal and Bihar. There is however reason to suspect 
that not long after his 8th year Madanapüla was driven out of 
Bengal by the rising power of the Senas. "This brings us to the 
discussion of the Sena chronology. Before introducing this subject 
T wish to make it clear that the era which started from A.D, 1119, 
and which later became associated with the name of Laksmana- 
sena, had nothing to do with the Senas of Bengal. All the Sena 
records so far discovered, even those of the successors of Laksma- 
nasena, are dated in regnal years; and so far as is known to me, 
there is not a single authentic document discovered within the 
limits of the Sena kingdom which is dated unmistakably in the 
era commonly known as that of Laksmanasena.* Applying the 
dictum of Fleet that “ Any ега may be introduced in a country 


* ASR, Vol. ITI, p. 195, In this report *Jaynagar near Lakbi Sarai” is placed under 
Gaya; bat tbe IGI, Vol, XVI, 1908, p. 180, places Luckeesarai in Monghyr district. Another 
Jaynagar image-inscription dated in the 35th year of Gaudefears PalapSia waa noticed 
by Cunningham; seo ASR, Vol. Ш, Plate XLV, No. 33, Mr. R. D. Banerji accepta this 
ruler as a Pala prince and places bim after Madanapála; sec JBORS, December 1918, 
pp. 496 П. Не may have succeeded Madanapüla and Govindapála in а portion of Bibar 
with pretensions over portions of Gauda. The title Gaudeírara in that case finds a 
parallel in the title Külaffjarüdhipati of the Southern Kalacuris. 

* R.G. Basak shows good reason to believe that the Candra mentioned in the Rama- 
carila a» a friend of Madanapála, wag not tbe G&hadavils Oandradeva but the 
Mamdalüdhipati of Айда and š grandson of the Rágtraküta Mahana, tbe maternal 
unele of RimapBla; see THQ, March 1999, pp. 35-48. 





devarya Sam. 3, was dated in the —— era starting from 1119, A.D. (aee E 





* ‘The contention that the Dacca Capji image-inscription, dated Srimal- Lakqmatarena- 
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to which it was not founded, but no era can have been founded 
in a country in which it was never used,'' to this particular case, 
we must refrain from introducing the ‘era of Laksmanasena * 
into Sena chronology.' In any discussions on this problem we 
must take into consideration the following facts : 

(1) The date Saka 1082 (1159-60 A.D.) supplied by some 
MSS. of the Adbhutaságara as the initial date of Ballalasena's 
reign. 

(2) The statement in the Dānasāgara that it was completed 
by Ballàlasena in Saka 1091 (A.D, 1169-70). 

(3) The statement of the Yabaqat-i-Nagiri, that Rai 
Lakhmania (Laksmanasena) was defeated between 1193 and 
1205 A.D. by Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. 

(4) The contemporaneity of Vijayasena with Nanyadeva of 
Tirhut and Nepal (c. 1097-1150 A.D.), and probably also with. 
Ramapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D.) and Raghava of Kalinga (c. 
1156-1170 A.D.). 

(5) The probability of rasaikavisése in the colophon of the 
Sadukti-karnamrta being a copyist's mistake for rajyaikaviraée, 
This would give us the date Saka 1127 (1206 A.D.) as the 21st 
year of the reign of Laksmanasena and consequently the date 
1185 A.D. as that of his accession to the throne.” 

- Taking into consideration these facts and the known reign- 
periods of the Sena kings, we may suggest the following 
chronological table for their dynasty : ` 








"E Simantasena,.........c. 1050-1075 A.D. (Reign period not known). 
96 “Hemantasens.........0. 1075-1007 „ (., mS I) 
d й eseeese, 1097-1169 „ („ +, во far known 


62 years). 


kri MSS, Vol. IIT, p. 141; for the 
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Ballilasena............. c. 1150-1185 A.D. (Reign period so far known 
11 years). 
Laksmanasenn......... с. 1185-1206 ,, (œ e». known 
З years). 
Madhavasenn ?.......... 
Viávarüpasena......... c. 1206-1225 ,, (Reign period so far known 
14 yoars). 
Kešnvasena.............c. 1225-1290 ,, (n ve » far known 
5 years). 


The facts on which the chronology rests are perhaps not 
quite unexceptionable. But the apparent agreement of the dates 
of the Adbhutasdgara and the Danasdgara with that of Minhaj 
must tend to discourage all attempts to prove them to be spuri- 
ous or unreliable. In the present state of our knowledge the a 
above suggestion may be accepted as approximately correct." 
Turning now to the question of their origin, I have al- 
rea dy pointed out the possibility that they came from the South. 
In the Ballala-carita of Ananda Bhatta, a work composed in the 
beginning of the 16th century, the Sena genealogy is traced 
back tothe epic hero Karna, whose great-grandson Virasena 
married Somat&, the daughter of а Gauda Brahman. The Senas 
of Bengal were sprung from the descendants of this Virasena, 
and were higher in rank than the Ksatriyas, being Brahma- 5 
Ksatriyas like the Pandavas.* In the inscriptions of the Senas, —— 


1 On Sena chronology nee : JASB, 1890, Vol. 65, рр. 10-37; 1905, Vol. 1 (N.8.), pp. 
47 П. 1918, Vol. TX (N.8.), pp. 271-200; 1915, Vol. XI (N.8.), pp. 406 ff. ; 1921, Vol. XVII =- 
(N.8.), pp. 6-10; 1928, Vol. XXIT (N.8.), pp. 966-69. ГА, 1912, pp. 167 f, ; 1913, pp 18511, ; 
1919, pp. 171 ©. ;1922, pp. 145, and 153 fl. IHQ, March, 1020, pp. 133-97. Sir Asutosh 
M cckerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. III, Orientalia, pp. 1-5. JL, 1927, Ve 
78 ft, Appendix А. BI, Vol. XV, pp. 99011. Bdàgdlàr Itihds, k 
Gaugarðjumälà, pp. 60-65. On the contention of Mr. R. D 

задата says that Vana Tis shortly after Soke 1091 (1169 AD. 
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Karpa, Vrsasena and Prthusena are entirely omitted. But they 
mention Virasena as the remote ancestor of Samantasena, who 
appears to have been the real founder of the line. The Senas 
claim to belong to the lunar race. In the Deopara Stone inserip- 
tion of Vijayasena we are told that in the family of the moon 
were born the southern rulers (Daksinátya-Kgaunindra) Vira- 
sena and the rest. In that Sena family (Sen-ànvaye) was born 
Samantasena the Kulasirodama of the Brahima-Ksatriyas who 
“slaughtered the wicked robbers of the wealth of Karnata 
(Karnata-lakgmi-lunthakanam),""" In the Barrackpur grant of 
the same king, Simantasena is said to have sprung from the 
family of the rüjaputras of the lunar race. Не is further des- 
cribed as the head ornament of the Ksatriyas.2 In the Naihati 
grant of Ballilasena, S&mantasena is said to have been born in 
the family of the ràjaputras of the lunar family who were 
ornaments of the Radhk4 country.” In the Madhainagar grant 
of Laksmanasena, Sámantasena is described as the head-garland 
(Kula-sirodama’ of the Karnata-Kgatriyas.* From these pass- 
ages it is quite clear that the Senas came from Kurndata in 
the Deccan and settled in Radha, in West Bengal. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that names ending in 
Sena were by no means unknown during this period in the 
Karnáta country. Prof. R. C. Mojumdar has recently pointed 
out a line of 7 Jaina teachers with names ending in Sena in 
ihe Dharwar district (Bombay).* As the dates of these Senas 
range from about 850 to 1054 A. D., and as change of 
religion, from Jainism to Hinduism or vice versa, is not an 
unfamiliar feature of Indian society, it had been suggested that 
the Senas of Radha may have had some connection with the 
Senas of Dharwar. Тһе religious revolution in Karnafa in the 


` EL, Vol. І. p. 307, Ve, 4-5 and 8. 

* Ibid, Vol. XV, p. 989, Ve, 3-4. 

» лый, Vol. XIV, p. 159, Va. 3-4. 

+ JASB, 1901, Vol. V (М.В), p. 471, V. 4. 
*. PTOC, Calcutta, 1929, p. 348. 
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11th and 12th centuries, which ultimately led to the foundation 
of the Liùgāyata sect, may have helped to change the creed 
of the Jaina family into Saivism. The conversion of 
the Cülukya prince Jayasimha П. (c. 1018-1042 A.D.) from 
Jainism to Saivism is an interesting example on the point. 
The fact that Simantasena is called Brahmavàádi in the Deopara 
inscription and that he retired in his old age toa hermitage on 
the Ganges whose parrots even knew by rote the text of the 
Vedas, seems to support the contention that he sprang from a 
line of teachers. The example of Mayürasarman, the founder 
of the Kadambas, shows that in the south proficiency in the 
Vedas was no bar to a military career.' It is not unlikely 
that Simantasena, like MaytraSarman was a Brahman, and like 
him entered the royal service and adopting a Ksatriya's life 
soon gained prominence '' by acts of bravery in battles. This 
would give a satisfactory explanation to the puzzling word 
Brahma-Ksatriya applied to him.* By adopting a Ksatriya's 
profession, they became ultimately merged in the general body 
of the Ksatriyas. In the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena, 
which is one of the earliest documents of the Senas, they still 
remembered their Brihmana origin. But the prefix Brahma 
gradually disappears in their records. In the Barrackpur grant 
of the same king Sámantasena is already the * head-ornament” 
of only the Ksatriyas. I have suggested the possibility i that | 
Simantasena or one of his predecessors came in the train of the 
Сајикуа ргіпсе Vikramaditya when the latter invaded Ne. 


> Bi, Vol. VIII,” pp. 31-32, Vs. 4-20, m 

> Qu this word see JAB, 1909, Vol. V (N.S.), p. 186. To tbe Ohaten ins 
tion of аана eee Brahma- (v. 
sec ЕТ, Vol, XIII, pp. 11 and 19. ñ 

* In this connection compare tho  Brah 
Jamadagni in the epica and the Porápas, 
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A.D.).' Verses 8-9 of the Deopara inscription describe the acti- 
Vities of Simantasena in the following terms :—'* This hero singly 
slaughtered the wicked robbers of the wealth of Karnita overrun 
by hostile tribes to such an extent that the ruler of goblins, 
whose citizens are delighted, does not even now leave the 
southern quarters where the store of marrow, flesh and fat is 
not yet exhausted. In his old age, he frequented the sacred 
hermitages in the woods by the sandy banks of the Ganges, 
full of religious devotees, doing battle against the terrors of life, 
{hermitages) which were fragrant with the smoke of sacrificial 
butter ; where the young deer relished the milk of the breasts 
of kindly hermits’ wives ; (and) where crowds of parrots knew 
by rote the texts of the Vedas.” When this is read with the 
statement of the Naihati grant of Ballalasena that he sprang from 
the lunar race of the Rájaputras, who were ornaments of Radha 
it is clear that Sümantasena, though engaged in military 
campaigns in the south,* probably in the interest and service 
of a Karnata prince, was settled in Radha, possibly its northern 
part, which was closer to the Ganges.” 

Samantasena was succeeded by Hemantasena. Nothing but 
vague praise is recorded for this prince. The following verse 
from the Deopara inscription may be accepted as a sample: 
“On his head he had the dust of the feet of the half-moon- 
crested (god), in his throat true speech, in his ear sacred pre- 
cepts, at his feet the hairs of enemies, on his arms the marks of 
the scars made by the hard bow-string'' (V. 11.). But from 


1 The other two theorie» that the Senas came to Bengal with Rajendra Соја or 
Codagatiga, are less probable for the reason that none of the two princes can be ssid to 
be rulers of Kargüja. $ : 

— 3 In V. 5.of the Deopara inscription of Vijayssena, Sámanotasena is said to have 
rried on wear the border of the dam" (refu- Adam's Bridge) "his victorious arms 
erminating hundreds of opposing champions." See EI, Vol. E, p. 307. 
Vol. IX, pp. 95 @. Of, the mention of Ganges next to Ceura · lagam in the 
inscription. Uttara-Ragba occurs in the Naihati grant of Vallālasona. Вее ЕТ, 
LIV, p. 161; also jn Belava grant of ерү: Vol. ХП, pp. 37 ff. Supra, 
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the epithet of maharajñi, given to his consort YaSodevi in the 
same inscription, he seems to have already claimed to be a chief 
of some importance. The feet of YasSodevI we are told, ** were 
brightened by a series of rays of the lines of the crest-jewels of 
the wives of princes both friendly and hostile’ (V. 14). But 
the prince who really laid the foundation of the Sena kingdom 
in Bengal appears to have been Vijayasens, his son by this 
queen. In our chronology his reign extended from about 1097 
to 1159 A. D. This is quite consistent with the suggestion 
already made that he is to be identified with the Vijaya of 
Nidribala who, according to the commentary of the Rama- 
carita, helped Ramapiala (c. 1084-1126 A. D.) in defeating the 
Kaivartas in Varendri. If this identification is accepted, it 
must be supposed that Vijayasena, in about the last quarter 
of the 11th century, was only a feudatory of the Pila king. But 
from the fact that he is not given any such epithet as bhüpüla, 
raja, or pati, which are given to some of the other Sàámantas, 
it must be assumed that he did not enjoy a position of 
any considerable power in the Pala's Samamntacakra. It was 
probably his marriage with "Vilasadevi, who is described as 
Stira-lkulambodhi-kaumudi in his Barrackpur grant, that first 
raised him into importance. We have already noticed that the 
Süras were the rulers of a principality in South Radha, in the 
first quarter of the 11th century A. D. A бога chief also figures 
in the list of the Sámantas of Ramapila. A matrimonial alliance 
with the Süras therefore must have certainly led to a consider- 
able improvement of the position of this ambitious Sena chief- 
tain. I have suggested elsewhere that the enemy from whose 
attack n Varman prince of the eastern country sought the protec- 
tion of Ramapila was possibly Vijayasena. In any case the | 
Varmans must have been supplanted by the Senas before the 
62nd year (c. 1159 A.D.) of Vijayasena, as his Barrackpur 







grant was issued in that year from Vikramapura, the same place —— 


where was pitched the ''victorious camp'' of Bhoja D 
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In the Deopara inscription, Vijayasena claims to have ** defeated 
Nanya and Vira, impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, put 
down the prince of Kamarüpa, defeated the Kalitga (king),'" 
imprisoned a number of chiefs, including Nanya, Raghava, 
Vardhana and Vira, and sent a naval expedition to the western 
regions which sailed up the whole course of the Ganges (Vs. 20- 
22). "The identification of these princes is difficult, as they are 
not connected with the countries which they ruled.' The lord 
of Gauda is generally identified with Madanapala (c. 1130-1150 
A.D.), whose Manahali grant, dated in his 8th year was found 
in Dinajpur district. The discovery of the Deopara inscription in 
Rajshahi district shows that before that inscription was incised 
Vijayasena was already in possession of a portion of Gauda. 
The possession of part of Northern Bengal is also proved by his 
Barrackpur grant, which assigns land in Pumdracardhana- 
Bhukti. The chronological scheme adopted by us shows that 
Madanapala and Vijayasena were contemporaries, and as their 
inscriptions prove that they were neighbours the impetuous 
assault by the Sena prince may have been really aimed against 
ihe Gaudapati, Madanapala. Nanya and Raghaya have been 
identified with Nànyadeva of Tirhut and Nepal (с 1097-1150 
A.D.) and Raghava, king of Kalinga (c. 1156-70 A.D.), а son of 
Codaganga (с. 1076-1147 A.D.).' In the Ballala-carita Vijaya- 
sena is described as a friend of Codaganga. We do not know 
how far this assertion of an author who lived about four centuries 
later, is to be believed. There is а statement contained in the 
 Kéndupatna plates of the Сайна king Narasirnha II, that 
| Codaganga levied tribute from the lands bordering on the Ganges 
(bhamer Ganga-Gotama-Gangaydh) and defeated the ruler of 


аһа pillarinseription of Samudragupta; see GI, pp. 61; 
ol pp. 408-00; 1909, Vol. T (N.8., 
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Mandára.' This Mandara is perhaps to be located near the 
Apara-mandara, mentioned in the commentary of the Rama- 
carita. "The latter principality, probably situated in West 
Bengal, was under a Süra prince in about the last quarter of the 
llth century and was possibly still under them in the 12th. As 
the Süras were relatives of Vijayasena, we can readily understand 
why the Senas and Gangas came into conflict. Vijayasena, 
probably in the latter part of his reign, succeeded in defeating 
Raghava, the son of his powerful rival. As Nàünyadeva was a 
contemporary of Vijayasena, we can also accept the proposed 
identification. Tt seems that the Sena king, after driving out 
Madanapala from North Bengal, some time before his 62nd 
year, the date of his Barrackpur grant, crossed the river Nagar 
and came into conflict with the chief of Mithila. It was a 
struggle between two Кагпаќа chiefs; and it was possibly in the 
course of this campaign that the Bengal chief sent a naval expe- 
dition to the western regions (páscütya-cakra) up the ““ whole 
course of the Ganges.''* The Pala principality at this time 
therefore probably comprised only the region to the south of the 
Ganges, now known as the distriets of Patna, and Monghyr. 
Of the remaining chiefs, Vira and Vardhana have been identified 
with Viraguna of Kotatavi and Vardhana of Kausambi who 
figure in the commentary of the Ra@macarita as Sdmantas of 
Rámapála.' The Kamarüpa-bhüpa is probably to be identified 
with Rāyārideva or Udayakarna, of the Assam plates of Valla- 
bhadeva.* The identifications proposed are in some cases still 
somewhat doubtful; but as a scholar has rightly pointed out, 
ihe rejection involyis the assumption that in about the latter part 


- 


of the 11th and the first part of the 12th century, there "wes Y 


`  JASB, 1896, Vol. LXV, pp. 289-41. а? Д De 


* 11,6, 


my chapter on the Gibadavilas. 
* TA, 1990, pp. 174-75. 


* EI, Vol. V, pp. 181-58; ssa supra, chapter ¢ 
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two Nünyas, two Raghavas, two Vīras and two Vardhanas in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. ‘* Such a conclusion, though not 
absolutely impossible is highly improbable.''' In addition to 
these victories, the Naihati grant of his son Ballalasena tells us 
that his father ““ outshone Sahasanka by his deceitless prowess.'* 
This prince has not yet been satisfactorily identified.’ 

The discussion above would show that after the death of 
the last Pala king Rāmapāla there was a general scramble for 
power in the lower Ganges valley amongst the feudatories of 
the Palas and the neighbouring chiefs. In this struggle the 
goddess of victory gave her garland to one of the former 
Samantas of Ramapila. The claim to have imprisoned so many 
kings is probably an exaggeration of the actual facts by the 
praéastikara; but the find-spots and internal evidence of his 
records shew that there is a substantial amount of aceuracy in 
his claims. It is certain that he ruled over portions of West, 
North and East Bengal. In the Deopara inscription Vijayasena 
is praised for his liberality to the Srotriyas and the poor. We 
are told that *'through his favour the Srotriyas enjoy so much 
wealth that their wives had to be taught by the nagaris (wives 
of the townspeople) the use of pearls, emeralds, ete." The same 
inscription records his erection of the high temple of Pradyumne- 
$vara Siva and the excavation of а lake. He was a worshipper 
of Siva, and had the biruda of Arivrsabhasankara and the title 
Parama-mahegvara. His two inscriptions also begin with salu- 
tations to Siva. The poet Umapatidhara, who composed the 
Deopara praéasti, and describes himself as a “© poet whose under- 
standing is purified with the study of words and their meanings," 
lived in his court, It is likely that the city of Vijayapura 
mentioned as capital of Laksmanasena by the Pavanadata of 


* JL, Vol. XVI. p. 82. 

* RI, Vol, XVI, p. 159, V. 7. For unsuccessful attempts to identify Sdhasanios seo 
ibid, pp. 157.58; R. D. Banerji suggests that be may be identified with the Chamba prince 
Salicdhana, also called SdAaddhAa ; еее EI, Vol V, Appendix, p. 81, note 5 for the grant 
of the son of this prince. This identification does nol appeal to ше. 
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Dhoyi was built during his time and named after him.’ As the 
wind-messenger comes to the city after crossing the Suhmadesa 
and the confluence of the Bhagirathi and Yamuna (Triveni), the 
city should be located somewhere near the district of Hugli.* 

The following records of Vijayasena have so far been found : 

(1) Paikor pillar-inscription,—Incised on a small decora- a 
tive stone pillar surmounted by the figure of the goddess Мапавй 
at Paikor in Birbhum district (Bengal). The inscription con- 
sists of a single line and mentions the name of king Vijayasena.* 

(2) Deopara stone inscription.—This is incised on a 
piece of basalt carefully polished on the upper surface. It was 
discovered amidst a number of large blocks of stone in a dense 
jungle near the village of Deopara, in the Godagari Thana, Raj- 
shahi District, Bengal. The characters may be described as a 
Bengali variety of the northern alphabet of the 11th or 12th 
century. It contains 32 lines, and opens with Om namah Sivaya. 
Then occurs a verse in praise of Sambhu and Devil. Next we 
are told that the god Pradyumnesvara represented the union of 
the ‘ beloved of Laksmi ' and the * husband of the daughter of the 
mountain.” Then follows a verse in praise of the moon. In his 
race were born the southerner Virasena and the rest. In that 
Sena family was born Samantasena ; his son Hemantasena ; his 
son Vijayasena. The object of the inscription i is to record that. 
this king built a magnificent temple of the god Siva Pradyumne- 
vara and dug a lake. The prasasti was composed by the Kavi — 
Umapati, and was engraved by the Ranaka Sülap&oi, ‘the crest — 
jewel of Varendra artists * — s 









^ „з. 
* JL, Vol. XVI, pp. 15, 21.24; see for other views JASB,. 1905, 

Goudardjomala, p. 75. 
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(3) Barrackpur grant —This is incised on a single plate of 
copper, and was discovered near the cantonment of Barrackpur 
in the possession of some villagers. The obverse contains 24 
and the reverse-side 26 lines of writing. On the top of the plate 
is attached the royal seal, which ** consists of a ten-armed figure 
of Siva, called in the Edilpur grant of KeSavasena Sadüsivamudrà, 
embossed in relief." ' There is no legend on the seal. The 
characters belong to the 11th or 12th century, and are in what 
** may be called the Bengali alphabet.” The grant opens with 
Om namah Sivaya, The first verse praises Dhurjati, and the 
next the moon. The genealogy is then traced from S&mantasena, 
who was born in the family of the lunar princes, to Vijaya-sena. 
This last prince had as his mahisi Vilsadevi, a daughter of the 
Sūra family. By her was born to him, Ballàlasena, “© an umbrella 
(protector) of the Ksatriyas (who had the biruda) Nihsanka- 
$ankara." In verse 10 we are told that her husband caused her 
to make various gifts. We are then told that the grant was issu- 
ed from the Jayaskandhavüra situated at Vikramapura by M. 
Hemantasena-padánudhyáta-Parama-müáhesvara-Pb. -M.- Vijaya- 
senadeva. ‘The object of the grant is to record the gift of four 
patakas of land (measured) by Samatatiya-nala in the Ghiisa- 
sambhoga-Bhattavadá-grüma in the Khadi-Visaya situated in 
Pundravardhana-Bhukti to the Brahman Udayakaradeva Sarman 
in honour of Mahesvara-bhattaraka, as a fee for performing the 
homa ceremony of the Kanaka-tula-puruga gift given by Maha- 
mahüdevi Vilàsadevi on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. The 
donee was an immigrant from the Madhyadesa. Then comes 
the biruda of the donor, Arivrsabhagankara, and the name 
of the Dntaka Saladdanaga. Next comes the date Sam. 62, Vai- 


» JAGB, 1914, Vol. X (N. 8.), 19M, рр. 97 а. 

* V. B refera to Ballàlasena, and V. 0 refers to Nihíañka-šañkara, both born of 
the same lady. If we did not know from the Madanapata grant of Viévarüpasena 
(JASB, 1896, Vol. LXV, p. 7) that the latter name was the bíruda ol the for- 
mer, the impression might have been produced that they were the names of two 
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sükhadine 7, At the end is the word (ma)ha, which according 
to some, means Mahasandhivigrahika.' 

Vijayasena was succeeded by his son Ballalasena. From 
Verse 9 of the Barrackpur grant of his father it appears that he 
was already associated in the government of the state. Epigraphic 
records however supply little information regarding him, The 
Madanapara grant of ViSvarüpasena calls him Gaudesvara, 
which title is also given him in the beginning of the Dünasü- 
gara." From his Naihati grant we know that he ruled at least 
for 11 years. The Ballala-carita tells us that his kingdom com- 
prised the five provinces of Vanga, Vagadi, Varendra, Radha, 
and Mithilà and that he had three capitals, in each of which he 
stayed occasionally. These were Gaudapura, Vikramapura, and 
Svarnagrama. The book also gives details of how this king so- 
cially degraded the Suvarnavaniks of Bengal, and madea clean 
caste of the lowly Kaivartas.' According to Bengal tradition, 
he was also the founder of Kulinism in Bengal. Recent histo- 
rical research however has shown that little or no reliance can be 
placed on the tradition of the Bengal Kula-panjikas. It is signi- 
ficant that not a single land grant of Ballàlasena or of his suc- 
cessors refers to this institution, though in every case they record 
gifts to Brahman families. Itis however not impossible that 
Ballàla's power extended in the West up to Mithila. We have 
seen that its ruler, Nanyadeva, was defeated by Vijayasena, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the Sena kingdom lost any of 
its provinces during the next reign. A tradition recorded in the 
Laghu-bharata, contains references to Ballila’s expedition to 
Mithila.* 


1 Edited by B. D. Banerji іо ЕГ, Vol. XV, pp. 276-86, re-edited in IB, pp. 
57-07. The plate is now in the possession of Mr. Schumacher, an officer of Messrs. 


Bird & Co., of Calcutta. Dé umm certae чы а waa of 
opinion that it was more probably 62 than 32 or öl. 


* JASB, 1890, Vol. LXV, р.7. In the Adbhütasdgara too he is called 
Xing ‘of Gangas. see Report ow tka евате Tor Sene M88: io (hd ‘Bombay Piden, 


(1887-01) by Bhandarkar, p. ixxau. 
Ballate-carits, pp, 16 ff. Ex E. e anh 
£n gum 1896, уйл, в ү” 7 
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Ballala was noted for his learning. In the Barrackpur grant 
of his father be is said to be “‘ the cherished lover of the intel- 
lect of the preceptor of the gods (Brhaspati) (which has become 
like) an excessively passionate woman '' (V. 8). In the begin- 
ning of the Danaságara, a work on various kinds of gifts and 
connected ceremonies completed by him in Saka 1091 (A. D. 
1169-70)! we are told that he “‘ learnt all the Puranas and the 
Smrti works (ad higata-sakala-purana-smrti-sarah) from his pre- 
ceptor Aniruddha.” In addition to the Dünaságara, he began 
the compilation of another work, the Adbhutasagara (dealing with 
omens and portents) in Saka 1090 (A. D. 1168-69), which 
was completed after his death by his son Laksmanasena.* But 
much of the credit of these encyclopaedic compilations must 
go to the preceptor (guru) of the king, who is described as 
Slaghya-varendri-tale, and who must have composed also some 
other works on ritual. Ballala, like his father, was a Saiva. 
He also had the title Parama-müheévara, and his grant also 
begins with Om namah Siodya, and praises ArdhanArlsvara 
(Siva). Не is given the biruda — Nibéaüka-Saükara by his 
father's Barrackpur grant, and the Madanpara grant of his 
grandson Vi$varüpasena adds Arir@ja before this title. The 
biruda is also mentioned in the colophon of the Daünasügara. 
AMS. of the Adbhutasagara contains the following passage 
Bhuja-vasu-dasa-1082-mita-Sake Srimad-Ballála-sena-ràjy-àdau- 


EGIT it MSS. « ii the India Office, 
А J, Eggeling, Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. tn the Library of 
Sanskrit Li, Part Ш, London, 1801, pp. 542 ff. The date is given as Safinaoa- 
daía-mita, 1091 Saka-varge ; ee also Notices of Sanskrit MSS, by Б. 1. Миса, No. II, 
Calcutta, 1870, p. 151. The date is wrongly given there as "Saka year 1019 A. D. 
С йр” Notices of Sanskrit MSS., second series, by Н. Р. баци, Vol. I, Part П, 
x Calenta, 1898, pp: 169.72, — xs 
| * Bhan Report om the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bomb. Pres, 
E. rese 1897, pp. lxxxi M. Tho date in given as Sake kha-nava-thende. 


:8.). In the Sat-kriya-fara-dipake Gopala Віза says 
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varsa.... "Phe word ddau-varsa has been variously interpreted 
as the first year or the beginning of his reign." I have already 
referred to the possible interpretation of the passage in the 
colophon of the Sadukti-karnamrta, which gives the date 1185 
A.D. as the first year of the reign of Laksmanasena, the son of 
Ballàla. Under the circumstances we venture to place his acces- 
sion in about 2159 A.D. and his reign-period in about 1159-85 
A.D. So far only one inscription of this reign has been found. 
This is his Naihati grant. The inscription is written on a single 
plate of copper and ‘‘ was discovered by some coolies while 
digging some waste land between the villages of Naihati aud 
Sitahati in the Katwa sub-division of the Burdwan district in 
Bengal ; the place where it was discovered is locally known as 
Nai rüjir bhifà. А copper cup, a copper censor, four small 
stands and three carved small conch shells were also found in 
the same place." The inseription consists of 64 lines, 32 lines 
on each side. At the top of the plate is attached the usual seal 
“a seated image of the ten-armed Siva known as Sadasiva."” 
The seal does not contain any legend. The characters show a 
* well developed Bengali alphabet of the 12th century А. D. 
The inseription opens as usual with Om namah Sivdya. The 
first verse contains an invocation to Ardhanüri$vara (Siva). 
Then comes the usual praise of the moon. The third verse tells 
us of the rdjaputras of the lunar family who ornamented Radha. 
Verses 4 to 13 give the genealogy of the Senas from Samanta- 
sena to Ballalasena. Verse 7 tells us that Vijayasena “‘outshone 
Sāhasāñka by his deceitless prowess.'" The grant was issued  — 
from the jayaskandhavàra situated at Vikramapura by M. . Vijaya- 
senadeva-padanudhyata-P.-Paramamahesvara-Pb.-M. Bal 
to the àacürya Ovāsudeva Sarman and / records | 











> The МВ. is India Govt. MB. fol. 52 A; see J. 

f0.1, Mr. Chakravarti, who first drew attention to t 
Bot Dr. Barnett rightly soggeats that — and 

March 1929, p. 185, 
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Vallahitthà-grüma measured by Vrsabha-éankara-nala, with an 
annual income of 500 Kapardaka-Puranas, in Svalpa-dakgiga- 
vithi of Uttara-Rádha-Mandala of the Vardbamüna-Bhukti, as 
daksinà of the Hemásva-mahádana made by the king's mother 
Vilisadevi on the banks of the Ganges. The village granted 
has been identified with modern Valutiy& in the Murshidabad 
district. The Ditaka of the grant was the Sandhivigrahika 
Harighosa. Then comes the date Sam. 11, vaiéakha-déme 16. 
At the end occur the words Maháàsám Karana-ni.' 

Ballalasena was succeeded by Lakgmanasena, his son by his 
wife Ramadevi, described as Calukya-bhupalapala-kulendralekha 
in the Madhavnagar grant of the new king. Laksmanasena 
probably came to the throne in about 1185 A.D. In the 
Madanapara grant of his son Visvaripa he is given the following 
titles. — Asrvapati - gajapati - narapati-rajatrayàdhipati-Sena-kula- 
kamala-vikása-bhaskara-Soma-vaiéa-pradipa-Pb .-Parama - saura- 
M.-Arirüja-Madanasatkara-Gaudescara. The sudden assump- 
tion of so many titles suggests that he won some military 
success during his reign. This guess is supported by the 
Pavana-düta of Dhoyi, which informs us that the Gauda king 
Laksmana came as far as the sandal hills in Malaya (Travancore 
hills) in the course of his world-conquest. The Madhainagar 


! A reading and photograph of the grant was published in Vol. XVII, pp. 231-45 
of the Patrika of the Bahgiya Sühitya-Paritad, A revised reading of the text was 
published in the Bengali monthly, Sahitya, Vol. XXII B.S. 1318 ; » Bengali translation 
was published inthe same journal, pp. 675-85; Mr. R. D. Banerji ba» now edited it 
with the help of Dr. Spooner'a text and translation in EI, Vol. XIV, рр. 156-63; nally 
re-edited in IB, pp. 67-80. Tt is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

` "The passage in the colophon of the Sadukti-karnümrta, rana as follows : 

Sake saptoviméat yadhikaéatopetadaíajate íaradüm. 
Srimal-Lakymanasena-kgitipasya rasaikacithie. PON, ce 
passage is giving the date of the compilation of the work ў 
— (Philgans, Saka 1127 = 1906 A.D.) and since the word rasaikavithie 
gives no sense, I think Mr. Samar was quite rigbt to suggest that it wae а copyint's 
mistake for r&jgaikecisile. See Notices of Sanskrit MSS, by R. L. Mitra, Vol. ПІ, Part 
Calcutta, 1875, p. 141. 
dem JASB, 190, Vol. I. (N.8.), pp. 42 f, У. 1. 
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grant informs us that the Gawwlešeara in his youth took his 
pleasure with the females of Kalinga. The verse (no. 11) 
which makes this statement, seems to contain also а reference 
to the defeat of a Kasi-raja. Line 32 of the same grant tells us 
that he conquered Kamarüpa. The Edilpur and Madanpara 
grants of his sons Kesavasena and Visvarüpasena refer to his 
erection of pillars of victory ‘‘on the southern sea, where exists 
(the images of) Musaladhara (Balarama) and Gadapaini (Jagan- 
nitha, i.e. Purl), and also in VisveSvaraksetra at the confluence 
of the Asi, the Varuna, andt he бапда (i.e. Benares), and also 
at the Triveni (i.e. Allahabad).'' The hostility with Kalinga, 
as we have seen, was inherited from the reign of his grand- 
father ; and as it is said that he undertook the expedition in his 
youth the incident referred to may have happened during the 
reign of his father or grandfather. The prince of Kàmarüpa 
at this time was probably Vallabhadeva whose Assam plates are 
dated in Saka 1107 (A.D. 1184 or 1185). If the statement 
that be advanced in his conquering campaigns as far as 
Allahabad be correct he carried out the policy which opened with 
his grandfather's victories in Mithila and his naval campaign 
in the püícütya-cakra. His father tao is reputed to have 
conquered Mithila. Thus it is not at all unlikely that he may 
have raided the regions further west. But unfortunately the 
records referred to above do not mention the name of the princes 
defeated by Laksmanasena. Who could be his rivals for the 
possession of these western districts? We have seen how Madana- 
pala was gradually ousted from Bengal by the Senas. His power 
probably lingered around Patna and Monghyr till about 1150 
A.D. Who succeeded him is not known. But a Gaya in- 
scription shows that one Govindapila was reigning there in 


* The Gabgas of Kalibgs who ruled from the time of Vijayavena to that of 
were: Cojagshga (e. 1076-1147 A.D.), his sone Kambrpava (c. 1147-50. 
A-D), Баһдата fc. 1156-70 A.D.) and Rājarāja II (c. 1170.90 AD _ 


* Вее supra, pp. 259-60, БЕРЕР — є 
аал и 
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c. 1160 A. D. This stone inscription dated in V. S, 1232, 
consists of 14 lines and was found in the temple of Gadadhara 
at Gaya.’ It was recorded in the 14th year after the end 
of his reign (gata-rajye caturdasa-samvatsare), so he must 
have ceased to reign about 1161-62 A. D. Though at present 
nothing is known about his relationship to Madanapala, yet 
the nearness of their dates and the find-spots of their records 
suggest that one succeeded the other in Bibar. If this was 
the case, it is possible that if he was not uprooted, Govinda- 
pala at least came into conflict with the advancing Sena 
armies along the Ganges towards the west. Another power 
which may have also come into conflict with the Pálas was that 
of the Gáhadavalas. The Maner plates of Govindacandra records 
thatin V.S. 1183 (A. D. 1124) he granted land in the neighbour- 
hood of Patna, while the Lar plates of the same king show that 
he was in residence at Mudgagiri in V. S. 1202 (A. D. 1146).* 
The Tiracandi rock-inscription proves that Vijayacandra, of the 
same dynasty, was in possession of portions of Shahabad in 
ү. 8.1225 (А.Ю. 1169), while the Bodh-gaya inscription of 
Jayaecandra tells us that the Gabadavalas were in Gayo district 
in c. 1180 A. D. It seems therefore that the Gahadavilas 
gradually advanced into Magadha during the period 1124-1180 
A. D. The moribund Pala power was thus crushed out of exis- 
tence, being attacked on both its flanks. Therefore it seems 
likely that the chief rivals of the Senas in the West were these 
Gahadavalas.! Jayaccandra (c. 1170-1195 A.D.) of the latter line 

was the contemporary of Laksmanasena (c. * 185-1206 A.D.). 
The struggle of the Gahadavalas and the Senas was soon 
hushed up at the appearance of the conquering Turk, The 
* ASR, Vol. HI. p. 125; MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 100; see also J43B8, 1921, 


] i ї ^a Vinugtarajya, 
Vol. XVII (N. 8.), p. 6, fn. 2. For the dates connected with Govindspala's 
Atitarüjya, eto.. the best explanation is given by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in the JASBc 


1021, pp. 14 ff. 
* JASB, 1922, Vol. XVIII, pp. 8t M; ЕІ, Vol, VIT, p. 08. 
. * J408, Vol. VT, p. 948 PASB, 1850, April, pp. 76-79. 


— JASB, 1922, pp. 82-83. 
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second battle of Taraori (1192 A. D.) had been fought and lost 
by the Hindus. The gate of Delhi was forced; and small bands 
of adventurous Muhammadan cavaliere spread over the valley of 
the Ganges and the Jumna. One of these named Malik 
Husim ud-Din Aghül-Bak had carved out a principality in 
Oudh. Under him Ikhtiyar ud-Din Muhammad ibn Bakht-yàr, 
a Turk belonging to the Khalj tribe of Ghur, held the fiefs of 


Bhakwat (£5) and Bhiwalt ( dpe) between the Ganges 
and the Karmanasa, eastward of and adjoining Chunargarh, 
which was probably included in it.' This Turkish chief, we 
were told, had an ‘ungainly build,’ so that when he stood 
upright on his feet and lowered his arms his hands reached below 
his knees so far that the fingers could touch the calves of his 
legs.* But he was a daring and reckless cavalry leader, and 
making his fiefs the base of his operations he carried on regular 
incursions into the territory of ‘ Muner and Bihar.” After 
gaining much booty and ample resources in the shape of horses, 
arms, and men, he organised an attack upon ‘the fortified city of 
Bibar.’ According to the informants of Minhaj, the force under E 
Muhammad consisted of only ‘two hundred horsemen in defen- 

sive armour.’ The attack resulted in the capture of the ‘fortress,’ — 
and with it great booty. Minhaj thus describes the capture on the 
place: **'The great number of the inhabitants of that place were — — 
Brabmans, and the whole of those Brahmans had their heads ` 
shaven, and they were all slain. There were a great num- 
ber of books there, and when allthese books came under the 








* TN, Vol. T, pp. 548.50. See Haverty's note 5 оп p. 650. Ho has given the alter- 
native forma of tbe names of the fiefs as Bhugwat and ВЫП. T have retained k in 
spelling of the first name, following the Persian spelling. Raverty pointe out that | 
Pargaoas in the locality indicated still bear the wamo names, The TA, gives the n; 
of the fefe ав Kampileb and Раа! ; вве Bibliotheca Indica, trans. by 1918, p. 





and footnote 2. 
+ TN, p. 556. 
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observation of the Musalmans, they summoned a number of 
Hindus, that they might give them information respecting the 
import of those books; but the whole of the Hindus had been 
killed. On becoming acquainted (with the contents of those 
books), it was found that the whole of the fortress and city was 
a college, and in the Ніпайї tongue they call a college (ss) 
Bibar." The following account of Nizam ud-Din is substantially 
the same: '' (He) eonquered the fort of Behar, plundered and 
ravaged the whole of the country, and acquired much booty. He 
made the inhabitants of the country, who were all old and 
ascetic Brahmans, and had their heads shaven, food for his 
merciless sword. In the language of Hindustan, a college is 
called a Behar, and as this province had formerly been a mine 
of learning it had got the name of Behar.” * 

These two accounts make it abundantly clear that there was 
at this time no ruler in Bihar of any importance. The Gáhada- 
vàlas, who were masters of this region, must have retired from it 
after the fall of the Cáhamànas at Taraori in 1192 A.D. The 
centre of the power of the Senas, who occasionally raided this 
land, lay further east. The Palas were no more. They must bave 
been destroyed before the arrival of the Turk in Bihar. Tt thus 
appears that Magadha at this time was a no man’s land. The 
knowledge of the advancing tide of irresistible ‘Turks had moved 
all able-bodied men to flee in all directions. Only old men and 
shaven-headed ascetics remained and whit is described as the 
E * fort of Bihar' was only a fortified University-town. There is no 

evidence anywhere that any king fought with Muhammad.” 
С бооп after his capture of Bihar Muhammad presented himself to- 
К е б, Qutb ud-Din Aibak at Delhi їп с. 1193 A.D. and was received 
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with ‘‘great honour and distinction," Qutb ud-Din ‘‘entrusted 
the rule of the country of Lakhnauti to him, and nominated him 
for the duty of conquering it." ' In the meantime the fame of 
the intrepidity and the victories of Muhammad had reached the 
court of Laksmagasena. We are told by Minhaj that ** Fear of 
him operated exceedingly in the hearts of the unbelievers of the 
different parts of the territories of Lakhanavati and Bihar, and 
the countries of Bang and Kamrüd.'' То the same historian we 
are indebted for an almost contemporary account of the advance 
of Islim into Bengal. His story which was collected largely from 
anecdotes current at his time, and is not free from exaggerations, 
may be summarised as follows: Rai Lakhmaniah was ‘‘a very 
great Кат,’ and '' had been on the throne for a period of 80 
years." His seat of government was the city of Nüdiah. His 
father died when he was still in his mother's womb. ‘‘ The 
crown was placed on the belly of his mother, and all girded up 
their loins in her service. The Rais of Hind used to hold their 
family in great importance, and were wont to consider him in 
the position of Khalifah by descent." When the birth of 
Lakhmaniah drew near, the astrologers represented that if the 
child should be born at that hour, it would never attain to 
sovereignty ; but if it shonld be born two hours later, it would 
reign for 80 years. Whereupon the queen-regent kept herself 
suspended with her head downwards and legs bound together. 
When after two hours she was taken down, she gave birth to 
Lakhmaniah and immediately after died. Lakhmaniah reigned 
for 80 years ; never did tyranny proceed from his hand ;" he was 
0 famous for his magnificence. After the conquest of Bihar 
“a number of astrologers, wise men, and counsellors of his 
dom'' represented to him that it was written “in our 
the ancient Brahmans'* th this cou 
hands of the Turks. They ass 
jugated Bihar, **and next year 
"m. — '" Under the cireumstan: 
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removed from the country in order that we may be safe from the 
molestation of the Turks.” On the Rai hesitating, they gave 
him the description of the conqueror, which on verification was 
found to agree with the physical appearance of Mubammad ibn 
Bakht-yar. When they became assured of these facts, ‘most 
of the Brahmans and inhabitants of that place retired into the 
province of Sankan&it ( oUG or alc. ), the cities and towns of 
Bang, and towards Kümrüd ; but to begin to abandon his 
country was not agreeable to Lakhmaniah. In the following 
year Mubammad caused a force to be prepared, and advanced 
upon Nüdiüh, so swiftly that no more than 18 horsemen could 
keep up with him, and the other troops followed after him." 
On reaching the gate, Muhammad proceeded at once to the 
palace, and surprised its guards. The Rai, who was at his 
table, fled bare-footed by the back part of his palace. In the 
meantime the rest of Muhammad's army arrived, and the whole 
city was captured. Lakhmaniah, got away towards Sankanit 
and Bang, and there the period of his reign shortly came to a 
termination. His descendants, up to this time, are rulers in 
the country of Dang." Muhammad in the meantime “‘ left the 
city of Nüdiah in desolation and the place which is now Lakha- 
navati, he made the seat of his government.’ ' ‘To this Nizàm 
ud-Din adds that the people, on the declaration of the astro- 
logers, fled also to Jagannath. His account simply states that 
Muhammad started from Bihar with a small force, and reached 
the city of *Nudiar' by successive rapid marches. On his arrival 
Lakhmaniah ‘‘ in great confusion embarked in a boat and 
escaped.'" The conqueror, we are told, then ‘‘ devastated the 
city of Nudiar, and in place of it founded another city, which 
has become Lakbnauti, and made it his capital; and to-day 
that city is in ruins and is known as Gaur."' * 

1 The danger of exaggeration by historians is perhapa illustrated by the following : 
Phe raja (í. e, Lakgmagasona), in tho half-naked state io which а Hindu of high caste is 
obliged to eat’ (CHI, Vol. П, p. 46). Minhaj only mentions that the ' Rie" fled bare- 


footed; TN, pp. 654-69. 
: ТА, p. 61; Dey spells Gaur as ' Gour, see also ДАК, Vol, II, p. 148. 
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There are differences of opinion about the date of this con- 
quest. But it must have happended before 1205 A.D., when 
Muhammad started on his ill-fated expedition to Tibet, and 
after 1193, when he met Qutb ud-Din Aibak after the conquest of 
Bihar. Аз Міпһај says that the Rai died soon after the capture 
of Nüdiàh, and as we know from the colophon of the Sadukti- 
karnamrta that he was living in 1206 A.D., I think we are 
justified in placing the date of the expedition nearer 1205 than 
1193.' "Though much fiction is mixed up in the account of 
Minbaj, the general outline of his story is fairly reliable. 
Without going so far as to say that there was a real conspiracy 
between the officers and Brahmans of the court and the Muham- 
madans* we may assume that there was a general panic at the 
capital. The fall of. the powerful dynasties of the Cihaminas 
and the Gahadavilas convinced the courtiers that nothing could 
possibly stop the oncoming tide. A sudden cavalry attack by a 
bold leader on such a demoralised city may well have produced 
the results described by Minhaj, and Nizam ud-Din. It should 
be noted that the former distinctly says that the city was 
captured when the whole army arrived, and the only function 
undertaken by the advanced party appears to have been to com- 
pletely destroy the morale of the citizens. 

Another question that has given rise to difficulties is the 
location of the capital of Laksmanasena. Nigzim ud-Din seems I 
to place * Nudiar,' ' Lakhnauti ' and * Gaur * all in the same place. $ = 
Minhaj simply says that Muhammad left Nüdiüh, the capital of A 
Lakbmaviah, in desolation and established his capital at a č 
place ** which is now known as Lakhanavatl.’’ In the Pavana- ———— 
data of Dhoyi, the wind-messenger after travelling Abre 3 
various countries passes through Suhmadesa and | 






* Bee JL, Nol XVI, 1i Raveriy E 
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Yamuna and the Bbhügirathi (Triveni).' Attempts have been 
made to identify Nüdiah with Vijayapura ; some have tried to 
place Vijayapura near Gaur in Malda District.” As Vijayapura, 
according to Dhoyi, was situated not far from the separation 
of the Yamuna from the Bhagirathi, and as the wind-messenger 
does not cross the Ganges to reach it, it is reasonable to locate 
this city near the modern district of Hooghly.' It may there- 
fore be concluded that the Senas, like other dynasties, had 
more than one capital in North, East and West Bengal, and 
Nūdiāh was the place where Laksmanasena was residing when 
Muhammad made his raid. After the fall of Nidiah, the 
Sena king took to his boats and crossed over to “ Bang," 
i e., Eastern Bengal. The inscriptions of the sons of Laksmana- 
sena are issued from Vikramapnra, and thus confirm the state- 
ment of Minhàj that “ир to this time his descendants are rulers 
of the country of Bang." 

Laksmanasena was a liberal patron of letters. Umiapati, 
the composer of the Deopara prasasti, who appears to have 
survived both Vijayasena and Ballalasena, probably lived for 
some time in his reign. Jayadeva, the author of the Gita- 
govinda, Dhoyt, the author of the Pavana-düta, Hal&yudha, the 
author of Brahmana-sarvasra, Sridharadása, the compiler of the 
Sadukti-karn@mrta, were the other more important luminaries 


of his court. Of these Svidharadisa, is described as Maha- 


mandalika and son of the Maha-samanta-cüdümani Vatudasa. 
‘he king himself was a poet of some repute. Nine of his 


_ verses are quoted in the Sadukti-karnamrta. He also finished 
the Adbhuta-sügara, which was left incomplete by his father. 
In religion Lak$manasena still remained a worshipper of Siva, 
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as his title of Madana-s$ahkara in the Madanapara and My- 
mensing grants of his son shows. But in his Tarpandighi 
and Anulia grants he assumes the title Parama-vaignava, and 
in the Madhainagar grant that of Parama-ndrasimla. All 
these three grants open with Om namo Nara@yandya; but in the 
opening verses of the Madbhainagar and Апиа inscriptions 
there are invocations to Райсапапа and Sambhu. It thus 
appears that he gradually leaned towards the Vaisnava form 
of religion. His eclecticism is however proved by the title 
Parama-saura given to him in the Madanapara grant of 
Visvarüpa. 

The following records of his reign are so far known to us :— 


(1) Dacca Candi image-inseription.—The image was dis- 
covered in the ruins of Rampal (Dacca district). The goddess 
has four arms and ''stands in a graceful tribhaüga pose on a 
full-blown lotus over a couchant lion." Нег upper left hand 
holds a half-blown lotus with some buds, the lower left hand 
holds an “' ornamental basket-like thing '' (a flower basket a 
or waterpot), the upper right hand an elephant goad, lower 
one isin Varadamudra. As two elephants are found pouring 
water over her, a sign of Gaja-laksmi, it has been suggested 

that she may represent the Sakti of the god Harihara. The 
inscription records that the Adhikrta Dimodara, son of Māla- 
datia (or Malakhadga?) began (this image) of Candi-devi which. 
was installed by his younger brother Nürüyapa. It is dated 
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to a projection on the top of the plate by means of a copper 
bolt. The script belongs to the Bengali variety of the N.E. 
alphabet of the 12th century. The inscription opens with 
От namo Nüràüyanáya, and in the next two verses praises the 
moon. This is followed by the genealogy of the Senas from 
Hemantasena to Laksmanasena. The grant was issued from 
the Jaya-skandhavara at Vikramapura, and records the gift of the 
Velahisti-gr@ma in Varedya (Varendra) in the Pundravardhana- 
Bhukti to the Brahman Isvaradeva Sarman аз dakgina on the 
occasion of the gift known as Hemaéva-ratha by M,-Ballilasena- 
paddnudhyata-P.-Parama-vaignava-Pb.-M. Laksmanasena. The 
Dütaka was the Sandhivigrahika Nariyainadatta. The land 
granted yielded an income of L50 Puranas. It is dated simply 
in the year З Bhadradine 2.' 

(3) Anulia grant.—This was discovered in the village of 
Anulia near Ranaghat in the district of Nadia. It is very 
similar to the Tarpandighi grant, and the first seven verses of 
the two records are identical. The character is a Bengali 
variety of the N.E. alphabet of the 12th century A.D. The 
inscription opens with Ore namo Narayanaya and an invoca- 
tion of Sambhu and the Moon, after which the well-known 
genealogy of the Sena kings from Hemantasena to Laksmana- 
sena follows. It was issued from the Jaya-skandhüvüra at Vik- 
ramapura, and records the gift of some land measured by 
Vrsabha-sankara-nala in Vyaghratati of the Pundravardhana- 
Bhukti to Pandita Raghudeva Sarman by M. Ballalasenadeva- 
pádanudhyàáta-P.-Parama-vaisnava- Pb.- M. Laksmanasenadeva. 
The Dataka is, as in the previous grant, Sandhivigrahika 
Narayanadatta. 10 is dated in the year 3.* 


+ Westmacott first published an account of this grant in the JASB, Vol. xuv, Part 
I, pp. 11 f., with two lithographs of drawings made from tha copper-plate. Edited by 
R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIT, pp- 6-10, Reedited in IB, pp. 99-105. The record is now 
by the Bahgiya Sahitya Parigad, Calcutta. 
x a. Sate first edited by Pandit R. Е, Chakravarti in the now defanct Bengal 
journal Aitihdsika Citra, of Rampur Boalia,ia Rajshabi, Thea by А. К. Maitreya, in 
JASB, 1900, Vol. LXIX, pp. 61-65. Finally edited iu ID, pp. 81.01. 
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(4) Madhainagar grant.—This is said to have been dis- 
covered among some ruins in the village of Madhainagar, police 
station Raiganj, in the sub-division of Sirajganj, Pabna. 
It is incised on a single plate of copper, and consists of about 
58 lines (front side 294-29 on the back). The ““ badly corroded 
state of the plate at its lower extremities on both sides renders 
complete decipherment of those portions impossible.......The 
characters belong to the Northern class of alphabets and may 
be specified as 12th century Bengali." The inscription opens 
with the usual Ож namo Narayandya and then in V. 1 invokes 
the god Pancánana, on whose lap sits Gauri, and ‘who sustained 
Hari in a half of his most wonderful body.’ The next verse 
praises the Moon, and then from the kings of his line is traced the 
family of Virasena. The genealogy of the Senas is then given 
from Sfimantasena to Laksmanasena. ‘I'he inscription was 
issued by Pb,.-M.-Ballélasenadeva-padanudhydta ........ Gaudes- 
vara-Parama-ndrasimha-Pb. H.-Laksmanasenadeva when he was 
resident in Dharyagrima (?). It records the grant of Dapaniya- 
pātaka near Kantipura, in Varendri in Pundravardhana- Bhukti 
to the Brahman Govinda Sarman.' ^ 

(5) Sundarban grant.—This is said to have been discovered 
in the Sundarbans (Bengal). The late Pandit Ramgati Nyaya- 
ratna gave a partial reading of it in his Essays on Bengali 
Language and Literature. Tt is now lost. 

(6) Gorindapur grant.—Discovered in the village of 
Govindapur in the 24-Parganas district, Bengal. It consists of 
47 lines and is incised on both sides of a single plate. The first 
T verses and the seal are the same as in No. З above. It was 
issued from the Jaya-skandhavara at Vikramapura, and records 
om of the village of Viddürasasana in ——— E 
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Pascimakhatika of the Vardhamana-Bhukti to Vyüsadeva Sarman 
by P.-Parama-nárasiriha-Pb.-M.-Srimal-Laksmagasena in the 
2nd year of his reign. The Dataka of the grant was the Sandhi« 
vigrahika Nārāyaņadatta.' 


(7) Tipperah grant—said to be in the possession 
of the widow of the late Gangimohan Laskar; not yet 
edited.* 

I have already referred to the statement of the Musalman 
historian, supported by epigraphic evidence, that the descendants 
of Laksmanasena continued to rule in Bang or Eastern Bengal. 
We have several grants of the sons of Laksmanasena. One of 
these is the (1) Madanpara grant of Vi$varupüsena. It was dis- 
covered in the village of Madanpara, post office Pinjari, Pargana 
Kotalipara, Faridpur district. It is a single plate, and its seal 
at the top has the usual ten-handed image of Sadasiva. The 
characters belong to the 12th or 13th century. [t contains 60 
lines, of which 30 are in verse, and begins with Ori namo Маға- 
yandya and an invocation to the same god. Then the moon is 
praised, and next comes the genealogy of the donor, traced from 
Vijayasena. The mother of Visvarüpa was the Mahisi rüjñi 
Tandrà or Tadadevi. ‘The inscription was issued from the Jaya- 
skandhüvára situated at Phalgugrama It records the grant of 
Piüjokásthi-gráma in the Vikramapura-bhaga of Уайда in the 
Pundravardhana-Bhukti to the Srutipathaka — Vi$varüpadeva 
Sarman by Asvapati-gajapati-narapati-raja-trayadhipati Sena- 
_keula-kamala-vikasa-bhaskara-Somavamsapradipa-P.-Pb.-Parama- 

—— gaura-M.-Arirája- Vrgabhànka-Sankara-Gaudesvara Viśvarūpa- >` 
.  senadeva, son of Laksmanasenadeva.! The Dütaka was the 
x Gauda-Mahásandhivigrahika. Kapivisnu. It is dated in the 14th 
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E N. G. Majumdar, IB. pp. 92-08. First edited by A. C. Vidyàbhuaban in 
coger ate 41-15, He read the year as З. 
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year of the donor.' Another inscription of this king recently 
edited is the (2) Sahitya Parisat grant.—This copper-plate 
was found in the possession of a blacksmith of Susang, in 
Mymensing (Bengal).* As a portion of the copper-plate has been 
cut away and melted some words on both sides are missing. The 
inscription consists of 70 lines of writing, of which 34 are on 
the obverse and 36 on the reverse, It opens with the usual Om 
namo Nérdyandya. It does not differ materially from the former 
grant so far as its historical portion is concerned. ‘The editors 
however read the name of the queen of Laksmanasena as 
Tattanadevi or Tyastanadevi. In the donatory portion of the 
inscription two names—Sadasena and Purusottamasena—are 
given. Their relationship to the donor is not specified ; but as 
they are called Kumdra, Pandit H. P. Sastri suggests that they 
were '' most probably " his sons. The grant records the gift of 
some land to the Brahman Halàyudha Sarman in the Rama- 
siddhi-pataka in Уайда, in Paundravardhana-Bhukti ; some 
land appears to have been given also in Vikramapura-bhiga 
(line 17 reverse side). The grant contains two dates, viz., 13th 
and the 14th regnal years of ViSvariipasena. Tt was sealed by 
the Sadüfiva-mudra. The name of the Dütaka is lost." 

Besides these two inscriptions we have the Edilpur grant of 
KeSavasena, another son of Laksmanasena. It was discovered in 
a char-land in the pargana Edilpur, Bakerganj district. The 
seal and the historical portion of the inscription are exactly the 


* Tbe contents of the plate were noticed by N. N, Vasu in the Videakosa, Vol. IV, 
under the article Kelacasenadera, Then edited by tbe same in JASH, 1806, Vol. LXV, pp. 
6-15, His suggestion of the name of the queen of Lakemanasena was Sitaládevs, shown to 
be wrong. See JASB, 1914, p. U8. The inscription has actually Tandrddect (9) or Tádd- 
desi (T). Tbe inscription bas been re-odittd ia 18, pp. 132.39, * The letters Vidvardpa are - 
engraved in a different band and smaller вісе," io 

* According to some originally discovered somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Dacea, see 18, р, 140. » 4 Sar. 

* Edited by H. P. Замкі under the name Mymensing grant, in ТН, 1026, Vol. Il, 
No. 1, pp. 70-56. Re-edited by N. G. Majumdar under the name Calcutta Sahitya Рада 
copper-piate, in IB, pp. 140-48, ‘There are considerable differences re 
the names of persons aod places betweeu the two editore, ‘The 
Majamdar as ' Bürgyaseua. while the name Н и 
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same as in the Madanapara grant of bis brother. The inserip- 
tion, which is incised on a single plate, contains 65 lines—31 on 
the front and 34 on the back. It begins exactly as his brother’s 
inscription (No. 1). It was issued from the Jaga-skandhürára 
situated at Jambugrama, ond records the gift of Talapadapitaka 
in Paundravardhana-Bhuktyan talipati-Vange- Vilcramapurabhiga- 
pradesa to the Brahman Iévaradeva Sarman by A §capati-gajapati- 
narapati - rajatrayddhipati - Senakula - kamala - vikasa - bhüskara- 
Somavamsapradipa...Dana-karna-Satya-vrata — P.-Pb,- Parama- 
saura-Rajadhiraja-Ari-raja-Asahya-Sankara-Gaudegvara Keéava- 
sena, son of Laksmanasena.' The occasion for the grant was 
the king's birthday. At the end occur the words: Saciva... 
Dattodbhava-Gauda-mahamahantakah  khyatah Mahasa (?) 
Karanani Sri. mahümahantaka Karanani Srimat- Karanani, and 
finally the date, year 3, Jyaigtha-dine. The grant was sealed by 
the Sadasiva-mudra.? 

It is clear from these two records that at least two sons of 
Laksmanasena ruled after him. As both granted land in the same 
area, it seems likely that one succeeded the other. I have already 
said that the two grants found at Madanapara and Edilpur are 
almost identical. But as the Edilpur grant contains some addi- 
tional verses which are not found in the other grant, and as 
there is some evidence that in the former a name consisting of 
three or more syllables has been erased to put in the name of the 
donor, it has been assumed that Viévarüpa preceded KeSava,” 
Nothing definite is known about these two rulers beyond the fact 
that they genta land in the Vikramapura area of Уайда 


1338, Vol. УП, pp. 40-51. Soine remarks and 
T asu in | JASB. Vol. LXV, 1500, pp. 6 A. He was 

iu BI, Vol. V, peso fot, | 

in JASH, 1914, Vol, X (N,B.) T. Я 

án the place of another name, which bas been scratched 

in (B, pp. 118-31. He reada the name of the 


diàdevi (V. 14). _ š 
š ушуп, Part V, p. 425 1914, Vol. X (63). р. 98. 
Ú — SoN 
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(Eastern Bengal) included in the Bhukti of Pundravardbana,! 
and that they reigned for at least 14 and 3 years respectively, 
But from the large number of their titles and the fact that 
Viévarüpa in his Madanapara grant is described as Garga- 
Yavanüncaya-pralaya-kala-rudra-nrpah (V. 17), it is reasonable 
to assume that they succeeded in repulsing some invasions 
of Musalmans. Besides these two, in the opinion of some 
scholars, Laksmanasena had another son. Mr. N. N. Vasu 
has referred to а copper-plate grant of Midhavasena dated in 
Saka 1145 (A.D. 1228) found in an Almora (in Kumaon) 
temple of Yogesvara, in which the words Vasgaja-Brühmana 
occur. This prince is identified by him with Madhü Sen, 
who according to Abu'l-Fagl succeeded Iunkhan Sen and ruled 
for ten years.’ The existence of a Miadhavasena in about 
this period is proved by the fact that the Sadukti-karnamrta 
quotes a verse by an author of that name.‘ Tt has been assumed 
by Mr. Vasu that this prince did not reign in Bengal, but went 
on a pilgrimage to Kedaranátha after the Musalman invasion. 
In the present state of our knowledge, there is no means of test- 
ing the truth of this assertion or to find out his exact relation- 
ship to Laksmanasena, or Viévarüpa-sena, or KeSavasena. It 
would be too risky to place him before the last two on the sole — 
authority of Abu'l-Fazl. The recently discovered Sahitya Parisat — — 
grant of Viévarüpa has revealed the names of two Kumaras, 2 
Sadisena and Purnsottama. It is not unlikely that the former | 
is to be identified with the Sadi Sena of the A'in-i-Akbarz, who ~ Tá 
is placed after Kesñ Sena and assigned a reign of 18 years. In eti 
that case he may have been a son of either of the two brothers. ` 








Kumaywn, p, 516, which L have yel been able to 
á o. 7 AAR, Vol. 11, p. 1 fi ; 
5005 75 ASB, 1996, 
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The next ruler according to Abul-Fazl, was Raji Niujah, who 
ruled for three years. Could he be the same as Danüj Rai who 
according to the T'a' rilkh-i-Firuz Shahi ruled in c. 1280 A.D. at 
‘Sunfr-ginw’ and made an agreement with Sultan Balban that 
he should guard against the escape of the rebel Tughril by water?! 
In any case the Musalman conquest of Bengal appears to have 
been complete about that year. The first Musalman coins 
which were struck by Mughith ud-Din Tughril from * Laknauti ' 
with the revenue (275) of ‘Badan and Nudia' are dated in H.E. 
653 (А.р. 1255).* 

In conclusion L would refer to some dynasties which appear 
to have ruled in the 13th century in two corners of the lower 
Ganges valley. One of these were the Senas of Pithi (Magadha). 
The Janibigha inscription of Jayasena of this line is dated 
Laksmanasenasya atitarüjye sam. 83. The father of this prince 
was Buddhasena, probably the same person whose name occurs 
with that of Asokacalla in an inscription published in plate 
xxviii, No. c, in Cunningham's Mahàábodhi. There are two 
other Bodhgaya inscriptions of the time of Asokacalla dated in 
Laksmanasenasya atitarajye years 51 and 74. As the date of 
ASokacalla is fixed by his Gaya inscription dated in the Nirvina 
year 1813 (с. 1269-1270 A.D.), it is certain that the years 
referred to as atita from Laksmanasena must be counted from 
his defeat or death. Thus these Senas who probably su 
the Chikkoras, appear to have been local feudatory princes ne 
Gaya, possibly acknowledging the hegemony of the Musalmans." 
The Tippera plates of Harikaladeva Ranavankamalla (?) dated 


in Saka 1141 (c. A.D. 1219) and the Chittagong plate of 


E 






ы Elliot, Vol. III, p. 116. This Danüj Rai is possibly the same as Агігаја Danuja- 
 mádhava Dasarathadeva whose copper-plate grant was recently discovered at Aaa a im 


 Vikramapur, Dacca. Bee IB. pp. 181-82; Bengali Journal Bhdroteorga, 1332 В.Я, pp. 


EU Write, Catalogue of Goins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. LI, Oxford, p. 145. 
* See ГА, 1881, Vol. X, pp. 241-43; 1915, Vol, 41. pp. 215-18; 1919, Vol. 48, pp. 43-48; 
Vol. XII, pp. 27-30; JBORS, Vol. IV, pp. 286-79. For the interpretation of the 
‘of тыге JASB, 1921, Vol. XVII, pp. 8 ff, 
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Damodara dated in Saka 1165 (c. A.D. 1243) reveal the existence 
of some chiefs in the extreme south-east,! Their history requires 
further investigation.* 


3 GeNEALOGICAL TABLES. 
(Dates Approximate.) 
L The Khadgas (c. 650-700 A.D.) : 
Khadgodyama 
Jatakhadga 
Devakhadga (c. 670-685) 
hüvati 


Rüjarája-Rajabhata. 
(687). 


Il. The Palas (c. 765 to 1162 A.D.) : 
Dayitavignu 
Vapyata 


i Ki I (c. 765-769) 


i= 
Diarmapile (c. 769-815) — 


NI. — | 


la (e 815 8 854) — 
Кајуарӣїа 









- 
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Rüjyapsla (c. 011-035) 
=B adevi 
Gopala II (c, 035-992 A.D.) 
арда II (c. 902) 
Mahipüla I (c. 992-1040) 
"Nayapüla (c. 1040-1055) 
Vigrahapüla III (c. 1055-1081) 


e | = Yauvanaári 


p 
Muhipila II (c. 1082) such II (e. 1083) ERIS (e. 1081-1126) 





їсте: I j I 
Rajyapala Kumirspila Madanapal 
(c. 1126-1120) =Citramatika 
(e. 1180-1150) 
Сора III (c.1130) Е 
Govindapila 
(c. 1150-1162) 
: ? 
Palapāla 
HI. The Candras (c. 950-1050 A.D.): 
: i 
ey ua = 
Trailokyecandra d 
| 


— | Govindacandra (e. 1021-25) 
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VI. The Varmams (c. 1050-1150 A.D.): 


{ = T Milavyadevi 
Bhojavermen 


[Tyolivarman') 
Harivarman 

VII. The Senas (с. 1050-1280 A.D.): 
Virasena 
Sümantasena (c. 1050-75) 


Hemantasena (c. 1075-27) 
= Ү! evi 


Vijayasena Ca 1097-1159) 
= Vilāsadevi 


Balla a (c. 1159-85) 
=Rimadevi 


Laksmanasena (c- 1185-1206; 
py or pa (9), — (?) "Tattanadevi (2) or 
Candridevi (2) d 











c eel 
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IX. The Manaa (c. 1100 А.р): 
Varnamina 
Rudramüna 
X. The Kaivartas (c. 1080-1100 A.D.) : 
ЕЈ & Ф 
Divvoka Rok 
Bhima 
XI. The Chikkoras of Pithi (c. 1050-1150 A.D.) 
Vallabbaraja. 
Devaraksita 
= Sahkaradevi. 
2 Kumiradevi. 
B 


Gaihadavila Govindaeandra (c. 1114-55) 
himayasas Um 1084-1100) 
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CHAPTER VII 
Dynasties OF ORISSA 


The region now known as Orissa, approximately extends 
from the river Subarnarekha to the Chilka Lake and from 
the Bay of Bengal to the borders of the Chhattisgarh division 
of the C.P. It lies between Lat. 19° 28° and 22° 4° N. and 
Long. 82° 38’ and 87° 31° E. This area which is bigger in 
size than Ireland (32,531 sq. miles) contains no less than 17 
Tributary States covering an area of 25,046 sq. miles, which 
is more than double the area (13,770 sq. miles) under the 
direct administration of the British Government. The modern 
distribution of the territories of the feudatory and the sovereign 
rulers throw interesting light on the period of Orissan history 
under survey. It would appear that in the pre-Muslim period 
also the sovereign powers often held only ** the narrow alluvial 
iract between the' sea and the Chota Nagpur plateau and the 
Sambalpur tract lying in the valley of Mahanadi "' while the 
region in between seems to have been, as now, governed by 
feudatory rulers. Another interesting characteristic of the 
history of Orissa is its intimate connection with the history 
of the Chhattisgarh division of the C.P. and with that portion 
of the Madras Presidency which lies to the north of the Goda- 
vari. The district of Sambalpur and five of the feudatory 
— states of Orissa formed а part of Ше C.P. as late as 1905, 
- while the problem of uniting the Oriya-speaking Ganjam 
district with Orissa is still exercising the minds of Indian ad- 
strators. During the period under survey, some of the 
portant dynasties that ruled in Orissa appear to have. 
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come into the country from these tracts, or ruled it from their 
head-quarters situated in those areas. There is some reason á 
to believe that Kaliñga, in its wider sense, included not only 
the area now known as Orissa but also considerable portions 
of the C.P. and northern Madras.' This probably explains 
the assumption of the title * lord of Trikalinga,' by the dynasties 
which ruled in northern Madras, C.P., and Orissa. The history 
of Orissa, therefore, in one sense, is included in the wider 
history of Kaliàga. Looked at from this point of view the 
dynastie history of Orissa assumes some amount of homogeneity. 
But there is another difficulty, I have already indicated that 
Orissa has been always ruled by a number of dynasties simul- 
taneously. Of these, one or more at various periods assumed 
sovereign authority over the others, but at no time did the 
superior power completely destroy the tributary princes. These . | 
latter continued to enjoy a large measure of autonomy and À 
generally did not mention the names of their sovereigns in 

their records. It is therefore often difficult to find out to 

which particular power they owed allegiance. The confusion š 
is further inereased by the fact that most of the Orissan records | 
beforethe advent of the Gaügas of Kaliüganagara do not contain 

any date, or only contain dates whose epochs have not yet been 
settled. Palaeographic tests, though extremely helpful where , 
long periods are concerned, are of comparatively little use 

when shorter periods are involved. In the present state of 
our knowledge of the palaeography of Orissan records, it would 
be rather risky to dogmatise, for instance, that a particular 













1 Beeinfra, chapter оп the Hailhayas. Though in ite narrow sense Kaliiga was 
always distinguished from Odra, Utkola aad Mahd@kosala, yet the fact that the Purdnas 
Definitely siste that the Narmadh drained 4marokanfaka, situated in the bar 
Kalifiga (Kalihgatese patcdrdhe parcate'marakantake) seems to support 
‘Bee Mateya (Ed. by Jivioands Vidyksšgara), Chap. 184, v. зд. Note o 
Kalibgas mentioned by Pliny, cis., Calingae, Macco-Ci and 
AGI, p. 694. Men шау MD E the Dra 
L r case Macco-Calingse may be Muk-Kalingam 
BORS, Vol. XIV, pp. 539-47; ibid, Ve 
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grant must belong to the 9th century and cannot belong to the 
» lOth century A.D. The confusion is still further increased 
by the occurrence in certain groups of grants of common names 
and the inevitable tendency towards identification, often dis- 
regarding vital dílerences.' In the following survey therefore 
I shall take up the dynasties separately, indicating as far as 
possible, in each case, their special characteristics, their time, 
and the area under their rule, and leaving it for some future 
occasion to attempt a synthetic and more ambitious outline 
of their history. 


(1) The Somavamsis of Kosala, 


In connection with the account of the Kalacuris of Tripurt, 
I have elsewhere referred to the so-called * Sripura kings ' and 
their alleged connection with the Somavarhsi rulers of Orissa." 
The inscriptions of the former, all of which have been found 
near the Raipur district in the C.P., give us the following list 


re 







of kings :— 
In the lunar race, inthe lineage of Pandu 
J 
iir up 
: l 
` Indrdbals x (Name not preserved) 
q 1 1 
5 q) G) ond @) w 
. 2 Bhavadeva, 
M (Names not preserved) Сзан, 


Ranakewarin 


le all th Bhaojs rulers in one family-tree, - Ў 
і of origini. see EI, Vol. XVII, | 
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The inscription of these princes are all issued from Srtpura 
(modern Sirpur, Raipur district, C.P.). Their seal bears the 
figure of a Garuda and the epithet ‘lord of Kosala ` (Kosaladhi- 
pati). The inscriptions contain no dates, but Fleet agreed 
with Kielhorn that on palaeographic evidence they must be 
referred to about the Sth or the 9th centuries A.D.’ It was 
Cunningham who first suggested that Mahasivagupta Balarjuna 
the Jast prince of this line should be identified with Sivagupta, 
the first prince of a dynasty of rulers whose inscriptions were 
discovered in the Sambalpur tract of Orissa.” The inscriptions 
ol these kings give use the following list of princes :— 


In the lunar race 
Bivagupta. 


Mahübhavagupta—Janamejaya. 
Mabüsivagupta—Yuayüti. 
Mabibhavagupte—P himaratha. 


The identification of the two Sivaguptas was rejected by Fleet 

on palaeographie considerations. He found after a careful exa- fi 
mination of the letters in the inscriptions of the Somavaiéts of — — 
Orissa that they could not possibly be placed before A.D. 900,and _ x ul 
should on the whole be placed somewhere between A.D. 1000 ber E" i 
1100.' The recorded reign-period of the last three princes ex- 
tends over more than 70 years. At least another 100 years must 
be assigned to account for the palaeographie differences between. 
the two sets of inscriptions. As the name of the gran 
the grandfather appears to have been the same in the 8 
dynasty of Orissa we must have at least a. : 
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his son Sivagupta and his son Bhavagupta, 3 generations, 
to fill up the gap between the last king of the Sripura and the 
first king of the Orissa branch. The position may be illustrated 
by the following table : 


Mubisivagupta-Bilarjuna (last of the Sripura line, c. 850 A.D.) 
Mahàábhavagupta 2 

Mabiüsivagupta? 

Mahübhavagupta ? 

[Maba?]&ivagupta (frst of the Orissan line, c. 050 A.D.) 


Rai Bahadur Hiralal suggested that the sons of Balarjuna 
being driven out from the Sripura kingdom by the dynasty which 
is usually designated as the 'Sarabhapura kings, gradually 
carved out a new kingdom in that portion of the Mahanadi valley 
which is now known as the Sambalpur tract in Orissa. What- 
ever may be the value of this suggestion it appears certain that 
the memory of their sovereignty in Sripura did not prevent the 
Orissan Somavarasis from changing some of the more important 
features of their administration. For though the Orissan kings 
Һай similar names and were also known as ‘lord of Kosala ' 

— (Kosalendra), yet we miss the well-known Garuda of the Sripura 
kings on their seals Their seals, like those of the Kalacuris of 

Tripuri and "Tarnmána, bear the figure of the Gaja-Lakemt, But 

. . this difference of the seal need not necessarily indicate a separate 
— lineage, as branches of the same tribe are sometimes found to 
. have different seals. Thus while the seals of the Kalacuris of 
"Tripurt and Turimána contained the figure of the Gaja-Laksmi, 
those of the Kalacuris of Gorakhpur and Kalyana bore the figure 
‘of a bull. The difference of the emblems on the seals however 
shows that the founder of the new branch must have been 
mmarated from his relatives of the old branch by a comparatively 

1 ү š 
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long interval. It is not unlikely that he may have been influ- 
enced by his neighbours the Haihaya and the Sarabhapur princes 
to adopt a new seal, 

The name of the first king of the Orissan branch of the 
Somavarhéis so far available is Sivagupta. No inscription of 
this prince has yet been discovered. Butin the grants of his 
successors he is given imperial titles (Pb.-M.-P.). Оп palaco- 
graphic considerations I have approximately referred him to 
c. 950 A.D. If this guess is correct, he is probably to be identi- 
fied with the Kosalendra from whom the Tripurl Kalacuri 
Mugdhatunga is said to have taken a place named Pali.' I have 
elsewhere suggested the identification of Pali with the modern 
village of that name, situated about 12 miles N.E. of Ratanpur 
in the Bilaspur district (C.P.). The acceptance of these 
identifications would reveal опе of the stages of that struggle 
between the Kalacuris and the Somavamáim which gradually 
ousted the latter from their possessions in Chhattisgarh 
and restricted their power within the present limits of 
Orissa. 

Sivagupta was succeeded by his son Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya. ‘The following grants have so far been discovered 
for his reign :— 


(1) Sonpur grant.—This was found in the State of Sonpur. 
The inscription contains 39 lines, and is incised on three plates. 
These are strung together on a ring, the ends of which are 
secured by а circular seal bearing in relief the figure of the 
Gaja-Laksmi, * squatting apparently on a lotus,’ and the legend 
Sri-Janamejaya-deva (?). The grant opens with Om svasti ; 


see 


then come ibo name and residence of the donor as rud 2 
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P.-Sri-Sivagupta-deva-padanudhyalta-Parama-mahesvara- Pb.-M.- 
P.-Soma-kula-tilaka-Trikalingadhipati-Sri-Mababhavagupta-raja- 
devah. It then records the gift of the village of Vakratentali ' 
belonging to the Lupattar&-K handa * to the Bhattaputra Jatarüpa, 
who was a resident of Мегара? and an immigrant from 
Radhapharbvallikandara.* The grant is dated in lines 36-37 in 
the 3rd year of the victorious reign of Pb.-M.-P.-Janamejaya- 
deva. It was written by Mahasandhivigraha-prati-baddha- 
Kayastha-Koighosa son of Valla(bha?)ghosa, and engraved by 
Samgrüma, son of Rayana Ojjha.* 


(2) Patna grant (1).— This is reported to have been found 
buried in an earthen vessel somewhere in the State of Patna 
in Orissa. ‘The inscription consists of 45 lines incised 
on three plates. The ends of the ring, on which the plates 

. are strung, are secured by a circular seal containing the 
figure of the Gaja-Laksmi in relief. The grant begins with : 
Om svasti, and then come the name and residence of the 
donor as follows:  Mürasima'-SamdvàsitaA-Srimato Vijaya- 
katakat? Pb.-M.-P.-Sri-Sivagupta-deva-padanudhyata-Parama- 
máühesvara-Pb.-M .-P.- Soma-kula - tilaka - Trikalingadhipati - Sri- 
 Mahübhavagupta-ràja-devah. Tt next records the grant 


* Modern Bantentuli, 16 miles West of Боори town. 

* Probably Lepta, 6 miles 8. E. of Bolangir (Patna State). 

* Modern Mendà, 17 miles West of Sonpnr town. 

* Probably Modern State of Rairakhal. 

* Edited by B. C. Mazumdar in КЇ, Vol. ХІ, pp. 93-95. The editor calls the гаш 
harter.” For the identifications and the ploce names in this and the following 
|. pp. 101 ff. and 971 ; also OM, pp. 103 ff. In most caves, the identifications 

accepted as tentative. 

with present Mursinga, in the Patna State, situated about 11 miles from 

: El, Vol. XI. pp. 102 and 198; see also Hultzach'e remarks, ibid, Vol. 











a placename (Cuttack); see El, 
pointed out that tho word must be 
grant of this king the word Kafa- 
Abe word Vijaya-kafaka 
oy are isawed from Vinita, 
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of the village of Vakavedda in the Ongàa-tata-Visaya ' to the 
following four Brahmans : 


(1) Dimāks, an immigrant from Pnmpiüsarasi and a resident of 
Leisriga. 
(2) (Unnamed) son of Nürapaganda. an immigrant from Odayasyigh 
and a resident of Khandaksetra, 
(3) Vasudeva, an immigrant from Konkaledda and a resident of 
Lipatungà. 
(1) Kondadeva, an immigrant from Kaliñga and a resident of 
Pampüsarnsi,? 


In lines 39-42 we are told that the charter was written by 
the Küyastha Koighosa, son of Vallabhaghosa, who belonged to 
(the office of) Mahdsamdhivigrahin Malla(datta ?), son of 
Dhiradatta in the 6th year of the victorious reign of the Pb.- 
M.-P.-Janamejaya-deva. The grant ends with a verse in praise 
of king Janamejaya of the lunar race (Somavaist).* 

(3) Patna grant (ii).—It was found in the State of Patna. 
The inscription contains 46 lines written on three plates joined 
together by a ring, the ends of which are secured by the usual 
circular seal bearing the figure of the Gaja-Laksmà in relief. 
The grant opens with Ov svasti, and then gives the name of 
the camp and the titles of the donor and his father as in No, 2 


! Onga ips small river which joins the Mahanadi in the State of Sonpur. Oñgá-tata- 
Visoya is therefore’ the district on the bank of the river Obgá.' Hiralal suggests that - 
Vakkavedda i» probably Bakti, 16 miles north of Bolangir and 4 miles to the south « of 
Onga river: ЕІ, Vol. XI, p. 198. But В. C, Mazumdar identified it with Bakebira, close 
to Sslebbate Police Station, ob the river Орда : see ibid, p. 101. 

* Hiralal and В. C. Mazumdar have suggested (ЕТ, Vol. XI, pp. 101 ff. a: 
йезе Sen thesis ee d 


Paton State, 11 miles north of Bolangir. 
(2 Lipstuñgð — Probably Lopta (9), 6 miles south-east of 
(8) Ojagaírhgü— Ojeinga in the native state of Atbtnallik 
(4) Kofialedda – Probably Koknara in the Bora — 
- district, 4 miles from Narsinghnàth. — — 
= ае s 
edited by Fleet, EI, 
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above. It records the gift of the village of Pasitala’ in the Pota 
(?)-Visaya to the Bhattaputras Кеќауа and Apya. It is dated, 
as in No, 2 above, in the Gth year of Janamejaya. ‘The record 
was also written by the Kayastha Koighosa, attached to the office 
of Mahüsandhivirgahin Malladatta [the same as in No. 2].° 
(4) Nagpur Museum grant.—It was found in Satalma (or 
Satlama) in the Zamindari of Barpali, Sambalpur district, The 
inscription contains 44 lines, incised on three plates. The ends 
of the ring which holds the plates is secured by a circular seal 
which bears the usual figure of Gaja-Laksmi in relief. The 
inscription opens with '' Ora svasti! From the fortunate Mura- 
sima, where flights of merry pigeons rise up at the sound of the 
» anklets of many beautiful maidens (and) whose fame is spread 
by bards coming from all quarters." Then follows the same verse 
which occurs at the end of No. 2 above. In the preamble 
of the grant which follows next (line 6 ff.) the donor and his father 
are mentioned with the same titles asin Nos. 1 and 2. The 
inscription then records the grant of the village of Satallama * 
attached to the Kasaloda-Visaya * to the Bhattaputra Santha- 
kara, who was a resident of the village of Murujunga, and 
had immigrated from the village of Purusamandapa in the 
Odra-desa. Lines 38-41 give the 8th. year in the victorious 
reign of Pb.-M.-P.-Soma-kula-tilaka-Trikalingadhipati Janame- 
jaya-deva as the date of the grant. The s@sana was written by 
| the Kayastha Allava, son of Kailisa, who was attached to the 
— — Mahasandhivigrahin Ranaka Malladatta, son of Dharadatta. It 
| was e — by the same as in (1) above.* 


А Ор» 


as 









intala, 2 milos east of | Bolangir- 

M. Laskar, « JASB, , 1905, Vol. (N.B.) 1, pp. 4-6 and 12-13. Hiralal 

Potà( ?)-Vigayo may be Poed-Vigaya of rive Cuttack grant. He bas 
z ^ State, 19 miles south of Binks s See EI, Vol. Xl, 
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(5-7) The З Cuttack grants G-iii).—'These were found in 
ploughing a field at Chaudwar, ‘оп the opposite side of the river 
to Cuttack.'' They form what is called in these grants (lines 46 
of i, 48 of ii and 50 of iii) a triphali-tamra-sdsana or set of 3 
connected charters. They are each written on 3 plates, which 
are strung together by sealed rings as in Nos. lio 4. The 
name and titles of the donor and his father are also the same as 
in the other charters. They are all issued from the Srimad- 
Grama-Samavasitahk $rimato vijaya-kataka, and record grants of 
the following villages to the Bhatta, the Mahattama Sadharana,' 


(ü) Randa’ and Alandalà* in Pova-Vigaya* in the 
KoSala-desa. 
(ii) Arkigrima in Tulumva-Khanda.* 
(iii) Tülendà (Trülenda?)* in Sandánà- Visaya.* 


The charters were all written by the same person, the Kayas- 
tha Mābūka who belonged to the office of Mahasandhivigrahin 
HRünaka Malladatta in the 31st year of the reign of Mahübhava- 
gupta, They end with ‘delivered by the Kosalendra and 
intended to give information to the Muahattama, it was 
received by Pundarikiksa; it was engraved by Madhava, son oni 
Vasu.” * 


Mentioned as montri їй (i), line 37. 

Mod, enda, 6 miles from Bolangir. 

Mod. Alanda, 3 miles E. of Bolangir. ` 
Mod. Pow, 8 miles N.E. of Bolangir. 

Mod, Turun on the Vahabadi, 27 miles 8, of Sambalpur. 

Probably mod. Tulunda, near Pow. 

Probably mod, Ronda, 11 miles E.of Bonpur. 
Edited by Vleet, ЕТ, Vol. TIT, pp. 345-61. For previous notices of the n 
Nos. Sand 7 see ГА, Vol. V, p. 55 ff. and JASB, Vol, 41, Part T, Proceedings, 
For tbe identification of the localities вее ET, Vol. LI, p. 199, а! 
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* From the grants mentioned above we get very little information 
about the political incidents of the reign of Mahabhavagupta. 

He is of course given imperia! titles and called the lord of 
Trikalinga and Kosala. But most of his inscriptions appear to 
have been issued from places situated in the states of Sonpur 
and Patna. The villages granted in the records, including 
those which were found near Cuttack, so far as they have been 
identified, are all situated within the area now occupied by the 
States of Patna, Sonpur and Athmallik ond the district of 
Sambalpur. Until further discoveries are made, we must tenta- 
tively conclude that in spite of his high-sounding titles he was 
the ruler of Western Orissa only.' As his grants are issued 
both from Suvarnapura (Sonpur) and Murasima (Mursinga in 
Patna State), it is difficult to decide on the name of his capital. 
But it has been suggested by some scholars that it may have 
been the city of Vinitapura, which occur in his son's grants, 
and which has been identified with modern Binka on the 
Mahanadi, in Sonpur state." As we have dated records of his 
reign up to his 31st year we can approximately assign him to 
the period 075-1010 A.D, If this period for him is correct, he 
“may have been the Kosala-nütha who was defeated by the 
Tripurt. Kalaeuri Laksmanarája. We have seen that Pali, near 
atanpur, was captured by Mugdhatunga, presumably from his 
er Sivagupta ‘As the former was the great-grandfather of 
ksmanaraja, the latter was possibly a very junior contem- 

of Mampi T. 

а was succeeded by his son Mah&éivagupta 
dim Же» nown n. for his reign : 


" 









+ 
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Sonpur. The inscription contains 46 lines, engraved in three 
plates. Ring and seal as in the grants of his father. The in- 
scriptions opens with a praise of the confluence of the Mahanadi 
and the Tela, and then eulogises the king, who resides at Pat- 
tana-Suvarnapura as follows :— 

Karnáta- Láta-Gurjesvara (Gurjaresvara ?)-Dàdajvari (Drivi- 
dajayi 2) Kafci-kalapabharana-lampatah Kalinga - Kongad- 
Otkalaka-Kosala-Seayambarah — prasiddha-Gauda-Radhimbara- 
prakarsanotghata'-marnta-sitanga-Vanya-vimalambara-parna-can- 
dra-svabhujopirjita-T rikalingddhipati-Parama-mahesoara-Pb.-Sri- 
Mahābhavagupta - padanudhyita - P -pranamita-rajanoprasevita-* 
padaéravinda-yugalah-Sri-Mahasivagupta-Sri-Yayati-devah. The 
inscription was issued from the victorious camp (vijaya-kataka) 
situated at Suvarnapura, and records the grant of two villages, 
Maradja and Міога belonging to Santovarda-Khanda of Sam- 
varavadi-Maadala and within the Bhranda-Visaya, which is 
attached to Kosala, to the Brahman YaSaskara. The grant is 
dated in the 3rd year of Yayati. Tt was written by the Ranaka 
Rudradatta.* 

(2) Patna grant (i).—'This was found in the Patna State. 
The inscription which contains 50 lines is written on three 
plates, and has the usual seal with the figure of the Gaja-Laksmi. 
Tt was issued from the camp (kataka) at Vinitapura (mod. 
Binka in Sonpur State), The inscription contains the usual 
titles of the donor and his father, and records the grant of some 
land on the northern bank of the Dasanarlya-nadi (or the river - 
of the Dasárpa country ?) * belonging to the village of 'T'alakajja ° 
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in Sanülà (or Sanrta)- Vigaya,' in the Kosala-de£a, to a Brahman 
named Kamadeva, a resident of Jalajadda * in Kosala. The 
inscription was written by the order of the Rünaka Dharadatta 
the Mahàsandhivigrahin, in the Sth year of Yayati,” X 

(3) Cuttack grant.—'This was found among the official 
records at Cuttack. The original find-spot is not known. The 
inscription contains 66 lines, and is as usual incised on three 
plates. Ring and seal lost. The record opens with four verses 
describing the beauties of Vinitapura, on the Mahanadi, from 
which it was issued. Then in three verses it mentions a king 
named Janamejaya and his son Yay&ti. Then follows the 
names of the donor and his father, with the usual titles, after 
which is recorded the grant of the village of Cándagrüma in the 
Marada-Visaya in the Daksina-Kosalà to the Brahman Sankha- 
pani, an immigrant from Srivallagrama in the Madhyadesa and 
a resident of the Silabhaüja-pati in the Odra-desa. In lines 
63-65 it is dated in the 9th year of Yayati's reign. It ends 
with the name of the engraver, the Vijñani Mádhava.* 

(4) Sonpur grant (ii).—'This was found in the Sonpur 
State. The inscription, contains 53 lines, and, as usual, is 
incised on three plates, strung together by a sealed ring; the 
figure on the seal is not clear. This grant, like No. (3), is also 
issued from Vinitapura, and contains the same titles for the 
donor and his father. It records a grant of the village of 
Nibinda (l.5) or Nibinnà (l. 17) in the Ganutapita-Mandala in 


* Hiralal accepts the reading за Вапй!й, and identified it with Soinnula, in the 
Patna State, 22 miles 8. W. of Talagaja: ibid. 

* Modern Jalajodo, near Talagaja, 

^ Edited by G. M. Laskar in JASB, 1005, Vol. I (N.S), рр. 6-7. 

* It is perhaps important that the father of the donor, Mabábhavagupta I, i» here 
given in addition to the usual Pb..M.-P., the epitheta. Parama-maheleara, Somakula-tilaka, 
and Trikalihgüdhipati, which are wanting in tbe records of Mabübhavagupta I before the 
name of hia father Sivagupta T. 

A бана by Tuo; EI, Vol MI, pp. 351-54. For the identifications асе ibid, 
р. 199. На» Bilñ&bbañja-pati of this inscription any connection with tbe Bbaüja 
Silabhahja, the father of Vidyàdharabbatja? it tie names are accepted as ideutical, 
ow some light ou the relationship of the Bhadjas «nd the Somavathils, 


c 
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Kosala-deSa to the Diksita Pundarika Sarman, who was a 
resident of the village Maramendá in the Kosala country and 
an immigrant from Bhataparoli. The writer of the grant was 
Mahdaksapatalaka Ucchava Naga, son of Allava Naga, who was 
known to the Mahasandhivigrahika Ranaka Carudatta. The en- 
graver was Thakura Panüka. It is dated in lines 44-47 in the 
15th year of Yayati.* 

(5) Patna grant ().—Found in the Patna State. The 
grant consists of 64 lines, and was issued from Yayatinagara.? 
Tt grants the village of Deladeli (or Heláheli ? ) in the Tela- 
tatta-Visaya * in Kosala-desa, to the Bhatta Mabhodadhi, a 
resident of Antaradi in the  Lüvadà-Visaya.' It is dated 
in the 24th year of Yayati. Тһе charter was written by the 
Aüyastha Tathigata, belonging to the office of Mahasandhi- 
vigrahin-Hánaka-Dhàradatta, and engraved by Vijnani Vasuka 
[everything as usual in the other grants].* 5 


(6) Patna grant (iii).—Found in the Patna State. It contains | 


75 lines, and was issued from Yayitinagara on the Mahanadi. 
The object of the record is to grant the village Luttaruma of 
'Telà-tatta-Visaya to the donee of the grant No. 5, who was 


an immigrant from Sravasti-Mandala. It was dated in the 28th ` 3 
year of Yayati. The charter was written by the Kayastha 
Süryasena, belonging to office of the Sandhivigrahin of the 


Kosala-desa [everything as usual in other grants]." 


* Edited by B. C. Mazumdar, Ef, Vol. XI, pp. 93 and 95-08, under the чины NEMAR ? 





Charter. The editor has identified tho vill ranted with tbe village of the 

name (Nibinnd) where the inscri g t 

ama (Мы ) w) ae ton was found Eo lien ies suggested that the 
* Identified by Hirslal with Binka on tho Mahan 1 

уш wan аме ayapa Ae tes Каны, 
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The records mentioned above were issued from places on the 

bank of the Mahanadi, which if the identifications Proposed are 
accepted, were all located in the Sonpur State. The villages 
granted by these inscriptions were mostly included in Kosala or 
Daksina-Kosala, and, so far as they have heen identified seems 
to have been all situated in the States of, Patna and Sonpur, On 
this evidence therefore we are led to conclude that the power of 
Maháéivagupta I Yayati continued to centre round the same 
region over which his father had held swüy.' But there is some 
evidence to show that Yayati was a more powerful sovereign than 
his father, and he appears to have had some amount of military 
success. Unlike his father's grants, his inscriptions in their 
introductory parts sometimes contain references to conflicts with 
his neighbours. Thus one of his Sonpur grants (i) seem to tell 
us that he * conquered the lords of Karpata, Lata, Gurjara (2) 
and Dravida ; denuded Küñei of its glory, became the elected 
(svayambara) lord of Kalinga, Kongada, Utkala and Kogala ; 
was cooled by the wind of the famous countries of Gauda and 
Radha, became as it were the full-moon in the pure sky of Уайда 
and became the lord of Tri-Kaliàga after having conquered it 
with his own hands.’ A Patna grant (No. 6) adds the infor- 
mation that he defeated Ajapàla in battle and captured 32 big 
elephants. Tt is difficult to determine bow far these statements 
were founded on fact. As his grants record his 28th year, he may 
have flourished during the period c. 1010-1050 A.D. He was 
thus a contemporary of Rajendra Cola, and must have witnessed 
the latter's northern expedition, which was undertaken some 
time between 1021 and 1025 A.D. As the Tirumalai rock in- 
scription of the latter refers to Kosalai-nadu as one of the coun- 
. tries through which the Cola conqueror passed on his way to the 
north but significantly enough, fails to record any military 


— 
Sambalpor tract." 
DUE ч 
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success of Rajendra Cola there,‘ we may possibly be allowed to 
conclude that Yayati met with some amount of success against 
the Dravida king. But at present it would be risky to accept 
the theory of Mr. B. C. Mazumdar that Yayati personally went 
to Bengal to help its king in repelling the attacks from 
* Gurjara, Lata, Karnata, and Кайсі invaders.’? Without 
accepting all that the prasastikara c'aimed we may perhaps be 
right in concluding that Yayati was an ambitious ruler who won 
military fame by raiding the territories of his neighbours. But 
the fact that he was a contemporary of the powerful Tripuri 
Kalaeuri kings Gaügeyadeva and Laksmi Karna, the Pala king 
Mahipala andthe Cola Rajendra shows that his success must 
have been limited. 

Mahbasivagupta I was succeeded by his son Mahabhava- 
gupta П Bhimeratha. The following inscriptions are so far 
known for his reign : 

(1) Cuttack grant.—This is reported to have been found 
“at Cuttack or closely in its neighbourhood," but there is no 
precise information about its find-spot. It contains 73 lines 

- which are incised as usual on three plates. The figures on the 
sealis damaged and nothing can be distinguished now. The 
inscription opens with a description of the charms of the city of 


Yayátinagara on the Mahanadi. Then in five verses it praises — 
king Janamejaya, his son Yayati, and his grandson Bhima- E 
e ratha. Then we are told that from Yayatinagara Mahabhava-- 


gupta (titles and epithets as usual for him and his father), on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, granted the village of Gaudasi- - 
minilligrima in the Kosala-sikhangadyanha-Visaya to th 
Ranaka Rāccho, an immigrant from fon бан Monde 
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resident of Singodgramua ' in the Devibhoga-Visaya * in Kosala. 
Lines 66-69 are devoted to the praise of the Sandhivigrahin 
Singadatta. Lines 69-70 state that the Süsana was written by the 
Kdyastha Mangaladatta. The grant is dated in lines 70-73 in 
the 3rd year of Bhimaratha. It ends with the name of the 
engraver, the vijianin Madhumatta.* 

(2) Kudopali grant.—This was found buried in the 
ground at the village of Kudopali in the Bargarh tabsil of 
Sambalpur district. Tt contains 36 lines, and is as usual incised 
on three plates strung together by a ring. The ends of the ring 
are soldered into a seal which '* bears in high relief a sitting 
harsa facing the proper left and surmounted by a crescent, and, 
below the harisa, the legend Ranaka-Sri-[Pulm{ja].’' The top 
of the first side of the first plate contains the following line, the 
significance of which has not yet been understood : 


Pem{ta (?) pamhalatalikatamvolabholichatrasatau. 


The inscription proper begins with the date, the 13th year 
of the reign of Mahabhayagupta-raja П, at Yayatinagara. 
(The titles and epithets of this prince and his father are as 
usual.) Then follow the name and residence of his feudatory : 
Parama-mühesvara-Mathara-vaméodbhava - kulatilaka-Kaleérari- 
vara - labdha - prasáda - Pasicadasa - palliküdhipati - Samadhigata- 
paticamahasabda-Mandalika-Ranaka Sri-Puija, the son of Voda 
(2). The latter from his residence at Va( ?)mandapati * granted the 
village of Loisará ° in the Gidanda-Mandala * to the Bhattaputra 


` Probably Singar in the Kharior Zamindari, in the extrema south of the Raipur dis- 
triet (C. P.), EJ, Vol. XT, p. 900. — J 
* [Tdentified with Deobbog in tho Bindra Nawagath Zamindari in the extreme sonth 
of Raipur diatrict (О.Р); ibid. 
+ вавы by Fleets RP Vel TIR pe; 
^ 


tified with ite in Oriasa, called by the Oriyas Вар. 


ч: 26 очо vee ibid, Vol. XII, p. 
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Narayana, an immigrant from Hastipada. In the last two lines 
is given the name of the writer of the copper-plate, Pürnadatta, 
the son of the Sresthin Kirana of Lenapura.* 

The two grants mentioned above do not supply us with any 
record of the political incidents of the reign of. Mahibhavagupta 
П. И however the suggested identifications of the place- 
names are accepted we may conclude that his dominions extend- 
ed from the south of the Raipur district in the C. P. to Bamra 
in Orissa. His inscriptions show that he ruled for at least 13 
years. On palaeographic evidence we may refer him approxi- 
mately to the period 1050 to 1075 A.D. 

Hitherto Mahübhavagupta IT Bhimaratha has been consi- 
dered to be the last prince of the Somavamsis of Kosala. The 
discovery of the Sonpur grant of Kumara Somesvara-deva how- 
ever seems to add some new names to the dynasty. This 
inseription was found buried in a field in the village of Kelga 
in the Uttara-tira division of the Sonpur State, about 18 miles 
io the north of Sonpur town. It contains 70 lines, incised on 
four plates. The seal attached to the ring is fashioned in imita- 
tion of a lotus bearing a ' seated figure with the right arm out- 
stretched to the knee,’ which may possibly be a representation 
of Laksmi. The inscription then opens as follows : 














Om Svasti Sri-Suvarnapurat Parama-mühesvara-Pb,-M.-P.- ` 
Soma-kula-tilaka- Trikalingadhipati-Sri-Mahabhavagupta-raja- 
deva  püdánudhyáta-Srimad-Ud[d]yota Kesari-raja-deva-prasa- 
dikrta-Kosala-ràjyabhisikta-Sri - Abhimanyudevasya - atita - rajye 
Parama-mühesvara-Pb.-Kumaradhiraja- P.- Pa$cimalanküdhipati- 


* Edited by Kielborn, ibid, Vol, IV, pp. 954-59. | 
* Kielhorn referred his Kudopali t to about the firat half of the 19th. 
ibid, p. 250. But ses Fleet's view on his Cuttack grant, which with the other. grant 
the family in referred to 1000-1100 A. ‘ibid, Vol. Nt. p- 533. 


rock in the bed of the Mahuoadi, within a stone's throw 
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Soma-kula-kamala-kalika-vikasa-bhasvara-Kumara-Sri-Somesya- 
ra-deva-pidah-/usalinah. 

The inscription, in the formal part, records the grant of 
the village of Attendà,' in the Uttaravalli-Visaya,! of the Kosala 
rijya-Khanda, to the Bhattaputra Udayakara Sarman, an immi- 
grant from Mahüvali in Sàvatthi (Sravasti ?)-A/andala and a 
resident of Kamalapura.’ The inscription is dated in lines 14- 
15 in the * increasing victorious reign, year 1." * 

The first name in the grant is that of Mahabbavagupta- 
deva. ‘‘ But from the manner in which this mention is made '' 
the editor of the grant found it ** difficult to say which Maha- 
bhavagupta is referred to." From palaeographic considerations 
however it seems likely that this prince is not the first of that 
name and that he may possibly be either the Mahabhavagupta 
of the Kudopali grant mentioned above, or a later prince bear- 
ing the same name. The letters of the Sonpur grant of Somes- 
vara, though agreeing in the main with the characters of the 
plates of the Kosala Guptas contain many modern Oriya and 
Bengali forms, which show that they are of a later time. The 
next difficulty is about the relationship between this Mahabha- 
vagupta and Uddyotakesarin who is said to have granted (prasd- 
dikrta) the Kosala country to Abhimanyu. The word pädā- 
nudhyata however may possibly signify that Uddyotakesarin 
immediately succeeded Mahabhavagupta and that the former was 
possibly a lineal or at least a collateral descendant of the latter. 
If this is accepted it would afford an interesting instance of the 
reappearance of Kesari names in the family tree after more than 
800 years. We have already shown that the name Ranakesarin 
occurs twice in the genealogical list of the Sripura branch of 
this family. The occurrence of names ending in Kesarin and of 


+ Ydentified by the editor with the village of Achenda, 7 miles from Kelga- 
* Th ints out that Achenda is in the Uttara.tira division of Senpar. Tbus 


editor 
itis iikely ‘That Utiaravalli-Vigaya may be identified with the Uttara-tira division. 


Sien Konow suggested that this пате may be a Banskritiaation of Кеа: seo ibid, 
- Vol, XII, p. 238, fo. 2. 


* ‘The grant was edited by B. C. Mazumdar, El, Vol. XII pp. 207-42 
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‘Janamejaya ' and ' Yayáti ' in the Orissan branch of the 
family makes its identification with the Kesari-varñśa of the 
майа-Рапјі seem probable." 

Uddyotakesarin of the Sonpur grant has been identified with 
the prince of the same name whose Bhuvanesvar inscription, 
dated in his 18th year, was edited by Prinsep as early as. 1838.* 
This record is damaged but the published text of the inscription 
gives the following genealogy of. Uddyotakesarin : - 


In the lunar race 


Trikalihgüdhipa — killed in battle the U¢ra-deéa-narapati; 
Ее called Samrd{ апа Saptáhga-rájyesvara, 





pi ian arya 
Apavüra Abhimanyu 
Canpdibara = Kolávati of the solarrace, 
Uddyotakesarin. 


Some scholars have further identified the Uddyotakesarin of 
the Bhuvanesvar epigraph with the prince of that name whose 
inscriptions of his 5th and 18th years were discovered in Orissa 
in the Lalatendu Kesari and Navamuni caves respectively.‘ Thus 
according to the proposed identifications all these princes bear- 
ing the name Uddyotakesarin were identical. As an illustration 





' Fora summary of this part of tbe chronicle, see Ef, Vol. 111, pp. 935 ff. Fleet, who —— | 
first proposed the identification of Janamejaya and Yayáti of the inscriptions with the Jg 
Janamejaya Кеза and Yayàti Kesari of the obronicles, showed the utter unreliability of A 
the chronological system of the Páñji, and remarked that ' everything relating to 
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however of the uncertainties of the history of this period of 
Orissa the interesting fact may be mentioned that the scholar 
who admits the identity of the two Uddyotakesarins of the Sonpur 
and Bhuvanesvar inscriptions refers the latter epigraph to the 
12th century,’ while the scholar who identifies the two Uddyo- 
takesarins of the Bhuvanesvar and the Navamuni cave inscrip- 
tions refers the latter record to ‘about the LOth century.’ * 


The identifications proposed have to face other difficulties. 
If the Janamejaya who appears at the head of the table in the 
Bhuvanesvar epigraph was the same person as Mahibhavagupta 
Janamejaya, and if the Mah&bhavagupta of the Sonpur grant 
is accepted as Mahabhavagupta П, then in one case Uddyo- 
takesarin becomes the 3rd reigning king from Janamejaya and in 
another case the 6th. The difficulty is partly solved if we sup- 
pose that the Mahaibhavagupta of the Sonpur grant was later 
than the prince of that name in the Kudopali grant. For this 
would make Uddyotakesarin of the Sonpur grant the 5th reigning 
prince from Mahábhavagupta I Janamejaya, with a possible 
Mahisivagupta in between the two Mahibhavagaptas of the 
Kudopali and the Sonpur grants. This would tend to lessen the 
distance between the two Uddyotakesarins. The position may 
be illustrated by the following table : 


* 


1. Mababhavagupta I Janamejaya 


2. Mabisivegupta П Yayati 2. Dirgharava 
3. Mahiabhavagupta II Bhimaratha З. Apav&ra 4. Vicitraviryn 
4. Mabasivagupta III (7) - Ов. Abhimanyu 





Ө 
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Under this scheme Dirgharava is accepted as a son of Maha- 
bhavagupta I Janamejaya, and Uddyotakesarin a collateral des- 
cendant of the Mahabhavagupta (III ?) of the Sonpur grant. As 
I have already suggested, it is possible that Uddyotakesarin 
succeeded Mahàübhavagupta (III ?) who possibly died childless. 

The discovery of most of the inscriptions of Uddyotakesarin 
near Bhuvanesvar' may indicate the transference of the seat of 
the SomavarhSis’ kingdom from the Sambalpur tract to the sea- 
board of Orissa. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
the Sonpur grant of Somesvara distinctly states that Kosala was 
granted by Uddyotakesarin to Abhimanyu, who apparently found- 
ed а feudatory dynasty in the Sonpur tract. The MKumdaradhi- 
таја Somesvara was possibly a son of Abhimanyu, and appa- 
rently succeeded the latter at Suvarnapura. 

Nothing is known about the history of the successors of 
Uddyotakesarin, According to the Mādlä-Pāñji Suvarna Kesart 
who ruled in с. 1123-32 A.D. was the last king of the Kesari 
dynasty. We aretold by this chronicle that Orissa was con- 
quered by а king from the south named Codagaünga (1132-52 
A.D.) who established the *Ganga-vathsa.'* Fleet rightly 
identified this Codaganga with Anantavarma Codaganga of the 
later Ganga dynasty, for whom we have dates ranging from Saka 
998 to Saka 1069 (с. 1076-1147 A.D.). Though Suvarna Kesart 
is utterly unknown to epigraphic evidence, and may possibly А 
fictitious, yet it is not unlikely that the Orissan chronicles may >: 
have retained а reminiscence of the real facts when they make the ` е 
later Gangas the successors of the Kesaris in Orissa. There is. Е: 











* As another illastration of the uncertainties of Orissan history may be. as 
fact that nobody yet knows who founded the magnificent Liógarüjs templo 
war. According to the Ма4!4. 

D. Bee R P. Chanda, А. 
N. Tripathi, io JBORS, 1! 
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no inherent improbability in the proposition that the Somavarhéi 
Kesarts were destroyed during the vigorous reign of Ananta- 
varma Codagaüga sometime before e. 1148 A.D." 


(2) The Karas of Tosali, 


The Karas appeared to have ruled in Orissa from about 
the 8th century down to the 11th century A.D. Most of their 
inscriptions were discovered in the districts of Cuttack, Puri, 
and Ganjam ; and it seems likely that they ruled, for some time 
at least, over portions of these districts synchronously with the 
Somavarists of Kosala. Most of their charters were issued from 
GuheSvara-pataka,? and record grants either in Uttara or Daksi- 
ma Tosali. Some of these grants include Kuigada-Afandala in 
the latter division. Tosali has been rightly identified with Tosali 
mentioned in the Orissan edicts of the Maurya emperor ASoka.* 
Daksina-Tosali is mentioned in the Patiakella grant of Maha- 
гаја Sivaraja dated in (Gupta) Samvat 283. Kungada* is 
apparently the Kung-yii-t‘o of Yuan Chwang,' which was situ- 
ated 1,200 li to the South-West of Ии-и (Udra)? and 1,400 
or 1,500 li to the North-East of Ka-leng-ka (Kalinga).* Cun- 
ningham and Fergusson identified Kung-y4-t'o with the region 
about the Chilka Lake, now included within the districts of 
Puri and Ganjam.” 


* On the subsequent history of Kosala see the Patna Musenm plates of Somefvara, 
who belonged to tbe Colàneaya and elaimed to be lord of Kosala, The characters of thia 
record belong to the lith century. See ET, Vol, XIX, рр. 97-09. 

* In some of their granta the name seems to be Gubheícara-pátaka ; see JBORS, 
Vol, УГ, рр. 419 ff. ; 1928, June, p. 282 M. ; or Subhadeca-piteke, EI, Vol. XV, p. 3. 

* Hultzsch, CIT, Vol. I, Inscriptions of Adoka, pp. 92 f. Also fn. 1 on p. 95. 

* EI, Vol, IX, p. 287. 

* Alsospelt Kóhgóda ; aee Ef, Vol. VI, p. 141; JBORS, Vol. V, pp. 564 f. 

* Or Kung-gu-t'o or Kung-ya-l'o; see YO, Vol. II, pp. 196-05. 

1 Or Ota (Ойга), YO, Vol. II, p. 103. 

* Тый, p. 108. z 

у thward of 

* bid, p. 197. Fargusson thought that its capit waa situated to the nor М 
the бызда TRE and somewhere between Cuttack and Aska, where one of. Asoka'4 great 
edict tablets still exista." 
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The Kara grants, like most Orissa inscriptions are undated, 
or are dated in eras of uncertain epoch. Recently however 
Prof, Sylvain Lévi has greatly assisted the attempts of scholars 
to find the period of the Karas in Orissa by suggesting the 
identification of one of its earlier kings named Subhakara with 
‘ the fortunate monarch who does what is pure, the lion,’ 
* king of the realm of Wu-Cha ' who sent an autograph MS. 
to the Chinese emperor Te-tsong in 795 A.D.' The Ganjam 
plates of the Sailodbhava feudatory Mádhavaraja Sainyabhtta 
show that the Orissan coast-distriets, including portions of 
Ganjam, were under the Gauda king Sasinka up to year 619- 
20 A.D. After the defeat of Sasiüka these dominions of the 
latter may have passed under the control of Harsa for some 
time." It was probably during the confusion that followed 
the death of Harsa that the Karas succeeded in establishing 
their power in Orissa. In their earlier inscriptions the Karas 
claim descent from the Bhaumanvaya or Bhauma-kula,* while in 
the later records they are said to have sprung from the Varga of 
the Kara kings. Sometimes their dynasty is simply referred to 
as Kara-kula, š 

The earliest inseription of the family appears to be the 
Neulpur grant of Subhakara. It was found among the old 
records of a Zamindar of Darppan, in the Cuttack District. 
It contains 34 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. 
The circular seal which is attached to a projection on one side 
of the plate bears in its upper part the figure of a bull couchant. 
Its lower part contains the legend Sri-Subhakaradevasya. 
The inscription is undated, but on palaeographie grounds can 
be referred to the Sth century A.D. It opens with Om Svasti- я 


А 
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Jaya-skandhavayat Subhadevapatakal , and 


| then gives the 
following genealogy of the donor : 


In the Bhaumünvaya 
Paramopdásaka-Nr(?)gatüpha( 7)-nàmà Ksemenkara-deva 
Parama-tathágata Svadharmáropila-varnáérama- Bharasnha-Sivakaradeva. 


Parama-saugata  Mátá-pitr-pádánudhyáta Maharaja Subhakaradeva. 


It then records the grants of the villages of parvata-droni- 
Komparaka and Dapdankiyoka, situated in the Visayas of Рай- 
eñla and Vubhyudaya іп Uttara-'l'osali,to one hundred Brahmans 
(names given). The date Samvat 8 occurs in line 30. The 
Dütaka of the grant was the Mahdaksapataladhikaradhikrta 
Samudradatta. It was written by the Mahaksapatalika Bhogika 
Brahmadatta, heated (tapitam) by Ре!{йра!а Nàrüyana, and 
engraved by Tatthakara Edadatta.' 

From the titles of the kings it is clear that. the kings were 
Buddhists. But, like the Palas of Bihar and Bengal, they 
did not find it conflicting with their tenets to pose at the same 
time as guardians of the Varndsramas. The figure of the 
bull on their seal shows the curious blending of later Buddhism 
and Saivism. Prof. Sylvain Lévi has identified the donor of the 
grant with the Mahayana Buddhist king of Wu-ch’a (Udra) 
who sent an autograph MS. to the Chinese emperor Te-tsong 
in A.D. 795. The Sanskrit equivalent of the name of the 
king given in Chinese as * the fortunate monareh who does what 
is pure, the lion’ is Subhakara Kesarin or Simha. 

Sivakara, the father of Subhakara of the Neulpur grant, has 
been identified by some scholars with Sivaükara, the first prince 
mentioned in the Chaurasi grant of Sivakara," This grant 


+ Edited by R. D, Bannerji, El, Nol, XV, рр. 1-8, The editor reada the name of the 
_ donor as BubhAkara ; but I have accepted the correction suggested by Prof. Lévi and uc- 
e by Prof. F. W. Thomas ; ibid, — 

(o * qid, pp. 363-04. 

* JB IRS, 1028, June, p. 309. 
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was found in the village of Chaurasi, in the pargana Antarodh, 
thana Nimapara, in the Sadar division of the Puri district. 
Tt contains 29 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. 
On a projection of the plate on its left side is the circular seal 
formed like an expanded lotus flower bearing the figure of a bull. 
The inscription on the seal is illegible. The letters of the 
grant аге not later than the 9th or 10th century A.D. It opens 
with Ora siddhih, and then follows (lines 2-3) the name of the 
residence of the donor—Guha(Subha ?) devipatikar-vasinah 


& 
vijaya-skandhacarat. Then follows the genealogy : 
In the mighty kula of Bhauma. 
Sivahkara 
| = Mahádevi Jayübnli-devi. 
Pb.-M,-P.-Subhakara.,..... Utkalendra Z 
— Madbava-devi. — 
Pb.-M.-P. Sivakara y 


in the Anarudra-Visaya of Daksina-'Tosali to the Brahman Jalu- E 
bhatta. It is dated in line 10 in Samvat 13. Tt was written paa 
the Tastakara Harivardhana.!' , 
If we accept the identification proposed above, we may эй "P 
to reject the suggestion of Mr. R. D. Banerji that Mahdraja E 
Subbakara was a feudatory ruler. For in this grant his family 
is given all the imperial titles that sovereign rulers assumed . 
during this period. Unfortunately we до not know the names 
of the immediate successors of Givakara П. The grants с 
Dandimabàüdevt, which undoubtedly belong to a later perio 
contain the names of a number of her predecessors. 
name of Sivakara (II) does not occur amongst them. 
present state of our knowledge we must remain conten 
the suggestion that Sivakara (II) and his. encestors P 


The inscription then records the grant of the village of Vuvrada. ES 














* Edited by Narayans "Trips; 
also gives the name of the father of the 
mistake for Тогай. — Р 


(001 Bl Ха, XV, ра. 
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Lolabhüra or Lonabhüra, the first prince in the direct line from 
Dandi-mahádevi.' The following grants of this queen are known : 
(1) Ganjam grant (i).—It was found in the office of the 
Collector of Ganjam ; find-spot unknown. The inscription con- 
tains 43 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. On its proper 
right is soldered a seal resting on an expanded lotus-flower, 
bearing the figure of a couchant bull, and below it is the legend 
Srimad-Dandi-mahádevi. "The characters of the inscription may 
be classed together with those of the Nadagam (in Ganjam) 
plates of Vajrahasta of Saka Samvat 979 (А. D. 1058), and with 
those of some other inscriptions belonging to about the 12th or 
13th centuries A. D.* The grant opens as usual with Ora sras- 
li, and then comes in the 3rd line the name of the donor's place 
of residence: Srimad GuheSvara-pataka-nivast vijaya-skandha- 
varat. Next comes the following genealogy of the donor : 
A king named Unmatta-simha* 
From his family (Tad-varnédd) 
Майрарӣја (?) and others, 
In their family (Tad-vamnée) 
(1) King acer iit 








(2) Kusumabhüra (3) Lalitabhára 
Гаус — 
(4) Sàüntikara (5) Subhākars 


=(6) Gauri (7) 


Parama-maheévari-M Mes кан | WË “Р. 
(7) Dandi-mabüdevi 


^ JBORS, 1923, June, p. 804. 
* EI, Vol. VI, pp. 153-04, Nos. 668, 655, 659-60, 684, 625, 672-73 and 71144 of 


Kielhorn's list of Northora Iuacriptions in EJ, Vol. V, Appendiz. Kielhorn though not 
venturing to express ппу definite opinion on the age of the inscription, remarked that 
it ‘could hardly be older than the 18th century.” Bot I think the date of the grant 
must be placed sometime before the middle of the 12th century, for there could hardly 
be any placo for a wovereign ruler in the Ganjam area during the reign of Cogagañga 
(e. 1076-1147 А). 1з fact it seems likely that either Dagdi-mnb&devi or ber 
destroyed by that powerful ruler of Kalifganagara, 


dm ate wuccessora were 
aedi he name ix somelimos given as Unmatfa-kesarin з see infra, p. 421, 
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The inscription then grants the village of Villa, belonging 
to the eastern division of the Voradi-khanda-Visaya of the 
KoAgoda-Mandala, to the Pratihara Dhavala, on the occasion of a 
Samkranti in Samvat 180. Line 41 adds that a quarter (?) of 
this village again was given by Dhabala to the Brahmans on the 
occasion of a Sankranti. The grant ends with the name of the 
engraver, Sambhaka.' 

(2) Ganjam grant (ii).—This was found with (1). The 
inscription contains 39 lines. Tt records the grant of the village 
of Garasimbhà in the Arttani-Visaya in Kongoda-Mandalaka in 
Daksina-KOosala? to the Bhattaputra Purugottama by the donor of 
No. 1. Lines 38-39 record that half of this village was given 
by the donee to Bhattaputra Ravika. It was written by the 
Mahaksapatalika Bhogada, and engraved by the Tamrakara 
(Kantha?)kaka. The inscription is not dated. [Seal, genealogy, 
place of residence, titles, etc., as in No, 1.] * 

(3) Banpur grant.—This was found in the possession of dia 
Brahman family of Kumurang Sasan, a village near Banpur in 
the Puri district, some 5 miles from the Balugan Station of the 
B. N. Ry. It is reported to have been discovered in the desert- 
ed village of Mansinghapur, about 7 miles from Kumurang. s; 
The inscription consists of 45 lines, incised on a single plate. 
It records the grant of Kantsaránagari-grama in the Khidinga- 
hára-Visaya in the Kutgada-Mandala of Daksina-'Tosalà to some 
Brahmans by the donor of No. 1. It is dated in the 18th year | 5 
of an unspecified era. At the end of the inscription occurs the — 
name of the Mahaksapataladhikrta Ranaka Bbüsana Naga and 
Maháksapatalika Bhogi Padmasena. Genealogy of the donor 
nearly the same as in No. 1, with the following exceptions: Sri- 
mad-Gayida and others is substituted for * Mangapida an 
Lolabhüra is substituted for Lonabhára and Unmatt 

* Mes 
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is said here to have been born in the family of Kara kings. 
Everything else as in No. 1.' 


Of the princes mentioned in the genealogy of Dandi-mahádevt 
Gayada is identified by some scholars * with Gayüadatuüga-deva, 
for whom we have the two following inscriptions : 


(1) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant.—'The find-spot of this 
is unknown. Т6 contains 40 lines, incised on both sides of a 
single plate. The seal is elliptical, and bears the figure of a bull 
and the legend Sri-Gayadatumga-devasya. The characters are 
similar to those of the plate of Mahübhavagupta Janamejaya, 
and may be referred to the 10th or 11th century A. D. The 
inscription opens with the praise of a mountain called Mahdpar- 
vata, whose body was marked by the kings of the T'uàga dynas- 
ty. Then occurs the name of Yamagartta-Mandala. Next comes 
the genealogy of the donor, as follows : 


In the Tuüga-vaméa, Sindilya-gotra Raja-Jagattuiga, who came 
from Rohitagiri (mod. Rohtasgarh in Shahnbad district, 
Bihar ?). x 

In his line Salinatuiga 


Parama-maheévara-Samadhigata-pafica-mahdsabda- 
Gayüdatunga-deva. 


The inscription then records the grant of some land in the 
village of Toro in the Venduthga-Visaya, in the Yamagartta- 
Mandala, to а number of Brahmans settled at the village of 
Kuruvabhata in the Odra-Vişaya* 

(2) Talcher grant.—This belongs to the Talcher State of 
Orissa; find-spot not known. The inscription contains 36 lines. 


^ Edited by Н. Panday, JBORS, Vol. V, pp. 564-78. 

+ JBOHS, Vol. V, p. 565, fn. 2; ibid, 1928, Tone, pp. 205-96. 

+ Edited by Prof. N. Cbakravarti, JASB, 1909, Vol. V (N.S.), pp. 317-50. Tbe 
editor thinks that tbe word Vániryaiatru occurring in line 1l may be » wuroame of 
4 attuüga or of a prødesassor ot the lattar. The Сапіїсаа of Bagal alo claimel to 
мезана from Robitäpiri ; see ET, Vol. ХХІІ, pp. 116 (l. ; also supra, p. 322. 
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It records the grant of the Vámüitüllo-grüma in the Tunkerà- 
Visaya in the Yamagartta-JMandala to 3 Brahmans who were 
settled in the Odra-Visaya. One of the donees came from the 
Varendra-Afandala, while another came from  S&vathi. 
(= Sravasti). [Everything else as in No. 1.] ' 

These grants seem to indicate that Gayadatunga was a 
worshipper of Siva, and possibly a feudatory. The find-spot 
of his second grant shows that his territory was not far-removed 
from the centre of power of the Kara rulers. The seals of his 
inscriptions also bear the figure of a bull like those of the Karas. 
The designation of the family name as T'uAga-varasa should be 
no insuperable bar to the acceptance of these rulers as members 
of the Kara family. Family names in Indian dynasties some- 
times start from an accidental similarity of the ending of the 
names of some of its members, and I think the occurrence of 
3 successive names ending in T'uñga may have led the praéasti- 
kāra of the 3rd prince to call his dynasty Тийда-райѕа. Оп 
the evidence available we cannot be sure on the point but on 
the whole it seems more reasonable to accept tentatively the 
identification proposed. But we must at the same time conclude 
that the period between Sivakara IT and Lonabbára was a 
period of disruption in the family history of the Karas. It is 
not unlikely that during this period a more powerful neighbour, 
possibly the Somavarnsis of Kosala completely destroyed their 
sovereignty. Unmatta, Mangapáda and Gayüda were probably 
representatives of the family who held a precarious power as 
feudatories in different parts of the seaboard of Orissa. 


! Edited by B. D. Banerji, JASB, 1916, Vol. XII (N.8.), рр. 291-95. Previously - 
edited by N. Vaso in the Archaeological Survey of Mayurabhafija, Vol. I, p. 152 8. For 
anotber inscription of the "Тойда family eve the Bonai grant of Mahárája Казака Parama- 
mühe£vara-Samadhigata-pasica-mahi-éabda-Astàdaéa-Gondamádhipati.Vinitatuóga IT, son 
of Khajgatufiga and grandson of —— I, who came from Robitési (Rohtasgarh ?). 
‘The seal is circular, and beara in reljef ' a coucbant deer with trees in front, symbole 
for the sun aud moon, a lotus,’ and the legend Sri-Vimitatuága:deea, It was edited by. 
Н. P. Sàstri in JBORS, Vol. VI, pp. 285-40. 


© 
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Lonabhüra was descended from one of these branches, and 
appears to have succeeded in reviving the lost prosperity of his 
family. 

No records have yet been discovered of Lonabhira and his 
two sons Kusumabhaira and Lalitabhüra. But the Dhenkanal 
grant of 'Tribhuvana-mahüdevi, the queen of the last prince, 
throws important light on his reign and the period immediately 
following. This inscription was discovered in the State of 
Dhenkanal in Orissa. It contains 42 lines, incised on both 
sides of a single plate. The seal has the figure of a bull 
couchant and the legend Srimat Tribhuana(vana?)-mahüdevi. 
It was issued from the Vijaya-skandhüvüra at Subhesvara-pataka 
and is dated in year 35 of an unspecified era, It records the 
grant of the village of Kontaspara in the Tosala-Visaya to Bhatta 
Jagaddhara for the object of ' bringing down rain, by the 
queen 'l'ribhuvana-mahüdevi. The genealogy of the donor is 
given as follows : 


When the Mahárájas Unmatta-kesarin' and Gayada 
had gone to the city of Indra: 
In the Kara-kula (line 16) 
M,-P.-Lalitabhara= M.-P.-Pb.-Parama-vaisnavi-Mátapitr-pádánudhyatà 
Tribhuvana-mabhàdevi. 


We are told by this inscription that the donor of the grant 
was the daughter of Raja Malladeva the ornament of the 
southern regions. This Malladeva appears to have helped the 
Karas to uphold their power after the death of a prince who 
was possibly his own son-in-law. We are then told that 
Tribhuvana-mahadevi, though at first unwilling to take up the 
reins of the government, was at last prevailed upon by a very 
pious lady named Purüyidevi. The Dütaka of the grant was 


i Same sa Unmafja-sirbba of tbe Ganjam grant of Dagji-mahádevi; see supra, 
p. 417. 
, 
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the Mahaksapatalika Balabhadra, and the writer Mahakgapa- 
talika Bhogi Nagadadeva.' 


In the genealogy given in the Ganjim grant (i) of Dandi- 
mabidevi we have 7 rulers of the line of Lomabhára. The 
inseription noticed above gives us the name of an additional 
member and the total number of princes from Lowabhara to 
Dandi-mahadevi now stands at 8. The only other member of 
this family for whom we have epigraphic records is Santikara, 
the son of Lalitabhüra. One of his inscriptions was discovered 
in a small cave near ASoka's rock-edict at Dhauli in Puri district.” 
Another short inscription of 5 lines belonging to this prince 
was discovered in the GaneSagumpha at Khandagiri, in Puri 
district? which appears to record some dedication made by 
Bhimaia, a physician (bhisak). 


We do not know the name of any other ruler of this family 
after Dandi-mahadevi. As the characters of the grants of this 
queen belong to the period c. 1058-1200 A. D., it is not unlikely 
that the dynasty was destroyed during her reign or in that of 
one of her immediate successors by the growing power of the 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinganagara. It seems almost certain 
that the Karas must have been swept away before the advance 
of Avantavarman Codaganga (с. 1076-1147 A. D.) who con- 
quered the ruler of Utkala and apparently extended the frontiers 
of his kingdom from Godavari valley to the Ganges. 


* Edited by H. P. Sastri, JBORS, Vol- 11, pp. 419-27. Тһе editor takes Unmatts, - 
Kesarin and Gayšda a» members of different dynastica each of which was distinct from 
the Karas. Bat see above, р. 417, the Ganjam grant (i) of Dandi-mabadeyi where the lino — 
‘of Lopabhbrs is said to be descended from the line of Unmatta-simha and Maügapàda. 

? Noticed in EI, Vol. XV, p. 3- ze a, 

э Edited by R. D, Banerji, EI, Vol. XIT, 


way of accepting the identi&cation of this - 
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The Bhanjas. 


Princes bearing names which end in bhañja appear to 
have ruled in Orissa and the northern portion of Ganjam 
district for about three or four hundred years. Their 
grants, most of which are undated or dated in eras whose 
epochs have not yet been fixed, have been referred by 
various authorities to periods ranging from about the 10th 
or llth to the 14th or the 15th centuries. These inscrip- 
tions were mostly discovered in the states of Mayurbhanj, 
Sonpur, Baudh, Despalla and the northern portion of the 
Ganjam district. The proposed identification of the localities 
mentioned in these grants, if accepted, would show that with a 
few exceptions most of them were situated in the area indicat- 
ed above. It is evident that there were at least two main 
branches and more than one minor branch of these princes. 
Some of the inscriptions actually say that like the Rudras, the 
Bhaja princes were many thousands in number. The seals 
and the stories of the origin of the different branches also often 
vary considerably from one another. In many of the grants 
the princes are designated ' lords of Khinjali', while some of the 
oldest records seem to give Khijihga as one of the capitals of 
the Bhahjas. If the identifications of Khiüjali-Mandala and 
Khijinga with Keonjhar and Khiching in Mayurbhanj are 
accepted,’ it is possible that one of the two main branches ruled 
in the region now occupied by those two states. "The other 
important branch appears to have held sway in the valley of the 
Rushikulya river in the north of Ganjam district. From the 
fact that none of these princes had any imperial titles it seems 
certain that none of these Bhañja princes ever attained sove- 
reign rank, and it appears that they were feudatories of their 


+ Accepted by Hiralal; but sce R. D. Banerji, JHORS, MarchJune, 1929, 
рр. 93-84. He proposes it» identification with ** the country on both banks of the Maba- 
padi near and about the modern states of Sonpur and Daudb;"" 


EA 244-5 VAS au ` T 
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more powerful neighbours. But unfortunately their charters 
never mention the names of their overlords. Thus though in 
different localities and periods they may have acknowledged the 
authority of the SomavamSis of Kosala, the Karas of Tosali, or 
the Eastern Gangas of Kalinganagara, yet there is little definite 
evidence to conclusively prove this suggestion. The absence of 
the names of their overlords in their grants may however indi- 
eate a larger degree of autonomy and freedom from control than 
usually falls to the lot of subordinate rulers. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to reduce the 
genealogical data found in the introductory portion of the 
Bhaüjas' grants to one family tree.’ But in spite of these 
attempts ‘‘ Bhanja chronology still remains a subject of great 
controversy." In the present state of our knowledge it would 
perhaps be too risky to attempt any synthetic study of all these 
Bhafjas. In the following pages therefore I shall simply give a 
description of their epigraphie records and their contents, indi- 
eating wherever possible their age and the identifications of the 
localities mentioned therein. To avoid confusion and facilitate 
reference, I have, following Hiralal, given the letters A to P to 
the records included in his list. The letters after P will mark 
those inscriptions which are not noticed in his list. 

(1) A. Baudh grant of Ranabhatija—This was found in 
the Baudh State. "Phe inscription contains 49 lines, incised on 
three plates held together by a ring. The seal soldered to the 
ring is round in shape. ‘ The impression of the seal consists of 
a crescent above, the name of the king Sri-Ranabhanja-devasya 
in the middle and a seated bull facing the proper left below. 


The characters of the inscription, according to the editor, are — 


more archaie in form than those of the Вашап Вай gr 


* The most recent attempt is that by Hiralalin the ET, | ; 
seo B. D. Baverjiin JBORS, Vol. ш, 
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the same king or the Sonpur grant of his father Satrubhañja. 
They are more akin to the characters of the Gumsur grant of 
Netrbhaüja and the Orissa plates of Vidyadharabhanja.' The 
inscription gives the following genealogy of the donor : — 


In the line of Bhanja rulers 
Nrpa Gandhata 


Andaja-vam4a-prabhavah Parama-máheávara-Mátà-pitr-pádánudhyáto 
Bhanjàmala-kula-tilako Mahdrdja Rannbhanja-devah., 


The inscriptiom was issued from Dhrtipura, and granted 
the village of Konatinthi,' in the Khatiya-Visaya of the Khin- 
jali-Mandala,! to a Bháta(Bhatta?)-putra, the son of Vasudeva, 
an inhabitant of Amvasara-carana. The grant was written in 
the 54th year of the king in the dark half of Bhadrapada by 
the Sandhivigrahiya(hika?) Himadatta, and incised by the 
Arkasüli Gonaka. It ends with  lürwhitam Maharajakiya- 
mudrena.” 

(2) B. Baudh grant of Ranabhanja.—This was also found 
in the Baudh State. It comprises 59 lines, incised on three 
plates strung together by a ring. The seal is oval in shape 
and ‘bears in high relief, a couchant bull facing the proper left, 
and above it the erescent and the sun.' Below the bull is the 
legend Sri-Ranabhaiija-devasya. Below this is an expanded 
lotus-flower with stem. The introductory portion of the record 
gives the following genealogy of the donor :— 


* Hiralal auggesta : Kontinthi (Kontinvi)=Kontoani, about 2 miles south of Bandh; 
BI, Vol. XVII, р. 300. 

* Identified by Hiralal with Keoujbar State; ibid, pp. 238-89 and 292. According 
to Т. C. Rath it was the name of a tract of country which i» now known aa Baudh Des- 
palla, «nd Gomeur; ibid, Vol. XIX, p. 42. Accotding to him KhiWjahya-gada- ауа 
signifies the former namo of Gumaur and Khisjaliya-gada corresponds to the present name 
of ** Gajamu[ha,'" a subdivision of tho old Gamsur State. According to = C.IMazumdar it 
iw identical with modern Kimedi in the N. W. of the Ganjam district ; but^see Hiralal above. 
. * Edited by R. D. Banerji ia ЕГ, Vol. XIT, pp- 321-35. First noticed by №. М, Маи, 
in Archaeological Survey of Mayurabhanja, Vol, I, pp. 120 f 
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In the Bhan ja-kula 
Satrubhañja 
Andaja-vaméu-prabhavah Porama-vaisnava- -Matd-pitr-padinudhydto Bhanja- 


mala-kula-tilaka-Ubhaya- Khinjaly-adhipatih! Samadhigata-panca-maha- 4 
dabdo Mahásámanta-vandita-Stambheávari-labdha-vara-prasüdo? Rana- | 


kah-Ranabhafija-deva. 

This inscription was also issued from Dhrtipura, and records 
the grant of the village of Valla$ringa,' in the Khatia-Vigaya 
to Bhattaputra Damodara, in the 26th year of the Ranaka. 
The inscription was incised by the vanik and Suvarnakara 
Sivanaga, son of Pandi, and sealed with the Royal Seal.“ 

(3) C. Sonpur grant of Satrubhanja.—This was discovered 
in the State of Sonpur. "The inscription of 44 lines is incised 
on 3 plates, strung together on a circular ring, the ends of which 
are secured by an ovalseal bearing in relief the legend Sri- 
Satrubhanja-devasya. Above this there is a crescent, and below 
the figure of a recumbent bull. The introductory portion of 
the inscription gives the following genealogy of the donor : 


In the Bhañja line 
Silàbhnnja-deva 


Andaja-vamsa-prabhava-Parama-vaignava-Mdtd-pity-padanudhyato ET 
Bhafjümala-kula-tilakah Satrubhanja. - 


The inscription was also issued from Dhrtipura, and grants _ 
Milupadi-khandaksetra in the Royara-Visaya,* in Ubhaya- 3 
Khiüjali-Mandala to Bhattaputra Krsna. It was sealed Ъу 
Sivanāga, son of Pandi.* % A 43 E 


1 On Ubbaga-Khifjall, see Hiralal, (bid, Vol. XVITI, pp. 288-89, Е 
* On the origin and cult of this goddess, see JASB, 1911, рр. 444-47. 
ри i also meod by the ӘК raters of Orissa, see infra. 
Mol, Balaviogs; aboni, 3 miles from Baudh and situated оз the confluence 
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(4) D. Bamanghati grant of Ranabhanja.—'This was found 
buried in the ground in the Bamanghati subdivision of Mayur- 
bhanj State. The inscription contains 36 lines incised on both 
sides of a single plate. The seal is shaped like a full-blown lotus, 
and bears the figure of a bull standing before a trident. Below 
the bull there is the legend Sri-Ranabhaiija-debasya, and above 
ita erescent moon. The characters belong to the 12th century. 
The inscriptiom begins by an invocation to Bhava (Siva) and 
then gives the following genealogy of the donor : 


Virabhadra......who had pricked the pea-hen's egg (mayunindam 
Н bhittvd) and who was protected by the sage 
: Vasistha, 

Tn the Вһайја- Varsa 


Kottabhanja 

Digbhanja 

Ranabhadja-deva,...,.resident in Kota and a worshipper 
of Hara 


The inscription was issued from Khijjifga’ and records the 
grant ої the villages of Timandira,* Konkola, Jambupadraka* and 
Prasanna * in the Visayas of Korandia ° and Devakunda * in the 
Uttara-Khanda to Bodhaka Sāmanta. The inscription is dated 
in Sarwat 288 (?) of an unknown era.* | 

(5) E. Bamanghati grant of RüjabhaWja.—Found with 
No. 4. Itcontains 34 lines incised on both sides of a single 
plate. The seal has the legend Sri-Raájabhanja-decasya, and 


- 
* Mod. Kiching to the west of Baripada, tbe present capital ol the Mayurbhanj 
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bears the same figures as in No. 4; genealogy as far as 
Ranabhañja same as in No. 4. His son was Ráajabhanja. It 
records the grant of the village of Brahmanavasti ' in the Visaya ? 
of the same name in the Uttara-Khanda to Mahasamanta Vutta, 
son of Samanta Mundi. It is undated." 

(6) F. Orissa grant of Vidyádharabhanja.—Find-spot 
unknown. It contains 38 lines incised on three plates. The 
seal soldered to the ring bears in relief, on a countersunk 
surface a couchant lion facing to the proper right, and below 
this the legend Sri-Vidyadhara-bhanja-devasya. The inscription 
was issued from Vaüjulvaka. The genealogy of the donor is as 
follows : 

Ranabhatja-deva. 
Digbhanja-deva. 
Silabbanja-deva. 
Parama-mahesvaro-Matd-pitr-pddanudhydta — Bhanjümala-kula-tilako 
Mahárája- Vid yadharabhanja-deva Amoghakalasa. 


It records the grant of the village of Tundurava * in the 
Ramalavva *-Visaya to Bhatta Dàrukhandi. It was engraved 
by the Aksasalin Kumaracandra.* 

(7) G. Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (i).—This was found 
in Gumsur, in Ganjam district, ‘‘amongst other effects'’ of the 
local raja. It contains 36 lines, incised on three plates. The - 






` Mod, Brahmanavas, 6 tiles from Bamanghati, ibid, Vol. XVIII, p. 301. 
* Bamanghati subdivision of Mayurbhanj; ibid. 
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characters are referred to the 10th century A.D. "The grant 


was issued from Vañjulvaka and gives the following genealogy 
of the donor : 


In the Bhafja line 

Satrubhanja-deva. 

Ranabhafija-deva. 
Paramesévara-Midtd-pitr-paddnudhydna-ratah Netrbhañja Kalyünnkala£a, 


It records the grant of the village of Macchadagrima,' 
belonging to the Visaya of the same name, toa Brahman, The 
Dütaka of the grant was Bhatta Stambhadeva. It was written 
by Sandhivigrahi Kakka and incised by A/sasalin Durgadeva.* 

(8) H. Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (ii).—Find-spot not 
known. It was sent to the Government Epigraphist of India 
by T. C. Rath, the District Munsiff of Aska, Ganjam district. 
The inscription contains 41 lines incised on three plates. The 
ring which held the plates carried ‘a fixed seal,’ circular in 
form, the engravings on which are all lost. The characters are 
similar to those of the Orissa plates of Vidyadharabhanja. The 
inscription, which was issued from Vanjulvaka, gives the follow- 
ing genealogy of the donor : 


In the Bhafija line 
Silabhaüja. 
Satrubhanja. 
Rapabhabje. 
Ет oh [it га s at= rat epe 
Netrbhanja Kalyāņakalaśa. 


! According to Hiralal Maehgaon in the Cuttack district, But I prefer to accept 
‘Krishoamacharla’s identification with Majhigam in Berhampur (Madras); ЕГ, Vol. 
XVIII, and 30d. 

°” Tisa Prineep, JASB, Vol. VI, Part II, pp. 007-71. plate XXXII (copper-plate 
grant from Gumaur), Seo corrections by Kielborn iu Ef, Vol, IX, p. 272, fn. 2. 
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The inscription records a grant of the village of Ratanga ' in 
the Vasudebakhanda-Visaya * to a number of Agnihotrins. The 
Dütaka of the grant was Bhatta Sumangala. It was written 
by the Sdaudhivigrahika Ѕахагаја, engraved by the Akgasdlika 
Durgadeva, and sealed by Mamma, » 

(9) I. Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (iii).—Find-spot, etc., 
as in No. 8, It contains 37 lines, incised on 3 plates. The 
seal is damaged, and nothing remains of its original engravings. 
Characters as in No.8. It was issued from Vanjulvaka, and 
gives the same genealogy of the donor asin No. 8. It records 
the grant of the village of Macchadagrama ' of the Machada- 
Khanda tothe Bhatta Rüdada (Rudrata ?). The name of the 
Diitaka is lost. It was written by the Sandhivigrahika Kunera 
(Kubera ?), incised by the Akgsasalika Durgadeva, and sealed by 
(the lady ?) Jacchika." 

(10) J. Ganjam grant of Vidyadharabhaitija,—Find-spot, ete., 
asin No. 8. The inscription contains 30 lines, incised on 3 
plates. The engravings on the seal are all lost. It was issued 
from Vafijulvaka, and it gives the same genealogy as in No. б. 
Tt records a grant of the village of M@la-Machada (i.e., Machaqa 
proper) in Machada-khanda-Visaya to Bhatfa Purandara, an 
emigrant from Manmana® in Tadisama-Visaya * in Varebdhi.* 


+ Mod. Hottongo, in Gumsur Taluk, Ganjam. district; EI, Vol, хуш. ыас 
‘The name of the village was read by Krishna Sastri as Arātaba; see bis 
Report for 1017-18, p. 12, No. 6. 

* Mod. Vasudevapur, 4 miles froth Rottongo, Ef, Vol. XVIII, p. 801. 


for 1917-18, According to Hiralal Mämmā is а short form of M 





2 by Hiralal, ibid, pp. 233 and 293-95. Ж оаа bY КАШ БЫНА e MOD “ 
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It was sealed ‘ by Trikalinga-Mahadevi on the record being 
apparently presented by the prime minister Вћа а Kesavadeva.' * 
Tt was written by the Sandhivigrahika Stambha and incised 
by the Akgaéali Kumaracandra. In line 28 occurs the name 
of Vargulika Cacika.* 

(11) K. Antirigam grant of Yaéabhatija.—Found in Anti- ` 
rigam in the Chatrapur Taluk of the Ganjam district. It contains 
42 lines, incised on three plates strung on a ring which carries 
a representation ‘of the Kalasikā seen on the top of the broad 
umbrella used in the South Indian temples.’ The characters 
are more modern than in Nos. 8-10 'and exhibit more promi- 
nently the Oriya style of writing.’ The grant gives the follow- 
ing genealogy of the donor ; 


Кајадһіғаја Devabhanja. 


- Rayabhanja I 


23 
Virabhanja 
* 
Rayabhanja II .....jayaika -dháma-viditah 4 
Jagadekamalla-vijayi Khinjali-dedadhipati é 
Yasabhanja-deva. 
А ч > 


3 - а 2 ç Vi a 
‘Tt records the grant of the village of Komyana * of Vodă ‘-Visay 
the Edad Jagaddara Sarman, a resident of Pattavida- 







piece of evidence to show the subser- 
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, pataka ' in the district of Kontarüvanga-Visaya, * an emigrant 
from Vapabhümi,* situated in the middle of Thihara‘ -Visaya 
„The grant is dated in line 30 in Saravat 3.* 

аду L. Tasapaikera grant of Ranabhafija.—This was found 
buried at Binka, in Sonpurstate. It contains 51 lines, incised 
* on 3 plates. The seal is damaged, but seems to bear the figure 
ofa bull The grant contains almost the same text (excepting 
the names of the donees and donors) as in No. 3. The seal 
bears the legend: Балака Sri-Ranabhasja-devasya. The in- 

scription gives the following genealogy of the donor : 


Satrubhanja-deva 


Andaja-vamdéa-pr bhava-Parama-vaignava-Mata-pitr-pdddnudhydta-Bhanja- 
mala-kula-tilaka- Ubhaya- Khimjalyádhipati © Samadhigata-Parica- 
mohdéabda-Mahdsdmanta-vandita-Stambhesvari-labdha- vara - Rdnaka- 
Ranpabhafja-deva. 


~ The inscription grants to tbe Brahman Srīdhara the village 
of Tásapaikerà? in the Uttara-palli on the river Mahünadi. 
It was incised by the same as No. 3. It is dated in the 


` 16th year of the donor.* 
(13) N. Baudh grant of Kanakabhafija.—This was found 
k in the possession of a Khond peasant in Baudh. It contains 
< 
` May be Patatupuram in the Cbatrapur taluk, ibid. 
b * May be Koteyagada in the Chatrapur taluk, ibid. 


3 May be Boppangi in Gumeur taluk, ibid. 

* Tdeatiñed with Tikksrapada in Gamsur, ibid, p. 303, " 

* Edited by Hiralal, ibid, pp. 234-85 and 299-09. Tho editor says (ibid, v 
it was issued from Vanjulvaka, Bat Icanuot find the name of the place in grant. — 4 
‘The editor also mentions Jaipuri as conquered by this line of kings. ЕГ ro 
паше [rom the epithet given to R&ysbhafija II ? Lis M i | 

* "Tbe«ditor misread itas Khisdimyddhipati, See EI, Vol 

x ‘The village of the same name in Binks, | — 













the editor is his misreading of the word Край 
e» gue Ma ow мы JH to Main каш 
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43 lines, incised on three plates. Тһе ring is closed ‘ ina 
lump of copper shaped like the bud of a lotus. ' The editor 
has referred the script of the grant to about 1475 A.D.2 The 
genealogy of the donor is as follows :— 


The Sage Каќуара, in his family the 
Bhaüja-vasmáa. 


Solapabhaija...retired to Benares, having entrusted his kingdom 
to able ministers, 
Durjayabhanja. 


Kanakaábhanja... Mandalesandm-cudimanir-iva nrpasattamah 


The inscription grants to the Brahman Harivarisa some villages * 
on the southern bank of the Tela-nadi * in the 3rd year of the 
donor.* ` 

(14) N. Kumurukela grant of Satrubhanja.—This was 
discovered in the village of Kumurukela, in the Sonpur State. 
It contains 45 lines, incised on three plates. The editor refers 
the inscription to about 1325 A.D. The seal contains the legend 
Sri-Satrubhanja-devasya and a crescent moon. "The genealogy 
of the donor is given as follows :— 


In the Bhaüja line 


"P (?) 


Andaja-Parama-vaigmavo Matdpitr-pddinudhydta-Bhanjd mala-kula- 
tilakah Rdnaka Satrubhanja-deva. 
r Bee the seal of No. 11 above, Í 


* Bat seo ibid, Vol. III, p. 393, where R. D. Banerjeo ‘safely assigns ita script 
to the beginning of the 12th century A. D." 

s наор uncertain and thoy have not yet been identified. The names of the villages 
appear to be contained in the following line: Bühulà-Bendaki-Jamarápura-Sifhhapura- 
wbhaya-pütakau Dharmapura( ?) bhi-Ranaka-sdaitam, 

`+ River Tel, which joins tho Mahanadi in the State of Baudb, 

* Edited by B. C. Mozamdar, JBORS, Vol. 11, рр. 3581. According to the editor 
and Hiralal the charter refers to Baudh State as the kiogdom of the donor; see ibid. 
p. 868 and BI, Vol. XVIII, p. 302. 
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2 The inscription grants in the 15th year (of the donor) the 
village of Kumurukelà ' together with Jaintamurà in the Uttara- 
palli of Khinjali-Jandala to the Brabman Bhatta Manoratha., 
The grant was written by the |Sandhirigrahika Sarvadatta, and 
incised by the goldsmith Devala. It was sealed with the royal 
seal, mahdarajakiyamudra,* 

(15) O. Khandadeuli grant of Narendrabhanja.—This was 
found in the village of Khandadeuli in the Bamanghati subdivi- 
sion of the Mayurbhanj state. It contains 38 lines, incised on 
both sides of a single plate. The seal of the grant contains the 
figure of a bull and a goddess and a Svastika. The genealogy 
of the donor is as follows : 


4 


In the hormitage of Kautss after breaking the pea-hen's egg 


Galadando Virabhad ro 
Kottabhañja. 
ss 

е 
МагепігпЬћайја-йеуа. 


M The inscription grants the village of Banula connected with 
the Sidhihimba-Visaya of the Uttara-Khanda to the Bhattaputra _ 
Rancho. 
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(16) P. Patna Museum grant of Ranabhanja.—tt refers to 
*Dhrtipura as the old capital of Ubhaya-Khifijala ' and records 
the grant of the village of Vahiravada on the Mahanadi in the 
Daksinapalli (or the tract to the south of the Mahanadi).? 

E (17) Q. Antirigam grant of Jayabhafija.—'Tlhis was found 
in the village of Antirigam of Pürva-khanda, Chatrapur Taluk, 
Ganjam district. It contains 37 lines, incised on three plates. 
The ring from which the plates are suspended bears ‘* a lump of 
copper of a rather peculiar conica! shape, the top of which is 
marked by a number of circular ridges. ' ^ At the base of this 
lump of copper is written, according to the editor, the legend 
Srimad-sübha-Jadeva-nrpatih.! The characters closely resemble 
the Oriya script.‘ The following genealogy of the donor is 
given : 


In the Bhanja-varnác 
Virabhaüja 
Rüyabhañja 

Nrpati Jayabhanja-deva.* 


Yuvardja Viravañja-deva 


The inscription grants the village of Rengaradá, situated in 
Khifjaliya-gada-Visaya, to the Brahman Jagaddhara, on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse on the 15th of Jyestha-Sukla. The 
charter was issued from the camp (kataka) at Kolàda in the 3rd 


3 Awaiting publication in BI. Noticed by Hiralal in EJ, Vol. XVIII, p. 303. 
* Compare the rings of Nos. 11 and 13. К 
* Hiranands BSüatri suggests Srimad-Yaíabhanja-deca-mrpatih ; see. EJ, XIX, p. 41, 
m. 1, The editor of the grant suggests that Jadesa ів а mistake for Jayadeva, But 
fi scema to be right, because the word after ан clearly reads bhai. 
Voie editor thinks that this grant i» later than Nos. 1, 2, and 7, and that it is 
ry: |. XIX, p. 48. 
0 babl, to be assigned to the 19th century. See EI, Vol 
чу ns faena Shstri suggests that Jayabhatja was а younger brother ot Yafabbatijs 
and the former issued this charter ander the seal of bis elder brother the kings (bid, p. 49, 
© fu 1. But note that Jayabbafja ія slao called nrpatí. 
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year of the victorious reign. It was written by Vanig-Ganes- 

vara." 

(18) R. Daspalla grant of Ranabhanja.—'This was found in 
the course. of cultivation in a field in the village of Chakradhar- 
pur, in the Daspalla State. It contains 52 lines, incised on 3 
plates. The circular seal attached to the ring bears the figure 
of a couchant bull, a double lotus, the symbol of the sun and the 
moon, and the legend Sri-Ranabhafija-devasya. The inscription 
gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

In the Bhanja line 
Silābhañja. 
Sntrubhafija. 

Andaja-voméa-prabhava -Parama-vaignava -Matapitr-padanudhyata -Bhanjá- 
mala-kula-tilako Ubhaya-Khinjalydadhipati-Samadhigata-panca-maha- 
dabda-Mahüsámanta-vandita-Stambheésvari-labdhavara-prasáda -Ránaka 
Ranabhanja-deva. 

It records the grant of the village of Hastilenda in the Tullasidga- 

Visaya of Khinjali-Mandala to the Brahman Padmikara, an 

immigrant from Varendri. Tt was incised by the same as in 

Nos. 2 and 3. It is dated in year 242 
(19) S. Daspalla grant of Netabhafija.—Same find-spot as 

that of No. 18. Tt contains 53 lines, incised on 3 plates. 

The circular seal bears in relief a coucbant lion and the legend 


Sri-Netabhanja-devasya. The grant was issued from Vañjul- | 


vaka, and gives the following genealogy of the donor : 
Digbhanja у 
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in the village of Drollada(?) in the Rümalavva-Visaya of 
Khifjali-Mandala, to the Brahman Bhatia Purusottama.* 

(20) Т. Singhara grant of Ranabhafija.—It was unearthed 
near the Bhagavati temple in the town of Sonpur in the Sonpur 
State. It contains 47 lines, incised on three plates. The seal 
attached to the ring has the figure of a recumbent bull, a cre- 
scent, and the legend Sri-Ranabhanja-decah. The genealogy of 
the donor is given as follows : 

In the Bhafja line 


Silàbhafja. 
Satrubhanja. 


Andaja-vaméa-prabhava-Parama-máhcávara-Mátà-pitr-pádánudhyàáta- Bhaü- 
jámala-kula-tilaka-Sa madhigata-pasica-mahá-éabda -Mahdsdmanta-van- 
dita-Stambheévari-labdha-vara-prasáda -Ubhaya -Khinjanyádhipati -Ra- 
naka  Ranabhaüja. 


It records the grant of the village of Mahallopi on 

‚ {һе banks of the Vyaghra-nadi? im the Bhogi-Khanda of 

Daksina-palli in Khiüjani *-Mandala to the Bhattaputra Vohe (?) 

who was an immigrant from the village of Bhadrapalisi in 

Magaha (Magadha?). It is dated im Vijaya-rajya-sarivatsare 9. 

The grant was incised by the Vanik-Suvannakara Padmanabha, 
the son of Pandi.* 


* Edited by B. Bhattacharyya, ibid, рр. 274-79. 

з Mod. Bagh River, which forms the boundary between the states of Soupur sod 
Baudb. JBORS, Vol. VI, p. 481. Ë 

» Ts Kbifjapi a mistake for Kbiñjali? See supra, p. 434, fn. 3, and infra, p. 440, fn. 1. 

* Edited by B. C. Mazumdar, JBORS, Vol, VI, pp. 480-86. This Pandi is 
probably the same as tbe Pápji of the grauts Nos.2 and 3. The Bonai grant of 
‘Udayavardba is referred by H. P. Sástri to the BhaBja line, ibid, pp. 241-45. But 
thin seems tobe improbable. Apart from the difference of the name which doea not end 
in bhañja, the donor distinctly refers himself to the Мауйта-сайыз. ‘The seal which bears 
‘the figure of з peacock, dagger, and в double lotus, is also different from the known seals 
of the Bhaüjas Tho genealogy of Udayabarüba Bi s follows : 
fet the an к pedo 
lo the lovers 
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(4) The Sülkis. 


The Sülkis are apparently the same as the Sülikas men- 
tioned in the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari Téinavarman 
(554 A.D.). Weare told by this record that Tginavarman 
conquered the Andhrádhipati ** who had thousands of three- 
fold rutting elephants," vanquished in battle “ the Sülikas who 
had an army of countless horses," and caused ‘‘ the Gaudas, 
living on the sea-shore, in future to remain within their proper 
realm." By mentioning the Sülikas between the Gaudas and 
the realm of the lord of the Andhras, the writer of the record 
probably gives us some idea about the location of the Silikas. 
As the records of the Sülkis have all been found in Orissa, 
they can roughly be said to be the rulers of that area which was 
in the possession of the Sülikas in the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury A.D. Nothing is definitely known about the origin of 
these Sülikas or Salkis, but it is not impossible that their name 
may be one of the variation of the name Calukya.? "Their re- 
cords are not dated in any ега, but are referred оп palaeogra- | 
phic grounds to about the 9th and-10th centuries A.D. 

The first king of the Salki or Sülika line for whom we have 
epigraphic records is Ranastambha alias Kulastambha. His 
Talcher grant supplies us with the names of two of his pre- ` 
decessors, viz., 


1. Кај NEC D ^Y + Sülkikaméa-voméa-bhügana.. 
2, Mahdnrpati Kalahastambha Vikramáditya. , а" 


- 


* El, Vol XIV, pp. 117 and 120, V. 13. In the Ta]cher grant of py 
family is described aa Salliliáa-ramás, eee El, Vol. XII, pp. 156 ff. 
* For the variations of the name Ca]ukya, see BG, Vol. І, 
— p. 95, fo. 10. feo тіло JETER т, 
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The following records are known for the reign of Rana- 
stambha alias Kulastambha. 

(1) Talcher grant.—This belongs to the chief of the Talcher 
State. Exact find-spot not known. It contains 28 lines incis- 
ed on both sides of a single plate bearing on its left a round 
seal. The impression of the seal '' consists of a plane circle 
with a row of lotus petals along its circumference." In the 
upper part is '* a deer couchant with a bough or some foliage 
in its mouth and a crescent, and a conch over its back." 
Below this is the legend Sri-Kulastambha-deva. The space below 
the legend is ‘* occupied by an expanding lotus flower." The 
inscription opens with Om svasti and an invocation to Hara 
(Siva). It belongs to Kodaladhivast Sri-Stambhesvari-ladbha- 
vara-prasüdo parama-Mahesvaro-mata-pitr-padanudhydyi Sama- 
dhigata-pafica-maha-sabdo Maharajadhirajah Sri-Ranastambhah 
parama-namadheyah '-Pb.-Kulastambha-ranaka, son of Kala- 
hastambha. It récords the grant of the village of Singa in 
the PaScima-khanda of the Pürva-Visaya to Bhatta Vis$varüpa 
who has come from Mangalavilà, on the occasion of the Daksi- 
müyana-sazikrünti. The income of the village is given in the 
last two lines as 44 rapya. It was engraved by Dirvadisa.* 

(2) Puri grant.—This was preserved in the Raghava Disa 
. math in the town of Puri in Orissa. It contains 43 lines 


— — 


incised on both sides of a single plate. * From the middle of 
“the 


top of both the plates rises a circular piece * which contains 
| on its face a half-moon; below this is the figure of a boar (ог - 
a bull), and below this is the legend Sriman. Kulastambha-deva. 


‘The letters look like the 10th century Kutila inscription 


editor in the sense of alias, Parama may mean 
regarda Kulnstambha as the son of Hagastam- 
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given іп Princep’s work." It opens with an invocation 
to Siva, then follows the praise of Kulastambha-deva—born 
in the Sàalki-kula by a boon from the goddess Stambhe$svari. 
In lines 14-15 occurs the name of Kacchadeva, who may 
have been the governor of Kodala. In lines 21-22 the 
donor seems to address the officers of Kalinga (?). It records 
grants of the village of Кайкапіга in the Ula(lo ?)-Khanda to 
Bhataputra Madhusddana (Madhusüdama ?) by Parama-mühes- 
para Maharaja Rala(na ?)stambha-deva. The grant was written 
by the Kayastha Mahüsandhivigrahika Kaninaya Jaka,* 

(3) Dhenkanal grant.—This is reported to have been 
washed out of a field called Bhim Nagarr Gadh, close to the 
Brahmani river in the State of Dhenkanal. It contains 44 lines 
incised on both sides of a single plate. The circular seal 
attached to the top of the inscription contains a crescent, a deer 
couchant, and the legend Sri-Kulastambha-deva. It gives the 
following genealogy of the donor : 

In the Во (Sülki?)-kula 
Vikramiaditya...... Stam bheévari-labdha-vara-prasada, 


Ranastambba. 
It records the grant of the village of Jharabága in the Goyilla- 
Khanda of the Satkhajotivalaya-Mandala by Parama-mahesvara- 
Samadhigata-pafica-maha-$abda-Sakala-Gondamadhinátha?*-Mahàa 
raja Kulastambha-deva to Bhatta Brhaspati.* 

Nothing is known of the political incidents of the reign of 
Kulastambha. But from his titles we may assume that he was a 
feudatory of some stronger neighbour. It is not unlikely that he 
may have acknowledged the sovereignty of either the Somavarñáis 


.* Edited by M. Chakravarty, JASB, 1805, Vol. 64, pp. 125-27. 
ed Kula in the place of Rala. But he probably mistook the cerebral 9 
are almost alike in the script of the period (OM, p. 115). The Talc! 
Kolsstambks was also known as Rapaatambha. Dr. Barnett suj 
of names " in Kanšnaya Јака is * probably wrong.’ 

* According to the editor it means * lord of 

(* Baited by Н.Р. Sae, JDORS, Vol. 
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of Kosala or the Karas of Tosali. His son was Ranastambha.* 
The following grants may be referred to his reign : 


(1) Dhenkanal grant.—Found in the State of Dhenkanal; 
exact find-spot not given by the editor. It contains 35 lines, 
incised on both sides of a single plate. The characters belong 
to the 10th century. The seal attached to the left of this in- 
scription is no longer legible. The record, which was issued 
from Kodalaka, does not give any genealogical details. It 
records the grant of the village of Kolamponka, attached to this 
(Kodála ?)-Visaya to Bhat(a Sudaréana by Parama-mahesvara- 
Mata-pit(@?)-padanudhyatah — Samadhigata-pafica -mahd-sabda- 
Samastamahüsámantàdhipati Ranastambha-deva. The date Sar- 
vat 33 comes in lines 31-32. It was written by the Bhogi 
Kalyána-deva and incised by Mundaka.* 

(2) Puri grant.—Found in the Raghava Dasa math in 
the town of Puri. It contains 37 lines incised on both sides of 
a single plate. The circular seal attached to the middle of the 
top of the plate contains the legend Srimam Rana(?)stambha- 
deoa and the figure of a boar.* The letters belong, according 
to the editor, to the 10th century A.D. It begins with an invo- 
cation to Siva. It records the grant of the village of Pajara in 
the Ulo-Khanda to Bhattaputra Veluka.* ' 


A CThisis known from the Dbenkanal grant of Ranpastanibha a son Jayastambha ; see 
ibid, p. 400. 

* Edited by H, P. Sastri, JHORS, Vol. IT, pp. 396-400. The editor refers the grant 
to’ Rapastambha who is kaows to us from the grants of bis son Kulastambha.' But the 
word parama-ndmadheya which separates the names Ragastambla and Kolasiambha in the 
Taleher grant, if properly interpreted by H. D. Banerji, shows that the forme: was not the 
father of the latter. The two names belonged to the same person. 

* The editor read йаа Rulastambhadeos ; but see Kielhorn in EI, Vol. V, Appendix, 

[ , Mazumdar, OM, р, 115. 
y PEAT appears to bave been a байса family, could the editor bave mistaken 
the Nandi for a boar ? Unfortunately he gives no plates, and we cannot verify our коен. 

* Edited by M. Chakravarti, JASB, 1895, pp. 193 Ш. He refers the inscription to 
Kulastambha. It is true that with some differences thin grant agrees generally with the 
Puri grant of Kulastaimbha. But as io all the grants of Kolastambha, the legend on the 


56 
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(3) An incomplete grant.—Find-spot not stated. It con- 
tains 21 lines on one side of a single plate, The seal bears the 
figure of a bull, a crescent moon, and the legend Sri Rana- 
stambha-devasya. It was issued from Kodilaka. It records 
the grant of the village of Jara in the Jara-Khanda in the Rádha- 
Mandala to Paucuka by the Parama-mühesvara-Samadhigata- 
pafica-maháü-sabda-Ranastambha-deva. Among his ancestors 
ean be read the names of Karn(Kaü)canastambha and Kula- 
stambha.” 

Ranastambha was succeeded by his son Jayastambha, for 
Whose reign the following grants are known : a 
` (1) Dhenkanal grant (1).—Found in the State of Dhenkanal. 
Exact find-spot not mentioned. Tt contains 22 lines incised ` 
on both sides of a single plate. The circular projection of the 
plate on the left which usually carries the seal in the grants 
of this family has been left vacant. The characters belong to 
the 10th century. It was issued from Kodalaka. After the 
usual invocation of Siva, it gives the following genealogy : 


In the Solki (Salki ?)-kula, 
Stambheévari prapta-vara-prasdda Kulastambhn...Ksaitipa. ° 
, Rapastambha...Kgitindra, 
Parama-mahedvara-Samadhigata-pafica-mahd-éabda Sakala- 
Gondamádhinátha-Mahárajádhirája Jayastambha-deya, l * 


The inscription records the grant of the village of Candrapura 
in the Koükula-Khanda of the Goilla-Visaya, attached to this — 






°. ied by H. Р. Вант, JBORS, Vol. IL, рр. 168-71. The 
auae oU villa sewed Fars 1а the Hooghly eicit sad of 
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(Kodalaka 2)- Малаја, to the Brahman Vüvana, who саше 
from Kolañca, It was incised by the Vanik Tévara.! 
(2) Dhenkanal grant (ii).—Find-spot, etc., as in No. 1. 
It contains 32 lines incised on both sides of a single plate. The 
seal attached to the upper portion of the record is damaged. 
Characters belong to the LOth century. It was issued from 
Kodalà-pataka. It is a joint grant of  Parama-mühesrara- 
Maharaja * Jayastambha-deva and his son Nidayastambha-deva. 
It records the grant of the village of Llolapura (sic?) in the 
Kodila- Mandala to the Brahman Risivaka." 
lb (3) Dhenkanal grant (iii).—HFind-spot, etc., as in No. 1, 
It contains 31 lines incised om both sides of a single plate, and 
* written ‘in a scribbling hand, much effaced and very incorreoct.* 
'l'he circular seal attached to the left of the plate is in the form 
of a full-blown lotus. It contains the figure of a bull couchant, 
behind which is a stag; on the top of the seal is a crescent; 
in the centre is inscribed the legend: Sri-Jayastambha-deva. 
The genealogy of the donor is as follows : 
In the Sukli (Sa)ki)-varnda 


Raja Küücanastambha 


Mahünrpati Vikramaditya apara-ndmadheyo-Kanada- 
ue stambha (Kalahastarnbha ?) 


Alünastambha-deva (Ranastambha 7) 
Kodálaküdhipati-Sri-Stambheávari-labdha-vara-prabhávo (prasádo ?) 
Parama-máheávara-Samadhigata-panca-mahà-&abda-Pb.-Jayastambha-deva. 
It records the grant of some land ‘name of village not 
P mentioned) to the Brahman Gobbarahali Sarma.* 
JBORS, Vol. 1, рр. 405-400, The editor pointe out that 
logical works of Bengal as the place from which Adióüra 
н; 


titles which Т havo omitted here, 
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(5) The Sailodbhavas. 

The Sailodbhavas appear to have been ruling in the S. E. 
of Orissa and the Ganjam district from about the 7th to the 
10th or 11th century A.D. Excepting one inscription, which 
is dated in G.S. 300 (619-20 A.D.) most of their records are 
undated, and we have to depend only on palaeographic evidence 
to fix their age. Their documents are usually dated from 
Kongoda-Mandala, which is generally taken to be the region 
now occupied by the Ganjam district. "There is nothing in 
their inscriptions to indicate that they ever became a sovereign 
power. Though with one exception they never mention the 
the names of their overlords, it would seem from their titles 
that they always occupied a feudatory rank. The following * 
records are known for their reigns :— 

(1) Ganjam grant of Madhava-raja.—This was found in 
the office of the Collector of Ganjam. Exact find-spot not 
known. It contains 31 lines, incised om 3 plates. The ends 
of the ring on which the plates are strung are ‘secured in the 
base of an elliptical seal. In the depression of the seal are, 
in relief, a couchant bull facing the proper right,’ and below 
this the legend Sri-Sainyabhitasya. The inscription opens 
with the date Gupti year 300 (A.D. 619-20) in the reign of 
Mahdérijidhiraja-Sasinka-raja. It was issued ‘from the victori- 
ous Кбйдейа, near the bank of the Sālimā river.’ The genea- 
logy of the donor is as follows :— I 

> Mahdrdja-Mahdsdmanta-Madhaya-raja 
Mahdrdja Yasobbita 
* — Svaguna-marici-nikara- prabodhita-dilodbhava- kula-kamala-Mahàràája- 
Mahdsdmanta Müdhnva-rája. ц ^ 
It records the grant of the village of Chavalakkhaya in tho — I 
Krsnagiri-Visaya * to the Brahman Charampa Svamin, on the 
occasion of bs es the sun. : = oe 








© 
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(2) Khurda grant of Müdhava-rája.— Reported to have been 
found in Khurda, in the Puri district. Tt contains 27 lines, 
incised on 3 plates. The parabolic seal attached to the ring 
contains in relief the figure of a bull and the legend Sri-Sainya- 
bhilasya. The characters, according to the editor, belong to 
the latter half of the 7th century. It was issued from the 
victorious camp at Kongoda. Tt gives the following genealogy : 

Bainyabhita 
Yasobhita 


Madhaya-raja." 
The inscription records the grant of some land in the village 
of Arhanna іп the Thorana-Visaya to the Brahman Prajápati 
Svümin.* 

(3) Buguda grant of Müdhavavarman.—'This was found 
buried in a field in the village of Buguda, in Gumsur taluk, 
Ganjam district. It contains 52 lines ineised on three plates. 
The ring which holds the plates has a round seal which is too 
much worn for the emblems on it to be made out with certainty. 
The characters according to the editor, are similar to the Nagari 
of about the beginning of the 10th century. The genealogy 
of the donor is given as follows : 

Pulindasena...famous amongst the peoples of Kalibga. 
He created out of a rock a fit ruler of the land, 
named Sailodbhava, through the favour of Brahman 


bis family) 
— 
ашалы» 1 


(In his family) 
Yasobhita, * 


Sainyabhita II Midhavavarman, also called Madbavendra and Srinivasa. 


Vo Saitodbhordneacdya-mata-sakaka-Ralitig adh ipatya...reeoo +: 
+ Edited by G. M. Laskar, JASB, 1908, pp. 252-86, 
bd Sulca Voile tbis prince to be the remote descendant of the Mádhavarüjs 


ot grant No, 1; Ef. Vol. VI, p. 144. He regarded the alphabet of No. 3 as considerably 
"more modern than that of No, 1. 
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From his residence at Kaingoda (line 29) this last prince 
granted the village of Puipina, in the Khadira-püttaka of the 
Gudda-Visaya, to the Bhatta Уашапа. The record was written 
by Upendrasiriha, sealed by Jayasiriha, and engraved by Daddi 
Bhogin. The Dataka for the grant was Pratihárin Gangabhadra.' 
(4) The Parikud grant of Madhyama-ràja.— Found in the 
collection of records of the Raja of Parikud, in the Puri district. 
s It contains 59 lines incised on three plates. The seal is so 
damaged that nothing can be read. It gives the following 
genealogy of the donor : 
Sailodbhava 2 


(In his family) 
Ranabhita. 


Sainyabhita 
(In his ily) K 
Yaéobbita, i 


Sainyabhita II 

Xasobhita II 

Madhyama-rhja. 
The inscription records the grant of some land (dvadasa-timmira- — — 
praméua) in the Kataka-bbukti-Visaya of the Kongoda- = — 
AMandala to Sila Svamin and 11 other Brahmans (names given) _ 






vardhamana-ràjye) of the donor.* 


* Edited by Kielhorn, EJ, Vol. ТЇЇ, pp. 41-46, For corrections ree ibid, V 
Ши, fn. 1, and Vol, VIL, pp. 100-02. At firat Kielhora took Sainyabhita 
name of tbe father of tbe donor. 

* Tho story of bis origin is given ax in No. 8 above. 

eae ARE N RIT ee : 
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(5) "Tekkali grant of Madhyama-rája.-—Exact find-spot 
unknown; seems to have been received from the Yurarüja of 
Tekkali, Ganjam district. It is only the 2nd of at least 3 
plates, which seem to belong to the Sailodbhavas of Kongüda. 
The editor refers the script to the 11th century, and notices its 
similarity with the seript of the Sülki plates. It gives the 
following genealogy : 


Madhyamn-rüjn. 
Dbharmarája Minabhita 
Madhyama-raja 11 


I 
Ranaksobha. Petavyü loparüjn. 


Madbyama-rija ITI 
son of Yuvardja "Traillapsnibha." 


(6) The Gangas. 


Kings who traced their descent to the Gafiqa-kula appear to 

have ruled in the territories round about the Mahendragiri, in 

the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency, from about the 

7th century onwards. These princes may be conveniently 

. divided into an earlier and a later group. The names of the 

P rulers of the first group usually end in Varman.! They all 

claim to be lords of Sakala-Kalinga and devout worshippers of 

: Gokarnesvara, who resided on the top of mount Mahendra. 
быз Ex s 

= 


| IV, pp. 162-07. It із not unlikely that the 
` belonged, was а branch of the Sailobdbavas; aec for 
E ardhana, 





of the land-gran 
noted that 
А to have been the son of 
* 
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With some exceptions,’ most of their grants are issued from 
Kalitganagara, which has been identified with Mukhalingam, 
some 20 miles from Parlakimedi, in the Ganjam district." 
These grants bear dates ranging from about the year 51 to 351 
‘of the reign of the Gangeya race.’ But unfortunately the 
epoch of this era has not yet been determined. It is however 
clear that they continued to hold sway in the region about the 
southern portion of Ganjam district for about 300 years. They 
often assumed imperial titles, and on the whole appear to have 
been sovereign rulers. From the fact that they occasionally 
describe themselves as lords of the city of Kolàhala ? it is clear 
that they considered themselves to be a branch of the Gangas 
of Mysore. But the story of their migration and settlement 
from Kolar to Ganjam and the details of their subsequent 
history, must in the present state of our knowledge remain 
shrouded in considerable obscurity.' It is however likely that 


3 These ure insned from Svetaka. 
t Ramamurti, ЕІ, Vol. IV, pp. 187 1. See also JBORS, Vol. XV, pp. 105.15; for a 
recent attempt to revive the old identification with Kalibgapatam, see ibid, pp. 623.34. 
з Ibid, рр. 198 ñ. Tbe identiGestion of Кораја with Kolar in east Mysore, first 
proposed by Rice i» now generally accepted. 
* The following inscriptions are known for these байда princes + 
U) Dhanantara (in Gamsur) plates of Simantavarman, ET, Vol. XV, pp. 275-78. 
(4) Ganjam plates of Prthvivarman, EI, Vol. ТУ, pp. 198-201. 
(ui) Achyutajaram (near Mukbalifgam) plates of Indravarman, year 87, ЕГ, Vol. 
TIT, pp. 127-30. 
we) Pariakimedi plates of Indravarman alias Rájasiiba, year 01, TA, Vol. XVI, рр. 
181-84. 
(c) Godavari grant of Prthvimüla (of the time of Adhirdja Indra), JE RAS, Vol. 
XVI, pp. 114-90. 
iei) Chicacole plates of Indravarman, year 128, TA, Vol, XIII, pp. 119-22. 
(off) Chicacole plates of Indravarman, year 138. TA, Vol. XIII, pp. 192-24 ; also ET, 
Vol, XVII, pp. 817. 
(oiii) Visbumagiri (in Aska, Ganjam) grant of Indravarman, EI, тасха реа 
(x) Chicacole plates of Devendravarman, your 183, ET, Vol, IIL, pp. 130-94. Ñ 
(z) Vizagapatam grant of Devendravarman, year 954, I4, Vol. ХУШ, pp. 149-45. 
(«д Chicacole grant of Devendravarman, year 51 (2), IA, Vol. XIII, рр. 278 
(sii) Alamanda (in Vizagapatam dist) grant of Anantavarman, ) 
IO, рр. 17-21, 
e Chicacole plates of Satyavarman, year 851, пала ства 
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they may have suffered a temporary eclipse on account of the 
encroachments of the Karas of Tosali, some of whose grants 
were discovered in Ganjam. 

In the first half of the Lith century we find another series 
of kings claiming descent from the same line as the above, 
Like the first group of Сайда princes, they were also 
worshippers of Gokarne$vara on mount Mahendra. With some 
exceptions, they also issued most of their grants from 
Kalinganagara. That they also traced their descent from 
the Gangas of Kolar is proved by the Vizagapatam 
grant of Anantavarman Codaganga, which clearly mentions 
Kolahala, the founder of Kolahalapura, in the Gahgavadi-Visaya, 
as опе of his ancestors. The same inscription distinctly says 
that Kamarnava, a distant descendant of Koláhala, leaving 
Kolahalapura with his brothers, came to the Mahendra moun- 
tain, and having conquered Baladitya through the favour of the 
god Gokarnasvamin, took possession of the Kaliàga countries,’ 
As Vajrahasta (c. A.D. 1038), the earliest байда prince for 
whom we have any authentic date, is the 17th prince from 
Kümárnava, we may place the latter approximately somewhere 
in the 7th or Bth centuries A.D." But unfortunately there 
are so many discrepancies in the genealogical lists supplied by 


(zie) Biddhantam (near Chicacole) plates of Devendravarmao, year 195, El, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 219-16. 
(ze) Опат plate of Hastivarman, year 80, ET, Vol. XVIII, pp. 830-34. 
(xvi) Tekkali (io Ganjam diat.) plates of Indravarman, year 164, ET, Vol, XVIII, 
рр. 307-11. 
(хей) Tekkali plates of Devendravarman, year 310, ibid, pp. 311-13. 
(ariii) Durmila (in Ganjam dist.?) grant of Devendravarmao, JBORS, Jane, 1929, 
pp. 274-77. 
(ziz) Korashanda (in Ganjam district) grant of Vidákhavarman, ibid, pp. 282.54. 
(ex) Purlo (near Palkonds, Vizagapatam district) grant of [odravarman, year 137, 
El, Vol. XIV, рр. 860-68; Vol. XVITI, pp. 307 1. 
í IA, Vol. ХУШ, pp. 165 ff. 
^ [bid, linea 43-47. 
* енй % Ve Vissgapatam grant of Cofagatiga the total of the reiga-period of 
the 10 predecessors of Vajrabasta waa JOL} years; see ibid, p. 171. This would place 
Kamargava in e, 737 A.D. (10383014 7 734). 


Du 57 
— * 







* 
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the different grants that we cannot accept these caloulations with 
absolute certainty. It is however possible that the forefathers 
of the earlier and later groups of the Ganügas, if not identical, 
had at least migrated to Kali&ga, about the same time. It is 
certain that they belonged to the same stock. 

The causes that led to the revival of the Сайда power in 
Kaliüga is at present uncertain. І have already suggested that 
the power of the earlier Gaügas may have been eclipsed by the 
encroachments of the Karas of Tosalt. Though there is at 
present no direct evidence to support our guess, it is not 
impossible that the renewal of Gaüga power may have been 
connected with the invasions of the Cola kings. Rājarāja 
(c. 985-1016 A. D.) conquered Gatgavadi, Veüginüdu, and 
Kalinga sometime before 1005 A.D., while the armies of his son, 
Rajendra Cola, advanced even up to the Ganges about 1021-25 
A.D. From two inscriptions in Sanskrit and Tamil we learn 
the interesting fact that Rajendra Cola, having defeated his 
brother-in-law, the Eastern Calukya Vimaliditya (с. A.D. 
1015-1022), set up a pillar of victory on the Mahendra 
mountain. Both these inscriptions with the Tiger crest of 
the Gola kings were found on the top of the Mahendragiri, 
where still exists the sacred shrine of Gokarnesvara, the tute- 
lary deity of the Gangas. As the date of the invasion of 
Rajendra Cola is only removed by about 25 years from Saka 960 
(A.D. 1033), the earliest known date of the later Gangas, it is 
not unlikely that the Colas may have revived the power of one 
of the local Ganga rulers as their feudatory in Kaliüga. The 
period of comparative weakness in Cola administration which 
followed the death of Rajendra about 1044 A.D. possibly helped 


Vajrahasta in asserting his complete freedom from Cola hege- 
mony about 1045 A.D. 4 


+ BI, Vol. IX, p.230, B. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, London, 1911, 
pp. 104 8. А 


* MER, рр. 7 and 94, Nos. 396 and 207, 
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The earlier Ganga inscriptions supply us with no pedigrees 
of their mythical and semi-mythical ancestors. Some of the 
later grants however contain long lists of this kind. "These 
names, as contained in the Vizagapatam plates,’ of Avanti- 
varman Codagabga (8. 1003)? may be tabulated as follows : 


Ananta (Visnu): From his navel 
Brahman 
m 
€ (the Moon)* 
Budha 


l 
Purüravas. 
| 

ayes 


— 

Yayati. 

Turvasu...Through the favour of байда, was born to 
him 


п 
" Gingeya ^...his descendants were known under the 
name of the Gafiginvaya, 


Virocana 
Sainvedya...Tho glory of the Gaigdnvaya 
Seven: 


Dattasena 


* TA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 165 ff. With some alight variations this is also found in tbe 
Kendupatna plates of Narasiriba IL(JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 229 if.), and the Puri platea of 
Narasitbha IV (ibid, Vol. LXTV, pp- 128 if.). 

+ Sm Saka, 

* From this ancestor the Gañgam got their Gotra name т Atreya-gotra, see IA, Vol. 

. 162, 168, 173, ete. 
EU стай on te Lunar race. 

a Fleet pointed out that the descent bore branches off from the Pauranie — 
According to Vümu-purána. Turvadu's son was Vahni, bis was Gobbánu, see IA, Vol. z 


р. 170, fn. 45. 
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Dattasena 
вош 
Е Aibsudatta 

Sauranga 
Citrimbara 
Süradhvnja 
Dharmákhya 
Pariksit 
Jayasena I 
Jayasena II 
Jitavirya 
Vrsadhvaja 
Pragarbba (Ibha?) 
Kolabala 1... built the city named Kolihalapura ` 
—— in the Gabgavidi-Vigaya. E 
In RI пема и after 81 kings had ruled in 
Virasimha Ee 


— 


( | RI 

(1) — (2) LES Gunirnava I Mirasithha Vi £ Ut x 
Adad for 36 years. ч ‘ 
We are told that Kamarnava 1 gave over his own territory TE MD | 


his paternal uncle ive 43), and with bis four кше set out. 
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capital was the city named Jantávura.' Не ruled for 36 years 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Danirnava. To 
Gunáürnava, Márasirhha and Vajrahasta the three other younger 
brothers, he assigned Ambavadi-Visaya, Soda-Mandala, 
Kantaka-vartani respectively.’ 
as follows :— 


(2) Dinürnpava... 


and 
Then the succession continues 


»...Fuled 40 years. 

















(3) Kámaürnpava Il...... » 50 ,, ; built a pura named Nagara,* in 
which he built a lofty temple of the god 74a (Siva) 
under the name Madhukesa. 

(4) Beevers — ruled 5 years. 

| 

(5) Vajrahasta II, 

ruled 15 years. 
(6) Kümürnava III.........ruled 19 years, 

1 
(7) Gup&rgava IL... » 97 .. 
(8) penes x? 
ruled 15 yeors. 


| 
(9) Kaligalankuéa, 
ruled Kalinga for 12 years. 
(10) Gundama, 

ruled for 7 years. 

(11) Kümürnava IV. 

ruled for 25 years. 
(12) Vinayüditya. 


(13) Vajrabaste TV, ruled for 3 
Е Хог 35 years. years. 
h 
ü i ife) 
(14) Kāmārņava V, (15) Gundama IT (By another wi 
3 8 (16) Madhu-Kamirpava VI, 
md. for 4 year. ruled for 3 yrs ) —— 


(17) Vajrabasta V, 
ruled for 30 years. 
which is men- 
1 Ramemarti suggested that this may be à mistake foc Jayantaparam 
tioned in the Kectramühütmya, аз one of the names of Kalibgansgara, El. Vol. IV, p. 188. 
* JA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 167-68 and 170-74. d 
. d this city Kalinga-nagara, the capital of the байра»? Bamamurti pointed out 
that Mokbalibgam (= Kalifgansgara) atill contains the temple of Siva Madhukeieara. 
ЕІ, Vol, IV, р. 188. See Pacanadüta of Dhoyi (Bd. by O, Chakravarti, Calcutta, 1926), V. 
Ой here ` Nagari ia described as the capital of Kalis (Марат ndma tai rajadhanim), 
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A somewhat different list of the predecessors of Vajrahasta 
is given in some other records of the Gangas. The Nadagam 
grant of Vajrahasta' (8. 979) gives us the following list of his 


predecessors :— 
In the Atreya-gotra and Gañga family. 
(1) Gupamnahàrpava...acquired the glory of Sdmrajya, 


i 
(3) Vajrabaste I...united the earth which has been formerly divid- 
i ed into five kingdoms; ruled for 44 years. 


i | 
(3) Gupdama I. (4) "ava I, 5) Vinayádityn, 
ruled for 3 years ruled for — ruled ford poate 


6) Vajrahasta IT aliaa Aniyankabhima, 
° ruled for 35 yours. 


| VM TIE 
(1) Kimirpave H, (8) Gundama, (By another wife) 
ruled for 4 year ruled for 3 To) Madhu Kám&r- 
= jevi years. nave III, 
of the Vaidumba family. ruled for 19 years. 


l 
Vajrahasta 111 
" He ere in May 1088 A.D.). 


The above list is also found in two Vizagapatam grants of 
Codagahga, dated in Š. 1003 and 1057.* A comparison of the two 
lists would show that while in the first the praéastikára tries to. | 
trace the genealogy of the dynasty from the beginning of things, 
the second traces it from Gupamahirnava, who may have been  ăž — 
the real founder of this branch of tbe Gañgas. Possibly 
latter is to be identified with Gunirnava II, the 7th prince of 
first list. ‘There is some amount of agreement in the папи 
the kings in the two lists who follow this prince. Bi 
the following discrepancies :— - 
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(i) List II shows that Gunamabárpava Gupárpava of 
list I had а son named Vajrahasta who reigned for 44 years; 
but list I omits his name, evidently through an oversight of the 
officer who drafted the inscription. For the fifth king in the Ist 
list is called Vajrahasta II and the 13th king Vajrahasta IV. 
(ii) List I gives the names of two kings, Jitàñkuša and Kalitga- 
Іалкоќа (his brother's son), who are said to have preceded Gun- 

dama I and to have reigned for 15 and 12 years respectively, but 
these names are omitted in list II, (їй) The reigns of Gundama 
I and that of (his brother) K&márnava IV are stated in list I to 
be 7 and 25 years, while list II has the figures 3 and 35 in- 
stead. (іо) Finally list I makes Vajrahasta V the son of Madhu- 
Kàámürpava VI, while the 2nd list states that Vajrabasta was 
born from Kamérpava, the eldest son of Vajrahasta. 


In spite of these discrepancies there is on tbe whole sub- 
stantial agreement in the total reignsperiod assigned by the two 
lists to the predecessors of Vajrahasta from Gunpamabárpava- 
Gunfirnava onwards. According to the first list, the total is 1463 
years (27 + 152-7 --25 - 3 124+3544+3+ 19), while accord- 
ing to the second it is 1421 years (e+444-34354+3+4 945+ 
19). Calculating backwards from 8. 960 (A.D. 1040), the date 
of Vajrahasta's coronation, we arrive at the lust decade of the 9th 
century as the date for Gunamabárpava-Gunürpava. There is 
no inherent improbability in this date. It is possible that after the 
first Ganga dynasty lost power through the eneroachment of the 
Karas of Tosalf the kingdom became dismembered into а num- 

/ - ber of smaller Ganga principalities. Towards the end of the 9th 

|  eentury Gunamabirpava-Gunirpava, the chief of one of these 

principalities, began to grow powerful, His son, Vajrabasta 

= IM, who is credited with the conquest of 5 kingdoms, may have 

by his ambitious policy consolidated his position by incorpor- 
p». 









‚им thet this name da perhaps » misture of Dravidian «nd Bene 
(е + ahkusa, 'a goad to boros"; 
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ating some neighbouring principalities. When the Colas came 
to Kalinga, they probably found the successors of Vajrahasta III 
willing agents of their ambitious policy on this frontier. ! T have 
already suggested that Vajrahasta V may have thrown off the 
Cola yoke by taking advantage of the disasters that fell on the 
rulers of the South after Rajendra Cola's death (c. 1042-43).* 
Though it is stated that Vajrahasta V was crowned in 8. 960 
(A. D. 1038)* it is significant that his earliest inscription so far 
discovered bears the date Š. 967 (1045 A.D.).' 


The following inscriptions are known for the reign of Vajra- 
hasta V : 


(1) Narasapatam grant.—This was ‘received from Narasa- 
patam taluka of the Vizagapatam district.' The inscription con- 
sists of 74 lines, incised on 5 plates held together by a circular 
ring. The oval seal attached to the ring is surmounted by a 
high recumbent bull with various emblems round it which re- 
present ‘a conch, an elephant goad, a trisüla, a battle axe, a cre- 
scent, а mace, a rope and a drum.’ The alphabet is Nagari, the 
language Sanskrit. Like other grants of the kings of this dy- 
nasty, the inscription ‘opens with a panegyrical passage de- 
scribing the virtues and valour of the Ganga kings, their royal 
insignia,’ viz., the unique Sañkha, the bheri, the paicamahd- 
Sab las, the white parasol, the golden cauri, and the excellent 


bull-crest, acquired by the favour of Gokargasvámin of mount 


Mahendra, Then comes the genealogy of the donor, as given 


in list II above. We are then told that from Dantipura Para- 


ma-mühetcara-Pb,-M .-Trikalingüdhipati Vajrahasta-deva granted 
the whole of Gorasatta-Visaya with its 35 villages outside 


* Qf. n MARE I NA D in the — 
Tudia, p. 118, 

* BI, Vol. IV, pp. 190-91 and 108, v.s. 
Ibid, Vol. XI, pp. 147 f. © 
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Pavi-grama to Irugana Minaditya Cotta! and Vira Bhürisrava. 
Amongst the boundaries of the Visaya is mentioned * to the west 
Eāñcasilā on the Vamsadhara.' * Тһе charter was written by 
the Süsanika-Küyastha Sandhivigrahin Dhavala of Tarhpava 
(village). The date, Sakàbda 967 (A. D. 1045), is given in 
line 73. It ends with Karaki-Mentojunapi likhitam.* 

(2) Nadagam grant.—Discovered in a field at Nadagam, a 
village in the Narasannapeta taluk of the Ganjam district. It 
contains 57 lines, incised on 5 plates. "The ring which holds 
the plates has the same circular seal as in No. 1. The in- 
scription opens as in No. 1 and gives the same genealogy. It 
records the grant of the Erada-Visaya containing the 12 villages 
of Velpüra, '"l'rumumkà, Vappudaim,* Vallurama, Arnago ...... 
(tpemmimba, Konürana, Poduru, Vadam,* Muringàm, Kanama- 
rampa, Devaremacikidamba, and Gudrapt, having been (clubbed 
together and) named  Vepüra-Visaya to one Páügu-Samaya,* 
by  Parama-mühesvara-Pb.-M.-Trikalingadhipati — Vajrahasta- 
deva. It was issued from Kalitganagara,’ in the Saka year of 
Аја (9), the mountains (7) and the treasures (9), i.e., S. 979 
(A. D. 1058). Verse 9 tells us that the donor was anointed 


A Phe editor suggests that the namo of this donee may be Srimin Aditya Cotta, though 
* thia reading would imply a serious grammatical alip in line 602 The donee is said to be 
the son of Sei-Manaditya (Sriman Aditya ?) Cotta, son of Cotta Vádayarüja and Hüpa- 
devi, ° the sun of tho Vaidamba family,’ This donee was therefore a relative of the donor. 
Seo absvo, list IT; the wife of Kamirgava, No 7, and the mother of the donor, Viuaya. 
mahádevi also belonged to the Vaidumba family. On the word Vuidumbdditya see BI, 
Vol, XI, p. 158, fn. 1. 

* Apparently the river of the same name which flows between the Ganjam and Vija- 

tam districts, ET, Vol. XI, p. 149. 

а Edited. у Sten Конон ЕІ, Vol. XI, рр. 147-58. Firat mentioned in Krishns 
Sastri’e Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1908-00, p. tht, 

* "Tho editor anggeats ita identification with Boppadam, a village at a distance of about 
15 miles from Badam. 

* ‘Phe editor suggests ite identification with tho village of Badam in the Narasannape- 

taluka. J 
vi * Pheeditor suggests Bomiya (2). Bat Dr. Barnett thinks the form given im the graut 
* quite good.’ Somaya to him ‘scema almost impossible.’ " 

* ‘The editor identified this city with Mokhalidgam. 


Ñ 
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when the aggregate of the Saka years was reaching the 
number of the sky (0), seasons (6) and treasures (9), i. e., Š, 960 
(A. D. 1038). In the last line is further recorded the grant of 
the village of Nugila in the Visaya of Kolu-vartani.!' The 
last line (line 57) is in portions indistinct apparently being 
written on three lines of partially effaced writing.* 

(3) Madras Museum grant.—1is find-spot is not known. It 
contains 54 lines, incised on 5 plates. The seal and the intro- 
ductory portion are nearly the same as in No. 123 It records 
the grant of the village of Tàmaraceru * in Varüha-vartani, to- 
gether with Cikhali-eütaka, as an Agrahüra to 500 Brahmans 
by Anantavarm& Vajrahasta-deva,* and also the grant by the 
same of land with the produce of 200 Murakas of grain to the 
god Kotisvara for bali, caru, naivedya, dipa-puja, etc. It 
was issued from Kalinganagara in the Saka year of the dice 
(D, vasus (8) and treasures (9), i. e., S. 984 (A. D. 
1061).* 

(4)  Parlakimedi grant.—Found in the  Parlakimedi 
Zamindary of Ganjam district. It consists of 29 lines, incised 
on three plates. According to the editor the script belongs 
to about the Lith century А. D. The seal bears in relief a bull 
couchadt, a crescent, and the legend Sri Déraparano. It 
opens with praise of Parama-méáhescaro Mata-pitr-padinudhyato 
Gahgümala-kula-tilaka M.-P. Wajrahasta-deva, resident of — 


Kaliaganagara and a devout worshipper of Gokarnasvamin E 


t Krishna Bastri wanted to identify this place with Varüha-vartani, occurring 
grants (КІ, Vol. IV, р. 185, fn. 5, etc.) on the ground that Kūla is a synonym. 
Bee El, Vol, 10, p. 127, fn. б, for references to two other — 
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installed on the summit of mount Mahendra. Then we are told 
that in his reign Parama-máhesvara Gahgamalalula-tilakah 
Paica-visayádhipati Dàrapar&ja, son of Cola-KSmadirija and 
a resident of Lañkñkona, gave a village named Hossandi to the 
Rajputra Kāmadi, the ornament of the Naggari-Saluki family. 
It is undated. It was written by Mahasandhivigrahin Drona- 
cArya, and incised by Satradhdra Narknücyermicari., 
According to these records, Vajrahasta V appears to have 
reigned over Kalitga from at least 1038 to 1001 A.D. In the 
Vizagapatam grants of his grandson Codagangn, he is assigned 
a reign of 30 to 33 years. It is difficult to know the real 
extent of his power but as he assumed imperial titles and in the 
opening panegyries of his grants even lays claim to universal 
sovereignty (Sdmrijya) for his family, we may conclude that 
he at least succeeded in consolidating his rule over portions of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. He was succeeded some- 
time before 1075-76 A.D. by Кајагаја, his son, through the 
queen Nathgama. The Dirghasi stone-inscription is the only 
record of this reign. It was found among the ruins of a temple 
near a hill called Durg@-metta in the village of Dirghasi 
4 miles north of Kalingapatam in Ganjam district. It con- 
tains 23 lines, the first 16 being in Sanskrit verse and the 
rest in Telugu verse. The alphabet is Telugu. It records 
that the Mandalika Mahapratihari-mukhya Calamarti-ganda 
Bhandtana-vijaya Ganda-gopála Vanapati, son of Gokarna, of 
—— Ktreya-gotra and Brahman caste built a mandapa (ог nàtyasàld ; 
£ see lines 15 and 20) in front of the temple of Durga, in the 
town of Dirgharsi in the reign of Ganga king Кајагаја, in the 


А 






Ns Kielborn, 1 II, pp. 230.94. The editor identified the Vajrahasta 
E Бы vk the Ар —— Bat T bave a suspicion that this 
4 - 
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Saka year 997 (c. A.D. 1075-76). It also records the grant of a 
lamp by Padmavati.' 

This inscription supplies a list of the victories of Vanapati 
who appears to have been the Commander-in-chief of Rajaraja. 
We are told that he became in battle ‘‘ a conflagration to the 
great forest (which was) the army of the Coda king." He also 
completely burnt ‘‘the trees which were the commanders of the 
troops of elephant and horses of the Utkala," and took away 
the whole property of the Vehgi king by frequently defeating 
him in battle. Daddirnava was sent by him “Чо Yama as an 
envoy to report his conquest of the whole world." * In the 
Telugu portion of the record we аге told that he ''defeated in 
battle the kings of the Vengi country, Kimidi Kosala, the 
Gidrisifgi country, and Odda country." ^ The victory of 
Rájarija over the Colas and the Eastern Calukyas (Vengi) is 
also referred to by а Vizagapatam grant (5.1040) of Codaganga. 
We are told by this grant that Бајагаја “‘first became the 
husband of the goddess of victory im battle with the Dramilas, 
and then wedded Rajasundari, the daughter of the Coda king, 
and when Vijayaditya,* beginning to grow old, left Vengi, as 
if he were a sun leaving the sky and was about to sink in the 
great ocean of the Codas, he, Rájarüja, the refuge of the dis- 
tressed, caused him to enjoy prosperity for a long time in 
the western regions." * The Cola king referred to above is 


probably to be identified with Vira-Rajendra* (с. 1062-72 A.D. Ju 
who is reported to have invaded Kalinga, no doubt in an 


attempt to recover the lost hegemony of his family over that 
region. Three other grants of Codaganga distinctly state | 


* Edited by Kamamurti, EJ, Vol. IV, pp. 314-18. 
> Ibid, p. 317, Ve. 4-6. 


. preteen КО эш iiri 





latter's 
T 


Ө 
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Rajasundari was the daughter of Rajendra Cola.’ The Utkala 
(or Odda) ruler was probably one of the later Karas of Tosalt, 
while the ruler of Kosala was possibly a scion of the SomavadSis 
of that country. Kimidi appears to be identical with the 
Zamindari of that name in the Ganjam district. I am 
unable to identify either Daddürnava or the Gidrisingi. 

In the grants of his son Rajaraja is assigned a reign of only 
8 years (c. 1069-77 A.D.). He was sueceeded some time 
before 1078 A.D. by his son Anantavarma Codagatga. 

The following inscriptions are known for the reign of 
Anantavarman :— 

(1) Vizagapatam grant (i).—This was ‘ obtained from the 
Collector of Vizagapatam ' ; its exact find-spot is not known. 
Tt contains 43 lines incised on 5 plates. The seal attached to 
the ring bears the usual figure of the bull couchant and other 
emblems ;* The introductory portion is nearly the same as in 
Vajrahasta's Nos. 1 and 2. The additional genealogical informa- 
tion is as follows :— 


Vajrahasta-deva V Rajendra Cola. 

Бајагӧја = Agramahigi Rüjasundari 
Parama-máheévara-Pb,-M.-Trikalingadhipati Ananta-varma-Codaganga- 
a. 


The inscription records that this last prince from Kalinga- 
nagara, im the Saka year (that is numbered by) the eyes of 
Hara (3), sky (0), sky (0), and moon (1), &е., 1003 (A.D. 

_ 1081), granted the village of Cakivàda in the Sarnva-Visaya to 
the Rüjarüjesvara (Siva) whose temple was at the village of 

‚14, Vol, XVIII, pp- 163 and 174. 

Seo —— — oerte ү, o еа Journal of the 


ndhra Historical Society, July 1926, pp. 40 f. 
k нун somewhat different from those on Vajrahasta’s seals; sce for detaile 






—— 
Р * 
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Rengujed. Lines 30-33 give the date of the donor's accession 
to the throne as the Saka year that is numbered by the Nandas 
(9), apertares of the body (9), and planets (9), i.e., 999, ‘while 
the sun was standing in the sign of Kumbha (A.D.1078).! The 
inscription does not give us the names of its writer or 
engraver.” 

(2) Korni grant (i).—This was discovered ina pot while 
digging for the foundation of a house in the village of Korni, near 
Kalingapatam, in the Ganjam district. It contains 55 lines, 
incised on 5 plates. Та its introductory portion, script, langu- 
age, seal, and royal titles, it closely resembles No. 1. It 
records the grant of the village of Khonna in Varáha-vartani to 
300 Brahmans by Anantavarm& Codaganga-deva from Kaliüga- 
nagara in the Saka year 1003 (A.D. 1082). It was written 
by Dümodara the son of the Mah@kayastha Sandhivigrahin 
Mavuraya and engraved by Mahaksasáli Vallemoja.* 

(3-4) Mukhalingam stone-inscriptions (i-ii).—Written in 
the Telugu language and alpbabet ‘on a slab to the left of the 
second entrance, west face ' іп the temple of MukhalingeSvara 
at Mukhalingam.' Each of them records the gift of a lamp in 
the Sth year of Anantavarman in $.1004.* 

(5-6) Ronahki stone-inscriptions.—Written in the Telugu 
language and script ‘on a stone lying on the bank of the Var- 
Sadhara at Roņaůki.’ They record the gift of some land in the 
19th year of Codagaüga in $.1015 to the temple of Siddheávara 
by queen Laksmidevi.* 

* Оп the date sce Fleet, ibid, pp. 161-62; salso М. Chakravarti, JASB, 1C03, 

. 107-8. 

£ * Edited by Fleet, IA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 461-65. Tho language of the grant is 
Sanskrit; the script is a southern variety of Nágari, 

^ Edited by G. V. Sitapati, Quarterly Journal of Andhra Historical Society, July 
1920, pp. 40 1, The editor bas identified the village Khouna with mod. Korni. For this 
and other suggestions about the localities m »ntioned in tbe grant, see ibid, p. 43. 

* To later references I shall ase the abbreviation MM to designate this templo. 

` Noticed in MER, p. 18, Nos. 21t and 245. ‘The editor reads the date of (2) аа 


É. 1005; but see JASB, 1003, pp, 09 if. 
* Noticed in MET, p. 24, Nos, 302 aud 303. 
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(7) Mukhalingam stone-inseription (iii) —Written in the 
Telugu language and alphabet ‘ on the second pillar in the right 
row of the Asthanamandapa’ in the MM. It records the gift of 
а lamp in the 23rd year of Anantavarman in Š. 1020.1 

(8) Mukhalingam stone-inseription (iv).— Written in the 
Telugu language and alphahet ‘on a pillar to the left of the 
entrance to the central shrine ' of the 4747. It mentions Vira- 
Coda-deva, and is dated in the 28th year of Anantavarman, in 
8. 1024.* 

(9) Korni grant (ii).—VFound with No. 2. It closely 
resembles No. 10. It records a grant similar to No. 2 of a 
piece of ‘ land in the vicinity of Khonna, Tuluvu, and Gara,* 
by the same king in 8.1024." * 

(10) Mukhalihgam stone-inscription (v).—Tt is incised on 
the 3rd pillar on the left row of the Asthanamandapa in the 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp by a dancing girl in 8. 1039 
in the reign of Codaganga." 

(11) Vizagapatam grant  (5).—Found as No. 1. It 
contains 117 lines engraved on 5 plates. The seal* and 
language as in No. 1; but the characters * are ordinary old 
Kanarese of the regular type of the period.' In the introduc- 
tory portion, the genealogy of the donor is drawn from Ananta 
(WVisnu).! It records the grant of the village of Támarakhandi- 
in the Samva-Visaya ° to a person named Madhava by Ananta- 
varmā-mahārājo Rajadhiraja-Raja-Parameévarah РЬ.-Рағата- 
vaisnavah Parama-brahmanyah Matà-pitr-padánudhyatah Coda- 


» ТЬШ, p. 16, No. 107. 

* pid, p, 14. No. 140. 

*—CThose three places are mentioned in No, 9. і 

* Noticed by the editor of No in the «ama Journal, pp. VIA. Nat yet edited 

* MER, p. 16. No. 211. 

5 Por alight differences aee I4, Vol. XVIIT, p. 165. 

* For this genealogy up to Vajrahasta, see above List No. I, on рр. 451-52. From 
Vajrahasta as in No. 1, only it does not mention the name of the materna! graudlather 
of the donor. 

(^ The same аз іо No. 1. 
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gaüga-deva, ‘decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty over 
the whole of Utkala and residing at the town of Sindurapora,’ 
in the Saka year numbered by the sky (0), oceans (4), sky (0), 
and moon (1), i.e., 1040 (A.D. 1118-19)." 

(12) Rayipadu stone-inscription.—Incised ‘on а stone 
in the bed of a tank at Rayipadu. It records the gift of a lamp 
im the 44th year of Anantavarma-deva in 8. year 1040 (A.D. 
1118). The language and alphabet are Sanskrit and Telugu.* 

(13) Mukhalingam. stone-inscription (vi).—Incised on the 
* left of the entrance into the Asthinamandapa’ in the MM. It 
records the gift of a lamp in the 45th year of Codaganga in 
8.1043. Language and alphabet, Telugu." 

(14) Mukhalingam — stone-inscription (vii).—Incised on 
the second pillar in the left row of the Asthanamandapa of the 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp by a military officer in the 
48th year of Codaganga in 8. year 1045. Language and 
alphabet, ''elugu.* 

(15) Mukhalimgam — stone-inscription (viii).—Found аз 
No. 7. 1t records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of 
Anantavarman in 5.1015. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(16) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (iz).—Incised on the 
second pillar in the left row of the Asthanamandapa in the MM. 
14 records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of Codaganga in 
S. 1045. Language and alphabet, Telugu." 

(17) Mukhalingam. stone-inscription (x).—Found as No. ` 
16. It records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of Ananta- 
varman in S. 1046. Language and alphabet, Telugu." 


AE 
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(18) Mukhalingam — stone-inscription (xi).—Incised on 
the first pillar in the right row of the Asthüánamandapa of MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 50th year of Codaganga in 
8. 1047. Language and alphabet, Telugu." 

(19) Mukhalingam — stone-inscriplion (xii)—Found as 
No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 53rd year of 
Anantavarman in 8. 1048. Language and alphabet, Telugu." 

(20-21) Mukhalingam stone-inscriptions (xiii-riv).—Incised 
on the pillar tothe right of the entrance to the central shrine 
of the MM. They record grants of lamps in the 53rd year of 
Anantavarman and  Codaganga in 8. 1049. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu." 

(22) Mukhalingam — stone-inscription | (zv) .—Found as 
No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 54th year of 
Codaganga in 8. 1050. Language and alphabet, Telugu.‘ 

(23) Mukhalingam  stone-inscription (zvi).—Found as 
No. 18. It records the grant of a lamp in the 55th year of 
Anantavarman in Š. 1051. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(24) Mukhalingam — stone-inscription — (zvii).—Found as 
No. 16. It records the gift of a lamp in the 57th year of Coda- 
ganga in 8, 1053. It mentions Varáha-vartani. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(25) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xviii).—Found as 
No. 18. It records the gift of a lamp by Anantavarman 
Codaganga in his 58th year, in 8. 1054 (A.D. 1133). Language 
and alphabet, Telugu. 

(20). Mukhalingam stone-inseription (xiz).—Found as No. 
18. It records the gift of a lamp by the wife of Codaganga's 


Ibid, p. 14, No, 182. 

Ibid, p. 15, No. 100. 
‚р. Nos, 143.441. 

rn pe No, 151. ‘The date corresponds to A.D. 1129; see JASB, 1003, pp. 99 ff. 
i . 

Ibid, No. 186. 

Ibid, p. 17, No. 220. 

Ibid, p, 14, No. 19. 


59 


see rte te 
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younger brother. It is dated in the 59th year on Anantavarman 
in 8. 1055. Language and alphabet, Telugu.’ 

(27) AMukalingam stone-inscription (zz).—Incised on the 
3rd pillar in the right row of the Asthdnamandapa in MM., Tt is 
dated as in No. 26, Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(28) Mahendragiri xtone-inscription.—Incised on а slab 
to the left of the entrance to the Kunti shrine in the Gokarnes- 
vara temple on Mahendragiri. It records the gift of a lamp to 
the temple by an inhabitant of Arasavilli in the 60th year of 
Anantavarma-Codaganga in Š. 1055." 

(29) Srikurman stone-inseription.—This is dated in the 
reign of Anantavarman in S. 1055. It is incised on a stone 
in the Vaisnava temple at Srikurman near Chicacole, Ganjam 
district.‘ 

(30) Mukhalingam  stone-inscription (axi).—Found as 
No. 18. It is dated in the 5(?)th year of Anantavarman, in 
8. 1056. The end of the inscription is built into the temple. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 7 

(31) Mukhalingam — stone-inscription (xxii).—-Found аз 
No. 27. It records the gift of a lamp in the 59th year of 
Anantavarman in 8. 1056. Language and alphabet, Telugu.’ 

(32)  Vizagapatam grant  (iii).—Found аз No. 1, I 
The introductory portion is exactly like No. 1. The seal, lan- 
guage, script, are also similar. It records the grant of the 
village of Samuda with the Tittilingi (Trilliagi ?)-vataka in 
Sammaga-Visaya to a person named Codagahga by. 
varman” in the Saka year numbered by the sages (7), 
(5), sky (0) and moon (1), i.e. 1057 (A.D. 1135-86). ` 












Ibid, Мо, 163, 
Ibid, p. 15, No. 185. 
Ibid, p. 24, No. 395. 
Noticed by M. Chakrovarti, JASB, 
MER, p. 14, No. 151. 
Ibid, p. 15, No, 187. 
Titles and epithets asin 
f 
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lines 20-23 it gives the same date as in No. 1, for the donor's 
coronation.’ 
(33) Muhkalingam stone-inscription (xxii).—Incised as 
No. 18. It records the gift of a lamp in the 50th year 
of Codagaüga, in $. 1057. Language and alphabet, Telugu. ? 
(34) AMukhalingam stone-inscription (xxiii).—Incised on 
the 4th pillar in the right row of the Asthdnamandapa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 61st year of Anantavarman 
in Š. 1058. Language and alphabet, Telugu.” 
(35) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xriv).—Incised on the 
4th pillar in the left row of the Asthanamandapa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 63rd year of Anantavarman, 
in 5. 1060... Language and alphabet, Telugu. 
(36) Afukhalingam stone-inscription (zzvi).—Found as 
No. 35. It records the gift of a lamp in 8. 1060, in the 64th 
year of Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 
(37) Mukhalingam | stone-inscription (xxvi).—Incised оп 
the right of the entrance into the Asthanamandapa of MM. 
It records the gift ofa lamp in 8, 1061, in the 64th year of a 
.Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, "Telugu." 
(38) Arasavilli stone-inscription (i) —Incised on a slab 
built into the wall of the prakdra of the Sirya-Narayana temple 
at Arasavilli. It records the gift of a lamp in the 72nd year 
of Anantavarman, in $. 1068. Language and alphabet, 
"Telugu." 
(39) Arasavilli stone-inscription (ii).—Incised on a slab 
.  infrontof the same temple as in No. 38. It records the gift 
M Р * 


эч 


A, Vol. XVIII, рр. 172-76. M. Chakravarti hay suggested for 
takes Muni ay 0; өе JASB, 1903, pp. 09 V, I think Fleet is right, 
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of a lamp in the 72nd year of Anantavarman, in 8. 1069, 
Language and alphabet, TTelugu.* 

(40) Mukhalingam stone-inscription | (zxvii),—Incised on 
the 3rd pillar in the right row of the Asthanamandapa in M M. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 73rd year of Anantavarman. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

The above inscriptions contain dates from Saka 999, the 
year of Codaganga's coronation to Saka 1069. This gives 
him a reign of 70 years, which agrees with the total reign- 
period assigned by the Kendupatna plates (S. 1213) of Nara- 
sitaha II." But the inscriptions of Codaganga give 73 as 
his total reign period. The confusion is increased by the fact 
that the Kendupatna grant mentioned above gives Saka 1064 
аз the year of the coronation of Codaganga's son Кашӣгпауа 
while a Telugu inscription of Kamarnava gives the year 8. 
1070, as his 3rd regnal year. Another element of confusion 
is added by an examination of the dated records of Codaganga 
containing his regnal years, according to some of which his 
first year would fallin Saka 999, while others seem to give 
Saka 998, 997 and in one case 996. All these dates cannot 
be correct and probably there are mistakes in some of these 
figures.* Codagaüga's accession cannot be pushed further back 
than Saka 998, for we have his father’s inscription dated in 
Saka 997. As we have inscriptions dated in Codaganga's 
reign up to Saka 1069 we must conclude that his reign 
extended from Saka 998 to 1069 (c. 1076-1147 A.D.). 


t Tbid, No, 888. 

> Td, p. 15, No. 152. M, Chakravarti gives the date of this inscription as 
8. 1089. See JASB, 1909, pp. 90 ff. As «o many of the inscriptions of Codagatga use the 
Telugu language and alphabet, it is, I think untenable, to hold with Mr. B. C, Mazomdar 
that the language and script of the Сайда rulers of Orissa "were not Telugu but Tamil." 
See his OM, p. 205; note also the Dirghaai inscription of RAjarája above. 

^ JASB, Vol. LXV, рр. 229 f, V. 32. The same figure is also given by the Рип 
plates; ace ibid, Vol. XLIV, pp. 128 ff, 

* Dr. Barnett suggests ‘Perhaps tho muddle arises from a confusion of year of 

jnauguration as Унгағаја and year of Abhiteku as supreme sovereign." 
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The coronation of Kamarnava in Saka 1064 may possibly have 
been ав a regent, for in that year his father was very old, 
probably more than 80, and he may have arranged to transfer 
the active duties of kingship to his eldest son.' 

During this long reign of more than 70 years the Gangas 
reached the height of their greatness. The Kendupatna plates 
referred to above tell us that Codagatga ' exacted tribute from 
all land between the байда and the Gotama-Ganga (Godavari). * 
In his Vizagapatam grant, dated in Saka 1040, we are told that 
he ‘ first placed the fallen lord of Utkala in his kingdom in the 
eastern region and then the waning lord of Vengi in the Western 
region, and propped up their failing fortunes.” The friendship 
with the Utkala-pati, did not last long, for the Kendupatna 
plates inform us that Gangesvara (Codaganga) by * defeating the 
king of Utkala as if churning another sea..........-.---obtained 
Laksmi like kingdom, thousands of maddened elephants, tens of 
thousands of horses and gems innumerable.’ The evidence of 
the further extension of Codagatga’s arms towards the North- 
east is supplied by some other verses of the same grant, 
which refer to the destruction of the king of Mandara’s capital 
by the Ganga king and his struggles on the banks of the 
Ganges. It is not unlikely that this Mandira is to be identified 
with the Sarkar Mandaran of the 4’in-i-Akbari, whose head- 
quarters, Garh-Mandaran (now known as Bhitargarh), is about 
БО miles from the Ganges. This place was a well-known front- 
ier town from the 14th to the 16th centuries." This extension 
of the Gangas' power towards the Ganges brought them into 


ASB, 1903, р. 108. Considerable confusion prevaila about the time and 
"s А these Сайда kings. М. Chakravarti has discussed these difficulties and 
solutions, ibid, pp. 98-108. А е " Ў 
з "This ja also mentioned in the Bhubanesvar inscription of Narasiiha II (Saks 1200) ; 
‚ XIII, pp. 180 f. 
mr etg Chakrabarti in JASB, 1003, pp. 109,10. See also supra, pp. 341-49 and 
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contact with the Senas of Bengal. If the Ballala-carita of Ananda 
Bhatta is to be believed, the Senas maintained friendly relations 
with their powerful southern neighbours." In the North-west 
Codagaiga came into conflict with the kings of Turmmina. The 
Mathar inscription of Jajalladeva II (c. 1160-68 A.D.) and the 
Kharod inscription of  Ratnadeva III (с. 1181-82 A. D.) 
inform us that the Kalacuri prince Ratnadeva П (c. 1120-35 
A.D.) defeated Codaganga. In the South the extension of 
Codaganga's power to the Godavari and his conflicts with 
the Eastern Calukya kings of Vengi must have brought him into 
touch with Kulottuüga I (c. 1072-1118 A.D.), who united the 
Vengiand Cola kingdoms under one sceptre. The inscriptions 
of this king show that he penetrated in the north as far as 
Wairagarh and Cakrakofta in the C. P.' The Kalingattu 
Parani, a long Tamil poem by Jayahkondan, gives a graphic 
account of an expedition into North Kalinga conducted by 
Karunükara, the feudatory Pallava king and prime-minister of 
Kulottuiga.* Canto ХП of this poem describes a battle between 
ihe Kalinga king and Karunikara, in which the former was 
defeated. Unfortunately Jayaükondán does not mention the 
name of the Kalifga king. But as the expedition seems to have 
been undertaken some time between 1084 and 1090 A.D. the 
defeated Ganga prince must have been Codaganga (с. 1076-1147 
A.D.). It has been suggested that Kulottuüga retained his hold 
at least on a part of Kalinga till his death, about 1118 


> Kusoda Bhat(a describes Vijeyasena as Coragahga-sakhah ; eee supra, Dynastie. 
History of Bengal and Behar, p. 359. ei 

* See infra, my chapter on the Hailnyas of C.P. Also Ratuapur inscription 
Prihvideva ITI (?), EJ, Vol. I, pp. 45-52, 

* Hoaltzsch, South Indian Inseriptions, Vol, III, Part II, 1903, Madras (pp 
Vayiragarh bas been rightly identified by Hiralal with — in the 
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A.D.' Whatever may be the truth in this guess, it is certain that 
the Ganga king took full advantage of the decline of Cola power 
after Kulottuüga's death. From 1118-19 A.D., the date of one 
of his Vizagapatam grants, his authority on the Godavari 
seems to have been unchallenged. 

Codaganga's success in the domain of peace was perhaps 
greater than in war. The great temple of Jagannatha at Puri 
is a standing evidence of the artistic vigour and prosperity of 
Orissa under his reign.” His patronage of religion and charities 
is also proved by the numerous inscriptions belonging to him, 
his family and officers. Though no poem of his age has come 
down to our time, his inscriptions show that- Sanskrit and 
Telugu were well cultivated. Mr. M. Chakravarti drew attention 
to the astronomical work Bhdsvati, which according to the 
Sürya-siddhanta was composed by Satananda of Purusottama 
(Puri) in Saka 1021 (c. 1099-1100 A.D.). According to com- 
mentators, he is said to have based his calculations on the meri- 
dian of his native city." 

Codaganga had a large family and had at least one younger 
brother. One of the Mukhalingam inscriptions, records a gift 
by the wife of his younger brother in Saka 1055.* Amongst his 
wives the names of six have been preserved in inscriptions," viz., 
(1) Kastürikümodint, (2) Indirá, (3) Candralekhá, (4) Somala- 
mahadevi, (5) Laksmi-devi, and (6) Prthvi-mahàdevi. Copper- 
plates of his successors preserve the names of 4 of his sons. 


* В. Б. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 145. The Teki plates, dated in the 17th year 
(e, 1087 A.D.) of Kulottuiga I, abow that his son Vira.Coda waa governor of Veügi. The 
boundary of Veügi is given. as Mabendra (mountain) in the N. and Manneru (in the Nellore 
Dist.) in the 8, BV, Vol. VI, p. 846, Also Ancient India, p. 145. 
* JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 229 M, Vs 97-98; ibid, 1808, pp. 328.31; AO, Vol. IT, pp. 
112-49. 
* лына, 1903, p. цо М 
* MER, p. 14, No. 153, 
a Pari and Kendopatos platea of Narasithha IL, JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 220 ff. ; Vol. 
_ XLIV, pp. 128 ®, MER, p. 14, No, 146; (bid, p. 16, Nos, 910-11; ibid, p. 24, Nos, 392-93, 
p" х т” 
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Their births from the queens mentioned above may be shown in 
a tabular form as follows.* 


Kastürikamodini = Codaganga = Chandralekhá. 
=Indira 


(1) Kamfirnava 
(2) Raghava 





(3) Кајагӣја (4) Aniyankabbima. 


Codagaüga was succeeded by his son Kamarnava VII, who, 
like his father, was known as Anantavarman, sometimes also as 
Anantavarma-Madhu-Kamárnava, Kumara and possibly also as 
Јафеќуага. No copper-plates of his reign have yet been discover- 
ed. But we have the following stone-inscriptions of his reign 
at Mukhalingam and Srikurmam. 

(1) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (i).—Incised on the 
second pillar in the right row of the Asth@namandapa in 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of the reign 
of Jategvara (Kamarnaya?) іп 8. 1070, Language and alphabet, - 
Telugu.* x 

(2) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (ii).—Incised on the 
4th pillar in the left row of the Asthanamandapa in MM. It 
records the gift of а lamp in the 3rd year of Anantavarman 
(Kamürnava), in З. 1070. Language and alphabet, Telugu. — 

(3) Mukhalingam stone-insoription (iii).—Incised оп 


slab to the left of the second entrance into the central shrine of - 


the Bhimesvara temple at Mukhalingam. BG records the ift 
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а lamp in the 3rd year of Anantavarman (Kamirnava) in $. 1070. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu." 

(4) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i).—Incised on a slab 
to the right of the south entrance to the Bhogamandapa in 
the Kürrneávara temple at Srikurmam. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 4th year of Anantavarma-Madhu-Kámürnava in 
85.1071, Language and alphabet, Telugu.” 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inseripiion (ii).—Incised on a pillar 
to the left of the first entrance to the central shrine of the same 
temple as in No. 4. Tt records the gift of a lamp in the 7th 
year of Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(6)  Srikurmam stone-inscription (iii).—Incised as in No. 
4. It records the gift of a lamp in the 9th year of Anantavar- 
man in $. 107 (6 ?). Language and alphabet, Telugu.‘ 

(7) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (iv).—1t is incised on 
the same temple as Хо. З. Tt records the gift of a lamp in the 
10th year of Anantavarman in S. 1077. Language and alphabet, 
"Telugu.* 

In these records the dates of Kümürnava range from Saka 
1070 to 1077. As 1070 is referred to as his 3rd year, his date 
of accession ought to be Saka 1067. But we have seen that the 
dates of his father came down up to Saka 1069. 'The Kendu- 
patna grant gives Saka 1064 as the date of his Abhiseka. I have 
already suggested that this year probably marks his formal con- 
secration as the regent of his old father. As he is usually assigned 
a reign of 10 years, and as Saka 1077 is said to be his 10th year, 
it is likely that bis actual reign extended from Saka 1069 to 
1077 ог 1078. Kámárnava was succeeded by his half-brother 


а ` 5 - - ^ 
* MER, p. 18, No. 260.  Halteseh gives the name of the king as in No.2; bot see 
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Righava. No inscription of this king have yet been 
discovered. In the Kendupatna grant he is assigned a reign of 
15 years, As we have inscriptions of the 3rd year of his suc- 
cessor dated in Saka 1093, he probably reigned from Saka 1078 
to 1090. Raghava was succeeded by his half-brother Ananta- 
varmü Rajaraja II, also known as Rajendra.” The following 
inseriptions are known for his reign. 

(1) Makhalingam stone-inscription (i).— This Telugu in- 
scription is incised on a slab to the right of the southern entrance 
into the Asthanamandapa of the Bhimesvara temple at Mukha- 
lingam. Tt records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of Ananta- 
varman in S. 1093.* 

(2) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (ii).—This Telugu in- 
scription is incised on the right door-pillar of the entrance into 
the Asthinamandapa of MM. It is dated in S. 1097, in the 
reign of Anantavarman.* 

(3) Mukhalingam — stone-inscription (iii).—This Telugu 
inscription is incised on the 2nd pillar in the right row of the 
Asthinamandapa,in MM. It records the gift of some land by 
the Mandalika Purusottama in the 22nd year of Anantavarman, 
in 5. 1109.* 

(4) Hukhalingam stone-inscription (iv).—This Telugu in- 
seription is incised on a slab to the left of the southern entrance 
of the BhimeSvara temple at Mukhalingam. It records the gift 
of some land in the 23rd year of Anantavarman in $. 1110." 

In the above inseriptions the dates of Rajaraja II range 
from Saka 1093 to 1110, "The latter date marks his 23rd year. 


* M. Chakravarti takes the regnal years as añka years, and tries to es 
in the dates, am ie ce retire Pe Von toai 
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In the Kendupatna plates he is assigned a reign of 25 years.’ 
The Megheśvara temple-inscription of Svapneśvara gives 
us the name of  Suramá as that of one of his 
queens.” The same inscription tells us that when Rajaraja 
grew old he anointed his younger brother Aniyańkabbīma. The 
following inscriptions are known for the reign of Aniyanka- 
bhtma IT, also known as Anangabhima.* 

(1) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription.—Incised on a slab of 
stone which is now in the western wall of the courtyard of the 
temple of Ananta-Vásudeva at Bhuvanesvar in Puri district. 
It contains 36 lines of writing. The whole of the text except 
the introductory Ой om namah Siváya, is in Sanskrit verse. 
The characters are northern Nügari. Тһе first two verses praise 
the moon and the sage Gautama (Aksapáda). Tt then gives the 
genealogy and connections of one Svapnesvara as follows :— 


In the Gautama-gotra 
Rajaputra Dvaradeva, 


Müladeva In the lunar race 
Ahirama. Codaganga 
SI SPON 
Svapnesvara Surama-devi = Rüjarája Aniyatkabhima 


Verses 18-21 praise Svapnesvara as being in war, ‘a divine 
weapon of the king's of the Ganga lineage,” a man more power- 
ful than a complete army. We are next told that this person 
founded a magnificent temple of god (Siva) Meghesvara. Не 
gave a number of female attendants to the god, laid outa gar- 
den near the temple, built a tank near it, and in connection 
with the tank erected а mandapa or open hall. He also provided 


В „О wartita calo nee JASB, 1903, p. 114. According to him 1093 is 
кы in — 4 regnal year. So 1009 was bis frat Saka 114 ia given 
ая be gual gear of hia 
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wells and tanks on roads and in towns, lights in temples, 
cloisters for the study of the Vedas ; and to pious Brahmans he 
gave Brahmapura which was superintended by the Saiva teacher 
Visnu. By the latter's orders this poem was composed by 
Udayana. It was written by Candradhavala and incised by 
Sütradhüra Sivakara.' 

(2) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription (i).—Incised on the south 
jamb of the porch of the great temple of Krttivasa at Bhuva- 
nesvar. Itis dated in Saka 1114 (A.D. 1193) in the 4th 
year of Aniyaükabhrma.* 

(3) Bhuvanesvar stone-inseription (ii).—Incised and dated 
as No. 2 above." 

In the Kendupatna plates Aniyankadeva is said to have ruled 
for 10 years. "The lower limit of his reign is fixed by the Saka 
year 1128, the 11th year of his suecessor.' The CateSvara 
stone-inscription of Anangabhima III gives us the name of 


dvijendra Govinda as one of his ministers, Anaügabhima was 
succeeded by Anantavarma Rajaraja ПІ, his som through his 


queen, the pattamahisit Bhagalla-devi. The only record 
known for his reign is his Srikurmam stone-inseription. This 
is incised on a slab to the left of the south entrance to the 
Bhoga-mandapa in the KirmeSvara temple at Srikurmam, and 


records the gift of a lamp in the 11th year of Anantavarman in 
Saka 1128. Its language and alphabet are Telugu.’ The _ 


` It was first edited by Prinsep in JASB, Vol. VI, pp. 278-88, plate XVIL ` 
Vasu edited it, ibid, 1897, Vol. LXVI, pp. 11-03. Finally edited by Kielborn, £I, 
SE у edi ° 
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Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 17 years. The only 
important incident during his reign appears to have been the 
first Muslim attack on Orissa. The JZabagüt-i-Násiri tells us 
that when Mubammad-i-Bhakht-yar led his troops towards 
the mountains of Kümrüd and Tibet, he had dispatched the two 
Khalj Amirs Muhammad-i-Sheran and his brother Ahmad-i- 
Sheran, ** with a portion of bis forces towards Lakhan-or and 
Jàj-nagar.' * According to Raverty this expedition took place 
towards the close of 60) A.H., or about 1205 A.D." We 
are told that when the news of the death of Mubammad-i- 
Bakht-yar reached Mubammad-i-Sheran ** he came back from 
that quarter and returned again to Diw-kot.'" The expedition 
therefore terminated in 602 А.Н. 

Rajaraja III was succeeded by  Ansügabhima ПТ, his 
son by the Calukya mahisi Mankupa-devi, The following in- 
scriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Cátesrara stone-inscription.—Tbis is on a stone slab in 
the temple of (Siva) Cátesvara at Kisanpur village, in the 
Padmapur Pargana of the district of Cuttack. The temple is I 
about 12 miles North-Bast from Cuttack. The inscription , 
of 25 lines opens with Om namah Sivaya and verses in praise 
‘of the Ocean, the abode of Visnu and the birthplace of the 

J Moon, who adorns the crest of Mahüdeva. It then traces the 
- . genealogy of the Ganga rulers from Codagaüga to Anangabhima. 








E » As no inscriptions with regaal years have been found forthe next 3 rulers, it is 
difficult to find hia last year. М. Cbakravarti took bis 11th yearin бада 1028 a» an añke 
d so fixed ороо Sake 1120 аа bia Grat year. By taking the reign-periode of the 3 
of BAjarija ‘TIT aa given in the Kendupatna plates aa aka years and calculs- 
bac ‘from 1900.01 Seka, tbe firat year of Narasihha II, be finds Sak» 1133 
fits in with the 17th (айдо) year, i.e., tbo 1th regnal year of Кајагаја HI; 7488, | 
, p. 117. 

TN, Vol. 1, 
n Forth 








n dug 


= 





р. 573, Orissa was known to Muslim bistorians vader the osma of y 
boun ries of J&jasgar, see TN, Vol. 1, p. 587, fa. 4. . 
Е аер I * š 
25 V: 


the Puri plates the nome is 
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We are next told that this last king had a Saciva named Vignu 
who united the empire of 'rikalinga. He defeated a Yavandva- 
ni-rindu (lines 14-15) and the T'umimnana-prthvipati (line 15) and 
trampled on the heads of the enemies of the Utkala-pati. The 
immediate object of the inscription is to record that this Visnu 
erected a temple for the god Siva. ' 

(2) Bhuvanesvar inseription.—A Sanskrit — inseription, 
dated in the 4th-year after abhiseka. This is No. 3 on the 
south jamb of the porch of the great temple at Bhuvanesvar.* 

The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 34 years." 
According to the Madla-Panji, he was one of the most powerful 
princes of the family. Weare told by this chronicle that he 
built or finished the temple of Jagannitha at Puri, surveyed the 
whole kingdom and made numerous grants. Excepting his 
liberality, which seems to be supported by the Kendupatna 
plates, none of these statements are corroborated by epigraphic 
evidence. It is however likely that the great temple of Jagan- 
nātha and the buildings connected with the shrine may have 
been actually finished during his reign. As to his military 
achievements, the Cátesvara inscription shows that he waged suc- 
cessful wars against his Kalacuri neighbours of Chhattisgarh. 
It was probably after his victory over the rulers of Tummana 
that he gave his sister Candrika in marriage to the Haibaya king 
Paramardi. The reference in the same inscription to his 
fight with a Yavana ruler is obscure. But the authenticity 
of the struggle is established by the Bhuvanesvar inscription 
of Narasithha II, which also refers to Anangabhima’s victory 


+ + Editedby N. Vasu, JASB, 1898, Vol, LXVII, pp. 317-27. Firat noticed in the 
Viécakoga, Vol. VI, p. 229. 
` Aa pr ы g Pe м. Chak 
7455; 3008, — 

Calculsting x» indicated in fn. 1, p. 477 9 
Lg see an Sako 1139.00, which gives biu. 
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over a Ja(Ya)vana enemy. It probably contains а hint of 
his conflict with the Khalj Ghiyath ud-Din 'Iwaz, the fourth 
Bengal ruler, We are told by the Zabaqat-i-Nàsiri that “ the 
parts around the state Lakhanavati, such as Jaj-nagar, the 
countries of Bang, Kámrüd, and Тігінші, all sent tribute to him." * 
It is possible that this invasion took place after the accession of 
“ууа, с. 608 A. H., and before the invasion of Bengal by 
Iltutmish in 622 A. H., i. e., between 1211 and 1224 A.D.? 

Anaügabhtma ПІ was succeeded by Narasinha I,' his son 
by his queen Kastüra-devi. "The following inscriptions are 
known for his reign : 

(D  Srikurmam slone-inscription.—]It is incised * on the 
14th pillar in the Térucuttamandapa, east, north, west, and south 
faces." It records the gift of some land by a feudatory of Pratap- 
vira-Narasirnha-deva, sonof байра Anaügabhima in Saka 1172. 
The language is Sanskrit, the alphabet Telugu * 

(2) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription.—It was discovered 
while digging the foundation of a monastery near the Gauri- 
Kedar temple at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. It is incised on a 
stone, on the top of which is figured ‘a beautiful image of 
Ganesa.' It is bilingual inscription in * Bengali’ and Tamil 
characters, the one being a translation of the other. "The ‘Ben- 
gali' portion contains 30 lines and the Tamil portion 29. The 
language of the ‘Bengali’ portion of the inscription is Oria. The 
inscription seems to record the gift of some land by Vira-Nara- 
sithha to Taparaja Mah&muni, the head of the Siddhesvara-matha 
on ‘Sunday, the 7th lunar mansion of the Black fortnight 
in the month of Karika in the 11th year of the donor." 

' qid, p. ABL, V. 3. 

* TN, Vol. I, pp. $87.88; JASH, 1003, pp. 119-20, 

* JASB, 1903, pp. 119-20. 

* Sometimes written Nrsithha. Ho was aleo known a» Víra-Narasiiiba sod Pra- 
{apa-Vira-Narasishba. 

* MER, р. 20, No, 307. 

* Edited by Ganaphti Birkar J4SB, LOM, pp, 41-45, According to the editor 
the date corresponds to 1263 A. D 
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The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 33 years.’ 
They give him credit for having reached the Ganges after having 
^ defeated the Yavanas of Баһ and Varendrt.* This is supported 
"i by the following extracts from the Tabaqat-i.Nasiri : 
“Tn the year 641 H., the Rie of Jaj-nagar commenced mol- 
p esting the Lakhanavat! territory; and in the month of Shawál _ 
641 H., Malik Tughril Tuzhàn Khan marcheditowards the Jaj- — 
gar country, and this servant of í the state accompanied himon that —— 
holy expedition. On reaching Katāsin, which was the boun- 
dary of Jaj-nagar (on the side of Lakhanavati) on Saturday, 
the 6th of the month of Zi-Qa'dah, 641 H., Malik Tughril-i- 
"Тоза made his troops mount, and an engagement commenced. 
The holy warriors of Islam passed over two ditches. and the 
Hindu infidels took to flight. So far as they continued in the 
author's sight, except the fodder which was before their elephants, 
nothing fell into the hands of the footmen of the army of Islam. 
When the engagement had been kept up until mid-day, the 
footmen of the Musalmin army,—every one of them returned ` 
(to the camp ) to eat their food and the Hindus in another direc- 
tion, stole through the cane jangal, and took five elephants, 
and about 200 foot and 50 horsemen came upon the rear ofa por- 
tion of the Musalman army. The Muhammadans sustained an 
MERO and a great — of — holy warriors attained 








as di ihe same year — (642 H.), * Rae of ror 
in order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which 
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his face towards the Lakhapavati territory, on Tuesday, the 
I3th of the month of Shawal, 642 H. the army of the infidels of 
Jüj-nagar, consisting of elephants, and püyiks (footmen) in great 
numbers, arrived opposite Lakhanavati. Malik Toghril-i-Tughan 
Khün came out of the city to confront them. The infidel host, 
on coming beyond the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, first 
took Lakhan-or; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Karim ud-Din, Làghri, 
who was the feudatory of Lakhan-or, with a body of Musal- 
mins, they made martyrs of and, after that, appeared before 
the gate of Lakhapavatt. The second day after that, swift 
messengers arrived from above (the Do-àbah and Awadh, etc.) and 
gave information respecting the army of Islàm that it was near 
at hand. Panic now took possession of the infidels, and they 
decamped."'' ! 
. 


* . . 

** After he (Malik Ikhtiy&r ud-Din, Yiz-Bak-i-Tughril 
Khan) went to that part of the territory (Lakhnnavati) hostility 
arose between him and the Rae of JAj-nagar. The leader of the 
forces of Jàj-nagar was a person, by name, Sában-tar (Siwan- 
tara?),' the son-in-law of the Rie, who, during the time of 
Malik ‘Izzud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughin Khan, had advanced to the 
bank of the river of Lakhanavati, and having shown the great- 
est audacity, had driven the Musalman forces as far as the gate 
(of the city) of Lakhanavatt. In Malik Tughril Khàn-i-Yüz- 
Bak's time, judging from the past, he (the Jaj-nagar leader) 
manifested great boldness, and fought, and was defeated. Again 
another time, Malik Tughril Khan-i-Yaz-Bak fought an engage- 
ment with the Ràe of Jàj-nagar, and again came out vietori- 


"n 


ous 

M . Ар ‹ 188-40, 

* Rab — TN, Vol. II, 768, fo. 10; also JASB, 1909, р. 124. 

3 TN. Vol. I, pp. 702-063. Naraahhha's conflicts with the Muslima (Hemmira, 
Yarana, Seka) are also referred to in tbe Ekdeals of Vidyüdbara, а — — 
which was composed in his reign; see JASB, 1903, p. 124. See also E X Bomba; y 
а! һу K. P. Trivedi, Introduction, pp. xxxili-xxxvii ; text, pp. 202, 


Sanskrit Series, Ed. 
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The above quotations bear eloquent testimony to the mili- 
tary success of Narasitnha against the Muslim rulers of 
Bengal. The Kendupatna plates reveal the interesting fact 
that his queen Sitüdevi was the daughter of the Paramira king 
of Malava.' But the achievement whichh as immortalised his 
name was neither his victory over the Muslims nor his matri- 
monial alliance with the Mālava king, but his construction of 
° the great Black Pagoda at Konirak.* All the copper-plates of 

his successors agree in ascribing to him the erection of the Sun- 
temple at Koni-kona,” which place subsequently came to be 
known as Konarka or Konárak. 
Narasiüiha I was succeeded by Bhanudeva I or Vīra- 
Bhanudeva, his son by the queen Sitadevl. The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign: 
e (1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i).—Incised on the 42nd 
pillar in the Tirucuttumandapa in the Kürmesvara temple at 
А Srikurmam. It records а gift оѓ some land by a minister of 
Bháünudeva in Saka 1103. Language, Sanskrit.' 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii).—Incised on the 44th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No.1. It records the gift of a 
lamp by a minister of Vira-Bhünudeva in Saka 1197. Language, 
Sanskrit. * 

The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 18 years." 
The only interesting information about his reign isthe statement 
of the Bhuvanesvar inscription which will be next described, 


te 


1 "The name was wrongly read by the editor as Milacandra, but wee Kielborn, Ef, — 
Vel. V, p. 68, No. 367. This king of Málava, was probably one of the following : Devapala —— 
(с. 1218-86 A. D.), Jaitogi (с. 193948 A. D. ), Jayavarman П (c. A. D. даай 
Jagasithha III (с, 1969 A. D.). B 
“ * AO, Vol. TI, pp. 145-03. — aum. 1 
* JASB, Nol. LXV, pp. 229 M., Va, 85-86, : 
* MER, p. 22, No, 351. 
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that his father's sister Candrik&' constructed at Ekümra (mod. 
Bhuvanesvar) in the Utkala-Visaya, a temple of Visnu “ when 
there had elapsed from the (epoch of the) Saka king, years 
measured by the dimensions ''sky (0), sky (0), snake-king's 
tongues (2), moon (1) [i.e., 1200], when Narasimba-deva's son 
king Bhánu had long been reigning over this land." * 

Bhànudeva was succeeded by Narasirnha IL,” his son by the 
Calukya queen Jakalla-devt. The following records are known 
for his reign : — 

(1) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscriplion.—'This has (ог many 
years * been standing in the hall of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
London.’ Nothing definitely is known as to its provenance; but 
its contents show that it was brought from Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa. It contains 17 lines incised оп a slab of stone. It is 
* imperfect, containing only the first block of the record." The 
record opens with a verse in praise of Sambhu (Siva) and then 
introduces the names of the following Ganga rulers : 

Codagahga 


His descendant 
Anaülk(g)abhima ПІ 





l 
Naradifig(thb)a I Candriki=Paramardin or 
Paramidi 
Bhanu(deva) I Haibays prince. 
Narasimha П 


! Described as GitajAa-laya.tala-narttana-kald-kausalya -lil-dlaya ; EI, Vol. ХШ, p. 
, V. 19. 

m aoe Barnott took the date to be 1100. But ' snakes being dvijihoa,’ Sten Konow 
took phanindra-rasand to mean +Q As the inscription distinctly says that the temple was 
constructed when Bhánu * had long been reigning over this land,’ it is certain that the event 
fell in the faut yoara of Bhinadeya. According to М. Chakravarti’s calenlation, the first 
yesr of Narasimha 11 was 1200-01 Saka. It seems therefore согіаіо that the temple was 
constructed in the lust year of Dhánu, and the inscription waa written and the temple 
dedicated in the beginning of the reign of Narasichba If. See ЕТ, Vol. XOT, pp. 150.52, 
Y. 10; ibid, fo, 1, on p. 151 and JASB, 1908, p. 19. A 

э Sometimes written Nrwihha. He waa also known as Anantavarman-Pratápa-vira- 
Narasithha, Vira-Narasiiha, Vira-Narasibba-ráuta and  Anantavarman Pratápa.vira- 


© Narasibha. 


pr 
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^ ad Paramardi, we are told, ‘fell in battle against the enemies oi 


Nrsimibadeva ' (Narasimha I1), The proper object of the 
inscription is to record that Candrika, as mentioned above, built 
а Vaisnava temple at Ekimra in Utkala-Visaya in Saka 1200, in 
the reign of Bhánu I. She appears to have visited the temple 
and offered worship to Baladeva, Krsna, nnd Subbadra early in 
* the reign of Narasithha II. * The dedicatory inscription was 
^ written by the poet Umüpati.* 
2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i).—Incised on the 44th 
s pillar in the Tirucultumandapa in the Kürmesvara temple at 
Srikurmam. It records the giftof some land by a military officer 
in S. 1201, in the 3rd year of Pratàpa-vira-Narasirha, 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 
(3) Srikwrmam stone-inscription (ii).—Incised on a slab to 
° the right of the north gate of the same temple as No. 2. It is 
dated in the 7th year of Vira-Narasimha, in 8. 1204. Тһе record 
is damaged. Language and alphabet, Telugu. * 
(4) Srikurmam stone-inseription (iii).—Incised on the 10th 
: pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift 
of a lamp in the 14th year of Vira-Narasimha, in З. 1211. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.’ = 
(5) Srikurmam | stone-inscription (iv).—Incised on the Ist = 
pillar from the left in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records |  — 
tbe gift of some gold bya minister in the 14th year of Vīra- 


Narasimba, in 8. 1212. Language and alphabet are desoribed 
as Sanskrit and Telugu.” 


.* 





= 


* Bdited by Dr. L. D. Barnett, ЕГ, V. 
ы ТЮШЕ ТЫЗ 
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(6) Srikurmam stone-inacription (v).—Incised on the 32nd ` 
pillar in the same maadapa as No. 2. It mentions Cikati, 
and records the gift of a lamp in the 15th year of Pratipa-vira- 
Narasithba. Language and alphabet, Telugu.' 

(7) Srikurmam stone-inscription (vi).—Incised on the 12th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 17th year of Pratápa-vIra-Narasiraha, in 8. 1214. " 
Language and alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu.” ^ 

(8) Srikurmam stone-inscription (vii).— Incised on the 45th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift of a 
lamp by an inhabitant of Nagara” in the 18th year of Vira-Nara- 
siha, in 8, 1215, Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(0) Kendupatna grant.—This was found in a stone box 
19 or 20 ft. under the earth, buried in a heap of broken stones, 
in the village of Kendupatna, in the Kendrapada subdivision of 
Cuttack district. Tt contains 209 lines, incised on 7 plates. 

The ring which holds the plates has the usual seal of the - 
Gangas with the figure of a bull. In the introductory portion 
it traces their genealogy from Visnu through the Moon and 
Gangeya to Narasimha IL. It records a grant of -50 Vatikas 
of land to Kumara Mahapatra Bhimadeva Sarman by king 
Vira-Narasithha in his 21st айка year in Saka 1217 (A.D. 1296) 
(for 1218), when he was on a conquering expedition on the x 
i banks of the Ganges." 
TAAG Srikurmam | stone-inscription (oiii).—Incised оп the 
— 98r pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift 


( á of some gold and cows by the minister Garuda-nár&yana-deva in 
r ч И А -~ 
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the 23rd year of Vira-Narasimha, in 5. 1219. Language and 
alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu,’ 

(11) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ix).—Incised on the 
47th pillar in. the same mandapa as No. У. It records the 
gift of some land in the 33rd year" of Vira-Narasimha. Lan- 
guage and alphabet, Telugu.” 

(12) Srikurmam stone-inscription (x).—Incised on the same 
pillar as No. 6. It records the gift of some land in the 33rd 
year of Anantavarma-Pratapa-vira-Narasimha in 8. 1227. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(13) Srikurmam stone-inscr:ption (zi).—Incised on the 9th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gilt of 
two cámaras in the 34th year of Vira-Narasimha. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu 

According to the Puri plates of Narasimha IV, Narasimha 
IL reigned for 34 years. ' Nothing important is known about 
the political incidents of his reign. He was succeeded by 
Bhanudeva II," his son by the queen Codadevi. The following 
two inscriptions are known for his reign. 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i).—Incised on the 29th 
pillar in the Tirucuttumandapa of the temple of Kürmesvara at 
Srikurmam. It contains 49 lines of Sanskrit prose in Telugu 
script. It records some gifts by the (Eastern) Calukya 


' MER, р. 21, No. 323. 
* According to M. Cbakravarti, айда year; see JASB, 1903, pp. 125 ff. 
` MER, p. 22, No. 362. 

* [bid, p. 19, No. 273. 


papil of &nandatirtha, set up images of Rama, Sit, and Lakstmaga. This person in 
sesetionel ip fenoripions os: 880, 987, and MD. dated in — and 


* bid, No. 993. Inweription No. 201 records tat im Suku 1215 Narabaritirtha, a 
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Jagannütha, or Viśvanātha in his 2rd year, in the reign of (his 
overlord) Vira-Bánudeva [sic !] dated in Saka 1231.) 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii).—Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same maydapa as No. 1. It records the gift of a 
lamp by a military officer of Virádhivira-Bánudeva [sic ! | 
Saka 1243. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 

The Puri plates assign him a reign of 24 years. The 
same inscription describes a war between him and a Muslim 
prince named Gayasadina, who has been identified with Ghiyath- 
ud-Din Tughluq. The following account from Ziyà ud-Din 
Barani seems to corroborate the statement of the inscription : 

** The prince (Ulugh Khan) then marched towards Jàj- 
nagar, and there took forty elephants with which he returned to 
Tilang. These he sent on to his father." * 

Barant tells us that this expedition took place shortly 
after the capture of Arangal in 1323 A.D." The omission of 
Jajnagar from the list of countries under Muhammad Tughluq 
given by Вагапї shows that the Muslims did not succeed in 
making any permanent impression on the territory of the 
Gahgas. Inscription No. 1 mentioned above shows that the 
descendants of the Eastern Calukyas of Vengi were feudatories 
of Bhanudeva II. 1 

Bhanudeva II was succeeded by Narasimha III," his son 
by the queen Laksmi-devi. The following records are known 
for his reign : 









A MER, р. 21, No. 332. reo by Hultesch, BT, Vol. V, pp. 85-36. 
> MER, p. 20, No. 302; for detaila see JASB, 1903, pp. 190.91. В, С. 
Mazumdar in OM, 301 f., аа account of < new grant of Bhioudera dated 
in Saka 1294 (A.D. 1312). Th is incised on 6 plates and is going to be edited by N. Bose 
and V. Misra, 
'$ M. Qhakravarti takes the last year of Norasivihe II (Sahn 1027.25) as bis ürwt 
и кырыбы 1940.50) as his last year: wee 
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(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription Ci).—Incised on the 33rd 
pillar in the Tirucuttumandapa in the Kürmesvara temple 
at Srikurmam. It records a gift of some gold for offerings in 
the 7th year of Prat&pa-viridhivira-Narasimaha. Language and 
alphabet, 'Pelugu.* 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii).—Itis incised on the 
27th pillar in the same mandapa аз No. 1. It records the gift 
of a lamp and gold in the 4th year of Pratàpa-vira-Narasimha 
in 8. 1259. Language and alphabet are described as Sanskrit 
nnd Hindi.* 

(3) Srikurmam  stone-inscription (iii).—This Telugu in- 
seription is incised on the 19th pillar in the same mandapa as 
No. 1. It records the gift of a lamp in the 7th year of 
Pratüpa-vira-Narasimha.* 

(4) Srikurmam stone-inscriplion (iv).—Incised on the 
39th pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the 
* gift of an image holding a lamp by Kommi-devi for the benefit 
of her daughter, Sitadeyi, and a gift of gold by Gangamahidevi.’ 
Language, Sanskrit.’ 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscription (v).—Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. Tt records a gift of gold 
in the 18th year of Pratapa-vira-Narasimha, in S. 1263. Lan- 
guage and alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu." ` 

(6) Srikurmam  stone-inscription (vi).—Incised on the 
14th pillar in the same mandapa as above. It records the ‘ gift 
of an image carrying a lamp and of ornaments by Gaügamaha- 
devi for the merit of Prat pic TH Наалыш in Saka 12 
Language and alphabet asin No. 5.° 







` 
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(7) Srikurmam stone-inscription (vii) —Incised on the 46th 
pillar in the same mandapa. Tt mentions Cikati and records the 
gift of some land in the 22nd year of Pratüpa-vira-Narasiraha in 
$. 1267. Language and alphabet "Telugu." 

(8)  Srikurmam stone-inscriplion (riiij.—Incised as No. 
4. It records that Gangamahidevi, queen of Narasimha, pro- 
vided for the blowing of a conch in $. 1267. Language 
Sanskrit.” 

(9) Srikurmam stonc-inscription (iz).—Incised on the 21st 
pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp in the 
23rd year of Pratàpa-vira-Narasirüha in 8. 1267. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu." 

(10) Srikurmam stone-inscription (x).—Incised оп the 
14th pillar in the same mandapa. Tt records the ‘gift of orna- 
ments, ete., by Gaügamba, the wife of king Nrsimha in Saka 
1271.' Language and alphabet as in No. 5." 

(11) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ri).—Inscribed as No. 
10. It records some gifts for offerings by Kommi-devamma in 
the 28th year of Viradivira-Narasithha in 5. 1271. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu." 

(12) Srikurmam stone-inscriplion (rii).— Inscribed on the 
39th pillar іп thesame mandapa. It‘ records that Gangideyi 
and Sitidevi appointed one dancing-master and two dancing- 
girls.’ Language and alphabet, Telugu." 

— (103) Srikurmam stone-inscription (xiii).—Inscribed on the 
45th pillar in the same mandapa. Tt records the gift of a lamp 
by а merchant in the 29th year of Virüdivira-Narasiiiha in S. 


1972. Language and alphabet,as in No. 5. 


* Ibid, p. 92, No. 368. 
+ qoid, p. 22, No. i 
, No. 319, I 
. Heyn ultzsch read tho date as 19004; but see J4SB, 1009, p. 181. 
* MER, р. 20, No, 810. Ñ 

ТЫЗ, p. 91, No. 348. 
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According to the Puri plates Narasitaha TIT ruled for 24 
years! Nothing definite is known about the political incidents 
of this reign. Не appears to have had at least З queens. The 
inscriptions mentioned above give us the following names: (i) 
Gangá-devi, Gangamba, or Gaügambikü, (ii) Kommi-devi or 
Kommi-devamma of inscriptions Nos. 4 and 11, possibly 
another queen. The Puri plates name as 3rd queen (iii) Kamala- 
devi, the mother of his successor Bhanudeva III.* 

Only three inscriptions of Bhinudeva III have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i).—Incised on the 19th 
pillar in the same mandapa as above. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 3rd year of Pratüpa-vira-Bánudeva sie[! ] in S. 
1276. Language and alpbabet, Telugu.” 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii).—Incised on the 24 
pillar in the same mandapa. It * records that the king ga 
images of Vira-Narasitnhadeva and of Gangambika, which | 
holding lamps, and some land, in Erada-Visaga,' in the 3rd year 
of Vira-Bhinudeva, in 8. 1275. Language, Sanskrit.* : 

(3) Srikurmam stone-inseription (iii).—Incised on the 88га ` 
pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp by an 
inhabitant of Kodüru, in the 3rd year of Vira-Bànudeva [sic!] 
in З. 1275. Language and alphabet, Telugu." Y 4 

The Puri plates assign to Bhánudeva ПІ a reign of 26 
years. Several foreign invasions seem to have taken place 
during his reign. In c. 1353 A.D., Shams ud-Din Ilyas М 






1 This does not agree with the inscriptions mentioned above, which give bim 
years, М. Chatravarti, following bis usual argumenta, places bim between Saka А 
anil 1974-75 ; see JASB, 1903, p. 133. 
With the titles of Vira and Pral&ps-vira. 
MER. p. 20, No, 915. —— 
„р. 21, No. 
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the Sultàn of Bengal, is reported to have invaded Jij-nagar and 
there to have taken many elephants and much plunder. The 
chronicle of the Portuguese writer Fernao Nuniz (e. 1535-37 
A.D.) records a tradition that Bukka I of Vijayanagara (e. 1343- 
79 A.D.) * took the kingdom of Orya, which is very great." * 
But the most important invasion during Bhànudeva's reign was 
that undertaken by the Delhi Sultan Firüz Shah, c. 1360 A.D.’ 
The following interesting account of Jajuagar and this expedition 
is supplied by the T'a'rikh-i-Firüzshahi of Shams-i-Siráj. 

“The Sultàn left his baggage at Karra and proceeding from 
thence he hastened to Jájnagar which place he reached by making 
successive marches through Bihar. The country of Jajnagar was 
very prosperous and happy. The author's father who was in the 
royal suite, informed the writer that it was in a very flourishing 
state, and the abundance of corn and fruit supplied all the 
wants of the army and animals, co that they recovered from the 
hardship of the campaign. Sultan Firüz rested at Banfirasi,* 
an ancient residence of the arrogant Rais. At that time the 
Rat of Jajnagar by name Adaya, had deemed it expedient to 


Y CHI, Vol. HI, p. 263, 
з Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar), London, 1900, pp. 29, 201 and 300, 
* The Muslim historian gives the date of the expedition аа 760-62 H. See TN, Vol 


‚рр. 591.92, fn. 4. 
ы PP, This” is probably the same as the Wardnari-kajake ог Váránám-kataka 


of the Puri grants. See JASB, 1595, p. 149, plate VI, obverse, lines 11-12; 
p. 151, plate VI, obverse, lino 4. Some have identified it with the present Cuttack, Both 
Buda'ünI and Firishta say that Firüz crossed the river Mabanadi ( oti - ce" ) 
before he reached this city. According to Firiahts (see Briggs’ Translation, Vol. Т, 452) 
(Banaras (Uo ) and Dodi'ünl (Bibliotheca Indica, 1868, Vol. 1, p. 247: (gb 
Bonares was the capital of the Prince of Jajuagar; but the TN, in the Girst ball of tbe 13th 
' century, gives the name of the capital of 'JAj-nagar" as Umurden( wy! ) or Armardan 
{ (ers! ). See Vol. II, p. 763; Vol. I, p. 588 fs. These may have been capitala of 
Н the айда kings in Orisa. Their chief capita! was doubtless Kalifganagara (mod. 
Mukhalingam), Noto the difference of spelling Banáras! and Barloasi which Га also 

k to Sanskrit records. 
- 577 "Tbe name is given in tbe Text (Bibliotheca Indica, 1888, р. 164, as Ádisar, Udiear, 
A ddaya (7991 - 433] ). “There ia no doubt that Dbioodeva TIT was the 


a аву 
px Ad I cannot suggest bow this name can be connected with him, 
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quit Baránasi,' and to take up his residence elsewhere, so Sultàn 
Firüz oceupied his place. The writer has been informed that 
there were two forts in Barüánasi each populated by a large 
number of people. The Rais were Brahmans, and it was held 
to be a religious duty that every one who succeeded to the title of 
the Rai at Jajnagar should add something to these forts. They 
had thus grown very large. 

* The cowardly Rai of Jüjnagar, when he heard of the 
approach of the Sultàn's army, embarked on board a boat in 
great alarm, and took refuge in the water.* All his country 
was thrown into confusion—some of the inhabitants were made 
prisoners, others fled to the hills. Their horses (burda) and. 
cattle became the spoil of the army. Those who accompanied 
the Sultan relate that the numbers of animals of every kind 
were so great that no one cared to take them. Two jitals was 
the price of a horse (burda); as for cattle, no one would buy, 
them. Sheep were found in such countless numbers, that ato 
every halt great numbers were slaughtered. If any were not | 
required, they were left behind, because a plentiful supply was 
sure to be found at the next stage. The author has mentioned ` 
these matters to show the prosperity of the country. He has e 
further been informed that the inhabitants had spacious houses ЧУ” 
and fine gardens, they had even gardens and walks within 
their houses, and fruit trees, flowers, etc., were culti 
therein. 

* . * . 


the Rai of Jájnagar, who had fled to an island in the 
having let loose a fierce elephant to occupy the | atte ion 
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alive, but failed. Ву the Sultan's orders he was 
and the Sultan with bis army entered the fort.’ 
. . . 


then slain, 


** After the hunt was over, the Sultán directed his attention 
to the Rat of Jajnagar, and entering the palace where he dwelt 
he found many fine buildings. Tt is reporled that inside the 
Rái's fort there was a stone idol which the infidels called Jagan- 
nāth, and to which they paid their devotions. Sultan Ftrüz in 
emulation of Mahmüd Subuk-tigin, having rooted up the idol, 
carried it away to Delhi, where he subsequently had it placed 
in an ignominious position. The Sultan then resolved upon pur- 
suing the Rai into his island; but the Rai sent some of his 
Brahmans (patar) to wait upon the Sultàn. As Sultans consult 
with their clear-sighted ministers, so do rais, rünas, and zamin- 
dars take counsel with their mahtas on matters of war. In the 
country of Jajnagar the mahtas are called pdtars, and the Rat 
of Jajnagar had twenty patars, otherwise called mahtas, under 
whose advice he conducted the affairs of his State. In great 
fear, the Raf sent five of these pdtars to wait on the Sultan, and 
make his submission, they represented, with much respect, that 
the Rai had long been a dependant and subject of the Sultan, 
and they desired to ascertain the Sultán's intentions. 

“ When the Sultan had heard what they had to say, he 
replied that his intentions had been friendly. He had received 
certain information that elephants were as numerous as sheep in 
the jangal round the Rai's dwelling, and he had proceeded thither 
for the purpose of hunting. When he approached the RAI fled 
in alarm, and took refuge in his islands. What was the cause 
of this flight? After explanations the Rai sent twenty mighty 
elephants as an offering, and agreed to furnish certain elephants 
yearly in payment of revenue. The Sultàn then sent robes and 
insignia by the mahtas to the Rài, he granted robes to them also, 
and then returned home. After this the Sultan started om his 


` Hore follows an account of the Sulj4n's elephant hunt in a neighbouring jangal. 
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return, taking with him, from the two countries of Lakhnauti 
and Jajnagar seventy-three elephants, having stayed two years 
and seven months in those territories.""' 

One of the factors that helped to save Orissa from spoliation 
in the hands of the Turks for such a long time is brought out 
by the account of the retreat of Sultan Firüz Shah. We are 
told by Shams-i-Siraj that on his way home the Sultàn lost his 
way and that for six months ''the army ascended mountain 
after mountain, and passed through jangals and hills until they 
were quite in despair and utterly worn out with the fatigues of 
the march. No road was to be found, nor any grain. Provi- 
sions became very scarce, and the army was reduced to the verge 
of destruction.'' * 

The account of Jajnagar quoted above bears tesimony to the 
wealth and prosperity of Orissa under the reign of Bbhünudeva 
IH. In spite of the claims of the Muslim historian, the 
invasion of Firüz does not seem to have been anything but a 
plundering raid. There is at least no foundation for the state- 
ment that the Jajnagar Rai ‘had long been a dependant and 
subject of the Sultan." The fact that the Sultan was satisfied 
with only 20 elephants after his costly expedition may be accept- 
ed as an indication of his failure to achieve any permanent 
success. As the Sultan represented it, it was intended and it 
probably ended merely in an elephant-hunt. 


* Elliot, Vol. IIT, pp. 319-15. The CHI, Vol. III, р, 178. ways that the king of 
Jàjnagar ‘took ship for port in the coast of Telingüna' and that Firüz reached Puri, occupied. 
the Raja's palace and sent the great idol to Delhi. These statements are not supported 
by Shamsi-Sirj. Firisbta sod Budá'üni however state that the Raja fled towards 
Teling&nah. But these are very late. The idol of Jagann&tha may have belonged to the 
Private chapel of king's palace at Banlrast. 

* Ibid, p. 315; see on this point my * Notes on Was,’ JL, Vol. XIV, 1927, pp. 15-16, 
Apparently the Sulthn on his return journey tried a shorter route following the Mabenadi 
valley. Sbama-i-Sirbj tella ux that be proceeded ‘along the banks of a river like the Jihün.' 
Elliot, Vol. ITI, p. 316. According to Firista, Firüs “ on his way was met by the Raja of 
Beerbhoom, who presented him with 87 elephants aod other valuable presenta in conaider- 
ation of his not ravaging his territories.""—Brigge’ Trans., Vol. T, p. 453. 
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Bhünudeva III was succeeded by Narasirhha ТУ! his son 
by the queen Hiri-devi, of the Calukya family. 


The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign : 


(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i).—Incised on the 26th 
pillar in the Tirucuttumandapa in the Kürmesvara temple at Sri- 
kurmam. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of 
Vira-Narasirhha in S. 1301. Language and alphabet аге de- 
seribed as Sanskrit and Telugu. 


(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii),—Incised on the 27th 
pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of an image 
holding a lamp in the 4th year of Vira-Narasitnha in 8. 1302. 
Language and alphabet as in No. 1.* 


(3) Puri grant (i).—This was found ‘in the Math Tirmali 
opposite to the northern gate of the temple of Jagannath ' at 
Puri. Тһе record is incised on 7 plates. “ With the exception 
of the first and last plates the other plates are covered with 
writing on both sides and contain 24 lines on each side. They 
have ring-holes in the middle of the left side, but the ring is 
* not forthcoming." The grant opens with Om namah Sivdya. In 
its introductory portion the genealogy of the Gadgas is traced 
from Visnu, as in No. 9 of Narasirhhadeva II. Only the 
names from Bhànudeva II to Narasimhadeva IV are new in 
this document. It records the grant by the last prince of 
the village of Kimnari-grüma* in the Üttara-Khamda Kalabho, 
worth 900 madhas of gold, to Mahapátra Naraharidása. The 
grant is dated in the 8th айа year of the donor, in Saka 


+ Sometimes written Nrsimba; both the forms are found in the same grant; JASB, 
1805, p. 147, line 12 from the bottom; line 4 fram the bottom on p. 145 and line 9 on 
p. 149 from the top, He also bore the title of Vira. In bis grant he is called Carurdaáa- 
bhuoanddhipati. 

* MER, р. 21, No. 326. 

3 тыа, No, 329. 

* Name changed into Vijaya-Narasithbapure at tbe time of the grant; JASB, 1895, 
p. 149, plate VI (obverse). 

TE — 
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1305 (A.D. 1384) and issued from Várünasi-kataka. It was 
inscribed by Durgádása.' 

(4) Puri grant (ii).—This was found ‘in the Math Sankara- 
nanda, about half a mile to the south of the Jagannath temple, 
and close to the old palace of the Puri Rajas.' It was incised on 
7 plates, but the 5th is missing. The introductory portion is 
nearly the same as in No. З. It records the grant by the 
same donor of the village of Siiso in the Odamolomadana- 
Khanda and Rüdaso-o in the E-Visaya to the Acarya Devaratha. 
Tt was issued from Varanasi-kataka in the 22nd and 23rd айка 
years of the donor in Saka 1316 (for 1317), i.e., A.D. 1395 and 
was inscribed by Gurudása Senapati.* 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscription (iii).—Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the gift of 
a lamp by a merchant in the 18th year, Vira-Narasunha in 
8. 1324 (A.D. 1403). Language and alphabet as in No. 1.3 

(6) Srikurmam stone-inseription (iv).—Incised on the 3rd 
pillar in the same maadapa as above. This is in Telugu and. 
according to M. Chakravarti is dated in $. 1346 (2) ' E 

Nothing definite is known about the events of his reign { 
from the inscriptions mentioned above. His inscriptions give 
dates ranging from Saka 1301 to 1324 (c. A.D. 1379-1402). 
Ifthe reading of the inscription No. 6 is correct, his reign 





1895; айка year 28^ A.D. 1396; awto year Mina.Sainkranti~ 
Vel. V, Appendix, p. 54, No. 870. k. P 
* MER, p, 20, No. 290. 
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may have extended up to about A.D. 1424. During this 
period there is evidence of a number of raids by Muslim rulers 
on Orissa. Sultan Firüz Bahmani is said to have entered 
Јајпабаг in А.Н. 815 (A.D. 1412) and carried off a number 
of elephants. The A'in-i-Akbart records a romantic account 
of an invasion of Jajnagar by Husim ud-Din Hüshang, the 
second independent king of Malwa (c. 1105-35 A.D.). We are 
told that ‘on one occasion cunningly disguised as a merchant, 
he set out for Jajnagar. ‘Che ruler of that country, accompanied 
by a small retinue, visited the caravan. Hoshang took him 
prisoner and hastened back, While journeying together, 
Hoshang told him that he had been induced to undertake this 
expedition in order to procure a supply of elephants and added 
that if his people attempted a rescue,’ the prince's life should 
pay the penalty. The prince therefore, sending for a number 
of valuable elephants, presented them to him and was set at 
liberty. Malik Sarwar, Khwaja Jahan, the first Shñrqi king 
of Jaunpur (c. 1394-1399 A.D.), may have also invaded 
Jàjnagar, for he is reported to have compelled both Lakshana- 
vati and Jajnagar to pay him tribute.* 

The period of about ten years (c. Saka 1346-1356) that follows 
the reign of Narasimha IV is one of the darkest periods in the 
history of Orissa. No inscriptions have yet been discovered of any 

other member of his family. According to the Madla-Panji, the 
` Jast king of the Ganga family was Bhinudeva (IV ?), surnamed 
Akata-Abata, or according to another version Matta. When he died, 
his minister Kapilendra also called (Kapile$vara) usurped the throne 
and founded the Sarya-varkéa.* The inscriptions of Kapilesvara, 
the founder of the Solar dynasty, show that his reign commenced 
from Saka 1356-57, or A.D. 1434-35. The history of Orissa 
from the foundation of the Solar dynasty till its conquest by the 
Muslims is comparatively well known, The five kings of this 


1 TN, Vol. I. p. 092 fo. ? ААК, Vol. IT, p. 219. 
3 JASB, 1903, p. 139. * did. 
63 
— 
„Же 
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lineage ruled for more than a century (c. 1434-1542 A.D.).' They 
were then followed by the four kings of the Bhoi dynasty, who 
reigned for about 17 years (c. 1542-1539 A.D.).' The last Bhoi 
king was murdered by Mukundadeva Haricandra, a Telugu by 
birth.” It was during the reign of this Telugu ruler that 
Ilabābād Kalapabar, the general of Sultan Sulayman Karrani of 
Bengal, invaded the country. In the confusion that followed 
Mukundadeva was killed. The Muslims annexed Orissa about 
1568 A.D. 


1 Solar Dynasty: (Ù Kapilendra alias ———— Bhramaravara (c. 1434-1435 to 
D.) 
(i) Puarosottama (e. 1469-70 to 1406-97 A.D.) 
(in) — (e. 1496-97 to 1539-40 A.D.) 


(ie) — (e) FUR E e (e. 1541-42) 
(с. 1539-40 to 1541- 
42 A.D.) 


For their inscriptions, see JA, Vol. XX, pp. 390-08; ibid, Vol. I, pp. 356-56; ЕГ. 
Vol ХП, pp. 218-21; JASE, 1900, pp. 173 ff. ; ibid, 1893, pp. 88.104; MER, Nos. 248, 
374, 313, 217, 318, 346, 347, 265 and 306; Swell's Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern 
Indio, pp. 48 and 119; Hunter, History of Orissa, Vol. 11, Appendix VIII, p. 193. 


3 Bhoi Dynasty : (0 Govindadeva...minister of (iii) above. (c. 1541-42 to 1549 A.D. ?) 


(ti) Сака Pratüpsdeva (e. 1549-1567 A.D. ?) 


7 eum m i 
(iis) Naraskbharaya Janë i nies en QUE 
(6.1857 AD. 9) (e) оно ACD. 1) 


з Telugu Dynasty : Mukundadeva Haricandra (c. 1559.08 A.D.) А 
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Lists or KiNGS AND GENEALOGICAT; TABLES. 
(Dates Approzimate.) 
І. The Somavamiis of Kosala (c. 950-1125 A.D.) : 
Bivagupta I 


Mahibhavagupta I Janamejaya 


Mahasivagupta II Хаули Dirghnrava Vicitraviryn 
Mahabhavagupta 1 Bhiraaratha Apavara 
i Abhimanyu 
Mahidiv. IH (?) 
— Candibüra 
| | =Kolivati 
Mahübbavagupta III(?) Uddyotakesarin. 
II. The Karas of Tosali (c. 750-1050 A.D.) : 
Ksemankara 
Bri-Bhürasaha sisan T alias Sivañkara 
| —Jayavali-devi. 
Subhakara I 
1 S Madaya dest 
' Sivakara I 
Y — — or — 


— and others. 
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II. The Bhanjas (c. 500-1400 A.D.) : ` 


IV. The Sülkis (c. 850-950 A.D.) : 


Kàncannstambha 
elabi Vikramaditya 
Ranastambha alias Kulastambhn 
Ranastambha (?) 

Jayastambha 

Niduyastambha 


V. The Sailodbhavas (с. 600-925 A.D.): 


VI, The Gahgas lc. 650-1425 A.D.): 


— of Kolühalapura 
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Vajrahasta IV 








Kimirnavs VI | Gun п (By another wife) 


Madhu-Kám v 
Vajrahasta V Rajendra Со'а кт» 


(с. 1088-1070 A.D.) хело 


Rájarája [= Rūjas 
(с. 1070-1076 А.р.) 
Anantavarmá С, айра = Candralekhà 
(c. 1076-1147 A.D.) = Indirà 
Kustürikamodini = | 


Kamairnava VII | 
(с. 1147-1156 A.D.) 
ighava 
(c. 1156-1170 A.D.) 
ШЕ 
Rajarajo II Aniysikabbima H 
(е. oo A.D.) 
Anaüg — 


(с. 1190-1196 A-D.) 
1 сыма dev, 
Кајагаја ПІ 
(c. 1198-1211 A.D.) =Mankuna-devi. 


bhima III 


An 
(с. 1211-1238 A.D.) | —Kastürá-devi. 








N һа I 
(c. 1288-1264 A.D.) | =Sita-devi. 
Bhinudeva I 
(с, 1964-78 A.D.) | =Jākalla-devi. 
.  Narasirhha II 
(c. 1278-1805 xd =Coda-devi. 


Bhin va II 
(c. 1305-1327 A.D.) 
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CHAPTER УШ 


GAHADAVALAS (GAHARWARS) OF VÀRANASI AND 
KANYAKUBJA. 


The history of the Ganges-Jumna valley after the defeat and 
death of the Gurjara-Pratihira king Rájyapála (c. 1018 A.D.) 
is somewhat obscure. After the plunder and evacuation of 
Kanauj and Bari, the successors of Rājyapāla appear to have 
retired towards the eastern portion of their dominions. The 


Jhusi grant of Trilocanap&ila and Kara stone-inscription of 
YaSahpala indicate that these princes held a portion of the 


district of Allahabad during the period c. 1027-1037 A.D. 
The region around Kanauj may have in the meantime passed 
under the control of the powerful Candella king Vidyadhara 
(е. 1019 A.D.). The death of Vidyadhara seems to have syn- 
chronised with the beginning of the most glorious chapter in the 
history of the Kalacuris of Tripuri, There appears to be suffi- 
cient reason to believe that Gangeyadeva Vikramaditya (c. 1030- 
41 A.D.) and his son Laksmi-Karga (e. 1041-70 A.D.) not only 
held Allahabad and Benares, but also exercised a sort of loose 
hegemony over the Joab. The actual government of Kanauj 
and its immediate neighbourhood however seems to have passed 
under the control of other princes. ; 

The Jhansi stone-inscription of Sallaksanasimha (?), which 
for palaeographie reasons may be referred to the 11th or — 
century A.D., seems to refer to a line of rulers of Kanyakubja.* 


DA": Рама calls Jayacoandra, the prince of Kanauj and Benarea;, 


«Vol. І, p. 178. 
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As this inscription is extremely fragmentary, it is at present 
impossible to say whether the princes named init were them- 
selves rulers of Kanauj or were feudatories of the rulers of that 
city, More definite information about the local rulers of Kananj 
during this period is supplied by the Set Mahet stone-inscription 
of Vidyaidhara dated in (V)' Samvat 1176 (A. D.1119-20) and 
the Budaun stone-inseription of the Rástraküta Lakhanapala.* 
The former record refers itself to the time of king Madana, son 
of Сораја, the lord of Gadhipura. Tt is quite likely that Gopāla 
and Madana are identical with the two princes of the same name 
in the Badaun inseription.? As Madana is the 6th king, and the 
Sih in lineal descent from Candra, the founder of this line, we 
can approximately assign the beginnings of the dynasty to the 
second half of the 11th century A. D. It is probable that, taking 
advantage of the confusion which prevailed in the Ganges-Jumna 
valley from the second decade of the Lith century onwards, this 
Rastraktta family may have for some time become masters of 
the territory from Budaun to Kanauj. Whether however its 
princes at any time exercised the full rights of sovereign rulers, 
may be questioned. Though there is no definite evidence, yet it is 
hardly to be doubted that they had to bow before the victorious 
arms of Laksmi-Karna. The death of Lakgmt-Karna in c. 1070 
A. D., also did not grant them any long respite from foreign 
interference. For within two decades of the death of the Kalacuri 
prince a new imperial power arose in the Ganges-Jumna valley 
which by (V) Samvat 1148 (A.D. 1090) had already extended 
itself from Benares to Kanauj.* This was the dynasty which 
came to be known as the Gahadavalas.* 


V=Vikrama, JASB, Vol. LXI, Part I, Extra No, рр, 07-64. 

EI, Vol, T, pp. 61-06. 

JASB, 1925, Vol. XXI (N. 8). p- 106. j 

EI, Vol. IX, pp. 302-05, 

In ьа Sarnath inscription of Kuméra-devi, the family is described за Kealra-vamda ; 
IX, p. B24, V. 14. On this tribe, see AR, Vol. T. p. 139; Vol IT, pp. 930 T. ; aleo 
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The origin of the Gáhadaválas, like that of many other dy- 
nasties of Northern India, is shrouded in mystery. The genealo- 
gical lists in their grants trace their pedigree to one YaSovigraha, 
who is said to have come to this earth when the kings of 
the solar race had gone to heaven.’ This statement may con- 
tain a hint that Yasovigraha flourished after the downfall of the 
Gurjara-Pratibara kings, who traced their descent from the 
sun. There is however nothing to indicate that YaSovigraha 
was a royal personage. None of the numerous Gáhadavala 
grants ever give him any royal titles. We are only told that 
he was ‘a noble (personage) ...(who) by his plentiful splendour 
(was) as it were the sun incarnate.'* The next person who is 
mentioned in the genealogical lists is Mabicandra.' In some 
grants his name stands at the head of the pedigree with the addi- 
tional information that he was born in the Gübadavàla lineage.’ 
We are told that he ‘defeated the host of his enemies, and by en- | 
trusting to his arm the whole burden of the earth, Sesa enjoyed | 
permanent comfort.' "Though Mahicandra also is not given any 
royal titles, the above passage probably indicates that he became 
a petty chief by dint of his military prowess. But the person 
who really founded the fortunes of the family was Candradeva,* 
the sonof Mahicandra. In most of the grants of the Gahadavalas 
Candradeva is said to have acquired sovereignty over Kanyakubja? 
or Gadhipura ' by the prowess of his own arms ' (nija-bhujopar- 











* TA, VoL XVII, p. 11, line L 

* BI, Vol. VITI, p. 150, fn. 1. ‘The Rahan grant of Govindacandra seem to 
that the G&badavklas Gourished when the two great regal families, sprang from 
and the Son, bad perisbed, L4, 1880, p. 15, line2. "The Lunar family may be the 1 
"Kalacuris : scelinfro. 

* IA, Vol, XVII, pp. 11-12, lines 1-2. 

* BI, Vol. IX. p. 304, line 2; Vol, IV, p. 100, line 2; Vol. IT, p. 361, line 9; 
XVIII, p. 11, line 2, ete. Also known. as Mabiyals, Mahiala and Mabitala, 
11, p- 859, line 2; ЈА, Vol, XIV, p. 103, lino 2; Vol. XVIII, p. 15, lioe 2 
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jita). The Basahi plate of Govindacandra supplies us with some 

details about Candradeva's rise. It tells us that when on the 

death of king Bhoja and king Karna, the world became troubled, 

he ‘came to the rescue and became king and established his capi- 

tal at Kanyükubja.'' It is generally accepted that the Karpa of 

this passage is the great Kalacuri king Lagmi-Karna, who died 

sometime before 1072 A. D.* The earliest known date of Can- 

dradeva is V. 8. 1148, corresponding to A. D. 1090232 It is 

therefore almost certain that he established himself as a sove- 

reign ruler some time during the period 1072-1090 A. D. The 

claim that he made Kanauj his capital must however be accepted 

with some limitations. The Set Mahet inseription of Vidyadhara, 

dated in A. D. 1119-20, shows that the local rulers of Kanauj 

on that date and in the years immediately preceding it were not 

the Gàhadaválas but the  Ràstrakütas борма and Madana.* 

Gopàla is described in this record as Güdhipurüdhipa. The 

fact that Madana is not given this epithet may possibly indicate 

that he was no longer a sovereign ruler, but a feudatory of the 

Gahadavalas.? But the fact remains that the local rulers of 

Kanauj from the time of Candradeva onwards were the Rástrakü- 

tas. Itis therefore likely that, though by reason of its importance 

Kanauj was regarded as one of. the capitals of the Gahadavalas, 

they habitually resided in some other city. II suggest that this city 

was Benares. It is significant that a very large number of the 

[де _ Gahadaval ' inscriptions have been discovered near Benares, and 

these record grants of land near that sacred city. In the Muslim 

ae т: š 
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chronicles the Gähadavālas were known as kings of Benares.' 
Candella inscriptions also seem to refer to them as rulers of. Kási.* 
Under the circumstances, the assumption of the title ‘lord of Ka- 
nyakubja' may be explained by the fact that the halo of imperialism 
probably still lingered on the battered turrets of the forts of 
Kanauj. The person who acquired its sovereignty could therefore 
flatter himself with the belief that he was the overlord of North- 
ern India. The area under the control of Candradeva is possibly 
indicated by the claim, uniformly made in many Gihadavala 
grants? that he protected the holy places (tirtha) of Kasi, 
Kusika, Uttara-Kosala, and Indrasthüna.' If the suggestion 
of Hall, that Indrasthána is to be identified with Indraprastha 
or old Delbi, be accepted, this would show that Candradeva 
became practically the ruler of nearly the whole area now 
known as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The 
expansion of the Gáhadáválas' power, at least in the eastern 
portion of U.P., must have been largely at the expense of the 
Kalacuris. I have suggested elsewhere that the Kalacuri 
contemporary of Candradeva was probably YaSah-Karna (с. 1073- 
1125 A.D.).' Candradeva's conflict with the Kalacuris may 
be indicated by the former's claim to have defeated Narapati, 
Gajapati, Trisankupati, Giripati, and Pañcāla rulers." The 
first two titles figure among the epithets assumed by 


Yafah-Karna, PT 
The following grants have so far been discovered for his — 
` > NC. < 





(1) Candravati grant (i).—It * was found on the 
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the fort at Candrávati, in the Benares district. The inscrip- 
tion contains 23 lines, inscribed on one side of a single plate. 
The ring which passes through а hole in the upper. part of the 
plate carries a circular seal with the figure in relief of a Garuda 
with the body of a man and the head of a bird and facing to 
ihe proper right. Across the centre of the seal is the legend : 
Srivadac-(Srimac)-Candradecah, and at the bottom there is a 
conch-shell. The grant opens with Ora swasti, and then in the 
first verse invokes the goddess Sri. Next follows the genealogy 
of the donor from YaSovigraha. The inscription in its formal 
part, records the grant of the Vadagava-grama* in the Vavana- 
Pattala to the Brahman Varunesva ya (ra?) Sarman by Pb.-M.- P. .- 
Parama- māheśvara -nija - bhujoparjita -Sri- Kanyakubjadhipatya- 
Sri-Caudradeva. ‘The donor before making the gift bathed in 
the neighbourhood of Sauri-Narfyana after worshipping the 
Sun and Vasudeva. The occasion of tbe grant was a lunar 
eclipse in (V) S. 1148 (A.D. 1090). The inscription was 
written by Thakkura Mahanarnda.* 
(2) Candracati grant (ii).—Found as No. 1, enclosed in 
a strong box of stone. The inscription contains 90 lines, 
“inscribed on one side of 5 plates. The seal and the introductory 
portion of the grant are as in No. 1. It records the grant 
of the Pattala of Kathehali* * with the exception of certain 
. villages formerly given to temples, Brahmans, etc.'* to 500 


1 

- ` pronounced. Chandrautt. It iss village on the Ganges in the Pargane of 
гъ О жанык ruens 14 miles гөш the district headquarters: Rf, Vol. XIV, p. 198. 

ey Chhote Lal identifies it with mod. Baragaon, a village М miles N. W. of Benares; 


ATA 
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Brahmans,’ in (V) Samvat 1150 (A.D. 1093), by the same 
donor as in No. 1. He further granted the village of Sarisoda 
in the Brhadrhevarikünai [sie !]-Pattala for the residence of. 
the doness. The grant was made by the donor after bathing 
at the Svargadvüra-tirtlia * at the confluence of the Saray and 
Ghargharà in Ayodhya, also called Uttara-Kosala. The writer 
was Hrdayadhara. The grant ends with the statement: 
“What should I speak of the king Candra, by the sound 
produced from whose copper-plate grants given to Brahmanas 
and divinities at the time of being engraved with rows of closely 
written lines, the universe has become deafened.”?* 

(3) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant.—Find-spot unknown. 
The inscription contains 24 lines, incised on one side of a single 
plate. Seal asin No. 1. This inscription belongs to Madana- 
pila but records the grant of the village of Ahuadma in the 
Dhanesaramaua-Pattala to the Brahman Vamanasyami-Sarman 
by his father Candradeva in (V) S. 1154 (A.D. 1097). The 
grant was made by Candradeva “after having bathed in the 
Ganges at the ghát of the divine holy Trilocana at Benares.'* 

(4) Candravati grant (iii).—Found with No. 2. It con- 
tains 27 lines, incised on one side of a single plate. Seal as 
usual. It begins with the remark that ‘ this grant was made 
after a munificent gift of gold and other valuables equal to the 
king's weight (tula-purnsa) and a thousand cows before the 
image of the god Adi-Kesava.' The introductory portion i 
as usual. The inscription records the grant of 30 villages in 
the Brhadrhevaratha [sic!]-Pattala and two villages in the 
Kathehali-Pattala to Ше donees of No. 2 above. It 
records the dedication of the village of Majauda, siti 
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the Varnkanai-Pdttalà, for the maintenance of the shrine of 
Candra-mádhava ' at Candrüvati.! The grant is dated in (V) 
8. 1156 (A.D. 1100), The donor before making the grant 
bathed at the ghat of Ádi-Kesava at the confluence of the Ganga 
and Varanà. It was engraved by Madhava." 

Candradeva* was succeeded by his son Madanapala,’ some 
time before 1104 A.D. The following grants of his time are 
known. 

(1) Basahi grant.—1t was found in the village of Basahi 
two miles to the NE. of the headquarters town of the Bidhuna 
Tahsil (Etawah district, U.P.). It contains 22 lines, incised on 
one side of a single plate. The circular seal has the usual figures 
and emblems. The inscription opens with an invocation to 
WVisnu under the names Vasudeva and Dàmodara, and then gives 
the genealogy of the family from Mabiala to Madanapala. His 
son was the Rdajaputra Govindacandra. The inscription then 
records that Mahdrdjaputra Govindacandra after bathing in the 
river Yamuna at Asatika * and having worshipped the Sun, Siva 
and Vasudeva, in (V) Samvat 1161 (A. D. 1104), granted the 
village of Vasabht? in the Jifivati-Pattala on the occasion of the 
Uttarayana  Sarikranti to the Brahman Alheka. The charter 
was written by the Pandita Vijayadása, with the permission of 


m 
`A Svet&mbara. Jain temple in Candrautt: is still known to the local inhabitants ss 
© Candramsdho; ЕТ, Vol. XIV, p. 197. 
[+ а Probably founded and named after bimself by Candradeva. See ibid. 
1 з Edited by D. R. Sahni, El, Vol. XIV, pp. 197-200. 
] * On the alleged friendship of Candradeva and tho Pala prince Madanapala and the 
y former's assistance to the 
)., pp: 312-18). age n 


latter against the Sena king Vijayasens (Dàágàlàr ае, Zud 

. Basak, HQ, March 1029, pp. 45-47. 

jadanadewa (14. Vol, ХУШ, p. 12, line 23) and Madanacandra 
р. Pe У. ц). м 

* Or Авашка, not yet identified. 

7 TWdentified th mod. Basahi, the find-spot of the grant, ‘The village granted was 

y the villages of Vandhamada (line 13) ( mod. Bandiman, 3 mites to 
à Rea SN hte вее позе 
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the Purohita Jaguka, the Mahattaka Valhana, and the Pratihara 
Gautama.’ е 

(2) Kamauli grant.—This was found іп а field in the village 
of Kamauli, near the confluence of the Barna and the Ganges 
at Benares. It contains 24 lines, incised on both sides of 
a single plate. The opening verses (2-3) correspond with those 
of No. 1. Genealogy also the same as above. The inscription 
records that Mahàárájaputra Govindacandra from his victorious 
camp (vijaya-kataka) in Visnupura, after having bathed in the 
Ganges and worshipped the same gods as in No. 1 in (V) Sari- 
vat 1162 (A. D. 1105), granted the village of Usitha (?) in the 
Jisvati-Pattald in the Pancala-desa tothe Brahman Уһакауа Dik- 
sita. "The writer of the grant and those who consented to the 
grant are the same as in No. 1. The latter group contains an 
additional name, viz., the queen-mother (janani) Ràlha-devi.* 

(3) Messrs. Terry & Co.’s grant.—The find-spot of this is 
unknown. In the year A. D. 1896, Prof. Bendall found it with 
Messrs. Terry & Co. of 29 Glasshouse Street, London, W. It 
was then being offered for sale. It closely resembles grant No. 
l above. The inscription records that the Mahdarajni Prthvt- 
érika, after bathing in the Ganges at Benares at the Adi-Kesava- 
għatta in (V) Saravatsara 1163 (a mistake for 1164), on the ү 
ocension of a solar eclipse (A. D. 1107),* granted the village of | 
Bahuvará in the Bhailavata-Pattala (Pattald ?) to the Parohita 
Devavara and other Brahmans.* 

(4) Rahan grant.—TI was discovered ata place called Rahan  ăě — 
in the Etawah district, U. P. It contains 29 lines, incised on. 









3 Fins edited by R. L. Mitra in JASB, Vol. ХІЛІ, part I, pp. 314 f. 1 
by Fleet in JA, Vol. XIV, pp. 101.04. i 

* Edited by A. Venis, БЇ, Vol. ТТ, pp. 358-61 

» рир an ei ud JASB, У, 

+ also infra, pp. 519-20. She ia 
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one side of a single plate. — The seal attached to the ring is lost. 
The. inscription opens with ‘Om Paramatmane namah" and an 
invocation to Laksmi and Vaikuntha. In the metrical portion, 
the genealogy is traced from Mahitala to Govindacandra. The 
inscription refers itself to the reign of Pb.-M.-P.-Parama-mahes- 
vara Madanapala, whose som the Mahdrajaputra Govindacandra- 
deva announces that the Rümaka Lavarüpravába, after bathing 
in the] Yamuna at the ghát of the deity Muraitha at Asatika, in 
the (V) Sam, 1166, on the occasion of a solar eclipse (A. D. 
1109?),' gave part of the village of Rámaitha in the Sigurodha- 
Pattala to the Brahman Gunacandra. The grant was written by 
Tribhuvanapila, with the consent of the Mahattaka Gangeya.* 
The inscriptions noticed above are dated from A. D. 1104 to 
1109. The reign of Madanapüla must have terminated some 
time before 1114 A. D., the first known date of his successor.” 
It is rather curious that amongst the records so far discovered of 
Madanapüla's reign no inscription has been found recording а 
grant by the king himself. If we add to this the fact that in 
the grants of his successors he is always given only vague praise,' 
we may perhaps conclude that his reign was dominated by the 
masterful personality of his son Govindacandra, who was probab- 
ly already a powerful influence in the administration when his 
grandfather died, c. 1100 A.D. Not only were 3 out of 
the four grants practically issued by him, but the credit for all 
vietorie sduring his father's reign, which have the appearance of 
facts, is given to this prince. Thus in Майапараја'ѕ Rahan grant 
‘the victories over the Gauda elephants and Hammira are said to 
have been achieved by the valour of his son Govindacandra.* 
“The arrays of irresistible mighty large elephants from Ganda, 
whose frontal globes were split (or cloven) by him, probably 


* On the dato sce Kielborn, ГА, Vol. XVIII, р. 16. 
* Edited by Kielborn, ibid, рр. 14-19. 

BI, Vol. IV, pp. 101-03, EA. dc 
у Bee for — EI, Vol. IX, р 894 sod 327, У. 
TA, Vol. ХУШ, p. 10, linea 8-10. 2 
664 b 
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* belonged to Ramapala, the last great Pala king ' (с. 1084-1126 
A. D.). The Muslim king who is reported to have laid aside his 
enmity on seeing the display of the prince's matchless fighting, 
certainly belonged to the Yamini dynasty of Ghazni and Lahore. 
These rulers from time to time tried to emulate the victories of 
Mahmüd by occasionally invading the Ganges-Jumna valley. 
We have elsewhere noticed one such invasion in 1034 A. D. by 
Ahmad Niyal-tigin in the reign of Mas'üd I (c. 1030-40 A. D.) 
which penetrated as far east as Benares. The Tabaqát-i-Nàsiri 
mentions another such expedition in the reign of Mas'üd III 
(c. 1099-1115 А. D). We are told that the * Hajib Tugha- 
tigin crossed the river Gang, in order to carry on a holy war in 
Hindustan, and penetrated to a place where except Sultan 
Мардӣ, no one had reached so far with an army before.''* Some 
of the details of this campaign are perhaps recorded in a poem of 
Mas'üd ibn Sa‘dibn Salman, who lived in the court of Mas‘ad 
ПІ. Salman describes Капаш} as ‘the capital of India, the 
Ka‘aba of the Shamans and the Kibla of the Kaftrs.' We are told 
that ‘all the treasures of India go to this city as the small streams 
pour into а large river. It has armies, wealth, elephants, and 
weapons.’ Its king Malhi (le) or Malhir& (lel) was а 
powerful ruler, and as furious ‘as a hyena.’ But in spite of 
all his wealth and bravery, he was defeated by Mas'üd III and 
compelled to ransom his person by a large sum of money.‘ There 
seems little doubt that it was in these conflicts with the Turkish 
king and his generals that prince Govindacandra distinguished 
himself. It is however extremely difficult to identify the 


* Note that this conflict of the Palas and Gáhadayálas waa аана 
the stroggle between tbe Pala» and Gurjara-Pratihüraa. 
* See infra, my chapter on the Haihayas; also Elliot, Vol. II, p.123 ` 
Ы * TN, Vol. T, p. 107. 
. Пиран of Salman, Ed. by Abu-I' авай» Akhvani, Teberan, 1879. am indebts 
Tor the translation of the extracts to Dr, Mirza of the Lucknow Uni 
"m : consulted has no pagination, ‘Seo for another translation 
pad. Ve es ot бе Боза іе сан 
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reigning prince of Kanauj whom Salman designates as Malhi 
or Malhirà.' It seems possible that the text is here corrupt. 
The name intended may have been that of the Rastrakita 
Madanapüla, the local ruler of Kanauj, of whom a Budaun 
inscription tells us that ‘in consequence of whose distinguished 
prowess there never was any talk of Hambira’s coming to the 
bank of the river of the gods.’ * 


The rising power of the Gahadavilas in the reign of Madana- 
‘pala i is probably illustrated by his issue of coins of the ‘bull and 
horsemen type" in billon (or copper) and base silver. On the 
obverse of these is the figure of a horseman with the legend 
Madanapála-deva, Madana, Mada, or sometimes Sri-Ma ; on the 
reverse, a recumbent bull and the legend MadIiava-Sri-Samanta, 
Máàdhava-Sri-Süm, Samanta, or simply Маайа 

Madanapála had at least two queens, viz., Prthvisrikà and 
Ralha or Rálhana-devi. Govindacandra,'his son by the latter, 
succeeded him sometime before 1114 A.D. The following in- 
scriptions are known for the reign of Govindacandra : 


(1) Kamauli grant (i).—This was found in the village of 
Kamauli, near the coniluence of the Barna and Ganges at Benares. 
It contains 28 lines, incised on one side of a single plate. 
The inscription begins with an invocation of Vaikuntha and Sri 
'The metrical portion traces the genealogy of the donor. It then 
records that Pb.-M.-P.-Govindacandra in (V) Sarmvatsara 1171 


* Dr. Barnett suggests : d = е ? for ое "бта чи (Mabira Bagni. 


"The | of this suggestion would incline us to identify him with Madanucandra’s 

paleo Mabicandra, also known as Mablynla. Bot the date of the latter с. 1075-80 

A. D. seems too early. 

з El, Volavála 1, pp. 62 and 61, lino 4. The name intended may also belong to the 
påla. 


Д 
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(A.D. 1114 ?), after bathing in the Ganges at Várünasi, granted 


the village of Brhadvirüicamaua in the Kati-Pattala to the 
Purohito Jagu Sarman.' 


(2) Pali grant G).—Found in the village of Pali in the Dhu- 
riapar pargana of Bansgaon Tahsil, Gorakhpur district, U. P. 
It is dated in V. 8. 1171, and records a grant by Govinda- 
candra. In line 13 of the grant we read: Saruvdrdonavala- 
Pathake Sirasi Pattatàyüm Pali-grama-Prabhrti-gramesi* 


(3) Benares grant (¢).—Found by a contractor at Benares 
near the Bhadaini temple at a depth of about 5 feet from the 
surface. It contains 21 lines incised on a single plate. The 
inscription records that in (V) Sarwvatsara 1171 (A. D. 1115), 
after bathing at Varanasi in the Ganges, Pb.-M.-P.-Govinda- 
candra granted a dwelling-place (@vdsa) to the Mahattaka Daiyith 
Sarman at Varanasi, The tàmraka was written by the Karanika 
Jalhana.? 


(4) Kamauli grant (ii).—Found as in No. 1. It contains 27 
lines incised on a single plate. "Phe inscription records that in 
(V) Samrat 1172 (A.D. 1116), Pb.-M.-P.-Govindacandra, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi on the occasion of the 
Aksaya-trtiyà, granted the village of Dhüsa in the Brhagrhe- 
[ye?]varatha-Pattalà with its patakas to the Mahdpurohita Тари 


Sarman.' The grant was written by the Kayastha Thakkura 
Jalhana of the Vastavya family.’ 


' Edited by Kielborn, ЕГ, Vol. IV, pp. 101-09. The date of the grant is irregular: 
see ibid, p. 102. The Kamaoli plates are now in the Lucknow Museum. The seal of the 
following inscriptions, when unspecified is to be taken either as lost or of the usual type. 

* Noticed by Kielhorn in EJ, Vol. V, p. 114, fn.4 ond ibid, Vol, VIT, pp. 08-09. 
‘The firet plate of the grant was presented by Dr, Hoey to the Lucknow Museum. He 
identified Pall with 'Palee* in Indian Atlas, sheet No, 102, Long. 83" 20’, Lat, 26*30' ; 
Siram with Simi, ibid, sheet No. 87, 8. B., Long. 83'9' ' Lat, 20'32'; and Ogavala 
with Unauls, а pargans of Gorakhpur. 

> Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 159-53. 

* Also called Yàjnavaliya; see ET, Vol. IV, p. 197, line 23 & fo. 9, 


* Edited by Kielhoro, ЕГ, Vol. ТУ, pp. 103-04. ‘The writer of ‘the grant iw the same 
эз in No, З. 


- < Np > 
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: (5) Kamauli grant (iii).— Found as No. 1. 26 lines, incised 
on single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 while at 
Devasthana, in (V) Samvat 1174 (A. D. 1117), at ihe annual 
Srüddha performed at the new-moon in honour of his father, 
granted the village of Sunaht (2) in the Kesaure (?)-Pattala with 
its pafakas to the same donee as in No. 4. 
written by the Karanika Vasudeva." 

р (6) Basahi grant.— Found in the village of Basahi, Etawah 
district, U. P.; incised оп a single plate. Ring and seal lost. 
Tt records the grant of two villages (the names of which are 
quite illegible) to a Brahman Thakkura named Devapala Sarman 
by the same donor as in No.5. The date of the grant is 
(V) Samvat 1174 (A.D. 1116)? 

(7) Kamauli grant (iv).—HFound as No. 1. 24 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 after 
bathing in the Ganges at Varanast, granted the village of Accha- 
vali in the Ughanaterahotiara-Pattald to the donee of No. 4, 
im (V) Samoatsara 1176 ( A.D. 1118-19 ?). The grant was 
written by the Karanika Thakkura Sahadeva.* 

(8) Kamauli grant (v).—Found as No. 1. 27 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that in (V) Saswat 1176 (A.D. 
1119), the Pattamahadevi Mahürajmi Nayanakeli-devi, the queen 
* of the donor of No. 7, after bathing in the Ganges on the 
| Occasion of a solar eclipse, gave the village of Daravali in the 
4! ч Kothotakdtidvarahottara (district) to the same donee as in No. 
ir» (T. At the: time of the grant the ‘king was in residence at 
TES 9 — Tt was written by the Phakkura Gügüka.' 

Jg Ec (9) Kamauli grant (vi).—Found as No. 1; 25 lines, incised 
T on a single plate. It records that in (У) Saracat 1176 (A.D. 


The grant was 





sailed by Kielborn, BI, Vol. IV, pp. 104-00. 1 
sm elhorn, unm pp. 19-20. There is some error in the date of 
y 5 on was firat edited by B. L. Mitrain JASD, Vol, а 
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11182) the donor of No. 4 after bathing in the Ganges at Vàrà- 
pasi granted a village (the name of which is illegible) in the 
Sarn(ga?)ra (district) to the donee of No. 4. The writer is 
the same as in No. 8.' 

(10) Set Mahet stone-inseription.—Discovered at the 
village of Mahet in Gonda district, U. P., under the ruins of a 
Buddhist building. It contains 18 lines, recording that a cer- 
tain Vidyádhara, son of Janaka and grandson of Bilvasiva of the 
Vastavya family, established a convent for Buddhist ascetics at 
the town of Javrsa (or Ajivrsa), where the inscription was set up. 
Janaka, we are told, was the Saciva of Сораја, the lord of Gadhi- 
pura. Gopüla's son was king Madana, the contemporary and 
master of Vidyadhara. The date of the inscription is (V.S.) 1176 
(rasüdhikam abhivyapi girisa-caranaéritam).* King Madana was 
probably a feudatory of Govindacandra.* 

(11) Don Buzurg grant.—This was unearthed in a field 
near the village of Don Buzurg, 74 miles north of Mairwa rail- 
way station on the ‘ Bengal and North Western Railway." It con- 
tains 36 lines incised on two plates. The seal is as usual. It 
records that the donor of No. 4, in (V) Samwat 1176 (A.D. 
1119-20), after bathing in the Ganges at his camp-residence 
(Y@na-viisa) at the village of Marndaliá, belonging to Alarnvima- 
hitpura, granted the village of Vadagrima,‘ in Alépa-Pattala, 
with its patakas, to the Brahman Tultaica Sarman. The grant 
was written by the Karanika Thakkura Sahadeva, and engraved 
by the Satradhdra Haàleka.* 


з Edited by Kielhorn, EI, Vol. IV, pp. 100. The date is irregular. 

+ Rose=6, gitim7 and $5711; ée, 1176. See Dr. Hoey'a note JASB, Vol. DXI, 
part 1, Extra No., p. 63, note 16, 

* On this point aee my pupil N. B. Sanyal, JASB, 1926, Vol. XXI (N.8.), P. 105. 
The inscription was first edited by Kielhorn in ГА, Vol, XVII, pp. 61-64. The text was 
then publisbed by Dr. А. Führer io ASI (New Series), Vol. I, by Dr. Нову in JASB, 
Vol, LXI, part 1, Extra No., pp. 57-04. He read the date as 1176. 

* D. Ii, Bakai suggests that this may be mod. village of Вагай in the Salempur Par- 
gan of the Gorakbpur district, EI, Vol. XVIII, p. 220, 

* Edited by D. R. Sahni, EJ, Vol. ХУШ, pp. 218-24. 
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(12) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (i).—Find-spot un- 
known. It records ''a transfer of landed interest," in the 
presence of Pb.-M.-P.-Parama-mühe&vara-Aévapati-Gajapati- 
Narapati-raja-trayadhipati-V ividha-vidya-vicara-vacaspati Govin- 
dacandra in (V) Samvat 1177 (A.D. 1120). The village of 
Karanda in the Antarala-Pattala (Antarala-pattalayam-K aranda- 
grama-Karanda-talla) which was originally given to the ràja- 
guru-saivaácarya-bhattaraka Rudrasiva by Raja YaSah-Karna, 
passed into the possession of the Zhakkura Vasistha.' 

(13) Chhatarpur grant.—This was unearthed in the vil- 
lage of Chhatarpur, near Sheorajpur, 21 miles North-West of 
Cawnpur. Tt contains 32 lines incised on two plates, The seal 
is as usual. It records that the donor of No. 4, after bathing 
in the water of the Ganges at Vārāņasī in (V) Samvat 1177, 
granted the village of Sàásaimaua * in the Koti-Pattala to the 
Brahman Ваһша Sarman. The grant was written by the Kara- 
nika Thakkura Sridhara." 

(14) Kamauli grant.—Found as No. 1; 22 lines, in- 
cised оп a single plate. It records that in (V) Sarat 1178 (A. 
D. 1122) the donor of No. 4 after bathing at the Kapalamoca- 
na-ghatta at Varanasi, where the Ganges flows to the north, 
granted the village of Sulateni, in the Neulasatavisika (district) 
to Vyñsa.* The grant was written by the same as in No. 8.* 

(15) Benares grant (ії). —– Found in the possession of 
Sitaram Agarwala of Benares. Exact find-spot unknown. It 
contains 29 lines, incised on a single plate. It records a grant 
of the donor of No. 4 and his mother (Mahamatr-rajni-Sri) 


` Edited by F. W. Hall, JASB, Vol. XXXI, рр. 123.94. He suggests that the 
land which ehanged hands was conquered by Govindacandra from Yaéalb-Karga, ibid, 


: * The editor suggests identification with tbe village of Sisamau which i» now part of 
the Cawppur city; EI, Vol. XVIII, p.2225. 
з Edited by D. R. Sahni, EJ, Vol, XVIIT, pp. 224-96. 
* Brother of the donee of No. 4. 
* Edited by Kielborn, BT, Vol. ТУ, pp. 109-11. 


>! 
ЖА 
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Ráülhana-devi. The king, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, 
in (V) Samvat 1181 (A.D. 1124) granted the village of Tribhandi 
in the Yavaala-Pattalá to the Brahman Pandita Bhupati Sarman. 
"The grant was written by the Thakkura Candra.’ 

(16) Kamauli grant (viii).—Found as No. 1; 28 lines, 
incised on a single plate. Tt records that the donor of No. 4 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in (V) Samvat 1182 (A.D. 
11262), after bathing in the Ganges, granted the village of 
Mahasonamaua in the Haladoya-Pattalà to the donee of No. 4. 
It was written by the Vástaeya Kayastha Kithana.* 

(17). Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (ii).—PFind-spot un- 
known. It records that in (V) Sarmwat 1182 (A.D. 1127) the 
donor of No. 4” having bathed in the Ganges at Т<аргаќіѕ апа, 
granted the village of Agodali in the Haladaya-Pattala to the 
Brahmans Chich& Sarman and Vacata Sarman. Тһе tamra- 
pattaka was written by Thakkura ViSvartpa.* 

(18) Maner grant.—This comes from the village of Maner 
in Dinapore sub-division, Patna district. It contains 26 lines 
incised on a single plate. Seal as usual. It records that in (V) 
Samvat 1183 (A.D. 1124), the donor of No. 4, having bathed 
in the Ganges at Kanyakubja, granted the villages of Gunave and 
Padali in the Magiari*-Pattala to the Brahman GaneSvara 
Sarman. It was written by the same as in No. 17.° 
> 

! Edited by A. Fahrer, JASB, LVI, part I, pp. 113-18, He rend the — name | “si 
as Daihspa-dayt, and took her to be the wife of the king; but wer Kielhorn, El, Vol. V, — 
Appendix, p. 15, No. 96, * 

* Edited by Kielborn-E7, Vol. IV, рр. 99-101. Tha date is irregular, «ce ibid, p. 99.. | 

* Same titles and epitheta aa in No. 19. I м 

* Edited by F, E. Hall, JASB, Vol. XXVII, pp, 241-50, Hall reads 614: 
jhono. Kielborn identified PratishAna with the place of the same name w 
situated at the confluence of the Ganges and tbe Jumns ; eee ГА, Vol. XVIII, 


» Identified with mod. Mauer in Patna district, Bihar, This 
the Bonares o ayaccandra ; seo JA, 
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(19) Kamaulié grant (iz),—Found as No. 1. 25 lines, in- 
cised on а single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4,! 
after bathing in the Ganges at Уйгйпазї in (V) Sampat 1184 
(A.D, 1127), granted to the donee of No. 4 the village of 
Rart (?) in the Madavala(?)-Pattala with its patakas. 
written by the same as in No. 17.* 

(20) Benares grant (iii).—Found as No. 15; 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. Tt records that the donor of No. 4 
after bathing in the Ganges at Vārāņasī, in (V) Samvat 1185 
(A.D. 1129), granted the village of Jaragima in the Puroha- 
Pattala to the Brahman Pandita Bhupati Sarman. It was 
written by the same as in No. 15.* 

(21) Itaunja grant.—This was in the possession of the 
Raja of Itaunja, а Talugdar of Lucknow district in U.P. Find- 
spot unknown. It contains 24 lines incised on a single plate, 
recording that the donor of No. 4 in (V) Samvat 1186, after 
bathing as in No. 19, grants the village of Kapasi in the 
Matgalajathi-Pattala to the Brahman Nine Sarman. Tt was 
written by the same as in No. 17.* 

(22)!Set Mahet qrant.—'This was discovered in a monas- 
tery ‘on the site of Saheth’ (i.e., Set), on the borders of the 
Gonda and Bahraich districts. It contains 27 lines incised on a 
single plate, recording that the donor of No, 4, after bathing 
in the Ganges at Varanasi, and having worshipped Vasudeva 
and other gods, in (V) Sanat 1186, granted the villages of 
Vihara, Pattana,* Upalaündá, Vavvahali, * Meyi-sambaddha- 
Ghosadi, and Pothivara-sambaddha-Payasi* in the Vada(ja)- 


It was 


` “Titles and epitheta aa in No. 12, 

* Edited by Kielhora, ЕГ, Vol. IV, p. 111. 

* Edited by A. Führer, JASB, Vol. LVI, part T, pp- 118-23, 

+ Edited by H. Sastri, ET, Vol, XIT, pp. 205-97. 

* Mod. vibe of Patna, about 3 miles south-weat of Set; FT, Vol. XI, pp. 21-22. 

a Identified with the mod, village of Belaha, near the village of Patna ; ibid, p. 22. 

L. Identified with the important village of this name near Subbgapor on the Gonda- 


cas Ви Я tho village of Bayas, which stood 2 miles to the north of Set 


Mabet; ibid. 
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CaturaSiti-Pattald to ** the Saragha of the Buddhist friars (Sakya- 
bhiksu) of whom Buddha-bhattaraka is the chief '" residing in 
the Jetavana-mahüvihüra. The gift was made by the donor 
‘having been gratified by the Saugata-parivrdjaka-maha-pandita 
Sükyaraksita, (a resident) of the Utkala-de$a and his disciple, 
the Saugata-parivrajaka-mahapandita  Vügisvararaksita, (a resi- 
dent) of the Coda-desa.'' The grant was written by the 
Kayastha Süráditya.* 

(23) Raiwan grant.—Found ‘at Raiwan, a place 8 miles 
north-west from Biswin in the Sit&pur district, in a small 
mound.’ 29 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the 
donor of No. 4," in (У) Samvat 1187 (1130 A.D.), after 
bathing at the Adi-Kesava-ghatta at Varanasi, granted the village 
of Sohanjaka with Bhuluri-pa£aka (?) situated in Navagrima- 
Pattala to the Thakkura Balàditya Sarman. It was written by 
the same as in No. 17.* 

(24) Benares grant (iv).—Found as No. 3; 24 lines 
incised on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Sarwat 1187 
(A.D. 1130), granted the village of Palasaundi in the Nandivara- 
Pattala to the Pranacarya Bhatta pandita Копа Sarman.* 

25) Ren grant.—Found ‘in the debris of a fallen high 
bank of the Jumna river,' close to the village of Ren not far 
from the police station of Lalauli, Ren is situated ‘ just within 
the northern boundary line of the Mutaur Pargana of the Ghazi- 
pur Tahsil of the Fatehpur district’ (U.P.). It contains 24 
lines incised on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 
4, after bathing in the Ganges, near the Adi-KeSava-ghatta, in 
(У) Sarhvat 1188 (A.D. 1131), granted the village of Dosahalr," 


On these two persons, soe editor's note on p. 22. 

Edited by D. B. Sahni, ЕТ, Vol. XI, pp. 20-96. * 
Titles and epithets аз in No. 19. 

Edited by А. Führer, JASB, Vol. LVI, part I, рр 106-13. 

Edited by Kielborn, ЕТ, Vol. VIIT, рр. 153-55. 

Identified with mod. Dasauli, about 6 miles south of Ren. "The name of the Patiala 
cannot be road; see 14, Vol. XTX, p. 210, 
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to the Brahman Lahad# Sarman. It was written by the same 
as in No, 17.' 

(26) Pali grant (ii).—Found as No. 2. 34 lines, written on 
two plates. Seal as usual. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Sati, at the Svapnesvara-ghatta, on the 
occasion of the Aksaya-trtrya, in (V) Samvat 1189 (A.D. 1133), 
made over to his mother the Afaharajñi Ralhana-devi, ten 
nalukas (of land) in the village of Guduvi, in the Goyara-Pattala 
of the Onavala-Pathaka, аз a gift for the Thakkura Jayapála 
Sarman. The grant was written by the Thakkura Visnu.? 

(27) Kamauli grant (z).—Found as No. 1; 24 lines incised 
on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, in (V) 
Sampat 1190 (A.D. 1133), after bathing at the Govinda-vatika, 
granted the village of Umbari in the Rüdamauavayalisi-Pattala 
to the Rduta Jate Sarman.” 

(28) Benares grant (v).—Found as No. 3; 28 lines, incised 
on a single plate. The circular seal contains in high relief the 
legend : Mahdrajaputra-Srimad-Asphotacandradevah, Above the 
legend there is a conch-shell. It records that, with the consent 
of the donor of No. 4, the Mahdrajaputra Yuvaraja Asphotacandra 
in (V) Savavat 1190 (1134 A.D.), after bathing in the Ganges 
at Varanasi, granted the village of Kanauta in the Nandini- 
Pattala to the Pandita Damodara Sarman. It was written by 
the Thakkura Gageka.' 

(29) Kamauli grant (ri).—Found as No. 1 ; 25 lines, 
incised on a single plate, The genealogical portion of the 
grant is divided into two sections. The first portion gives the 
‘usual pedigree of Govindacandra® from Candradeva. Then in 


* Edited by Hoornle, IA, Vol. XIX, pp. 249-52. 
* Edited by Kielborn, El, Vol, V, pp. 18-115. Оп ndluka, soe ibid, p. 113. On the 
identification of Opavals, neo aupra, p. 516, fn. 3. 
* раней by Kielhorn, ЕГ, Vol. IV, pp. 111-112. — 
Edited by Kielhora, ЕГ, Vol. УШ, pp. 155-56. Tbe writer of the grant in probably 
samo as in No, 8. ч : itr 
Hin titles and epithets за in No. 1 
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verses 5-0 we are given the following genealogy of the donor of 
the grant, apparently a feudatory of Govindacandra. 


In the Sàndilya-gotra and Singara family 


Kamalapála...Came from Sràgarota and acquired by 
his bravery a royal fillet or tiara (rdja- 
* patti). 
BSülhnna or Alhana (?) 


Kumara 
Mahdrdjaputra Lohada-deva, alias Vatsarija, 


Weare told that this Vatsaraja, in (V) Samvat 1191 (A.D. 1134), 
at the Kanyi-satakranti, after bathing in the Ganges at the 
Avimukta-isetra of Benares, granted the village of Ambavara 
in the Rápadi (or Ravadi)-Visaya to the Brahman Zhakkura 
Dalbü Sarman. The tamraka was written by the Zhakkura 
Narayana.’ 

(30) Kamauli grant (wii).—Wound as No. 1 ; 26 lines, 
engraved ona single plate. It records that the donor of No. 
(4)* after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, on the occasion 
of à lunar eclipse in (V) Samvat 1196 (A.D. 1139), granted 
the village of Janakadevipura in Rana(?)-Pattala to the donee 
of No. 4." 

(31) Kamuuli grant (riii).—Found as No. 1; 27 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
'on the day of the great queen,'* in (V) Samvat 1197 (A.D. 
1141), after bathing in the Ganges, at the Ved@évara-ghatta 
at the Avimukta-kgetra of Varanasi, granted a village *to the 
donee of No. 4. It was written by the Phakkura Dhidtka.’ 


t Edited by Kielhorn, EI, Vol. VIII, Pp. 130.33. 

* Titles and epitheta as in No 12. 

* Edited by A. Vonis, EI, Vol. ТІ, pp. 861-63. ^w, 

* Name not given. But it was certainly the queen-mothor Ralba-devi; wee infra, 
р. 525, grant No, 32. 

* Name of the village and Рацаїа have bean effaced. 

" Described here ns Бйз Јади 

' Edited by Kielborn, ЕТ, Vol. IV, р. 114. 

+ " 


* 
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— (32) Kamauli grant (ziv).—Found as No. 1; 99 lines, 
10000 ona single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
оп the day of the great queen Ràlha-devi,' after bathing in 
the Ganges at the Avimukta-Kselra of Varanasi in (V) Samvat 
1198 (A.D. 1142), granted to the donee of No. 31 the village 
of Laükácada in the Navagama-Pattala. The grant was written 
by the Thakkura Visnu. 
(33) Gagaha grant. Found at Gagah& to the west of the 
Rapti river, about 21 miles south of Gorabkpur ' * in the U.P.; т 
34 lines, incised on two plates. It records that with the con- 
sent of the donor of No. 4, the Mahardjaputra Rájyapála-deva, 
while he was at camp at Gurjhada-grüma* after bathing in 
the 'lriveni-madi, granted certain estates in the Hathaunda- 
Pattala to the three Brahman Thakkuras Devavarman, Bhüpati, 
and Sridhara, in (V) Samvat 1199 (A.D. 1143). The tāmra- 
pattaka was written by the Karanika T'hakkura Vivtka (or 
Bibika).' 
(34) Kamauli grant (xo).—Found as No.1; 32 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi in (V) Samrat 1200 
—. (A.D. 1144), granted the village of Kaila with its patakas 
= _ Vivamayata, Jataharimayati, Tihunamayita, Dadaü&mayüti, 
ss Kmbamayiati, Savaramayata, Palasavali, Dumendu, Cácapura 
Ае . and Pipalavalipi in the Temisapacottara-Pat/alà, to the Paudifa 
те _ Maharaja Sarman, the son of the donee of No. 31.° 


* Edited by Kicthorn, ЕЈ, Vol. IV, pp. 113-114. 
..* Mont probably ‘ibe village ot that name in the tappa of Gagabilin the Bánagaon 
» |, which i» served by the post office of Kori-Bám,' see B7, Vol. ХП, р. 216. 

^ Probably mod. Gunjbari, in the tappa of Karmant. боми Bánsgaco near Belghat з 



















by Kislborn fa 14, Vol. XVIII, — — EY 
vas n Carlleyle in ASH, Vol. XXII, pp. 590. Fin БЕ 
LE UT | Tbe grant iw FER the British Museum. Note the r 
fa V.S. 1199, ASR, Vol. ПІ, pp. 58-60, Garbwais — 
habad. ‘These records do not mention the came of 


yos В, Vol. IV, pp ШАВ, 0 BE 
Veris) iiie 


“+ Summary of the grant. given. 
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(35) Machhlishahr grant.—Found in a field 7 miles north 
of Machhlishahr (Ghiswa) in Jaunpur district, U.P. ; 29 lines, 
written on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Samvat 1201 
(A.D. 1143), granted the village of Perdha in the Mahasdya- 
Pattala ' to the Pandita VarnSadhara Sarman. The {атта was 
written by the Kayastha Dhandhüka.* 

(36) Lar grant. —Found in the village of Lar (Long. 8479", 
Lat. 26°14’) in Gorakhpur district, U.P. ; 38 lines, incised on two 
plates. It records that the donor of No. 4, when in residence 
at Mudgagiri,® after bathing in the Ganges on the Akgaya-tritya 
day, in (V) Samwat 1202 (A.D. 1146), granted ‘ the village 
of Potücavada in the Pandala-Patiala in Govisilaka that be- 
longed io Dudbāli in Saruviira’*to the Thakkura Sridhara. 
The t&mra-pattaka was written by the Thakkura Selhana.* 

(37) Benares grant (vi).—Found as No.3; 30 lines, 
incised on a single plate. The circular seal contains the legend 
Moharajaputra-srimad-Rajyapala-devah. Above this there is а 
conch-shell and below an arrow. It records that with the con- 
sent of the donor of No. 4, the Mahdrajaputra Rájyapüla, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Rajyapàala-pura, in (V) Savavat 
1203 (A.D. 1146), granted the village of Camaravami, with 
Haricandrapüli and two or three other patakas (the names of 
which are doubtful), in the Valaura-Pattala to the donee of 
No. 28. It was written by the same as in No. 28.5 

(38) ' Hathiya-dah' pillar inscription.—Incised on a grey 
sand-stone pillar standing in the middle of a dry tank called 


` Kielborn identified it with Mahasc-Puttala of a Kamauli grant (No, 2) — 
candra, EI, Vol IV, p. 122. 

* Edited by Kielhoro, BY, Vol. V, pp. 115-116. ie wills ИНТЕ PERRA 
in No. 31. The editor is of opinion that the date of the grant is a mistake for V:S: — 
1202 (A.D. 1146), все ibid, p. 115. — 
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Hathiya-dah (Elephants' tank), nearly midway between Azim- 
garh and Benares. It contains 10 lines. The inseription 
records the excavation of the tank by several ‘ Thaükuras,' of 
whom the chief was *Bellana Thakur,’ the Bhandagarika of 
Gosalla-devi, the Maharaji of king Govindaeandra,! in (V) 
Samoat 1207 (A.D. 1151) 2 

(39) Benares grant (vii).—Found as No. 3; 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
in (V) Samvat 1207 (A.D. 1150), on ‘the occasion of the 
Uttarayana-Samkranti, after bathing at the Koti-tirtha at Vara- 
nasi, granted the village of Lolirupada&, together with Tivüyi- 
ksetra, in the Umbarala-Pattala, to the donee of No. 28. 
The tamra was written by Vidyidhara, son of the writer of 
No. 35.3 

(40) Bangavan grant.—Found in a field near the village of 
Bangavan in the Daryabad pargana of the Ramsanehi-ghat 
Tahsil, Bara Banki district, Oudh; 25 lines, incised on a single 
plate. It records thatthe Pattamahadevt Maharajni Gosaladevi, 
the queen of the donor of No. 4, after bathing in the Ganges 
at Vārāņasī near (the temple of) the god Lolaraka,! with 
the king’s consent, gave the village of Gatiara in the 
Bhtmamayütàsa....* Pattalà to the Brahman Thakkura Kulhe, 
who had come from Pataliputra.* The date of the grant, (V) 
Samvat 1208 (A.D. 1151 ?), is irregular.’ 

(41) Kamauli grant (xvi).—Found as No. 1. 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
in (V) Samvat 1211 (A.D. 1154), after bathing in the Ganges at 
Viirinast, granted the village of Gouli in the Kacehoha-Pattalü 


Title» ond epithot« as in No. 12. 

Noticed by Cunningham, ASR, 1871, Vol. Т, pp. 95.96. 
Edited by Kielborn, ЕГ, Vol, VIII, pp. 158-59. 

A form of the Sun, ЕГ, Vol. V, p. 117, (0. 2. 

‘The two last akearas are illegible. 

Mod. Patna in Bibar. 

Edited by Kielhorn, КГ, Vol, V, pp. 116-18, 
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with its pdfakas tothe Rauta Paharāja Sarman. The tamra-pat- 
taka was written by Sripati.' 

(42) Sarnath stone-inscription.—' Tt was dug out to the 
north of the Dhamekh Stipa, to the south of the raised mound 
running east and west over the remnants of the old monasteries 
of the Gupta period.’ It contains 29 lines, opening with Om 
namo bhagavatyai a@rya-Vasudharayai, and an invocation of 

 Nasudhüra (V. 1) and the Moon (V. 2). Tt may be divided into 
four parts, the first three parts contain information about the 
rulers of Pithi, Айда and the Gihadavalas which can be shown 
in tabular form as follows :* 


Rulers of Pithi.? Rulers of Añga. Gáliadavàálas. 
In the Chikkora-vamdéa (Rastrakata) i 
of the lunar race. E i 

Vallabharája — Candra — 

Devarakgita = Sonkara-devi Madan: 


— = 
— ees — 


The proper object of the inseription is given in the 4th part, 
(Vs. 21-93). We are told that, Jambuki having represented —— 
that the Dharmacakra-Jina originally set up by Dharmüsoka. 
required to be repaired, KumAra-devi restored the Jina (or set up — 
a new one) and placed it in a new vikāra built for the purpose. 
Jambuki was made the foremost of all Pattalikas® by the | 
The praíasti was composed by the poet Kunda, and e 
by Vámana.* wis "(cx И 
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The above 42 inscriptions of Govindacandra range over a 
period of 40 years (A,D.1114-1154). If we add to this the 
period of his father's reign during which he seems to have taken 
an active part in the government of the state, his association 
With the administration may well have spread over half a 
century. We have already seen how he waged successful wars 
against the Gauda prince and Hammira during his father's * 
reign. These conflicts with the Muslims probably continued 
even during his reign, for the Sarnath inscription of Kumüra-devi 
tells us that ‘* Hari, who had been commissioned by Hara to 
protect Varanasi from the wicked T'uruska warrior, as the only 
one who was able to protect the earth, was again born from him, 
his name being renowned as Govindapála.'' This statement 
may contain an otherwise un-recorded notice of a possible 
invasion of Benares by the later Yaminis.* In the east Govinda- 
candra’s marriage with Kurnüra-devi, the grand-daughter of 
Mahana, a maternal uncle of Ramap@la (c. 1084-1126 A.D.), 
may indicate a temporary truce between the Gahadavalas and 
the Palas. But the Maner (No. 18) and Lar, (No. 36) plates 
show that during the period 1124-1146 A.D., the arms of Govinda- 
candra had crossed the Son and gradually advanced along the 
southern bank of the Ganges to Patna and Monghyr in the East. 
The date of the Maner grant (A.D. 1124) indicated that he 
captured part of Patna before Ramapéla’s death. qt is likely that 
the Gahadavalas’ advance began during the weak administration of 
Ramapala’s son who according to the Rama-carita was entrusted 
with the administration of the state during the later years of 
that king.’ This advance must have continued during the 


` I, Vol. IX, pp. 224 and 327, V. 15. 
* The Yamini rulers during thie period were ; 
(1) Bhirzid, Каша! ud-Daulah (A.D. 1115-1116). 
(2) Ar»alàn ShAh, Sultán ud-Daalab (A.D. 1116-18). 
(8) Bahram Shab, Yamin ud-Davlab (A.D, 1118-53). 
TII, pp- 35-87 and 688, 
See ОН, eol Lik, No. 1, IV, i; see also supra, Dynastic History of Bengal and 


Bihar, pp. 347-48. 
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inglorious period of Pala rule (c. 1126-50 A.D.) which followed 
Rámapála's death. The hostility of the Palas towards the 
G&hadavalas appears to have been inherited by the Senas, and 
possibly the naval expedition of Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.) to 
the western regions, ‘which sailed up the whole course of the 
Ganges,’ may not have been entirely uneonnected with the 
*Giahadavalas. In the south, the Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant 
dated in A.D, 1120, which records the transference of land for- 
merly granted by Yaéah-Karna (e. 1073-1125 A.D.) seems to 
show that the success of the Gáhadnválas against the Kalacuris 
of Tripuri was maintained during Govindacandra's reign. This 
conclusion may derive some support from the fact that it was 
Govindacandra who first assumed in his family the title of 
ASvapati and others which figured regularly amongst the epithets 
of the Kalacuris of Tripuri from the time of Lakgmi-Karna. An 
indirect proof of the hostilities between the Gaihadavalas and 
Kalacuris is probably supplied by the evidence of the friendship of 
the former with the enemies of the latter, the Candellas. The Mau 
inseription seems to show that Govindacandra maintained friend- 
ly relations with the Candella Madanavarman (6.1129-63 A.D.) 
But the most important fact about the relations of the Gahada- 
vàlas with the princes of the South is their regular diplomatic 


connection with the great Cola rulers. Venkayya has drawn ` 


our attention to an unfinished inscription at Gongaikonda-Co]a- 


puram which gives the genealogy of the Gahadavalas from ` 


YaSovigraha to Candra.* It is almost a verbatim copy of 
the introduction of Govindacandra's Kamauli grant, dated 
in V.S. 1182. But unfortunately the record abruptly 
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stops after the name of Candra, As the inscription occurs im- 
mediately after a record of Kulottunga I dated in his 41st year 
(c. 1110-11 A.D.), it is generally supposed to belong to the 
time of Madanapala or his son Govindacandra. It is likely that 
after „the advance of the Colas to the Ganges under Rājendra 
Cola in the first quarter of the 11th century, the communica- 
tion between the far south and the Ganges valley, became much 
more brisk and intimate. There is unquestionable epigraphic” 
evidence to show that the Colas retained their hold on a large 
portion of the land which lies between the river Godavari and 
Mahendragiri.' The attacks by Kulottunga I,’ and some of his 
predecessors on Vairagarh in C. P. may have brought the Colas 
into conflict with the Kalacuris. The friendship between the 
Gahadavalas and the Colas may thus have been caused by their 
common enmity to the Kalucuris.* The Gabadavala inscription 
in the Cola country is possibly to be taken as evidence of a 
friendly visit by a prince of the royal family to the Cola capital, 
who made some grants to local temples. Govindacandra's Set 
Mahet grant (No. 22) dated in A.D. 1130, which records a 
grant by the king at the request of two Buddhist monks, who 
were residents of the Utkala and Coda countries further shows 
the intimate bond that existed between the two kingdoms. 

The success of Govindacandra as a ruler is also demon- 
strated by his coins. He appears to have given up the ‘bull and 
horseman’ type of his father’s coins and adopted the ‘ seated 
goddess’ type, which was first introduced by the Kalacuri Gan- 
geya. The obverse of his gold and copper coins has the legend 
Sri-Govindacandra-deva, often followed by the representation of 
a trisüla, while the reverse contains the seated figure of the 
goddess Laksmi. Gold drammas of Govindacandra, * often in 


* asties of Oriasa, р. 450, 
а Бензен by Haltzsch, 1909, Vol. III, Part U, pp. 132 f. 
» Soo on thin point Kaotilya's — “Tho king who is likewise situated close to 
ihe enemy, but separated from the conqueror only by the enemy, is termed the friend": 
quoted in my article in T4, 1925, p. 201. І 
Mi À ` К 
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extremely base metal,’ are abundant. Eight hundred of them 
were found in 1887 near Nanpara in Bahraich district, Oudh.' 
Govindacandra had at least four queens. ОГ these the 
names of Nayanakeli-devi,* Gosala-devi," and Kumara-devi * are 
known from his inscriptions. The last of these three seems to 
have professed the Buddhist religion. The name of another 
Buddhist queen of Govindacandra is preserved in the colophon of 
а Nepal MS. of the Astasahasrikü. It runs as follows : Sri-Sri- 
Kanyakubjadhipatya-A seapaté-Gajapati-Rajya-tray-ddhipati- S: 1- 
mad-Govindacandra-devasya pratdpa-vasatah  rüjfni-Sri-pravara- 
Mahdydna-yayinyah paramaopasika rajit Vasanta-devya deya- 
dharma'yam.: He bad also at least three sons. The Benares 
grant of A.D. 1133 * shows that Asphotacandra was considered 
as heir-apparent (Yuoaraja) on that date. The Gagaha grant of 
A.D. 1143 * gives us the name of another son, Rajyapala. The 
appearance of the name Asphotacandra on the seal of the grant 
shows that he was actively associated in the Government of the 
state.” The Kamauli grant” of Vijayacandra however shows that 
Govindacandra's successor was neither of these but another son 
named Vijayacandra. The causes that led to the accession of 
this prince, who according to the evidence available at present 
did not take any part in his father's administration, must re- 
main a mystery. The argument that the other two princes 
predeceased their father is familiar enough. But the possibility 


CCIM, Vol. I, pp. 257 and 260-61; СМІ, p. 80, plate IX, and р: 57. 
* See supra, p. 517, grant No. 8. 


See supra, pp. 526-27, grante Noa. 23 and 40. Name sometimes spelt as Gosalla- 


* Seo supra, p. 528, inscription No. 42, 

* No, 881 of the 3rd collection by H. P. S&stri, quoted in BI, Vol. XI, p. 321. Konow 
was wrong (ibid, p. 321) when he accepted Führer'a reading und interpretation of line 10 
of grant No. 15 (JASB, Vol. LVI, Part T, p. 115) and took DAllsga-devi, a» ono of the 
queens of Govindscandra, Bee Kielborn, ET, Vol. V, Appendix, р, 15, No. 96 and supra, 
р. 620, fp. 1. 
Bee supra, p. 623, grant No, 28, 
Bee supra, р. 525, grant No. 33. 
The wal of grant No. $3 is unfortunatoly 1041 : see supra, р. 625, 
EI, Vol. IV, p. 119, lines 7-8. ` ' 


+... 


* ` y" 
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of palace-intrigue ог а fratricidal war can never be completely 
eliminated. 


A The following inscriptions are known for the reign of 
Vijayacandra : 

À (1) Kamauli grant.—Vound as No. 1 of the previous 
reign; 31 lines, incised on a single plate. The introductory por- 
tion traces the Gühadavàlas' pedigree from Ya&ovigraha to 
Vijayacandra.' This last king then records that with his con- 
sent the Mahdrajaputra Yuvarüja Jayaceandra, in (V) Samvat 
1221 (A.D. 1168), on being initiated as a worshipper of the god 
Krsna, after bathing in the Ganges at Variinasi near the (temple 
of) god Adi-Kesava, granted the village of Haripura in the Jiavai- 
Pattalā ° to the preceptor of Vaisnava worship, the Mahapnrohita 
Praharàja Sarman,? son of Mahüpurohita Diksita Jágu.' The 
grant was written by the Thakkura Kusumapala.* 

(2) Jaunpur stone pillar-inseription.—This was found * eut 
on the face of one of the bracket-capitals of a square pillar in the 
south cloister of the Lal Darwáza Masjid’ at Jaunpur. It con- 
sists of two lines, which are ‘both incomplete on the right hand, 
owing to the cutting away of 3} inches of the face to make the 
old Hindu bracket fit into its new position in the Muhammadan 
masjid.’ Tt gives the date (V) Samvat 1225 (A.D. 1169) in the 
reign of the fortunate Vijayacandra." 

(3) Royal Asiatic Society’s grant.—This was in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1886. Find-spot not 
known. Itcontains 28 lines, incised on a single plate. The 
introductory portion as in No. 1 with the same titles and 
epithets of the king. It records that, with the king's permission, 


of bis father’s grant, 
father's grant, sce supra, p. 810. 
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the Afahirajaputra Yuvarája Jayaccandra, after having bathed in 
the Jumna at the Vasistha* (?)-ghatta, їп (V) Savat 1226 
(A.D. 1169), granted the village of Марат in the Devahalt-Pattala 
to two brothers, the Rautas Ananta Sarman and Dàde Sarman, 
The grant was written by Jayapala.” 

(4) Téracandi rock inscription. —This inscription was in- 
сівой '* upon a rock, denominated, from an idol delineated on it, 
Taricandi, in the vicinity of Sahasram,’’ in the Shahabad district 
in South Bihar. It records a declaration, issued in (V) Saravat 
1225 (A.D. 1169), by the Mahanayaka Japiladhipati Pratapa- 
dhabala. This announces as forged a grant of the villages of 
Kalahandi and Badapili, by the Kanyakubjadhipati Vijayacandra, 
which is said to have been executed in the favour of certain K 
Brahmans living in villages adjoining Kalahandi. These Brahman 
lampatas, we are told, secured this document by Ын. (utkocya) h 
Ded, an officer (dasa) of the sovereign of Gádhi-nagara." PE у 

(5) Phulwaria (Rohtasgarh) inscription.—Kielhorn notices _ : 
this inseription, which was found in the Shahabad district | 
of Bibar, from a rubbing taken by Cunningham. It isa record of — 
the Nayaka of Japila named Pratápadhabala.! It is dated in (бош x1 e 
8. 1225 (A.D. 1169).* 

The inscriptions noticed above gives us dates of Vijayacandra. 
from A.D. 1168 to 1169, The Kamauli grant of his son dated in ` 

< жю. P 
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We have very little other authentic information about him. 
Prthoirdja-Raso however purports to narrate some of his 
achievements. We are told in this work that Vijayapála 
“attacked the Somavarhsi king Mukundadeva of Katak, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to Vijayapfla’s son Jayacandra, 
to whom a daughter named Sathyogit& was born in 8. 1133.'** 
The азо also contains references to Vijayapála's attack on 
Bholibhim of Pattanapura (Anhilvad) and Anangapála of Delhi. 
In the latter case he is reported to have been defeated by the 
combined armies of Anatigapala and Somesvara, It is difficult to 
accept any of these statements as historical," The available lists 
of the Somavarasis of Orissa do not contain the name Mukunda- 
deva. Moreover, as I have shown elsewhere,” the Somavarhsis 
were most probably destroyed by the Gangas in the 11th century 
and the king who ruled in Cuttack contemporaneously with 
Vijayacandra was not the fictitious Mukundadeva but the Gaügas 
Кашаграха VII (c. 1147-56 A.D.) and Raghaya (¢.1156-70 A.D). 
Similarly, if Bholibhim isto be identified with the Caulukya 
king Bhimadeva II (c. 1178-1241 A.D.) it is impossible to make 
him a contemporary of Vijayacandra, whose reign certainly end- 
ed before 1170 A.D. Again as Delhi was under the Cáhamünas 
of Sükambhari from the time of Visaladeva (c. 1153-1163 A.D.) 
there seems to be no place for an Anangapála of Delhi in the 
reign of Vijayapála. Тһе only reliable evidence for any military 
success of Vijayacandra is the statement of the Benares College 
grant of his son Jayaccandra® that his father ** swept away the 
affliction of the globe by the streams (of water flowing as) from 
clouds from the eyes of the wives of the Hambira, the abode of 
wanton destruction to the earth.” This passage "probably | 


i RAS, 1927, Vol. Ш (New Beries), p. 207. 
Той, p. 209. е а 
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contains a genuine reference to a conflict of the Gihadavilas with 
a hitherto unrecorded invasion of the last Yamini king, Khusrau 
Malik Taj ud-Daulah (c.1160-86 A.D.).' 

Vijayacandra was succeeded by his son Jayaceandra, some- 
time before the 21st June, A.D. 1170, the date of his coronation 
(abhigeka). The following inscriptions are known for Jayaecan- 
dra's reign. 

(1) Kamauli grant (0). —Found as No.1 of Govinda- 
candra ; 34 lines, incised on a single plate. The introductory 
portion gives the usual genealogical information, and traces the 
line from Yasovigrahn to Pb.-M.-P.-Jayaccandra. We are then 
told that this last. prince on. Sunday, the 6th tithi of the bright 
half of the month of Agadha of the (V) Samvat 1226 (Sunday, 
the 21st June, A.D. 1170), while encamped in the village of 

fadaviha, after performing the mantra-snana at his inaugura- 

tion (abhiseka), granted the village of Osia in the Brhadgrhoka- 
misara-Puttala to the royal preceptor, the Mahapurohita Prah- 
lida Sarman,* son of Dikgita Jagu. It was written by the 
Mahakgapatalika T'hakkura Sripati.* 

(2) Kamauli grant (ii).—Found as No. 1 ; 35 lines, incised 
on a single plate. Introductory portion as in No. 1. It 
records that the donor of No. 1, in (V) Samvat 1228 (1172 
A.D.) after bathing on the Manvantaradi at the confluence of 
rivers at Prayaga, in the presence of the god Gangüditya, 
granted the village of Kusuphata in the Mahaso-Pattalá to the 
Mahapurohita Praharája Sarman.' It was written by the same 
as in No, 1.* 

(8) Kamauli grant (iii).—Found as No. 1 ; 37 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1 in (V) 
Samoat 1230 (A. D. 1173), after bathing in the Ganges at 


` CHI, Vol. VIT, pp. 37 and 658. É 


* According to Kielborn, the same ая the donee of No. 1 of his father's grant, — 
Edited by Kielborn, EI, Vol. TV, pp. 120.21, 

* Ваше as in. No, 1 above. 

Edited by Kielborn, EI, Vol. IV, pp, 121-23, 
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M mn ee usa of "the god Adi-Kesava, granted the 
The ses Far 9 агава, апа А{Пазий in the Univisa-Pattala. 
onee and writer are the same as in No. 2.1 
veg (4) Kamauli grant (iv).—Found as No. 1; 32 lines, 
incised on a single plate, It records that the donor of No. І, in 
(У) Savat 1231 (A.D. 1174 ?),' after bathing in the Ganges at 
K&SI, in the presence of the god Kritivasas, granted the village 
of Khambhamaua in the Vajairiháücchüsathi-Pattala, Half of 
this village was given to the donee of No. 2; the other half 
was shared by Driveda Višvñ mitra and 7 other Brahmans. In 
line 32 we are told that the grant was written by the Thakkura 
Vivika in (V) Samvat 1235 (A.D. 1179). It was incised by the 
lohara Someka.’ 

(5) Kamauli grant (v).—Found as No. 1; 32 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
on Sunday, the Sth tithi of the dark half of Bhadrapida, in (V) 
Samvat 1232 (Sunday, the 10th August, A.D. 1175), after 
bathing in the Ganges at Kasi, at the Játa-karman (the birth 
ceremony, when the navel-string is cut) of his son Hariscandra, 
granted the village of Vadesara, in the Kangali-Pattald, to the 
same donee as in No. 2. Written by the same person on the 
same date (V. S. 1235) asin No. 4. Also incised by the same 
as in No. 4.* 

(6) Benares college grant.—Unearthed in a field at the 
village of Sihvar, 6 miles N.E. of the city of Benares; 35 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, on Sunday, the 13th 
lunar day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, in (V) Samvat 1232 
(Sunday, 31st August, A.D. 1175), on the occasion of the 
Nama-karana (name-giving) ceremony of his son, Rajaputra 
Harigcandra, granted the two villages of Saraudá and (A ?)mayT 


Edited by Kielborn, ЕГ, Vol. IV, pp. 1292-4. 
‘The dato ia irregular. 

Edited by Kielhorn, ЕГ, Vol. IV, pp. 124-26, 
Edited by Kielhoro, EZ, Vol. IV, pp. 126-25, 


eee 
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in the Manara-Pattala,' to the Mahapandita Hrsike$a Sarman, 
son of Mahàmisra-pandita ° Hale. It was written by the same as 
in No. 1.° 

(7) Kamauli grant (vi).—Found as No. 1; 33 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Samvat 1233 
(A.D. 1177), granted the village of Matapura in the Kacchoha- 
Pattalà to the temple of the god Lolürka (a form of the Sun) and 
to the donee of No. 2.* It was written by the same as in 
No. 1.* 

(8) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (i)—Found in a field 
near the confluence of the rivers Barna and Ganges, close to 
Benares; 35 lines, incised on a single plate, Seal and intro- 
ductory portion as usual, It records that the donor of No. 1 
in (V) Samvat 1233 (A.D, 1177) after bathing in the Ganges at 
Varanasi, granted the village of Godantt situated in the Pasima- 
Ccehapana-Pattalà in Antarvedi* together with its two patakas 
named GhantiSmauyi and Nitimauyi, to the Rauta Rajyadhara- 
varman, son of the Mahamahattaka Thakkura Vidyadhara. It 
was written by the same as in No. 1.7 Ы 

(9) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (i$).—Found as No. 
8 ; 34 lines, incised on а single plate. Seal and introductory 
portion as usual. It records that the donor of No. 1 in (V) 
Sarvat 1233, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of Kotharavandhuri, in the Kosamba-Pattala,* to the ` 
same donee as in No. 8. Written by the same as in No. 1." 


Probably the samo аз in. No, 18 of Govindacandra; see JASB, 1022, p. " 
According to Kielboru it signifies "a great scholar’; see IA, Vol. m 


` 
fn. 39. 
^ Edited by Kielborn, TA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 129-34. 
of Govindacandra, 
` 
. 
. 
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of No. x (S due = е plate. It records that the donor 
da deos tA — 1234 (A.D. 1177), after bathing in 
with its 4 pátak 18 vi х \ — a Mme = Ре — 
Mercer Е i ne haradiha, Saga serene Saravatitatalia, 
is DE Ds ua ae in the Ambuili-F анай, ош the banks of 
; to the same donee as in No. 8. Written by the 

same as in No. 1.* 

(11) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (iv).—Found with No. 
8. Seal and introductory portion as usual. It contains 34 lines, 
incised on a single plate, and records that the donorof No. 1 
when in residence at Randavai on the Ganges in (V) Samvat 
1236 (A.D. 1180), granted the village of Dayadama, situated in 
Dayadami-Patiala, to the donee of No. 8. It was written by 
the same as in. No. 1.* 

(12) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (v). —Found with No. 
8. Seal and introductory portion as usual. It contains 33 
lines, incised on a single plate, and records that the donor of 
No. 1 when in residence as in No. (ii), in (V) Samcat 1236, 
granted the village of Saleti in Jaruttha-Pattala to the donee of 
No. 8. Written by the same as in No. 1.* 

(13) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (vi).—Found with No. 
8; 32 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the 
donor of No.1, when in residence as in No. 11, in (V) Samvat 
1236, granted the village of Abhelavatu in the Jaruttha-Pattalà 
together with the patakas of Maniari, Gayasada, Vatüvana, 
Asiàma, and Sirima, to the donee of No. 8. It was written 
by the same as in No. 05 


* Apparently mod. Dehoa, which according to Thoraton’s Gasetteer (p. 133) is 
another name of the river борга. See BI, Vol, VIII, p. 160. 

* Edited by Kielborn, ГА, Vol. XVIII, pp. 137-89. 

* Edited by Kielborn, TA, Vol, XVIII, pp. 139-40. 

+ Edited by Kiolhorn, ГА, Vol. XVIII, pp. 140-42. 

+ Edited by Kielhorn, 14, Vol. XVIII, pp. 142-43, rd 


, 
" 
J 
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(14) Bodhgaya stone-inscription.—Found in Bodhgaya, in 
the district of Gaya, Bibar; 17 lines. It opens with О namo 
Buddhaya, and then praises the Adi-Buddha,' the Bodhisattva 
Loke$vara, Ekajatà,; Srighana (Buddha) and the monk 
Srimitra. This last person is described as the diksa-guru of the 
Kasiga Jayaccandra. The object of the inscription is to record 
the construction of a large cave (guhá) at Jayapura, '' with 
Simibanüda * in front and bearing therein the images of Ugra- 
tari, with her hands raised upwards, Dattatéra, adored in the 
morning and (another Тага) draped in orange clothes,'' in the 
vatsara of king Vikramánka measured by the...... Vedas (4), 
eyes (2), and the moon (1), 124...? ° The prasasti was composed 
by Manoratha, written by the Kayastha Purandara, and engraved 
by the Si/pi Dhàradhara.* 

(15) Fyzabad grant.—Found near Fyzabad, in Oudh ;* 34 
lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and introductory portion as 
usual. It records that the donor of No, 1," in (V) Samvat 1233 
(A. D, 1187), after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of Kamoli (or Kemoli?) in the Asuresa-Patiald to the 
Doda-Rauta ° Апайда of the Bhiradvaja gotra." 

(16) Meohar  stone-inscription.—Incised ‘on door-jamb of 
a ruined temple in the village of Meohar, distant 7 miles from 
Kosam' im Allahabad district, U. P.; 3 lines only. It records 


* See IHQ, March, 1929, p. 17 f., and Го. 1 on p. 18, 

* See ibid, fn. 1, on p. 17. 

* Boe ibid, p. 16, fn. 1. 

* See sbid, p.17, fn.1; Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 111; Bhattscarya, 
Indian Buddhist Icomography, pp. 76-81. 

* The fret word of the chronogram is lost. 

* First edited by R. L, Mitra, PASB, 1180, Vol. XLIX, рр. 76-80, Bome of the 
mistakes were corrected by Kielhorn in ЕГ, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 26, No. 177. Finally odit- 
#d by my pupil N. Sanyal, JHQ, March, 1929, pp. 14-30. 

' Now in the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 

* His title аа in No.19of Govindacandra. Please note that thoogb he has the 
manal title Parama.müheirara, he is called in V. 9, the incarnation of Narkyapa. 

* ‘The editor drawa attention to Elliot, Suppl, Glossary, Vol, I, p. Bl. - 
= `° Edited by Kielborn, ТА, Vol. XV, pp. 10-13. * 
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that in (V) Samvat 1245 (A. D. 1189), in the reign of P.-etyadi- 
rdjavalt-paacatayopetasvapati-gajapati-nara pati-raja - trayadhipati 
vividha-vidyd-vicdra-vacaspati, Srimaj-Jayaccandradeva а certain 
Sri-Vastavya T'hakkura built a temple of Siddhesvara (Mahadeva) 
in the village of Mehavada * in the Kausamba’-Pattala,* 

The 16 inscriptions noticed above range over a period of 29 
years (A.D. 1170-89). "The Taracandi rock-inscriptions (A. D. 
1169) of his father and his own Benares (A. D. 1175) and the 
Bodhgaya (A.D. 118?) inscriptions show that the Gahadavalas 
maintained their hold on Shababad, Patna, and Gaya districts 
of Bihar during the period c. 1150-80 A. D. It was in this 
area that they probably came into conflict with the Senas, who 
since the days of Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 А. D.) were trying to 
extend their influence along the Ganges towards the west. "The 
Statement in the Sena records that Laksmanasena (c. 1154-1206 
A. D.) defeated an unnamed Kasiraja and raised pillars of victory 
at Benares and Allahabad ° certainly refers to his conflict with the 
Gāhadavālas of the Ganges valley. According to the Prthvirij 
Raso, ‘Jayacandra’ is said to have maintained friendly relations 
with the Candellas and helped the Candella king Paramardt (с. 
1167-1202) in his wars against the Caham&na Prthvirája П 
(e. 1177-1192 A. D.).° The same epic contains the story of the 
hostility between Prthvirija II and ‘Jayacandra’ and the 
romantic episode of the love and marriage of Prthvirñja and 
Jayaccandra’s daughter Sarmiyogità. It is difficult to believe in 
the details of the Raso in view of the demonstrated unreliability 
of the poem in its present form.’ But it may well be that its 


* Compare this with the epitheta and titles of grant No. 15; also with No. 12 of 

Govindacandra, 
9 This village still exists under its ancient name in the vicinity of Kosam; see 

JRAS, 1027, p. 696. 

s Modern Kosam, nesr Allababad, ibid, 

* Edited by D. R. Shani, JRAS, 1027, pp. 695.96. 

1 See supra, Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, pp. 307.69, 

* Bee infra, my chapter on the Candellas, 

* JBRAS, 193, Vol. III (New Series), pp: 203-11. 
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stories of the struggles between the Cáhamànas, Gahadavalas 
and Candellas have a substantial basis of (ruth.  Lulled into a 
false sense of security by the temporary cessation of vigorous 
attacks from the weak successors of Mahmüd, they carried 
on their petty feuds and failed to notice the formidable 
storm-cloud that was slowly gathering strength in the hills 
of Ghar. It must remain an interesting historical specula- 
tion, whether n common front presented by the later Yaminis, 
Cahamanas, Gaihadavilas, and Candellas could have stemmed 
the advancing tide. But there is no evidence that they 
realised their danger or that they showed any tendency to 
combine their forces. By the year 1186 A. D., the last of 
the Yaminis had been swept away from Lahore, leaving the 
Eastern Punjab and the Ganges-Jumna valley open to the 
attacks of another horde of Turks, not less bigoted or ferocious 
than the Yaminis, but led by chiefs who were certainly superior 
to the Ghaznavids in the practical gifts of empire-building. 
Within five years the Cihaminas were fighting a life-and-death 
struggle in the field of Taraori,' near Karnal. There is no 
evidence to show that Jayaccandra, even from an intelligent 
perception of his own self-interest, co-operated in any way with 
the Саһашӣпаѕ. Before the death-agonies of the Cahamana 
kingdom in the second battle of Тагаогі (A. D. 1192) had died 
away, Muhammad Ghirl, in 590 H. (A. D. 1193) advancing 
“towards Kinnauj and Banáras,'" overthrew Jayaccandra in the 
vicinity of Chandwar.* The Tajul-Ma’athir the almost contem- 
porary work * of Hasan Nigümi, gives the following account of 
the Muslim campaign against the Gāhadavālas. 


* Also written Tar&in or Talàwari; ‘situated on the route from Karnal to Thaneswar, 
8 miles north of the former, 15 miles south of the latter.’ See Thornton's Gazetteer, 
Lo ndon, 1886, p. 938. 

* TN, Vol. I, p. 470 and fn. 2, wee also pp. 491 and 616, On the location of Chand- 
war, жее ibid, p. 470, fn. 1, for Haverty's suggestions, The name is sometimes written 
Chandriwar. It was situated in the Etawah district near Jumna, Oxford History of India, 
1923, p. 195. 

3 It was commenced in the 602 H. (A. D. 1205), вее Elliot, Vol. IL, p. 209. 
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5 Go hen the army was mustered, it was found to amount to 
ol mounted men clad in armour and coats of mail,’ with 
which they advanced to fight the Rat of Benares. The king 
ordered Kutbu-d din to proceed with the vanguard, consisting of 
1,000 cavalry, which fell upon ‘ the army of the enemies of 
religion,’ and completely defeated it. The Кат of Benares, 
Jaichand, the chief of idolatry and perdition, advanced to oppose 
the royal troops with an army, countless as the particles 
of sand. The Rai of Benares, who prided himself on the 
number of his forces and war elephants, seated on a lofty 
howdah, received a deadly wound from an arrow and ‘fell 
from his exalted seat to the earth.’ His head was carried on 
the point of a spear to the commander, and his body was 
thrown to the dust of contempt." The impurities of idolatry 
were purged by the water of the sword from that land, and 
the country of Hind was freed from vice and superstition. 
Immense booty was obtained, such as the eye of the beholder 
would be weary to look at, including hundred elephants. The 
royal army then took possession of Asni,‘ where the treasures 
of the Rai were deposited, and there much more precious spoil 
of all kinds rewarded the victors. From that place the royal 
army proceeded to Benares, ‘ which is the centre of Hind,’ and 
here they destroyed nearly 1,000 temples, and raised mosques 
on their foundations; and the knowledge of the law became 
promulgated, and the foundations of religion were established, 


` According to the Kamil, the * Hindu prince had 700 elephants, and his men were 
said to amount to a million, Iiliot, Vol. ТЇ, p. 251. 

* The Kümilsaya:''The Hiodu kinz was alain, and no one would have recognised 
his corpse but for the fact of bis teeth, which were weak at their roots, being fastened in 
with golden wire,’ ibid, 

* Some copies say 300. The Kamil gives the number as 90, in addition to ‘a white 
one,” Elliot, Vol. II, p. 251. The TN gives the number as “three bundred and odd elephants," 
soo Vol. I, p. 470; Firishta also gives the number as ‘upwards of 300'; see TF, Brigg's 
Trans., Vol. I, p. 178. aw 

* Placed by CHI, Vol. ITI, pp. 19-20, near Jaunpur, U.P. But it is possibly the samo 
place, some 10 miles north of Fatehpur in О, P, where was discovered an inscription of the 
Gurjara-Prátihàra Mabipile, dated in W,8. 974; see. Id, Vol. XXI, рр. 173-75. See 


a infra, p. 583. 
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and the face of the dinar and diram was adorned with the name 
and blessed titles of the king.' The Rais and Chiefs of Hind 
eame forward to proffer their allegiance. The government of 
that country was then bestowed on one of the most celebrated 
and exalted servants of the State......The standards of Khusru 
(Kutbu-d din)... were planted for some days on the fort of Asni 
and the chiefs and elders all around hastened to his service with 
various kinds of rarities and presents, and his noble court 
became the scene where the princes and generals of the world 
came to bow their heads in reverence.'' * 

It is generally assumed by historians that the battle of 
Chandwar * put an end to the independent kingdom of Kanauj.'* 
The publication of th» Machhlishahr grant* of Hariscandra has 
however shown that the Gáhadaválas, though robbed of most of 
their dominions, were not completely destroyed in 1193 A.D. 
This record was found ““im village Kotwa, parganah Ghiswa, 
tahsil Maechlishahr,'"" during the course of excavation works іп 
the Jaunpur district of U.P. It contains 34 lines, incised on a 
single plate. The circular seal bears the legend Srimata-Haris- 
candra-devasya and the usual figures and emblems. Тһе 
inscription traces the genealogy of the donor from Yasovigraha; - 
then records that Pb.-M,-P.-Parama-mahesvara-A §capati-Gaja- 
pati-Narapati- Ràja-trayadhipati- Vividha-vidya-vicára-vàcaspati- ` 
Hariscandra,’ while residing at Dhanatvakra (?) (line 24), 
alter bathing in the Ganges at the Cyavanesvara-ghatta, on - 

A 


` The Kamil says: “After the flight of the Hindus Shab&b ud-Dio entered Benares, | : 
and carried off ita treasures upon 1,400 camels ;"* Elliot, Vol. ТТ, p. 981. : 

* Elliot, Vol. IT, рр, 223-24; for another account see Kamil of Ibn A 
A.D.), extracts trana, in Elliot, Vol. 11, pp. 250.51; wee also Briggs 
pp. 178-79, Cf. CHI, Vol. iII, pp. 19 Й,, where ^ the Rathor raja Jaich 
through a mistake made a contemporary of the Yamini king, Марай of Ghazi 











* Oxford History of India, 1923, p. 195. 
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Sunday, the 15th tithi of the bright half of Pausa in (V) 
Samvat 1253 (Sunday, the 6th January, A.D. 1197), granted 
the village of Pamahai ! with its patakas* to one Ràhihiyaka 
(or Hihiyaka?), son of the  Thakkura Madani of the 
Kasyapa gotra. It was written by the Mahakgapatalika 
Thakkura Bhogàaditya." 

The Hariscandra of this record is certainly the same prince 
whose Jàta-karman and Nama-karana ceremonies were perform- 
ed by his father in the year A.D. 1175.' At the time of the 
above grant he was therefore about 22 years old, and at the time 
of the battle of Chandwar barely 18. It appears from this in- 
scription that at least for four years this young prince succeeded 
in preserving his independence. This conclusion is further 
supported by the Belkhara stone pillar-inscription, dated in (V) 
Samvat 1253, which was discovered in the village of Belkhara, 
situated about 12 miles S. E. o$ Chunar, in Mirzapur district, 
U. P. The inscription is incised on a stone pillar above 
which there is a small figure of a GaneSa, with a few 
letters, and just above the inscription under notice there is a 
rude bird,* and a still ruder horse. There аге two inscriptions 
on the pillar. Тһе upper one, of 5 lines, is illegible. The 
lower one, in 9 lines, records the erection of a pillar by Rauta 
Ananda in the reign of Ranaka Vijayakarna, the ruler of Bela- 
sara.” It is dated as follows: Parama-bhattaraketyadi rájácali... 


` Hiralal identified it with Bambähā, a village in the Machhlishahr tahail; see ibid, 
p.94, fn, 5. The editor of the grant however identifies it with Poba, a village about 2 
miles from the find-spot of the grant; ibid, p. 04. 

x The name of the Pattol is not clear, But see supra, p. 526, Govindscandra’s grant 
No. 35, which montions the village of Peroha in Mahasoya-Psttalà; EI, Vol. X, p. 94, 
fo, 4. ь Д 
* Edited by Hiranand Sastri, EI, Vol. X, pp. 03-100, See also remarks by R. D. 
Banerji on tho grant in JASB, 1911, pp. 757 IT. ; lie reads the date as (V) 8. 1257 (A.D. 
1900), 
+ Bee supra, p. 537, grants Nos. б and 6 of Jaynccandra. 

* Could it bethe mythical bird Garugo,which appears on the seal of the Gábajaválaa? 

* The text i» Belogard palua⸗ pülaka, I bave given above the translation of 
Cunningham. 

69 
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Asrvapati-gajapati- narapati-ràja - trayádhipati....... Vidyd-vicara- 
vücaspati - Srimat- Kanyakubja - vijaya - rajye - Sasheat 1253, 
Vaisükha Sudi 11 Bhaume (Tuesday, 29th April, A.D. 1197). 
Though unfortunately the inscription does not name the ruler 
of Kanauj, we may guess that he was no other than the Harié- 
candra of the previous inscription. It is however doubtful 
whether Hari$candra had any control of Kanauj and the sur- 
rounding territory. Though there is no conclusive evidence in 
the Muslim chronicles that Kanauj was actually captured," vet 
the fact that the two above inscriptions were discovered in the 
Mirzapur and the Jaunpur districts seems to be significant. 
I have already pointed out the very close connection of the 
G&hadavalas with Benares and the territories round about it, and 
it seems likely that the power of Harigcandra lingered for some 
time in the more inaccessible parts of the same region. The 
absence of the name of the sovereign lord of Vijayakarna, the local 
prince of the Chunar region, in the Belkhara epigraph may have 
some connection with the statement of the Taba qát-i-Nüsiri that 
in about A.D. 1196 the fiefs of Bhagwat or Bhugwat ( сус ) and 
Bhiüli or Bhiwali ( | Jse ) were conferred upon Muhammad ibn 


Bakht-yar.' These fiefs were situated between the Ganges and 


' Edited by Cunningham, ASR, Vol. XT, рр. 128.80, plate XXXVII. Re-edited by 
R. D. Banerji, JASB, 1911, pp. 703-65. 


* Cunningham in bis translation of the record accepts the name as ' Raja Lakbana 
Deva(?)." But at that time the Machhlishahbr grant was not known, See on this point R. D. 
Banerji, JASB,. 1911, pp. 7686 ff. Note the inscription engraved on a brick which was 
found in a village near Jaunpur. It is dated in (V) Sas, 1273 (A.D. 1917) and ie a 
deed of mortgage recording the loan of 2,259 Shubdoddika drammas on the Pledge of certain 
fields It does not mention the name of the king, but it» script ix similar to Jayaccandra'a 
grants; вее JASH, Vol. XIX, рр. 454.56, 


* Only TN (Vol. T, p. 491) mentions * Jai Chand of Вапагая, Kinnauj and tbe territory 
of Awadh'in the list of victories of Mohammad Gbüri, Bot it iw doubtful whether by 
! Kinnnuj ° he meant the city or the territorial division of that name. TN (Vol. 1, pp. 627- 
28) mentions *Kinnauj-i-Shergarh’ (city of Kanauj) as one of the conquesta of Iltotmish, 
Bee on this point, JASB, 1911, рр. 766-69, s 

* TN, Vol. I, pp. 549-50, also fn, 6 on p. 550, 
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the Karmanasa eastward of and adjoining Chunar-garh. "The 
absence of the royal name in the Belkhara record may reflect the 
unsettled condition of the neighbouring countries due to the 
repeated incursions of the Turkish bands under Muhammad, the 
fame of whose alertness, bravery and the booty they acquired, 
had “* become noised abroad."  ' But in spite of the success of 
the Muslims, the fact that the successors of Jayaccandra conti- 
nued to issue inscriptions and grant lands shows the limitations 
of the victory of the Turks. The battle of Chandwar had given 
them only the possession of the more important cities and strong- 
holds ; the country-side beyond the reach of the Muslim posts 
still continued to be under Hindu rule.* 


! qid, p. 861. 

* On this poiat see TN (Vol. I, pp. 627-28), which refers to Hudi‘in Ban&ras, 
Kinnauj-i-Sbergarh and Tirhut as the conquests of Iltutmish, Note also the significant 
mention by that authority (ibid, pp. 628-29) of the existence in the reign of Iltutmish of one 
* accursed Bartü' (or Brita) in ' the territory of Awadh” ' beneath whose sword, a hundred 
and twenty thousand Musalmáns had attained martyrdom.’ Haverty suggests that the 
name of the Hindu chief may be meant for Prtho. TN tells us that this ruler was over- 
thrown and * sent to Hell * by Malik Nasir ad-Din Muhammad BbAb, the eldest son of 
Sultàn Shams od-Din, soon after 623 Н. (A.D. 1228), What relation this prince bad with 
the G&bajavilas must at present remain unknown. Butas bis date is not far removed from 
the last known date of Haris$candra (A.D. 1197 or 12007), and as bis territory waa conti- 
cuou⸗ to the area where the last Gáhadavála inscriptions have been discovered, be may 
have belonged to that family. For the history of the Chunar region in the Moslim period, 
note the atone-inscription in the fort at Chunar, dated in (V) Sofseat 1390 (A.D. 13347), 
which refers to Shahdbadinádi-dugtdtma- Yaranendra-Mahammzadá. This prince bas been 
identified with Muhammad ibu Tugblug. “The record seems to mention the following line 
of chiefs who ruled in Кайрата: 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE! (c. 1075-1200 A.D.). 


(Dates approximate.) 


B p: Yaśovigraha 
e Mabicandra (also known as Mahitala, Mahiyala, 
к (е. теа A.D.) and Mabiala). 
Candradeva (also known ns Canariaa and 
(c. Wen -1100 A.D.). andra). 
М Madanacandra (also known as a ARDEN, Ned 


(e. 1100-1114 A.D.) 


(с. tid. 1155 re Di: 
Nayanakeli-devi= | = Kumürn-devi 
Gosala-devi = | = Vasanta-devi 


" " ыыы — Vijayccandra 4 
ы ЕТТУ (at . 1143) Фы TAR AD), 
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CHAPTER IX 


Тнк RASTRAKUTAS OP NORTHERN INDIA 


The late Dr. Burnell was inclined to look upon the Ràstüra- ` 


küfas as Dravidian in origin. ‘ He gave the word ragtra as a 


mythological perversion of ratta which he held to be equivalent | 


to the Kanarese or Telegu Raddi or reddi, denoting * the caste 
of aboriginal Teligu farmers.'' Fleet, however, maintained the 
view that rafta is an abbreviation of Rastrakita, rather than 
Rüstraküta an amplified form of rata. According to this 
theory, ratta is a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit ràástra, meaning 
a province. Without entering into the complicated question of 
the ethnic origin of the various families who called themselves 


Rastrakatas, Rattas, Rastikas, Ratrakas, Ragtraudas, Rastrodas, z^ 


Rathadas, and Rathors, we may now hold that these designations 
are all derived from the word rastra. From very ancient times 
officers who were in charge of provinces were known as 
Ragtriyas. The Girnar inscription of Rudradàman mentions 
the Rastriya Pusyagupta of the VaiSya caste, who was an 
officer of the Maurya emperor Candragupta in Kathiawar. 
Kielhorn, while editing the record, took the word Ragtriya in 
the sense of ‘a provincial governor."* Since then it has been 
pointed out that the Ragtrapalas of the Arthasastra of Kanin 
and the Rásfriyas were synonymous terms.” The fact that the 

former used to receive a salary equal to that of the Kumdras or 


princely viceroys, makes it very probable that the Rágtrapalas — 4 


were viceroys of non-royal families. In the ie of the 


* BG, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 119-20; Yee Ths ay MEE . 885, 
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Rüstrakütas, the Rastrakütas of Kanauj have been regarded by 
many scholars as a myth.' Recent investigations have however 
conclusively demonstrated the existence of a Rastrakiita family at 
Kanauj. It is not unlikely that the Ráthors .f Jodhpur are really 
descended from this family, In their usual attempt to glorify 
their patrons the prasastiküras may have wrongly connected the 
Rathors with *Jayacandra.' It is however not absolutely impos- 
sible that the mistake was unconscious. It may have been 
caused by the fact that *Jayacandra' was at the time of Muslim 
attack actually the sovereign ruler of Kanauj and the overlord 
of the feudatory Ràstraküta family of that place. 

The earliest reference to a Ràstraküta family at Kanauj 
is contained in the Surat grant of Trilocanap&la dated in 
1151 A.D., which after mentioning the miraculous birth of 
Caulukya goes on to say that the latter married a princess 
of the Rastrakitas of Kany&kubja.? Dr. Hoernle saw “no 
historical value’ in this statement, and tried to interpret the 
verse in a different way.” But the existence of Rüstraküfas 
in the vicinity of Kanauj is proved beyond all doubt by 
the Budaun stone-inscription of Lakhanapila.t This record 
was found in August 1887 in the ruins of the south gate 
of the old fort of Budaun,'the chief town of the district of 
the same name in U.P. It contains 23 lines, written in 
Devanagari characters of about the 12th or 13th century A.D. 
It probably contained a date in line 23, but unfortunately the 
editor could not read it. The genealogical portion tells us that 
the town of Vodamayata,® the ornament of the land of Paficala, 
was protected by princes born in the Rastrakita family 


> JRAS, 1905, p. 10; EHI, 4th Ed., p. 399, fn. б. Tod's Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan, Ed. by Crooke, Vol, I, p. 161, fn. 2; Vol, IT, p. 824, fn. 2. 

E IA, Vol, XII, p. 901, V. 6, JRAS, 1905, p. 10. 

JRAS, 1905, pp. 10-11. 

BI, Vol. I, pp. 61-08. 

According to Kielhorn, called Volta. io vul a= se Su es АРАГЫ 

* Identified by Kielborn with Budaun. 


т 
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(kula). The inscription then gives the following list of 
these : 

(1) Candra. 

(2) Vigrahapala. 


(8) Bhuvanapàla. 





(4) Gopála, 
m : 
(5) Tribhubann.' (6) Madanapála. t7) Devapala. 
(8) Bhimapüla. 
(9) ala.* 


(10) Amrtapala. 
(11) Lakhanapala, 


It next proceeds to give the following list of the spiritual prede- 
cessors of the Saiva ascetic I$anaáiva, who in the reign of 
Lakhanapala erected a Saiva temple at Vodamayata. 


(1) Varmadiva....of Anahilapataka; * he destroyed by the efficacy of 
his mantras a Buddhist idol in Daksinapatha. He 
came to the town of Vodámayütà in the reign of 
No. 7, and was appointed to the headship of a 
matha there, by his Mantri. Succeeded by: 

(2) Martigana...,.became the spiritual adviser of No. 9. Succeeded 

* by his pupil : 

(8) Isanasiva......born in Gauda, the eldest son of the twice-born 

—— Vasavana, a resident of Sirhhapalli in the Hariyana 

country. He founded a temple of Biva and 3 

endowed it with the revenues of а place called 

END х= 
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The inscription was composed by the poet Govindacandra.' 

This inscription bestows vague praise on most of the Rastra- 
kata princes with the exception of Madanapila, the 6th of the line. 
We are told about this ruler that in consequence of his '* distin- 
guished prowess there never was any talk of Hamviras' coming 
to the banks of the river of the gods '' (Ganges). The identifica- 
tion of this Hamvira with the Yamini Sultan Ma'süd ПТ? (c. 
1099-1118 A.D.) is suggested by a Set Mahet Buddhist stone- 
inscription, dated in (V) Š. 1176 (A.D. 1119-20), which men- 
tions a Gàdhi-pur&dhipa Сора and Madana, who are most 
probably to be identified with tbe Rastrakita princes (4) and 
(6) in. the Budaun record bearing the same names.‘ As 
Budaun was conquered by Qutb ud-Din in A. D. 1202 and 
was conferred as a fief on Shams ud-Din Iltutmish, we may 
infer that Lakhanapala was the last Hindu ruler of that area, 
and probably flourished in the first quarter of the 13th century. 
If this date for him be correet, then we may assign Madanapala, 
the 6th prince in the ascending line from Lakhanapála, to the 
first quarter of the 12th century A. D. The proximity of the 
dates and of the areas, viz., Badaun and Kanauj, leaves very 
little doubt that the two records relate to the same persons, 
Gopala and Madanapala. 

As the Gahadavala Candradeva claims to have conquered 
Kanauj some time before 1090 A.D., it may be inferred that he 
conquered it from борда. The descendants of Gopala however 
appear to have been suffered to exist as feudatories by the Giha- ` 
davülas. It is not unlikely that these Rüstrakütas continued 
hold Kanauj till e reign of Iltutmish (1911-36 A.D.), 









"Ber. lid by Kilborn, Bt Và. T, pp. 06. 
It _ Все supra, chapter on the Gábsdaválas, pp, 514-15, Firsts 
| = сш Des нне : 
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conquered * Kinnauj-i-Shergarh' and brought the territory of 
Oudh and Badaun under subjection.’ 


(2) The Rüstrakütas of C. P. and C. I. 


The Rastraküta families of C. P. and C.I. may be con- 
veniently grouped under the headings of (1) Raüstrakülas of 
Manapura, (2) Hastrakutas of Betul, and (3) Rastrakatas of 
Pathari, 


(a) The Rastraktitas of Manapura. 


‘The existence of this family is known from the Undikavd- 
tika grant of the Ristrakita Abhimanyu. The exact find-spot of 
this is unknown. It contains-22 lines, incised on З plates. It is 
not dated, but has been referred approximately to the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. on palaeographic grounds.” The seal contains the 
figure of a lion couchant facing the proper right, with jaws open 
and tongue protruding.” The grant opens with Ova svasti and in 
the introductory portion gives the following genealogy of the 


donor :— 
Mana or Minünka......ornament of the Rüstrakütas. 
Devarija. 
Bhavisya. x x 
(Names not given.) 
Abhimanyu. 


E ro, chal on the Gahatlayalas, p. 547, Га, 2. Consult 

— — — — iu Sake 1518 (A.D. 1606), under 

М a Shàh of Mayüragiri (mod. Mulber, not far from Satana in 

са claim descent from Rágjraudha, who was adopted by Хага. 

The clan of Mayüragiti are known as tbe Ваша. 

otra (Gautama) ва that of the Jodhpur — 
ve accepted 
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This last ruler, while residing at Manapura' granted the 
small village of Undikavatika* to the god Daksina-Siva, through 
Jatàvara, a Pāśupata ascetic in charge of the temple situated at 
Petha-Pangaraka." The grant was made in the presence of 
Jayasimha, the Harivatsa-Kotta-nigraha.* 

This land-grant of Abhimanyu seems to be the earliest in- 
scription of the princes who designated their family as Rastrakita. 
The lion-seal of the family of Mananka may indicate that his line 
was quite distinet from the Malkhed family, who had the figure 
of Garuda on their seals. The town named Мапарига, from 
which the grant of Abhimanyu was issued, was probably found- 
ed by Manatka. If its identification with Manpur near Mhow 
is accepted, we may infer that this family ruled over the valley 
of the Narbada from Mhow to Pachmarhi. 


(b) The Rastrakütas of Betul. А 
The existence of this family is also. known from а single | у 


grant, the Минат grant of Мапдагаја. It was found in the — 
possession of а Gosain resident at Multài, the chief town of the BL 















+ Identified by Hultezscb with Manpur, near Bandhogarb, in Rewa, EI, Vol. 
р. 105; Bhagvanlal Indraji thought that it waa an older form of the name Mányakhota 
Моке), about 60 miles 8.E. of Sholapur; BG, Vol. I, Part I, p. 190. Fleet at — 
fied it ' with the modero M&opur in Malwa, about 12 miles 8. W. of! Mhow, 

Residency, ОЛ. (ibid, Part IT, р. 388; 74, Vol. XVIII, рр. 283-34), but 1а — 
impossible that Máupur may bave been the older name of Shobagpur, 
a large village 6 miles on the N.E. of Sbohagpur (ibid, Vol. XXX, p.614). ———— 

* Identified with the mod. village of Oontia, near Pagara; the latter is E ше 
Pachmarbi in Hosbangabad disteiet, C.P., ТА, Vol, XXX, p. * 

* Tho Mabidiva temple at Pagara, about 4 miles north of Раса 
district, C.P,, has been identified with this Daksiga-Siva temple; BG, V 
14, Wels XXX, p. 511. У 
.... * Does it mean ‘commandant of tlie fort of Harivataa ° 2 nigraha= pata 
sense in, chastiver, but Fleet took nigraha pila, see TA, Vol. XXX, 
was first published by Bhagraolal Indraji in JBRAS, Vi XVI 
факсы ET ei Hi, Үн ес pp. 509 f. 
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Мини sub-division of the Betul district in the C. P.' It 
contains 31 lines of writing in Nagari characters, incised on 
З plates. The seal, which is a part of the ring itself, bears in 
outline the figure of Garuda and the legend Sri Yuddhásurah. 
The record opens with Ov svasti, and then gives the following 
genealogy of the donor : 


In the Rdgtrakitanvaya 
Durgarija 
Govindaraje 
Svamikaraja 
Nandarüja, alias Yuddbasura, 


The object of the grant is to record the grant of the village 
of Jalaükuhe to the Brahman Sriprabha Caturveda. In line 20 
we are told that the charter was written by the Sándhivigrahika 
Naula in Saka-kala-samvatsara 631 (с. 709 A.D.).* 
* Fleet thought that this family was a feudatory line. The 
figure on the seal is similar to that on the seal of the Rastra- 
kütas of Malkhed. It may indicate that two lines were connect- 
ed, but the conection is not apparent. 


(c) The Rastrakütas of Pathari. 


E — The existence of this family is also known from a single 

inscription, the Pathari stone pillar-inscription of Parabala. 
"This is incised on the northern face of a tall monolith with a 
bell-shaped capital, in Pathari (long. 78° 15’, lat. 23° 56), 


we Ф Ф. 









+ Fleet pointed out that the localities mentioned in the grant do not bear any resem, 

ce to any villages io the Malt district or in Hosbangebad or Jobbolpore. Iti» 
not certain that the grant really belongs to the locality where it was found. *AlL 
bes * point is thnt the characters show that it belongs to some part of 
Ini ига! Provinces; ГА, Vol. XVIII, рр. 230-31 


"ревер in JASB, Vol. VI, p.809. Re-edited by Fleet, ГА. 


T = 
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the chief town of the State of the same name in the Bhopal 
Agency, C.I. It contains 36 lines. "The characters resemble 
those of the Gwalior pragasti of Bhoja (V.S. 933). It 
opens with Or namak and four verses invoking the god Vignu 
under the names of Mur&ri, Krsna, and Hari, and then gives the 
genealogy of a line of kings as follows : 


In the Ndgtrakata-vamsa 





I 
г š | 
Elder brother...After defeating Jejja. 
Kürnata soldiers | 
obtained the king- Кагкагаја...іо a furious battle 
dom of Lita. where rows of Pāli- 


dhvaja banners were -~ 
fluttering, he ‘caused 

Nāgāvalokn quickly 
to turn back" W. ee 


Parabals...‘now rules hero 


The proper object of the inscription is to record that this 
last king founded a temple of Sauri (Visnu), before which he 
erected the Guruda-dheaja pillar on which it was engraved. 
The first part of the inscription (lines 1-81) enis Та The 







ты The date, (V) Samwat 917 (A.D. S со 
of the first part (line 31).* 


"This inscription supplies so 
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elder brother of Jejja, who is reported to have conquered Lata 
after defeating the Karnitas, must be placed in the period 
751-812 A.D., during which we know little about Lata." It 
thus appenrs likely that he may have conquered portions of 
Gujarat by defeating the armies of the Rüstraküfas of the 
Deccan (Karndtas) after the death of Kakkaraja, the local 
Rástraküta ruler, in 757 A.D. The Nagavaloka defeated by 
Karkaraja has also been identified by Kielhorn with the Gurjara- 
Pratihàra Nagabhata II (c. 815-33 A.D). The enmity between 
these Rüstrakütas and the rising power of the Gurjara-Pratt- 
hāras appears to have brought them into friendly alliance with 
the Palas of Bengal and Bihar. This is shown by the probable 
identification of the Parabala of our inscription with the Rastra- 
kita Parabala of the Pala records." The marriage of Ranná- 
devi, the daughter of Parabala, with Dharmapala (с. 769-815 
A.D.) must be accepted as the outward symbol of the close 
alliance between these two enemies of the Gurjara power. 
Another interesting fact is the mention of the Pdli-dhvaja 
banner in connection with the victories of Karkaraja and 
Parabala. The possession of this flag was claimed by both the 
Calukyas of Vatapi' and the Rastrakutas of Malkhed.* 


(3) The Rastrakiitas of Rajputana. 


Inscriptions of Rastrakata princes have been found in Raj- 
putana with dates ranging from about 973 to 1366 V.S. They 
may be conveniently grouped under the following heads :— 

(a) The Ràstrakütas of Hastikundi. 
(b) The Rastrakütas of Dhanop. 
(с) The Rastrakütas (Rathadas) of Bithu. 


* Тый, p. 952; also ВГ, Vol. VII, Appendix IT, p. 4. The period falla between 
Maharajadhiraja KakkarBja IL (A.D. 757) and Indraraja, the brotber of the Багай» 
Govinda ITI (c. 794-814 A.D), fot whose sons we have dates from 811 to 827 A.D. * 

, , TX, p. 251. 

m eph. Dyesetie History of Bengal end Bibar, p. 888 ано EI, Vol. 1X p- aol. 
ч E BG, Vol, T, Part П, pp. 189, 338, and 968, 
% » Ibid, pp. 987 and 402. 
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(а) The Rüstrakütas of Hastikundi. 


The existence of this family was revealed by the discovery 
of the so-called Bijapur stone-inscription of Dhavala. According 
to ‘local report’ the stone was originally fixed in the wall of a 
solitary Jaina temple situated about 2 miles from the village 
of Bijapur in the Bali (Godwar) district of the state of 
Jodhpur. The inscription consists of 32 lines, and contains 
two separate records, The first one extends from lines 1 to 
92, the second from lines 23 to 32. The second record ‘opens 
with the praise of the Jaina religion.’ It then gives the 
following genealogy of a line of princes :— 


Harivarman 
Vidagdharaja......... Sri-Rag{rakita-kula- 
f künana-kalpa-vrksa. 
Mammata “au 


The inscription then records that Vidhagdharaja built a Caitya- 
grha at Hastikundi* for his guru Balabhadra. The former 
prince in (V) Sayavat 973 granted certain donations, $rds of 
the proceeds of which were to go to the Jina (Arhat) and Yrd to 
the guru as Vidya-dana, These grants were renewed 
Mammata in V. 8. 996. The closing verse expresses а wi 
the endowments may be enjoyed by the progeny of Ke 
Багі as long as mountains, etc., last. The inscri 





-— 
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The first record opens with two verses in praise of the Jinas 
or Pirthaükaras. Then follows the genealogy of the same line 
of princes as above :— 


Harivarman= Ruci 


Vidagdha.................. «induced to build a temple of Jina in the 


town of Hastikundi by his preceptor Visudeva. 
Mammata 


оь үр l. eos errores gave shelter to the armies of a king (name 
lost) and of the lord of the Gurjaras, when 
Mufjarája had destroyed Aghata,! the pride of 


Mednpiita 2 (V. 10);...... afforded protection to 
Mahendra against Durlabharija (У. 11); gave 


support to Dharapivarüba (V. 12); and abdicated 
in favour of his son Bilaprasida (V. 19). 


Balaprasida 


The next 6 verses (22-27) are devoted to the praise of Hastikundi, 
the capital of Balaprasada, Next is mentioned the Sari S&nti- 
bhadra, the pupil of Vasudeva. Then follows the information 
that the gosthi of Hastikundi renovated the temple of the first 
Tirthankara (Rsabhanatha), which was first built by Vidagdha- 
гаја. After its renovation Santibbadra in (V) Samvat 1053 
(A.D. 997) installed the image of the Tirthankara, The inserip- 
tion was composed by Süryácürya.* 

The inscription supplies some interesting information in 
connection with the achievements of Dhavala. Muñjarñja has 
been correctly identified with the Paramara Vakpati-Munja 
(c. 974-95 A.D.).' The lord of the Gurjaras mentioned here was 
most probably the Caulukya Mülaraja Iof Gujrat (c. 961-96 
A.D.), while the prince whose name is lost. was possibly a 
Guhila of ;Medapata. Durlabharaja was identified by Kielhorn 


1 Mod. Abad, near tho Udaipur station. The Guhilot clan AhadiyA derives ite name 


from thie place. 
* Mod, Mewar. 
+ First noticed by Kielhors, JASB, 1899, Vol. EXIT. Part J, pp. 200-14, Then edited 


by Pandit Ramkaran, BY, Vol. X, pp. 17-24. Ф 
+ JASB, 1693, Vol. LXII, Part I, p. 811, 
* та, 


71 y 
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with the brother of the Cahamina Vigraharaja of the Harga 
inscription dated in V.S. 1030.' The same scholar rightly 
identified Mahendra with the Naddüla Cahamana of the same 
name” Pandit Ramkaran has suggested the possibility of the 
identification of Dharanivaraha with the Paramara king of 
that name, who is said to have been the ruler of Nay-kot in 
Marwar.* 

The proposed identifications, if accepted, would show the 
comparative importance of this Rastraküta family. "Their im- 
portance was probably in some measure due to the fact that their 
principality was situated in the region where the frontiers of the 
Caulukya, the Cahamana, and the Paramüra kingdoms met. 
As incessant struggles went on between these powers, the Rastra- 
kütas could always count on the assistance of one when threaten- 
ed by another of the three.* 


(b) The Rüstrakütas of Dhanop. 


The existence of this family was made known by the dis- 
covery of the Dhanop stone-inscription of the Rastraküta Cacca. 
It was found at Dhanop, 16 miles north of Sbahpura, capital of 
the principality of the same name in Rajputana. It contains 13 


lines, opening with От namah Sivaya and a verse invoking Siva. - 


We are next introduced to a king named Cacca. Then we { 





given the following genealogy of the princes of this family:— — * 


In the Rástrakütánvaya 
(1) Bhallila 


(2) Dantivarman...crected а temple of Siva. 


(3) "Buddbaraja 


' qid, 
„ж, 
* Bi. 
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Then we are told that many years after the passing away of these 
princes, a devotee of Siva named Nagna-bhattaraka, seeing 
that the god founded by the above-mentioned kings received 
no worship, went to king Cacca and said : ** O king, this temple 
belongs io the princes of your family ' ' and induced him to 
renovate it, and it was dedicated to Siva under the name 
Dhankesvara. The inscription was engraved by Rümadeva. 
Tt ends with the date (V) Samat 1063.2 

That the power of these Rástrakütas probably extended into 
the region now known as the State of Kotah is shown by the 
Shergadh stone-inscription dated in (V) S. 1074. This, 
together with two other records dated in (V) S. 1075 and 1084, 
was incised om a stone which was lying outside the temple of 
Laksmi-Narayana at Shergadh, in the State of Kotah in Raj- 
putana. It records that іп У, S. 1074 the Seth Narasithha and 
two others made a grant of one Karga of ghee as unguent for the 
feet of Bhattaraka Nagnaka. There can hardly be any doubt 
that this last person is identical with the Nagna-bbaitáraka of 
the Dhanop inscription of Cacca.” 


(c) The Ragtrakittas (Rathadas) of Bithu. 


This branch is known from the Zithu stone-inscription of 
the Sth& Rathadá, engraved on a (еріт (memorial stone) in 
Bithu, a village about 14 miles N. W. of Pali, the principal 
town in the district of the same name in the State of Jodhpur. 
It contains 7 lines, recording that in (V) S. 1330 the Rathada 
Siha, son of Кайоаға (Kumüra) Sri-Seta, went to the world 
of gods. ‘ May the bliss of heaven be for Parvati, the 


Solankini.' * 


1 This shows that Cacca was a Rigtrakita, Bat we do not know how be was related 
previous family. 
É pd Pm by D. R. Bhandarkar, TA, 1911, pp. 174-75. 
» Edited by the same, ibid, pp. 176-76. 
_ Edited by the same, ‘bid, pp. 181-83. 
e. JA 


H 
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Prof. Bhandarkar rightly identified this Sthi, son of Seta, 
with Stya ji, the son of Setram, the reported founder of the 
royal family of Jodhpur. The Rathors of Jodhpur claim descent 
from the Rastrakntas of Kanauj (Kanojiga-Rathora).! Tt is 
therefore very likely that this family was a branch of the line of 
Lakhanapala, which, we have seen, ruled in Budaun and 
-Kananj probably as feudatories of the Giahadavalas.* It may well 
be that after the destruction of this Rástraküta line in the 13th 
century а scion of this family, possibly Seta, migrated to 
Rajputana and became the founder of the modern Rathors. As 
usual,the bards, mixing facts with fiction, represented him as 
connected with Kanauj and the famous Gāhadavāla prince 
Jayaccandra.* 


(4) The Raüstrakutas of Bihar. 


In my chapters on the dynasties of Bengal and Bihar and the 
Gāhadavālas, I have already referred to this line of Rástrakütas. 
In her Sarnath inscription, Kumüra-devi, the queen of the 
Gàhadavala Govindacandra (c. 1114-1155 A.D.), refers to her 
maternal grandfather Mahana, the ruler of Айда (Айдара) and 
* a peerless warrior of the Gauda country. * Mahana is further 
described as ‘ the venerable maternal uncle (таша) of kings ' 
who had conquered the Chikkora  Devaraksita of Pitht and 
maintained the glory of Ràmnpála. This led to the identifica- 
tion of Mahana with the Rástraküta Mahana or Mathana of the 
Rama-carita of Sandhyükara Nandi, who was the maternal 
uncle of Ramapala (с. 1084-1126 A.D.), and materially aided 
— 


— — 
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him in establishing his power. Тһе Ramo-carita makes it clear 
that Mathana was a feudatory of R&mapàla. The names of the 
following members of this family are supplied by the Rama- 
carita ' and the Sarnath inscription ;— 


x 


l 
Mathana Pàla king 
or Mahana Brother Daughter- Vigrahapála III 
(с. 1055-81 A.D.) 


| Mahápratihára Rümapila (c. 1084-1126 A.D.) 





ivarája 
TER — | 
Chikkora } 
— Sankara-devi 
о! 
Pithi Ser дром 
Gahadavala | Mandalidhipati 
Govindacandra = Kumüra-devi Ly Candra 
(c. 1114-1155 A.D.) : а [Friend snd contemporary 
Mahàmándalika of the Pila Madanspila 
Kiühnura-deva (c. 1180.50 A.D.)] 


(5 The Rastrakatas of Kathiawar. 


A Veraval inscription dated in V. 8. 1442 (A.D. 1384) gives 
us the name of prince (Nrpa) Bharma of the Rügtroda-vamsa.* 
Veraval is a port in the State of Junagarh, im Kathiawar, 
situated in Lat. 20°33’ N. and Long. 7026 E, The inscrip. 
tion reveals the existence of Rastrakita chiefs in Kathiawar even 
after the Muslim conquest in 1299 A.D., and is chiefly interest- 
ing asit supplies the form Ragtroda which shows the gradual 
vernacularisation of the word  Rüstraküfa towards modern 


Rathoda or Rathor. 


in tbi ection ІНФ. March, 1029, pp. 35-45. А 
— Bombay Presidency, p. 185; El, Vol. V, Appendix. 


ist of Northern Inscriptions, No. 1449. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 
(Dates approximate.) 
1. The Ragtrakatas of Kanauj (c. 1050-1202): 


— 
Vigrahupála 


Bhuvanapiüla 
Зорй!а (c. 1000 A.D.) 





р | 
"Tribbuvana(pàla ?) | Devapala 
— 
(c. 1119-1125 A.D.) 
Bhimapiüla 
Bus cece z 
l 
Lakhannpaála (c. 1202). | 
IL The Hástrakütas of СЛ. and С.Р: m | 








(à) The Münapura Family (с. 650-700 A.D.) : 
Mans or Manitka ce Eh lee 


| 
в Xr 
Вһатівуа l d: 
—— M —ÀÀ 
Abhimanyu (Names not given) 


(b) The Betul Family (с. 525-650 A. D.): 
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(с) The Pathari Family (c. 750-875 А.р.): 
x 
come ecc ue 1 Ж ЧЕ =. 
| [9 
Elder brother, ruler of Jejja 


Lita (c. 760 A. D.) 
Karkarāja (c. 800-815 A.D.) 


Parabala (c. 815-865 A.D.) 
IH. The Rástrakütas of Rajputana: 


š (а) The Hastikundi Family (c. 900-1000 A.D.y: 
Harivarman = Ruci 


FEN (c. 916 A.D.) 
Mammata (c. 939 A.D.) 






gy | д 
= m Dhavala (c. 960-80 A.D.) 
/ Balaprasada (с. 880-1000 А.р.). 
t: (b) The Dhanop Family (e. 950-1010 A.D.) : 
7 
PL. es 
Dantivarman 
Ee ic ME — ` | 
 Buddharája Govinda 
p PT ide. 


-Cacca (A.D. 1006) 
ви Family Vo —— — 
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CHAPTER X 


THE Later GuRJARA-PRATIHARAS or KANAUJ 


The Kanyakubja empire of the Puspabhütis did not long 
survive the death of Harsavardhana in about 647 A.D. His death 
introduces us to one of those periods of turmoil which inevitably 
follow the disruption of a strong empire and precede the foun- 
dation of a new one in Indian history. Itis very difficult to 
give any connected account of political happenings in Northern 
India for about two hundred years after this event. The Tibetan 
invasion and control of the Ganges valley, the attempted revival 
of the Gupta empire by Adityasena and of the Kanauj empire 
by Yasovarman are some of the more important incidents of the 
first half of this period. The hope of an early revival of the hege- 
mony of Kanauj however was shattered by the ambition of the 
Karkota kings of Kashmir. Then followed what may be des- 
cribed asa triangular contest between the Palas of Bengal and 
Bihar, the Gurjara-Prattháras of Malwa and Western India, and 
the Rüstrakütas of the Deccan for the possession of the Ganges- 
Jumna valley and the city of Kanauj. After a struggle of about 
half a century, in which fortune showed her fickleness by alter- 
nately favouring each of the combatants, she at last became the 
bride of the Gurjara-Pratithiras. Some time before the year 836 
A.D. they captured Kanauj, and, thanks to the achievements of two 
of their ablest chiefs, Bhoja and Mahendrapala, at last succeeded 
in re-establishing an empire in India that in extent rivalled, if it 

dia not exceed, that of the Guptas and the Puspabhütis. There 
7 | is unquestioned epigraphic evidence to show that the last of these 
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two princes ruled over an area which extended from the Karnal 
€ district in the Punjab to Bihar and from the Kathiawar peninsula 
to Northern Bengal. The strength and power of the Gurjara- 
Pratihüras are amply attested by the account of the contemporary 


* The important inscriptions and dates for the history of the Gurjara-Pratiháras up 


to the reign of Mabendrapála areas follows : 
(1) Jodbpur stone-inscription of Pratihüára Biuka, V. 8, 894, EI, XVIII, 87-99, 
(9) Gbatayála atone-inscription of Pratibàra Kakkuka, V.8. 918, JRAS, 1805, 513-91. 


(3) 4 Ghstayála pillar stone-inscription of Pratihàra Kakkuka, V. 8, 918, El. 
IX, 277-81. 
(4) The five records of the Gurjaras of Broach z 
(i) Two Kaira grants of Dadda 11, К.З. 330 and 395, ГА, Vol. XIII, pp. 83-91. 
fiii) Sankheda grant of the time of Dadda TE, K.S. 39!, ET, Vol, ТІ pp. 
(ie) Nausari grant of Jayabhata IIT, K.S. 456, IA, Vol. XILI, pp. 77-81. 
(0) The second plate of the Kavi grant of the same, K.S. 486, IA, Vol. У, pp. 
113.15. 
(5) The Sankbeds Gorjara grant (second half only) of (Dadda I7), K.8. 346, EI, 
Vol. 11, pp. 19-20, 
(б) The three records of the Gurjaras of Broach held to be spurious by Bhagwanlal 
Indraji and Fleet - 
(9 Оше grant of Dadda 11, Saka, S. 400, IA, Vol. VIT, pp. 61-66. 
(i) Bagumra grant of tbe same, Saka, В. 417, ТА, Vol. XVII, pp. 183-200. 
tii) Пао grant of the same, Saka, В. 417, ТА, Vol. XIII, pp. 116-19, А 
(7) Haneot plates of the Cábamána Hhbartrvaddha of the time of Nagivaloks, v.s. 


віз, EI, Vol. ХІТ, pp. 107-204; NagSvaloka is identified with Nëgabbsta I, 
TA, Vol. 40, 1911, p. 240. P 


(8) Ома stons-inecription of Vatsaraja, J RAS, 1907, Part IT, pp. 1010-11, 
(9) The passage io Jaina-Haricafisa giving the date Saka, 8,703 for Vatsa king of 
Avanti; see ТА, XV, pp. 141-13; BG, Vol. T. Part II, p. 107 and fn. 2; Bl. 
Vol. VI, pp. 195-96. 
(10) Buchkals stone- inscription of Nágahhajta If, V.S. 872, JRAS, 1907, Part IT, 


— The date is wrongly given by Marshall me 802 but see ЕГ, Vol. IX, 
P. „1. 


(11) Barah copper-plate of Bhojadeva, V.S. 893, ET, Vol. XIX, pp. 15-19. 

(19) Daulatpura plate of the same, V.S. 000, ET, Vol. V, pp. 208-13; see for the 
correction of the date, JBRAS, Vol. XXI, pp. 410 ff. 

(18) Dewa siet ——— , V. 8. 019 and Saka 8. 784, ЕТ, Vol. EV, 

рр. be 


(14.15) ‘The two Gwalior Caturbhaja temple inscriptions of the — 992 and 
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Arab writers.! The Arab satraps of Sind soon found their way 
blocked by the mighty arm of these rulers, and came to regard 
them as the greatest foe of the Mubammadan faith. Though 
there is at present little evidence, it may be surmised that but 
for the powerful aid of the Rastraküta rulers of the Deccan, the 
Arab power in the last half of the 9th century would probably 
have been crushed in Sind. 


Mahendrapüla died some time after 907-08 A.D. The 
chronological arrangement of the princes who succeeded him is 


(20) Barton Museum, Bhavosgar fragmentary atone-inacription of the time of Bhoja 
(7), EI, Vol. XIX, pp. 174-77. 
(21-22) The two Una grants of the time of Mabendrapála, Valabhi. 8. 574 and 
V.S. 956, ET, Vol. IX, pp. 1-10, 
(23) Dighwa-Dabauli plate of the same, V.S. 955, IA, Vol. XV, pp. 105-13; JBRAS, 
Vol. XXI, pp. 405 ff. 
(24) Siyadoni stone-inscription of the same, V.S, 960 and 964, EJ, Vol I, pp. 162.79. 
(25) Pehowa prosasti of the samo, Ef, Vol. L, pp. 242-50. 
126) Ram-Gaya etone-inscription of the same, year 8, MASB, Vol. V, No, 3, p. 64. 
(27) Guneria stone-inscription of thesame, year 9, MASH, Vol. V, No. З, p. 6t. 
(28-29) Two British Museom stone-inscriptions of tbe sume, yesca 2 and 6, NKGWG, 
1904, pp. 210-11, 
(30) Itkhori stone image inscription of tbe same, AST, 1920-21, р, 35. 
(31) Paharpura (N. Bengal) votive stone pillar-inacription of the same, Sth year, not 
yet edited; noticod in AST, 1926-26, p. 141. 
Non-Gurjara Inscriptions z 
(1) Aíbole inscription of Palakesin TI, Sats, S. 536, BI, Vol. VI, pp. 1-12, 
(2) Radhanpur plates of Govinda III, Soka, 8. 730, ET, Vol. VI, pp. 259-51. n 
(3) Wani grant of the same, Saka, 8. 730 (for 725), 14, y T pp. 157-63. 
plates of Amojrha: a, EI, Vol. XVIL, pp. +57. 
PS — Р ыг адом of Pastels; V.S. 917, EI, Vol. IX, рр. 249-56 and Id, 
(6) Reicha Karka-Suvargavarga, Saka, S. 734, ТА, Vol. жї; рр. 156.65. 
(7) The Nilgund inscription of Amoghavarga, Saka, 8.785, ЕІ, Vol. VI, 98-108. 
(8) Khalimpar plate of Dharmapsla, ЕГ, Vol. IV. рр. 243-04. 
(9) Moaghyr grant of Devapala, EI, Vol. X VIII, pp. 304-07. 
(10) Bhagalpur plate of Narayagapila, TA, Vol. XV, pp. Aa 
(11) Badal pillar-insoription of Guoravamióra, EI, Vol. П, pp- SIT — 
(12) Kahla plate of the Kalacari Sojhadeva, V.S. 1134, EI, Vol. 2 Lj ` 
(13) Bilhsri atone-inscription of the rulers of Cedi, ЕГ, Vol. T, pp 2517 — 
(14) Bonares copper-plate of Kargadeva, K.B. 703, ЕГ, Vol. П, pp. 207-3 
(15) Chateu inscription of the Gubila Dal&ditya, EI, Vol. XII, pp. 1017. 


Lp Seo also ' Dynastic History of Sind," supra, рр. 10-11 and 10-16, 
Ў у 


i 1 Elliot, Vol. 
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somewhat difficult. The Asiatic Society's plate of Viniyakapala, 
dated in V.S. 958, informs us that Mahendrapüla had a son 
named Bhoja II by his queen Dehanágà-devi, and another son 
Vinàyakapála by the queen Mahi-devi, The latter is represented 
as meditating on the feet of his father, as well as of his illus- 
trious half-brother. Тһе Asni stone pillar-inseription of Mahi- 
pala, dated in 974 V.8., tells us that Mahipala meditated on the 
feet of Mahendrapála. That Mahipala was а son of Mahendra- 
pala is also clear from the plays of RajaSekhara. The Siyadoni 
stone inscription mentions Ksitipala after Mahendrapàla, though 
the relationship between the two is not specified. "The inscrip- 
tion supplies the date V.S. 964 for Mahendrapala and V.S. 1025 
for Devapala, the son of Ksitipila. The Partabgarh inscription 
of Mahendrapála П, dated in V.S. 1003, mentions Vinayakapala 
. as meditating on the feet of Mahendrapila I. The Khajuraho 
inscription of Dhanga, dated in V.S. 1011, tells us that the 
Candella Yasovarman received an image of Vaikuntha from the 
Hayapati Devapala, the son of Herambapàala. The latter had 
received the statue from the Sahi king of Kira in return “for a 
force of elephants and horses.'' The late Dr. Kielhorn assumed 
the identity of this Devapüla with the Devapala of the Siyadoni 
inscription," and thereby identified his predecessors Ksitipala and 
Herambapala. Ав Ksiti and Mahi mean the same thing, he 
further assumed the identity of the princes named Ksitipala, 
Mahipala, and Herambapiála.' It remained for Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar to show that Vinàyaka and Heramba also mean the 
same deity and hence to propose the identification of Vináyaka- 
pàla with the three mentioned above.‘ The chronology of the 
1 Kaildsdd-Bhotanathak sukrditi ca tatah Kirarajab prapede 

Sahi-itasmüdacüpa deipaturagabalenánu Herambapalah, 

tatsinor-Decapalattamatha Hayapateh prüpyaninye рган һа 

Vaikuntham казань keitidharatilaka) £ri-Yaéovormardjab. 

EI, Vol. I, pp. 190 and 134, V. 48. Scholars are not unanimous about the interpre- 

tation of this verse. 
* BI, Vol. І, p. 124, а 


з Ibid, pp. 170-72. 
* JBRAS, Vol. ХХІ, pp. 406-07. ‹ - 
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immediate successors of Mahendrapala, according to this view 
would be as follows : 


(1) Mahendrapala (last known date 007-08 A. D.) 
Dehanágà-devi = | = Mahi-devi. ! 


(2) Bhoja (11) 
(3) Mahipàla (014, 017 A.D.) alias 
Ksitipala, alias 
Vinayakapála (931 A.D.) alias 
Herambapila. 

Recently some Indian scholars have taken objection to this 
arrangement. They do not accept the identification of the 
Haya-pati Devapala of the Khajuraho epigraph with the Gurjara 
prince of that name, on the ground that Hayapati was * never the 
accepted title of the Pratihara kings of Mahodaya.' Secondly, 
as the dates of Mahipñla and Vinüyakapala never overlap, they - 
see no reason to justify their identification. They would there- 
fore reject the identification of Herambapala with Viniyakapala 
and of the latter with Mahip&la and propose to arrange the 
princes as follows :— 


(1) Mahendrapüla (007-08 A.D.). 


е Wt — MSS 
(2) Mahipala, alias (3) Bhoja IL. | (4) Vinüyakapala 
Keitipale (914-17). (A.D. 931). 


The situation however has been further complicated by the 
discovery of the name of Vinàyakapüla as ‘ protecting the earth " 
at the end of the Khajuraho inscription of Dhabga, dated in 954 
A.D. A critical examination of the passage leaves no doubt that 
the name of Vinàyakapála was mentioned as that of the sovereign 
ruler. Now if this Vinayakapala is identified with the Vinayaka- 
pala of the Gurjara inscriptions, the attempt to identify Devapala 
of the Khajuraho inscription at once falls to the ground. The 
identification of the two Viniyakapalas is however difficult on * 


` According to the Partabgarh inscription the name is Mahd-devi, see EI, Vol, XIV, 


176, 1 
— * BI, Vol. ХІУ. pp. 178280. JL, Vol, X, р. 54, (а. б. 


k. . - 
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account of the date of the Khajuraho inscription (954 A.D.); for 
we know from the Partabgarh inscription that Mahendrapala, 
the son of Vinàyakapüla, was already on the throne in V. S. 1003 
(A.D. 945-46). The suggestion that the name of Vináyaka- 
pala occurred in the original record of Yasovarman some time 
before 954 A.D. and that after the latter's death the record 
was set up in his son's reign in 954 A.D. with some verses * added 
at the end to describe the martial exploits of Dhatga' seems to 
me rather improbable.’ It is unlikely that in an official document 
a dead king should be referred to ‘as protecting the earth.’ Thus 
if we accept the suggestion that the Vināyakapāla of the Kha- 
juraho inscription was a Gurjara prince, we are driven to assume 
the existence of a second Vinayakapila who ruled after Mahen- 
drapila П. Another complication has been introduced by the 
recent discovery of the Bayana ‘ Ukha-Mandir ' stone-inscription 
of Mahürajidhiraja Mahipála, dated in V. 8. 1012 (A.D. 956). 
The fact that the neighbouring feudatory princes of the locality 
where the inscription was found acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Gurjaras as late as 1016 У. S. (960 A. D.), and the diffi- 
culty of identifying this prince with the Pala or the Paramira 
prince of the same name, seem to confirm the suspicion that he 
may have belonged to the Gurjara-Pratthàra line of Kanauj. If 
this is admitted, we shall have to assume the existence of another 
Mahipala after the reign of Vinàyakapala of the Khajuraho 
inscription mentioned above. Now in summing up the whole 
discussion, { beg to point out that once we accept the principle 
that synonymous names may be identified by identifying Mahi- 
pla with Ksitipala, and further grant the separate existen of 
the Vin&yakapüla of the Khajuraho inscription, there is no really 





— advocated by Kielhorn ma. — 


serious objection against the acceptance of the arrangement of " 
It E 
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Gurjara princes so far discovered; but at the same time the title 
“lord of horses '' occurs as a title of kings during this period on 
the records of the princes of northern India, Tt is therefore 
likely that Devapala was a king and not merely a cavalry leader. 
Again, it is clear from the assistance he gave tothe Kira prince 
that Herambapiala was also most probably a king. Tt is of course 
not absolutely impossible that these two princes were separate 
from the Gurjara princes bearing the same names ; but it із im- 
probable that there should be two sets of princes in the same 
period both in close association with the Candellas and both 
bearing the same names. If the fact that the dates of. Mahipala 
and Vináyakapála do not overlap be urged against their identi- 
fication, the same argument may also be applied against the 
identification of Ksitipila and Mahipila, for so far thereis 
nothing in their dates derived from their own inscriptions or 
those calculated from the records of their successors or prede- 
cessors to suggest any overlapping. It is possible to suppose 
for instance that Ksitipala like Bhoja II, may have had a brief 
reign between Mahendrapüla and Mahtpala ог Mahtpala and 
ҰіпауакарМа; or to assume that Kşitipāla, as the eldest son, 
first reigned for a brief period and was then ousted by Mahipala 
and the latter by Bboja, who was in his turn peacefully succeeded 
by Vinayakapala. Such an assumption of internal dissensions 
in the family and enmity between Mabipàla on the one hand 
and Bhoja and Vin&yakapála on the other, would furnish satis- 
factory reasons for the omission of Mahipála's name from the 
records of Vináyakapála and also explain some of the causes 
that may have operated to bring about the decline of the Gurjara 
Pratiharas, so soon after the death of Mahendrapila, But as 


(occurs in the inscription of the successors of Lakgmanasena in 

, Vol, LXV. pp. 6 IL; ibid, 1014, Vol. X (N.8.), pp. 911. For the 

š see TA, Vol, ХУП, pp. 231 f. — — 
famed this title, see JASH, Vol. XXXI. pp. 123-24; Ef, Vol. XT, p. 321; 

um S „ pb. 189 ft. ; ibid, Vol. ХП, рр. 2090, . 
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this theory does not satisfactorily explain the absence of the 
name of Ksitipála from the inscription of Vināyakapāla, I 
would tentatively adhere to the arrangement of Kielhorn and 
Bhandarkar. According to this theory Mahendrapüla was suc- 
ceeded some time after A.D. 907-05 by his son Bhoja II. Nothing 
is known about this prince excepting that he had a short reign 
and that be must have ceased to rule some time before 914 A.D., 
the first known date of Mabipala. There is reason to think that 
Mabipala during the first part of his reign succeeded in presery- 
ing the mighty empire that was handed down to him by his 
predecessors. Thus Hájasekhara in the introduction of his 
Balabha@rata or Pracandapandava describes the victories of 
Mahipñla in the following terms: *' In that (lineage of Raghu), 
there was born the glorious Mahipaladeva, who has bowed down 
the locks of hair on the tops of the head of the Muralas, who 
has caused the Mekalas to suppurate; who hasdriven the Kalin- 
gas before him in war; who has spoilt the pastime of (the king 
who is) the moon of the Keralas; who has conquered the Kulütas; 
who is a very axe to the Kuntalas, and who by violence has 
appropriated the fortunes of the Ramathas.'" ! In the same 


^ Namita.Muralo-mauli pakel} Mékalandth, 
saga-kalita-Kalihgal keli-tot Kéral-éndod, 
Ajani jita-Kulütah Kuntalüánüm, kufhdrab, 
hapha-hrtn-Ramatha-Sri) Sri-Mohipáladscah, 
Tēna co Roghu-vamhda-muktamayind-Arydvarta-mahardjadhirdjena 
Sri-Nirbhayanarendra-nandanenddhikrtah sabhüxadal sarcán......ete. 
Nirpsya Sagar Press Ed., I, 7-8. 
The Morales may have inbabited the banks of the river Mural which is identified by 
some with the river Narbade. (Trikaydaleqa, Chapter I). Botin the Raghueatia (IV, 
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Passage we are further told that the play was acted before an 
assembly of guests invited by Mahipàla, * the pearl-jewel of the 
lineage of Raghu the Mahārājādhirāja of Aryavarta.’ Another 
passage of the same work tells us that the play was performed 
by the king's orders at the great city of Mahodaya.' The list 
of Mahipala's conquests given by Rajasekhara may possibly be 
exaggerated, after the manner of court poets. But an examina- 
tion of it does not reveal any unsurmountable obstacles to our 
acceptance of it as mainly true. Thus a king who ruled over 
the Karnal district might well wage war with the tribes in the 
Kangra valley and the neighbouring regions.* Again a prince 
who ruled over Bundeikhand, Bihar, and Northern Bengal 
might well have engaged in hostilities with the rulers of the 
upper Narbada and the lower Mahanadi. Nor does a struggle 
with Kuntala present any difficulty. The rulers of Kuntala or 
the Kanarese districts of the Bombay Presidency were certainly 
the Rastrakitas of Manyakheta. In describing her lineage, the 
nayika in the Катрӣгатайјагі gives the name of the ruler of 
Kuntala in the Deccan as Vallabha-raja.° "Phe title Vatlabha-raja 
was assumed by the Rastrakita Dantidurga and the designation 
Balhari (_,e4) of Mankir(,6t) applied by the Arabs to the Rastra- 
küta sovereigns of the Deccan was only a corruption of this epithet." 
The Rástrakütas and the Gurjara-Pratiháras were warring with 
each other since the days of Dhruva Nirupama and Vatsa, and 
it is quite likely that the hostilities continued up to the time of 
Mahipila. The Gurjaras were at this time at the height of 
their power, and it is not at all improbable that Mahipála may 
have even carried on a raid into the heart of his enemies 


theae relevant puseages on the date of Rájatekhara, вее V. 8. Apte. 
— his Бере Wa 1886; “leat, The Date of the Poet Rājaiekhnro, TA, 
1887, Vol. RVL pp. 175 (f. ; Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus, Vol. IT, pp- 361-62. 
` For identifications of the tribes conquered, see above, fn. 1, p. 576. 
` Asti ettha Dakkhinapade Kuntaleaure aualajanasallaho Valloha-rajo пата ras, 
‘Harvard Oriental Series, 1901, p. 32, Trans., p. 240. 
* IA, Vol. XII, p. 182, V. 10; BG, Vol. I, Part IT, рр. 887-89, 
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territory, penetrating as far south as Kerala. Such sudden raids 
by enemy kings were quite familiar features of Indian history up 
to comparatively recent times. The evidence of Rajasekhara 
gains substantial support from the Murüj ul-Zahab, a work 
by the conteinporary Arab traveller Mas*üdi (e. 890-956 A.D.).' 
The following relevant passages may be collected from his work. 
After referring to the Balhari kings of Mankir, he says; “© one 
of the neighbouring kings of India, who is far from the sea, 
is Ba'ürah, (558) who is lord of the city of Qanüj ( co ). 
This is the title given to all the sovereigns of that kingdom. He 
has large armies in garrisons on the north and on the south, on 
the east and on the west, for he is surrounded on all sides by 
warlike kings.” After criticising Jühiz, who supposed that the 
river Mibran (Indus) came from the Nile, Mas'üdi says that that 
author **did not know that Mibran of Sind comes from well-known 
sources in the highlands of Sind, from the country belonging to 
Qanüj in the kingdom of Ba'ürah and from Kashmir, Kanda- 
har, and at-Táfin......." * Further on, in Chapter XVI, he tells 
us that “the king of Qannj, who is one of the kings of Sind, 
is Ba'ürah ; this is the title common to all kings of Qanüj...'his 
king has four armies according to the four quarters of the wind. 
Zach of them numbers 700,000 or 900,000 men. The army of 
the north wars against the prince of Multan and with the Mus- 
ulmüns his subjects, on the frontier. The army of the south 
fights against the Balhari, king of Mankir. The other two 
armies march to meet enemies in every direction." * It is clear 
from the passages quoted above that the territories of the king 









` Al Mas'Gdi was born in Bagdad towards the close of the 3rd century A. 
died fa Egypt in 345 А.Н. (956 A.D.). He visited Multan and Manyürah, c. A-H. 200 
912) апд Cambay c. 304 A. H. (A. D, 010), See, her Prairies d'or, Texte ot "Trad 
par €, Barbier de Meyaard, Paris, 1861, Tome I, p. 111. Ж 


` Riot, Vol. I, p. l, Les Prairies d'or, Tome T, p. 178, Mey 
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of Kanauj included some portions of the Punjab and Sind, and 
bordered on the dominions of the Rastrakatas of the Deccan. 
As the date of Mas'üdi's stay in India makes it almost certain 
that the king of Kanauj was Mabtpala, his account gives us some 
idea of the power and prestige of the Gurjara-Pratihiras during 
the period 912-16 A. D.' In waging a two-fold struggle with 
the Arabs of Sind and the Rastrakfitas of the Deccan, Mahipala 
was only carrying on the traditional policy of his family.* 
The evidence of RajasSekhara and Mas'üdt is also corroborated by 
archaeological testimony. The find-spots of the Asni (in Fateh- 
pur dist., U. P.), Haddala (in Eastern Kathiawar), Rakhetra 
(near Chanderi in Gwalior) and the Asiatic Society's plate 
(which grants land in Varanast-Visaya) show that the dominions 
of Mahīpāla at least extended from Kathiawar to the borders of 
Bihar. Thus it is clear that Mahtpala during the first part of 
his reign could with some exaggeration be called the Aryavar- 
ta-mahárüjadhirája. By successive stages the Gurjara-Prattha- 
ras had succeeded in occupying an almost supreme position 
amongst the rulers of Northern India. But the position 
was no bed of roses. The incipient hostility of the Palas in the 
east and the powerful combination of the Rástrakütas and the 
Arabs were perennial sources of danger. As Mas'üdi has point- 
ed out, they had to maintain four mighty armies to meet ‘‘ene- 
mies in every direction." The economic consequences of con- 
tinuing such a struggle would have sapped the foundation of any 
empire, and the Gurjara empire was no exception to the opera- 
tion of inexorable economic laws. ‘The crash appears to have 


yr. R. indar first noticed the importance of these passages in bis paper оп 
Mtis ta 7, venite Uuleartig; Vel. X: gv 01-60. He may be right in 


* 72 » 
= d the word Ba'ürah (475?) iwan "Arabie corruption of the word 
1 suggestion аа сы алсын Сое ‘Dynastic History of Sind," ped, 
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come soon after 915 A. D. Verse 19 of the Cambay plates of the 
Rastrakita Govinda IV contains the following passage about the 
northern expeditionof Govinda's father Indra HT. “* The courtyard 
(of the temple of the god) Kalapriya became uneven by the stroke 
of the tusksof his rutting elephants. His steeds crossed the ипе 
fathomable Yamuna, which rivals the sea (Stndhu-prali-spardhini). 
He completely uprooted (nirmmi/am unmülitam) the hostile city 
of Mahodaya, which is even to-day greatly renowned among 
men by the name Kusasthala."' As ‘һе god Kalapriya is 
generally identified with Маһакаја’° of Ujjayint, the passage 
suggests that Indra III proceeded in his northern expedition by 
way of Malwa. The statement of this inscription is further 
supported by some passages of the Fikramürjuna-vijaya of the 
Kanarese poet Pampa usually known as Pampa-Bharata. 
This poem was composed in about Saka 863 (941 A. D.) under 
the patronage of the Calukya chief ArikeSarin, a feudatory of the 
Rüstraküta Govinda IV. Pampa gives us the following infor- 
mation about the military achievements of Narasimha, the 
father of Arikeéarin, who must have been a contemporary 
of Indra ПІ. We are told that ‘‘ when preparing for 
victory he captured the champion elephants which marched in 
front, and penetrating and putting to flight the army of the 
Ghürjara-rija, secured the victory and eclipsed Vijaya (or 
Arjuna),—this Narasimha. ‘Terrified at the army of this 
Магада, which fell like a thunderbolt, Mabipala fled in conster- 
nation, not stopping to eat or sleep or rest. His own horse he 
bathed at the junction of the Ganges and the sea (Garga- 
vürdhiyol), thus becoming celebrated; and by his own friend 
destroying the qualities and character of (?) Вайра, established 
with pride the victory of his arm.’’* Though the meaning 
and reference in the latter part of this passage are not clear, yet 
it is evident that the poet was apparently referring to the 


? BI, Vol, VIT, p. 88. 
* Ед. by B. Lowis Rice, in the Bibliotheca Carnatica, Bangalore, 1898, pp. 8-4. 
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achievements of his patron's father, who must have accom- 
panied his sovereign Indra III when the latter overran northern 
India. The exact date of this victory of the Rastrakitas cannot 
be settled; but it appears to have happened some time between 
915 and 918 A.D. For the Nausari grant of Indra HI which is 
dated in 915 A.D., contains no reference to these victories; and the 
Dandapur stone inscription of his son Govinda IV shows that 
he was dead sometime before 24rd December, 918.' "The defeat 
of the Gurjara-Pratibüras appears to have been complete; but the 
Rásirakütas could not take full advantage of their victory because 
of the confusion in which they were involved after the death of 
Indra III. Amoghavarsa П, who succeeded his father, was 
probably killed and dethroned by his younger brother Govinda 
IV, and the latter in his turn, “ being caught in the chains of 
the eyes of women," took to ‘‘ vicious courses'' and met his 
destruction. It is however likely that Govinda IV retained 
some hold on the Ganga-Yamuüná valley till about the 10th May, 
930 A.D., the date of his Cambay plates. For in verse 28 of 
that inscription “ the байда and Yamuná are mentioned as 
doing service in the palace of Govinda IV." But there is un- 
questioned epigraphic evidence to show that the Gurjara-Pratt- 
hāras recovered a substantial portion of their dominions, pro- 
bably by taking advantage of this weakness of the Ràstraküta 
power. The Asiatic Society's plate of Vin&yakapála (alias 
Mabipala ?), which was issued from Mahodaya, shows that 
Vàrünasi-Visaya in the Pratisthina-Bhukti, was still under the 
Gurjaras in 988 V.S. (931 A.D.). The Rakhetra stone inscrip- 
tion of the same prince shows that the Gwalior region was under 
him in V.S. 999-1000 (A.D. 942-13). In his attempts to 
recover his dominions Mahipála appears to have been helped by 
w number of his feudatories. One of the Candella fragmentary 


; , 993 ff. ; JL, Vol. X, pp. 66-67. 
| JBRAS, Vol, XVIII, pp. 207 @.; 74, Vol. XII, рр. 299 
E Y Vi. Т, Part I, pp. 204.05 and 416-17; Ef, Vol. VII. pp. 84-55; XIIL, 
р: 328. JBRAS, Vol. XVIII, pp. 250-51. 
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stona inscriptions of Khajuraho claims that either Harsa or his 
son YaSovarman placed Ksiti pila on the throne. The Guhila 
prince Bhatta, who appears to have been a contemporary of 
Mahipila, is credited in V. 26 of the Chatsu inscription of 
Baladitya with having defeated the armies of the kings of the 
south at the behest of his overlord.* — It is not unlikely, as has 
been suggested, that ** the kings of the south were no other than 
the chiefs of the Rüstraküja army by defeating whom king 
Mabipala regained his territories.’ There is therefore some 
incontestable evidence that Mahipala succeeded in recovering a 
portion of his dominions with the assistance of his feudatories. 
There is nothing to shew what the limits of his revived empire 
were. But there is every reason to believe that the blow inflict- 
ed by the Rástrakütas helped to bring about a new relationship 
between the imperial government and its vassals which in the 
end proved fatal to it. "Thus, though many of the subordinate 
kings still acknowledged the suprémacy of the imperial power in 
their official documents, they resisted by physical force every 
attempt of the sovereign to exert any real authority over them. 
The best example of this state of things is found in the records: 
of the Candellas. Though Dhanga retains the name of Vin&yaka- 
pala, apparently а Gurjara king, in his inscription even as 
late as A.D. 954, he none the less described his father Yasovar- 
man as having been '' a scorching fire to the Grurjaras.'' * 

Mahipala-Viniyakapala ruled at least up to about 942-43 
A.D. The following records may be referred to his reign : 


(1) Haddala grant, —'Phis was discovered near ** Haddala, — 
a large village on the old road from Dholka to Dhandhükà, but 


! BI, Vol. І, pp. 12122, line 10; the name of the prince who рей КӨШ dn 
lost. Kielhoru, who edited the ioseription, took this to be Harjadova, 
Hoernle thought that be waa probably his воо Yadorarman aco 
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belonging to Eastern Kathiawar.' It consists of 52 lines, and 
is written on two semi-elliptical plates. On the first plate “it 
shows the rude conventional representation of the moon and the 
sun, while it is blank on tlie second.'' 


There are no holes for 
rings. 


The inscription begins with an invocation to (Siva) 
Dhandeávara, Tt then proceeds to give the legendary origin of 
the Capas from the сара (bow) of Sambhu. In the Càpa-varisa 
was born Nrpa Vikramürka, His son was Raja Addaka; his son 
was king Pulakesi; his son was king Dhruvabhata; his younger 
brother was king Dharanivaráha, resident in Vardhamana (mod. 
Wadhwan іп E. Kathiawar), who was Samadhiqat-asesa-maha- 
éabda-Mahasaimantadhipati, and who through the favour of 
Rajüdhiraja- Paramesvara Sri-Mahipila-deva ruled the Addinaka- 
desa named after his own grandfather. This prince granted to 
Mahe$varácárya on the day of the winter solstice the village 
named Virmkala, which is connected with the Kanthika-sthali. 
Tt is dated in Saka, S. 836 and was written by Sdriulhivigrahika 
Mahindaka. "Taking the date of the inscription into considera- 
tion, Bühler calculated the date of Vikramarka, the founder of 
the feudatory line, as about 800 A.D. The same scholar also 
identified Addána with the modern village of Haddala.* 

(9) Asni stone pillar-inscription.—It is recorded on one of 
the faces of a square sandstone pillar that was found at Asni, a 
village about 10 miles north of Fatehpur, the chief town of the 
district of the same name in U.P. The inscription consists of 
14 lines of incorrect Sanskrit prose written in northern Deva- 
nágari of the 10th century. The record opens with the sign f 
and then mentions Pb.-M.-P Mahiga(ndra ? ypBladeva-pada- 
nudhyata Pb.-M.-P. Mahipüladeva. | In his reign, in the (V) 
year 974, this inscription was set up in à certain caitya of the 
god Yogasvamin. It made some arrangements for the — 


і ubbing, and an 
edited the inscription in 1883 from а facsimile, a paper г 
Е Eo os yad of the second half of the grant in IA, Vol. XH, рр. 190-95. The date 
“of the record was read by Fleet, sbid, 1899, Vol. ХУШ, p. 90, 
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of the god by Brahmans and ascetics of the locality. The record 
was written by Suvarnabhadra.' 

(3) Bengal Asiatic Society's plate.—The find-spot of this 
plate, sometimes spoken of as the ' Benares plate ' from the 
fact that it mentions in line 10 Varanasi-Vigaya, is not known. 
It consists of 17 lines, and is written on one side of a single 
plate. “Оп to the proper right side of the plate there is 
soldered a thick and massive seal with a high raised rim all 
round it;......it is rectangular, except that the top of it is raised 
into an arched peak with a slight depression on each side of it, 
In the arch thus formed, there is a standing figure facing full 
front of a goddess, doubtless the Bhagavati," who is mentioned 
in the inscription. Below this, across the surface of the seal, 
there is the legend in 16 lines in relief. 'Phe seal and legend 
are exactly similar to those in the Dighwa-Dubauli plate 
of Mahendrapala. The additional information in the legend 
of this inscription is as follows :-- Mahendrapala-devastasya 
puttras tat-padanudhya@tah — Sri- Dehanaga-devyam utpannah 
Parama-vaisnavo Maharaja-Sri-Bhojadevas tasya bhrata Sri- 
Mabendrap&iladeva-puttras-tayoh-padinudhyatak-Sri - Mahi-devt- 
devy&m ulpannah Paramüdityabhakto Mahdaraja-Sri-Vinayaka- 
piladevah. The inseription begins with Om svasti, and 
then tells us that it was issued from the Skandhdvara situated 
at Mahodaya. Then it again repeats the genealogy given on the 
seal. Next it records the gift of * Pratisthana-Bhuktau Varanasi- 
Vigaya-sambaddha-Kasi-pira-Pathaka-Pratibaddha-Tikkarika-gra- 


by Vinüyakapála. The village of Tikkarika has | 


ma, to the Bhatta Bhullaka, a student of the Atharvaveda, 
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with the modern Tikari, 4 miles due south of Benares, The 
date (V) Samvatsara 988, comes last.' 

(3) Rakhetra stone-inscription.—This inscription was found 
on the right bank of the river Orr within the limits of the 
village of Rakhetra, not far from the old site of Chanderi in 
Gwalior, It is written in Sanskrit and incised on a rocketablet. 
It is dated in V.S. 999 and 1000, and apparently records the 
construction of some sort of waterworks at a cost of 95 or 96 
crores (of coins) by Vinäyakapāla. As there is no overlapping 
of dates, we may with some certainty identify him with Mahi- 
pala alias Vinàyakapala.* 

Mahtpala-Viniyakapala was succeeded by his son Mahendra- 
pala II by his queen Prasadhaná-devI, some time before V.S. 1003. 
The existence of this prince was revealed by the discovery of the 
Pastabgarh stone-inscription. This stone was found affixed to a 
platform at Partabgarh, the capital of the state of that name in 
Southern Rajputana. The inscription contains 35 lines of 
writing and is naturally divided into four parts. It records 
a series of grants in favour of various shrines attached to 
the monastery of Hari-RsiSvara, who originally lived in Dasa- 
pura (mod. Mandasor) The inscription. opens with 2 verses 
invoking the sun-god, followed by two verses in praise of the god- 
dess Durga, Then comes the statement that the inscription was 
issued from the Skandhavara situated at Mahodaya. Next is 
given the genealogy of the Gurjara-PratIhāras, which is the 
same as in the Asiatic Society's plate of Mabipala as far as 
Mahendrapala. Tasya-putras tatpadanudhyatah Sri-Mahiidevy&m- 
utpannah Paramàditya-bhakto Mahàràája-Sri-Ninayakapüla-devas 


i i in the JASB, Vol. 

+ iption was first noticed by Dr. R. D. Mitra in 1848 
хуп Fei rti f. In 1852 Dr. F. Hall noticed it io JASB, Vol, XXXI, pp. 1 If. 
In 1864 a lithograph of the record was pablisted in the same journal pow next мем 
it from the original plate in 1855 in the IA, Vol. XV, pp. 138-41. a: 
the date as (Harga) S. 188, Tt waa corrected by Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar in the ^ 
Vol, XXI, pp. 405 1. 

* ASI, 1994-25, p. 168. 
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tasyaputras tatpiddnudhyatak Sri- Devatbüddhi(?)-nàma-nija-Kkula- 
Prasidhanadevyim-utpannah — Parama-mühesvaro- Maharaja-Sri- 
Mahendrapáladevah. This last named king grants the village 
of Kharpara-padraka in the holding of Tala-vargika Harisada 
and situated in the vicinity of Ghonté-varsika, in the western 
Pathaka of Dasapura, to the goddess Vata-Yakshint Devi, whose 
temple was connected with the matha of Hari RsiSvara. The 
grant was made in V.S. 1003 at the request of Dhana-Süra. 
The record was written by Pwrohita Trivikramanatha under the 
orders of Jajja-Naga. It ends with Srahasto'yam Sri- Vidagdhasya 
(line 13). 

The second grant opens with a praise of the princes of the” 
Cühamüanünvaya, who, we are told, were a source of great 
pleasure to Bhojadeva. Then comes the name of Govindaraja, 
of this lineage ; his son Durlavaraja ; his son Indraraja built the 
great temple of the Sun-god known (as Indradityadeva at 
Ghontü-varsikaü). This is an entirely new Cahamana family, 
which appears to have risen to importance in the service of 
Bhoja I (e. 836-90). Next we аге told that there was one 
Madhava, who was Mah@samanta-Dandandyaka in Ujjayint, and 
Sri-Sarman appointed by Kokkata, who was Baladhikrta serving 
at the feet of Parameswara (i.e., Mabendrapala II?) at Mandapika 
(mod. Mandu) (line 20). The aforesaid Madhava (here called 
Tantrapaila-Mahasamanta-Mahiadandanayaka) (line 21) having 
come to Ujjayint on business and having bathed at the temple of 
Mahākāla, granted on the Mina-Sathkranti day the village of 
Dhiri-padraka for repairs to and maintenance of daily ser- 
vices to the temple of Indraditya deva, at the request of Caha- 
mintinvaya-Mahasimanta-Sri-Indraraja, son of Durlabharaja. 
In line 26 is recorded a grant of a field. It comes to an end 
with Scahasto*yam Sri-Madhavasya | Svahasto' yam. Sri-Vidag- 
dhasya. 

Part three opens with'the date (V) Saravat 999, which marked 
the grant of a field named Vavvülika by the side of the river 
Nandya in the village of Palaa-küpik& to Indraditya-deva of 
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Ghonta-varsi by Маһатајааһітаја Bhartr-patta, son of Khom- 
mina. G. Н. Ojha has identified this prince with Bhartr- 
patta II, son of Khommana III of Mewar, of the Guhila family. 
The same scholar has suggested the identification of Palaga- 
küpikà with Parasia, about 15 miles south of Mandasor. 

Part four of the inseription records about four minor grants 
to various deities connected with the same matha, Last comes 
the date (V) Sarwat 1003." 


The facts reyealed by the inscription mentioned above show 
that the Gurjaras in 946 A.D. held the Malwa region, and it is 
not unlikely that their power was still acknowledged by the 

* feudatories in South and Eastern Rajputana and Central India. 
Mr. R. D. Banerji therefore is certainly wrong when he asserts 
that Malava had never been reoccupied after the northern cam- 
paign of Indra IIL. However nominal the allegiance paid by 
these feudatories stationed at Mandu, Ujjayini, and the places 
near about Partabgarh and Mandasor, it is clear that the occu- 
pation of Ujjayini by the Rastrakitas was not continuous till 
the time of Krsma II (c. 940-70 A.D). 

Mahendrapila IL, appears to have been succeeded by his 
brother or half brother Devapala on or before 948-49 A.D. The 
existence of this prince was revealed by the Siyadoni stone-in- 
scription discovered about 10 miles N. N. W. of Lalitpur near 

— Jhansi, at Siron Khurd, in the precincts of the Jain temple of 
Süntinatha. The inscription contains 46 lines of incorrect 






s in favour of the god Vignu and various 
at Siyadoni (mod. Siron). In line 1, 
we have with the date (V) S. 960 the 
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names of the Pb.-M.-P. Mahendrapüladeva (meditating on the 
feet of Pb.-M.-P. Bhojadeva). In line 4, with the date (V) S. 
964, tbe same two princes are mentioned in the same order. In 
line 28, with the date (V) 8. 1005, occurs the name of Pb.-M.-P. 
Devapiladeva, meditating on the feet of Pb.-M.-P. Ksitipala- 
deva. As line 40 speaks of a ruler of Mahodaya who granted 
some land to certain Brahmanas of Siyadoni, Kielhorn rightly 
assumed that these rulers were Gurjara-Pratihira kings of 
Kanauj.' 

It is significant that, unlike the Bengal Asiatic Society's 
plate of Vinayakapala, which mentions his predecessor and 
brother Bhoja, this inscription does not give the name of the 
reigning king's brother and predecessor Mahendrapala IT. It 
is not unlikely therefore that the succession of Devapala was 
not entirely peaceful, and that he may have omitted to mention 
the name of one whom he looked upon as a mere usurper. If 
this was so, then these internal dissensions must have bastened 
the decline and break-up of the Gurjara dominions. Another 
important cause that appears to have helped towards the dis- 
memberment of the Gurjara empire was the revival of the 
Rastrakatas’ attacks on Northern India. Тһе Karhad plates of 
Krsna IIL dated in Saka 880 (A.D. 959), refer to his victories 
in the North.* V. 25 of this inseription, in which he claims to 
have “conquered Sahasrürjuna," has been rightfully interpreted 
by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar as referring to his victories over some 
Cedi rulers of Northern India. In V. 31, we are told that ‘‘all 
the feudatories from the eastern to the western ocean and from 
the Himalayas to the island of Simhala bowed to him out of 


` 


fear of severe punishment, though he himself was obedient (i.e, — — 
subordinate to his father). Such vague claims in Indian —— 
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records of course mean nothing. But V. 30 of the same in- 
seription contains more definite information. It runs as follows : 
** On hearing of the conquest of all the strongholds in the south- 
ern region simply by means of his angry glance, the hope about 
Kalafijara and Citraküta vanished from the heart of the 
Gurjara."' These claims of conquests in Northern India are 
supported by the recent discovery of several inscriptions of Krgna 
HI in the Ahmedabad district of Gujarat and the Maihar State 
in Baghelkhand Agency (C.I.). Two of these were found at 
the village of Harasola in Ahmedabad, and record grants of land 
in V.S. 1005 (A.D. 949) by the Paramara Siyaka, apparently 
“a feudatory of Pb.-M.-P. Akalavarsa (Krsna III), the son of 
Amoghavarsa. The third inscription was discovered on a stone 
slab at the village of Jura in the State of Maihar. It is written 
in Kanarese, and ''contains the name and the different titles or 
birudas of the Ràgtraküta king Krsna HI, Akalavarsa, the son of 
Amoghavarsa III, alias Baddega.''" These inscriptions show 
that some time before the middle of the 10th century Krsna III 
had attacked the Gurjara dominions from the south-west and 
the south-east, and it would seem that he even succeeded for a 
time in capturing the famous forts of Citraküfa (Chitor) and 
Kalafijara from the Gurjara-Pratibaras.‘ Тһе Deoli and the 
Karhad plates seem to indicate that most of these victories of 
Krsna occurred during the lifetime of his father, who died some 
time before 940 A.D.° We have seen-that the attack of Indra 


1 БІ, Vol. IV, p. 284; V. 30 algo occurs in the ео plates of the same king, see 
BRAS, Vol. XVIII, p. 247, linea 7-8 of the second side of plate II. 
M "proc, Madras, 1995, pp. 303-08; E], Vol. XIX, pp. 936 f. JBORS, December, 
1928, 479 ff. 
I Per Pis No. 23. The Haihayos of Tripuri and their Mossmasts, рр. 1 and м?т; 
ORS, December, 1028, pp. 476 8. 
ҮЗ e Mr, R. D, Banerji suggests that the Citrakaje of — ЕАР: 
the same name near Külahjara, in the Banda District. See 
t I think that the | famous fort of Chitor js bere meant. The two 
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ПІ proceeded by way of Ujjayini. The Partabgarh inscription, 
dated in 945-46 A.D. however shows that the Gurjaras had recover- 
ed Malwa. Their possession of the fort of Mandu in that year 
probably led the Rastrakütas in the reign of Amoghavarsa HI to 
avoid the Malwa route and attempt a flanking movement from 
the south-west and the south-east. The inscriptions mentioned 
above show that their strategy was brilliantly successful. An- 
other interesting fact to be noted in this connection is the 
mention of the Gurjara dominion in connection with the forts of 
Chitor and Kalatjara This shows that the Guhilots and the 
Candellas were as late as 959 A.D. regarded still as feudatories 
of the Gurjara-Pratihiras. It is therefore not difficult to under- 
stand why Dhañga should mention the name of Vinüyakapála as 
his overlord in his Khajuraho inscription, dated in 954 A.D. 
Thus though the Candellas claimed victories over the Gurjaras 
before 954 A.D. they none the less must have retained in their 
outward relations an attitude of formal subordination to the 
effete imperial government at Kanauj.' 

The end of the reign of Devapiln brings us again toa 
period of confusion in the chronology of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 
I have already pointed out the difficulty of accepting the identi- 
fication of the Vinayakapila of Dhañga s Khajuraho inscription 
(dated in V.S. 1011)? with the Muhtpala-Vinayakapila whose 
known dates range between Saka S. 836 and V.S. 1000. Tf the 
former is to be accepted из а separate ruler of the Gurjara-Prati- 
bāra line of Kanauj, how are we to connect him with that line? 
The only suggestion so far advanced is based on the custom 
sometimes found in Indian. royal families of naming the grand- 
sons after the grandfather. — According to this suggestion, t 
Vinayakapala of the Khajuraho inscription may have been a son 








! Dr. Н. С. Mazumdar (JL, Vol. X, p. 60) haa in this con 
relations of the rulers of Oudh and tbe later Mughuls of Delhi 
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of Mahendrapüla of the Partabgarh inseription.! Another diffi- 
culty is the identification of the Maharajadhiraja Mahipàla of the 
Bayana stone-inscription of Citralekha, dated in V.S. 1012 
(c. A.D. 956). This inscription consists of 22 lines of writing, 
and records the erection of a temple of Visnu by a queen named 
Citralekha during the reign of Mahipila. Citralekha was the 
daughter of one Rajayika and married Mangalarája, who may 
perhaps be identified with the Kacchapaghata prince of the same 
паше mentioned in the Gwalior Sisbahi temple inscription of 
Mahipüla, dated in У. S. 1150. The inscription records the 
grant of two villages to the god Narayana. Of the villages 
mentioned Gograpura has been identified with modern Gogera in 
tahsil Weir, Nagapalli with modern Nivali in tahsil Bayana, 
and Нафһарайт with mod. Hadholi a village in the district of 
Hindaun in Jaipur state.* Mr. R. D. Banerji's suggestion that 
the Mahipala of this record is a prince of the imperial Pratihara 
line of Kanauj, is certainly plausible, and if accepted will give 
us а Mahipala II. As the Bayana inscription gives no genealogy 
of Mahipàála we can only accept the tentative suggestion that he 
may have been a son of Devapala and grandson of Mahipala I. 
The situation is further complicated by the discovery of a 
fragmentary stone-inscriplion at Osia of the Pratihira Vatsaraja, 
dated in V.S. 1013. “Dhe inscription was found incised on a 
slab built in the wall of the mandapa of a Jain temple.’ As an 
epigraph of Vatsa the father of Nagabhata IT was found at Osia, 
it may be assumed that the place was still situated within the 
Gurjara dominions. Was this Vatsa then a Pratibira of Kanauj? 
If so, where are we to place him on the genealogical table? His 

7 MOS а. 43.44; йр, 1020, p.47. IA, Vol XIV, p.10; ibid, Vol 


. 36 ff. 
E Mei by D.R. Bhandarkar, ASI, WC, 1907, Section XI, p. 15; sec also 
the list of inscriptions, ibid, p. 7, No. 2302, Mr, D. C, Gaoguli drew my attention to this 
epigraph. V. Smith io his article on the Gurjara-Pratiháras has confused this Osia inscrip- 
tion with the Osia inscription of Vats the father of Négabhata I, and has wrongly given 
the date of the latter epigraph as V.S. 1018, thus placing the father 141 years later thao 


the son; see J RAS, 1909, p. 66, No. 1, P 
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date of course places him after the Mahipála (IT?) of the Bayana 
inscription. The acceptance of this Vatsaraja as a member of 
the imperial family of Kanauj would then involve us in the 
supposition that three princes, Vinayakapila II, Mahipala 
П, and Vatsa II, ruled in rapid succession, during the period 
V.S. 1011-13. This of course is not impossible, but at the 
same time the suspicion that the last two rulers may have been 
representatives of local branches of the family cannot entirely 
be avoided. The CGurjara-Pratihüra empire was certainly 
declining since the capture of Mahodaya by Indra HIT. The 
renewal of the invasions under Krsna LIL helped to disintegrate 
the empire and give rise to local lines, some of whom at least 
may have been related to the imperial stock. In the present state 
of our knowledge however it is better to keep an open mind and 
await the discovery of fresh material before formulating any 
definite opinion on the point. 

Three years after the date of the Osia inscription we find 
a Maháràüjadhiraja-Parameseara Mathanadeva, son of Малагаја- 
dhiraja Savata of the Gurjara-Pratihara family (anvaya), 
acknowledging allegiance to Pb.-M.-P. Ksitipiladeva-padanu- 
dhyátah Pb.-M.-P. Vijayapaladeva, This із revealed by the 
Rajor stone-inscription, discovered among the ruins of the city 
of Parnagar, which lie south of the village of Rajor or Rajorgadh 
in the Rajgadh district of Alwar State, about 28 miles 8.W. 
of the town of Alwar. ‘The inscription contains 23 lines of 
writing, and is dated in the reign of Vijayapála in (V) 8. 1016 
(A.D. 960). On this date Mathanadeva, who residedin Rajya- 
pura (mod. Rajor), granted VarnSapotaka-Bhdga-sambaddha- 
Vyighrapataka-grama (probably mod. village of Baghor near 
Rajor), to the god Lacehukesvara Mahüdeva (so named after 
his mother Lacchuka), An interesting fact in connection with - 
this grant is the separate mention of fields cultivated by i 
Gürjaras (Gürjjara-vàhita-samasta-ksetra) 2 
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This Vijayapila may with some certainty be said to be 
another son of Mahipilal. The decay of Gurjara-Pratihàra 
power is amply shown by the assumption of imperial titles by 
his feudatory Mathanadeva. The addition of the title Parame- 
Svara to his father's Mahārājādhirāja may indicate the gradual 
growth of independence in the local dynasty at the cost of the 
imperial power. This inscription therefore further illustrates 
the tendency towards the disintegration of the empire which was 
first observed in the Candella records. The Khajuraho 
inscriptions of Dhaünga (V.S. 1011), though it mentions the 
name of Vinàyakapàála nevertheless gives the area of Dhaüga's 
dominions as extending ‘‘as far as КАайјага, as far as Bhásvat, 
on the banks of the river of Malava, from here to the banks of 
the river Kalindi, and from here also to the frontiers of the 
Cedi country and even as far as the mountains called Сора” 
(V. 45).! The area indicated includes practically the whole of the 
province of Central India. The possession of Kalatjara shows 
that the Rastrakütas were expelled from that fort by the Can- 
dellas, the nominal feudatories of the Gurjaras, some time 
before 954 A.D. The capture of the fort of Gwalior and the 
extension of Candella power to the Jumna must have struck 
severe blows at the very foundation of Gurjara-Pratihira sove- 
reignty; and it was not long after this that the whole imperial 
structure crumbled into pieces, giving rise to independent 
dynasties in the provinces. The Mau stone inscription of 
Madanavarman informs us that the Narendra Dhanga, “‘ having 
defeated on the battlefield the king of Kanyakubja, (who had 
subdued) all princes obtained exalted sovereignty (sümràjya).''* 
This defeat of the Kanauj monarch must bave happened some 
time after 954 A.D., and it is significant that the name of the 


* 


+ El, Vol. I, pp. 129 and 14. 
+ Ibid, p. 197, V. 3. 
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Gurjara-Pratihára sovereigns does not occur in Candella inscrip- 
tions after this date. In the Sāsbahū inscription of Mahipala, 
the Kacchapagháta Vajradiman is said to have ''by honest 
means put down the rising valour of the ruler of Gadhinagara, 
his proclamation drum.....resounded in the fort of Gopadri, 
conquered in battle by his irresistible strong arm." ' The 
date of Vajradaman is supplied by his fragmentary Gwalior 
image inscription dated in V.S, 1034 (A.D. 977). ^ It seems 
likely that the Kacchapaghatas during this period acted as the 
subordinates of the Candellas, who were gradually growing power- 
ful in Bundelkhand. The Baroda plates of Mülaràja dated in V.S, 
1030 (A.D. 974) show that the Caulukyas bad established them- 
selves in Gujarat and Kathiawar.* As the recently discovered 
Ahmedabad grant of Paramüra Siyaka II is dated in V.S. 1026 
(A.D. 970),* it seems probable that the Caulukyas ousted the 
Rástraküta feudatories from that area between 970 and 974 A.D. 
Pushed from the west by the Caulukyas, the Paramáras were gradu- 
ally driven into Malwa, which must have passed into their posses- 
sion some time before V.S, 1031 (A.D. 973-74). Forin that year 
the Paramára Maharájadhiraja Vakpatiraja issued his Dharma- 
puri grant from Ujjayini, It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that this city and Mandu were in the possession of the 
Gurjara-Pratiháras at least up to V.S. 1003, the date of the 
Partabgarh inscription of Mahendrapala II. In the East and 
South-east the Kalacuris had already established themselves as 
independent powers in the U.P. and the Central Provinces. 
There is some reason to believe that the Kalacuris, like the 
Candellas, were also at first feudatories of the Gurjara- 
Pratthiras.* In the Kalha plates of Sodhahdeva Gunámbodhi 


* ТА Vol. XV, pp. 36 ff. 

* JASB, Vol, XXXI, p. 398. 
* W2KM, Vol. V, p. 900, 
М XIX 
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is said to have obtained some land from Bhoja T, while in the 
Bilhari plate of Yuvarüjadeva II and Benares grant of Karna 
Kokalla I is said to have supported Bhoja I in thenorth. In 
V. 8 of the Goharwa plates of Karna one of his predecessors, 
Laksmanaraja, is said to have defeated the Gurjara king along 
with other princes of Northern and Southern India. As 
Laksmanaraja is four generations earlier than Gangeya, who 
died about 1041 A.D., he can be safely placed in the neighbour- 
hood of the middle of the LOth century A.D. Inthe west the 
Cühamünas had already become an independentp ower before 
V.S. 1013 (A.D. 957), the date of the Harsa stone-inscription of 
Vigraharaja,? while in the south-west the Guhilots appear to 
have become also independent soon after V.S. 1003. The 
Partabgarh inseription of that date contains the record of a 
grant of some land by the (Guhila) Maharajadhiraja Bhartrpatta 
in V. 8. 999 (A.D. 943). The fact that he married a 
Rastrakita princess ^ may indicate that he allied himself with 
the traditional enemies of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. This 
alliance may have been brought about after the capture of 
Chitor by Krsna III, In the North-west the pressure of the 
Muhammadan Turks, which was to drive the Зашз of Kabul 
beyond the Sutlej, had already commenced. * Thus when 
Rajyapala, son of Vijayapala ascended the throne, some time 
between 960 and 1027 A.D. the Gurjara-Pratihara empire pro- 
bably did not extend much beyond the Ganges-Jumna Doab. 

I have already referred to the part played by the Gurjara- 
Pratih&ra empire in stemming the tide of Arab invasions from 
Sind.’ Fortunately for the Hindu principalities in the interior 
of India, the Arab power in Sind declined in the 9th century and 


Y Ibid, Vol. XI, p. 142. 
* Ibid, Vol. IT, p. 124; see also р, 119 for 
in V. 1080. 
Te V. 4 of the Atpur inscription of Saktikumira, 14, 1910, p. 191. 
* TF, Brigg» Trans., Vol, I, p. 13; ses also supra, pp. 80 ff. 
* Bee supra, pp. 10. 15-17, 570-71 and 578-79, etc. 
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became moribund simultaneously with the decay of Gurjara- 
Pratihàra power.' But soon after the middle of the tenth 
century the Turks appeared before the north-western gates of 
India, carrying the banner of Islam. The establishment of the 
Yamini dynasty at Ghazni in the last quarter of the 10th 
century A.D. synchronised with the dismemberment of the 
Gurjara-Pratihira empire. Before the inevitable * political 
readjustment ' could take place, the hungry Turks had swooped 
down upon the smiling Indian plains, carrying fire and rapine. 
The process thus set in motion culminated in the establishment 
of the Muhammadan Turk as the imperial power in Northern 
India. It was probably not the first time that India was invaded 
and conquered by the Turks. But those Turks as well as other 
foreigners who entered India before this time had become 
gradually assimilated into its elastic social system. This time 
however the Turks entered India as the proselytes of Semitic 
Islam, which refused to compromise its fundamental social and 
religious tenets. Thus the 10th century of the Christian era, 
which saw the dismemberment of the Gurjara-Pratthara empire 
and the arrival of the Muhammadan Turk in Tndia, marked an 
epoch in the history of India. Since then, in spite of efforts at 
rapprochement on both sides, India has practically remained 
divided into two mutually repellent units. The problem that 
confronted Indian administration in the tenth century remains 
still unsolved after the lapse of more than nine hundred years. 
When Sabuk-tigin ascended the throne in about 977 A.D., 
he found his way into India blocked by the Sahis of Kabul. He 
and his son Mahmüd had to fight a series of engagements before 
they could destroy these guardians of the north-western gates of 
India. Of these, two were very important ; and if we may 
believe some late historians, a confederacy of North Indian 
princes helped the S&hi kings on these two occasions. One of 
these was fought in about 991 A.D. between Laghman and 
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Ghazni, probably in the Kurram valley. We are told by Firishta 
that ** the neighbouring Rajas supplied troops and money, parti- 
cularly those of Delhi, Ajmir, Kalinjar, and Kanauj, whose 
forces having united in the Punjab, the whole composed an 
army of a hundred thousand." The names of these princes 
are not found in the Pabqat-i-Akbari. But what is more 
significant is that even the contemporary * official history,'* of 
“Utbi fails to give the names of any of these princes.* It is 
curious that an author who was in such intimate relations with 
the Yaminis, and whose object in writing his Kitab was 
certainly not to conceal any facts which would tend to increase 
the glory of his master’s house, should fail to mention these 
princes if their contingents were really present in the battle-field. 
In any case the assumption that апу Gurjara-Pratihara ruler 
personally took part in the struggle appears to be unsupported by 
any evidence. Even Firishta only alludes to the ‘‘supply of 
troops and money `” by the princes, in response to the appeal of 
Jayapala. The same arguments also apply in the case of the 
battle which took place in about 1008 A.D. According to 
Firishta, the Rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj and 
Delhi entered intoa confederacy, and collecting their forces, ad- 
vanced towards the Punjab. It is surprising, that 'Utbi notices 
no such awakening to a common danger amongst the princes 
and peoples of India, which, according to Firishta, led to some- 
thing like a national confederacy against the Islamic invaders, 
and even omits from his account the names of all these kings and 
principalities. Under the circumstances it is, I think, useless to 
speculate as to the identity of the princes who may have partici- 
pated in these campaigns. The dates of the battle show that 
if the lists in Firishta’s Za'rikh are not later fabrications, 


м i 1 | f Calcutta, 1930, p. 14. " 
1 Margoliouth, Arabie Historians, University ol " 
2 The TKA of Ibn ol-Atbir, which was composed within а century of the death of 
Maljmüd, also does not mention the names of these alliesof the Sibis. See Bulak edn., 
i * 
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the Gurjara-Pratihira princes who might bave participated in 
these battles were either Vijayapala or Rājyapāla. 

The existence of Rajyapila is revealed by the Jhust grant 
of Trilocanap@la, dated in V.8.1084 (A.D. 1027).' We know 
from this inscription that Pb.-M.-P. Rajyapiila meditated on the 
feet of Pb.-M.-P. Vijayapala. He thus appears to have been a 
son of Vijayapala, whose only date so far known is 960 A.D. 
Thus Rajyapila must have succeeded Vijayapala some time 
between 960 and 1027 A.D. It was probably this prince who 
was ruling in Капай} about 1018 A.D., when Sultan Mabmüd 
invaded the Ganges-Jumna valley. ‘Utbi tells us that on the 
20th of Rajab 409 А.Н. (1018 A.D.) Маайа after crossing the 
Jonma appeared at Baran (mod. Bulandsbahr).  Haradatta, its 
prince, probably a feudatory of the Kanauj rulers, is said to have 
submitted to the Sultàn and proclaimed his anxiety for conver- 
sion and rejection of idols with 10,000 followers. һе chief 
whose fort was next attacked was Kulacandra. The position of 
his principality, which must have been near about Baran, is 
not defined; but he is said to have bravely resisted Mahmüd. 
** Nearly 50,000 men were killed or drowned and became a prey of 
beasts and crocodiles” before Kulacandra finding further resistance 
hopeless, slew himself and his wife with his own dagger. Mah- 
müd next came to Mathura. The city was surrounded by a wall of 
* hard stone’; two gates opened upon the river flowing by it, and it 
** was erected on strong and lofty foundations.’’ It will perhaps 
suffice to give us some idea of the magnificence of this city 
of temples if we only quote: Mabmüd's account of the large 
temple that stood in the centre of the city: '*If one should wish 


* ТА, Vol. XVIII, pp. 38-35. 

3 Nizām ud-Din (ТА, Tr. B. Dey, p. 10) and Firishta (Brigga' Trana., Vol. I, p. 66) 
also give the same date. The date 407 A.H. given by Ibo ul-Athie (ТКА, Balak, 1874, 
Vol. IX, р. 98) and by Mirkbond (Ванда ug-Sof/d, Lucknow Text, 1874, p. 740) appears 
to be wrong. It i» very easy to mistake nine, aa (tin) for seven py (sab'), Khond 
Mir (Habib vs-Siyar, Text, Bombay, 1867, Vol. Tl, Chapter IV, p. 99), gives the correct 
date, 409 А.Н. 
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to construct a building equal to this, he would not be able to do 
it without expending an hundred thousand red dinàrs, and it 
would oceupy two hundred years, even though the most experi- 
enced and able workmen were employed.” The beauty and mag- 
nificence of the temples however failed to protect them from 
destruction. For “ the Sultan gave orders that all the temples 
should be burnt with naphtha and fire and levelled with the 
ground."  Mahmüd next reached Kanauj, which was protected 
by ''seven distinct forts washed by the Ganges, which flowed 
under them like the ocean.” At the advance of the Sultan 
there was panic in the ‘‘city of ten thousand temples." “Мапу 
of the inhabitants of the place fled and were scattered abroad 
like so many wretched widows and orphans.” Rajyapala appears 
to have been almost deserted. ‘Utbi specifically mentions that 
he had at this time but a few men with him. Finding resis- 
tance hopeless, he leit Kanauj and “© fled across the Ganges." 
The unfortunate people of the country “either accepted Islam 
or took up arms against him : (Mahmuüd) collected so much booty, 
prisoners and wealth, that the fingers of those who counted 
them would have tired." We аге told that, the seven forts of 
Kanauj wbich must have been all deserted were captured in a 
single day. The Sultàn then gave up the city to be sacked. 
Amongst the citizens ''those who did not fly were put to 
death." ! 


1 Elliot, Vol. IT, p. 41-48. T have followed the contemporary account of the ТҮ; 
Nizam ud-Dia and Firislta appear to give а defective account of thin campaign, They 
are clearly wrong when they way that Malin first captured Капаш] and then Baran 
aud Mathura, These two places lay ін the way of Mabm(d from the Punjab to Капаш}, 
and itis much easier to agree with "ОЧЫ who says that Mabmid captured those places 
before he came to Kanauj, The name of the Kanauj prince is also wrongly given by the 
last two authorities. Nigam ud-Din (Text, Bibliotheca Indiea, Calcutta, 1911, p. 15, 
gives the name ве Kürah ( 45S ) i Firishta (Lucknow Text, 1564, p. 29), though he claims 
to have consulted the work of "ОТ, blindly follows him in giving od — ne 
read the name given by "Utbi as Rai Joipdl, while Reinaud gave it as rufo 
* Rajsipdl, which all seem to be variants of Hàjyapàla, see Elliot, Vel. 11, A — 
the KZA, p. 76, the name is given ва Jah In the British Museum МВ, (^ 
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After the plunder and desecration of Kanauj, the city appears 
to have remained deserted by its inhabitants.  Al-Birüni, who 
wrote his Indica about 1030 A.D., describes it as “а very large 
town, but most of it is now in ruins and desolate, since the 
capital has been transferred thence to the city of Bari, east of 
the Ganges. Between the two towns there is a distance of 
three to four days’ marches.” ' It has been generally assumed 
from this that Rájyapála after escaping from Kanauj established 
his capital at Bari. * In any case Rajyapala was not in Kanauj 
when in the following year Mahmüd (410 A.H=1019 A.D) * 
“turned again towards Hind with his bold warriors." We are 
told by 'Utbi that “he obtained a large amount of booty before 
he reached the river, known by the name of КАШЫ  (c—ab)...... 
Barujaybal (Jus; 2) was encamped on the other side of the river, 
as a measure of security in consequence of this sudden attack, 
with his warriors dusky as night, and his elephants all caparisoned. 
He showed a determination to resist the passage of the Sultan, 
but at night he was making preparations to escape down the river.” 
The account then proceeds to say that at Mahmüd's direction a 
detachment of his troops effected a landing on the opposite bank 
in spite of opposition. Encouraged by their success the rest of 


(434. 23, 311 1, 1433), the name is given as | flue | which may wall be a mistake for Jus 


In the Arabic Text of the samo work edited by ‘All and Sprenger (Delhi, 1847, p. 403) 
the name is written ав Juel In another Arabic Text of the TY, printed on the margin 
of TAA, (Bulsk, 1874, Vol. ТІ, p. 70) tbe name of the king is given ** Juss + 22ка 
(ibid, pp. 98 and 115) itself gives the name as Staal, and Jus): In the Rauzat us-gafà 
of Mirkboud (Text, Lucknow, 1874, p. 740) tbe name js given as ‚ | Juss Не арреага 


to bave mistaken tbe |, of the name given by ‘Utbi ñs Qj He thus thought he was quite 


Fight in writing Ray Jaypal aa Joypal Пау. The Habib ug-Siyar of his grandson Kbood - 


Mir (Text, Bombay, 1857, Vol. IT, Chap IV, p. 98) gives the name of the king 
Thus ' R&iyaphla * was gradually changed into ' Jayapála." M , 
1 Trans. by Bachau, Trübner, Vol. T, p. 199. 
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the army crossed the river, not without considerable difficulty, 
and put their enemy to flight. ‘‘Some of the infidels asked for 
mercy after being wounded, some were taken prisoners, some 
were killed, and the rest took to flight, and 270 gigantic ele- 
phants fell into the hands of the Musulmans."' There has been 
some difference of opinion about the identification of this 
Barüjaybal. Nigüm ud-Din gives the name as "TTarü-Jaypal or 
Narii-Jaypal, which seems to be clearly the same name as that 
given by *Utbi.! Bart can very easily be transformed into Tari 
or Nara in the Perso-Arabian script. Tt is difficult to say how 
the confusion first arose, but I think itis better to accept the 
contemporary text of *Utbi. That Nigam ud-Din was not free 
from mistakes is shown by the fact that he describes the battle 
as having taken place on the river Jūn (i.e., Jumna), while 
“Utbi clearly says that it was fought on the Réhib.? The 
theory that Tarü-Jaypil or Narü-Jaypál must be differentiated 
from Barii-Jayal rests upon a statement of Nizim ud-Din, who 
in giving Malmüd's reason for invading India in 410 A.H, 
writes : '* It has been handed down, that when the Sultan heard 
that a Raja of the name of Nandá ( 35 ) had slain the Raja of 
Kannouj, because the latter had submitted and rendered  alle- 
giance to him he formed a strong resolution to destroy Nanda, 
and in the year 410 he again invaded Hindustan." * Thus it is 
assumed that when Mahmüd invaded India, the Kanauj king 
Rájyapila, who ruled in 409 A.H., had been killed by Nanda 

‘Ibn ul Athir, in hia ТКА, (Balak, 1574, Vol. IX, pp. 115-16) gives the name as 
Jis > The argument that Tara or Мағ may be mistakes for Bar& applies also for 


Раға. Tt i» only w question of dots, the omission of which ia very usual in Perso-Arabic 
MSS. 

* The KZA, р. 70, saya that the battle took place when both the armies had crossed 
the Ganges and when Tarü-Jaypál was on his way to Вагі. Rabib ( - ) i» identified 
with modero Rámganga, which rises jn the Garhwal hills (80*5' N, TDO*12E^) aud falla 
into the Ganges a little above Kanauj, after a total course of about 370 miles, See Elliot, 
Vol, I, p. 49, fo. 0; AAK, Vol. II, p. 46, In. 1; FOI, Vol. XXI, p. 175. 

* TA, Trans, by Dey, p. 12. 2 : 

* Identified by these scholars with Bard-Jaypal, or Purd-Jaypal Aret mentioned by 
«НЫ in connection with Mabmūd’s expedition in А.Н. 409. See Elliot, Vol, IT, p. 461, 
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whose name is taken to be a mistake for Ganda, the Candella 
ruler. So the prince who opposed Mahmüd onthe Rāhib must 
have been his son Trilocanapala.*. Now so far as names аге 
concerned the following table will, I hope, show that there is no 
inherent improbability that the name  Trilocanapàla might be 
corrupted in Arabic script into Bart, Рага, Tara, or Narü- 
Jaypal : 

Js Jo— Trilocanapàla 

Je 4J9— Tarlüjaypàl 

Jus 55— Tarüjaypal * 

Juss уе — Barijaypal 

Jb = 39— Narüjaypal 

Use. 54 — Parüjaypil. 


But there are some strong objections to the supposition that 
all these names refer to one and the same person, viz., Trilocana- 
раја. The name Barü-jaybàl first occurs in ‘Utbi’s account in 
connection with the description of Mahmud's first expedition 
into the Ganzes valley in 409 A. H.' After describing the 
flight of Rajyapala from Kanauj, he proceeds to give us the 
account of Mahmüd's subsequent conflicts in the same expedi- 
tion with the other neighbouring princes. One of these was 
Chand Rai and between him and Barü-jaybàl, we are told *' there 
had been constant fights in which many men and warriors had 
fallen in the field;...at last they consented to peace, in order to 
save further bloodshed and invasion of their respective borders. 
Barü-jaybal sought his old enemy's daughter, that he might give 
her in marriage to his son Bhimpal, thus cementing the peace” 
between them forever, and preserving their swords within their 


` JRAS, 1909, Part I, p, 984 fo. 
* Identified by these ecbolara with Tard-jsypál or Narü-jaypál. 
* This form actually occurs in tbe recently published text of the almost contemporary - 
ie, 1045 A.D.) EZA, p 76. One of the MSS, of ТА, consulted by Elliot also gives thie form; 
see Elliot, Vol. II, p. 463. pot ae 
КА Note also the statement of ТА (Trans. p. 19) that Nard-jeypal before 410 А.Н. * had 
several times flod before his armies.” "заана 
4 Lowy 
- m 
> ud tm 
Ша е 
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sheaths. Не sent his son to obtain the bride from Chand Rat 


who imprisoned the son and demanded retribution for the losses 
which had been inflicted by the father.'' Now the author was 
here describing incidents which occurred before 410 A.H., and 
already by this time this Barü-jaybal was to all appearances an 
independent prince and a contemporary of Rajyapala. with sons 
of marriageable age. This difficulty was probably present in 
the minds of S. de Sacy and Elliot when they assumed this 
Barü-jaybAl to be identical with Rājaybāl or Rajyapala2 The 
difference of the two names of course remains an obstacle in 
accepting the identification. Butin Arabic | is often written in 
MSS. as Ð and can readily be mistaken for а з. It is not impos- 
sible that the initial © was originally the Arabic preposition 
meaning ‘ to, at or with,’ which was wrongly thought by the 
scribe to be a part of the name. The mistake thus started may 
have been perpetuated in all subsequent spellings of the name” 
In any case if we accept ‘Utbi's account as real history it seems 
impossible that Barü-jaybàl should be identified with the son and 
successor of Rājyapāla though it is not impossible that he may 
have been a contemporary ruler of some other dynasty. But 
there is another objection. The Dubkhund stone-inscription of 
the Kacchapagháta Vikramasirha dated in V.S. 1145 (A. D.1188) 
tells us that his great-grandfather Arjuna, being ‘‘anxious to serve 
the illustrious Vidyadhara deva had fiercely slain in a great 
battle the illustrious Rajyapala...... "5 A Candella inscription 
from Mahoba tells us that Vidyàdhara ‘‘caused the destruction 


* Elliot, Vol. IT, рр. 47 48. i 
3 Ibid, p. 45, fo. 2 and p. 47, (0.2; also pp. 81 ff. A e 
3 This is moch more probable than the suggestion that the name should be read as 
Par-i-Jaypal io the aenae of “son of Jaypal.’ Pur is au old Persian word and is seldom used 
by the Porsian historians in the sense of n son, It is certainly not Arabic. иг the Arabie 
writers wanted to write ‘воп of Jaypal,’ they would have probably written ‘ibo Jaypàál.' I 
am indebted for thí» suggestion to Dr. W. Mirza of the Looknow —— кда 
(p. 70), while giving tbe name as "'arü-Jaypál. sometimes omits the fmt тна * gives 
the name as Jaspal. Apparently be did not consider Turü as an essential part of this oam. 
+ EI, Vol. IT, р, 27, Vinea 10, ete. š X 
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of the king of Kanauj.' ' These two inscriptions when jointly 
read leave us in on doubt that this Rajyapala was the Gurjara- 
Pratihira king of Kanauj and the same ruler whose name is 
spelt by the Arab writer as Rājaybāl. Thus Rájyapüla was a 
contemporary of the Candella Vidyádhara and the Кассһара- 
ghita Arjuna, and therefore alive at the time of Mahmuüud's 
second expedition against Kanauj when Nanda (Ganda ?), the 
father of Vidyadhara was still the Candella king.* So far as 
facts were available at the time, Prof. R, C. Mazumdar, I think, 
was right in describing as *' gratuitous ” the attempt to harmon- 
ise Nigim ud-Din's account with the epigraphic evidence, by 
supposing Vidy&dhara the destroyer of RijyapSla to be the 
erown prince of Nanda (Ganda ?). But since he wrote I have 
come across the following account of these incidents in the 
Arabic history Ta'rikh  ul-Kamil of Ibn  ul-Athir (died 
A.D. 1231): “In this year, 409," Yamin ud-Daulah started 
on an expedition towards India, and he made larger prepara- 
tions than he had done before. The reason of all this prepara- 
tion was that when he had conquered Kanauj and its ruler, 
called the Ray, had fled away... ..and Mahmid returned to 
Ghazna, Bidi ( 155 ) the accursed, who was the greatest of 
the rulers of India in territory and had the largest armies, and 
whose territory was named Kajur&ha ( 4а) у»), sent messen- 
gers to the Ray of Kanauj, who was named Rajaypal ( Juss, ) 
rebuking him for his flight and the surrender of his territories 
to the Musalmans. A long quarrel ensued between them, which 
resulted in hostilities; and as each of them prepared to fight 
the other, they marched out and met and fought, and Rajaypal 
was killed,* and most of his soldiers also perished ; and this 
` fòid, Vol. I, pp. 219 aud 222, V. 99. 
3 JL, Vol. 7, p. 74, fa. 


This date is wrong and short by one year, Though generally reliabl 
5 e, the Bulak 
Bd. of thia work is not free from mistakes. Thus it hae 2% for Oè on p. 08, 
* The KZA. p. 70. syn "In 410 А.Н. Yamin ad-Daoluh led an expedition against 


Nanda who had killed КЫА, the Ате of „һай j ў 
——— et ы Kannuj, an tisa aämonished bia for runniog 
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success added to the mischief and refractoriness of Bida, and 
his fame spread throughout India. Then one of the rulers 
of India whose territory had been conquered by Yamin ud- 
Daulah, and whose armies had been routed, went to Віда and 
entered his service and sought his protection. He (Bida) 
promised to restore to him his country an! to protect him, 
but he made the coming of winter and the continuous fall of 
the rains an excuse. Now when this news reached Yamin 
ud-Daulah he was disturbed and prepared for fight ''...... [On 
his way from Ghazni he chastised the Afghans, passed through 
the narrow passes in their country, and gradually reached the 
Ganges and crossed it.] “After that he hastened on and on his 
way he heard about a king of India called Рагӣјаура (Јоу). 
He fled before him and sought the shelter of Bidñ, so that the 
latter might protect him. Mahmfd traversed stages after 
stages and overtook ParüjaypAl and his followers on the 14th of 
Shaban; between him and the Hindus there was а deep river.' 
Some of his followers crossed the river and reached the enemy, 
and engaged him in battle. Then he himself with the remain- 
der of his army «also crossed over, and they fought for the 
greater part of the day, and Parijaypal and his followers were 
defeated, a large number being slain and captured  ......'Their 
king fled, wounded, and he did not know what to do. So he 
sent a message to Yamin ud-Daulah requesting peace. But 
Mahmid refused and did not agree to any conditions except 
Islim, and slew innumerable of his soldiers. Barüjaypal started 
to meet Rida, but some of the Hindus surprised him and killed 


him (Barüjaypal).'' * 


сепа! tbe Нам of "О. 
Š Беу аана tsi Vol. IX, pp. 115-16. The KZA simply. says 1 Nanda had 
romised to help Tard-jaypal and had agreed to take an army to bis country. егы 
зай the Ganges and eame towards Bid, Amir Mabadt also erəwsed the river 
scattered those armies. аура! fled away with afew Hindus,“ I am indebted to Dr. 


W. Mirga for these translations. 
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The statement quoted above solves some of the problems 
which so long confronted the historians of India. Ibn ul- 
Athir clearly says that the person who killed Rājyapāla was 
Bidé of Khajuraho. As Ibn ul-Athir lived within a century 
of the death of Mabmüd. his statement must be accepted as 
more reliable than the later account of Nigam ud-Din. Thus 
it is apparent that the Nanda (1525) of the latter writer was 
a mistake not for Ganda, as Cunningham supposed, but for 
Bida (low).' Apart from other considerations the following 
comparison of the letters will show that Bidá can be corrupted 
into Nanda much more easily than Ganda : 


Bids......... los | Ganda ........ [Ку 
Nandaü....... lx) | Nandá......... 1a 


It is also important to remember that the name Ganda ends 
in a short а and therefore should properly be written as aif 
or wifand not with an Í at the end.* That reduces further 
the resemblance of Ganda and Nand&. It can therefore be 
accep‘ed that the person meant was Vidyádhara the son and 
successor of Ganda. Віда is a mistake for Uo», the phonetic equi- 
valent in Arabic of Vidyà, the first portion of the name of the 
Candella prince, As this statement of Ibn ul-Athir agrees with 
epigraphic evidence, there remains absolutely no doubt that 
about 409-10 A.H. Ganda was already dead. 

Another problem that is solved is the question about the 
causes that induced Mabmüd to invade India about 410 А.Н. On 
the authority of Nigām ud-Din it was assumed by V. A. Smith 
that Rajyapala was killed by an * alliance ' of Hindu states for 


1 Tt was in the middle of the 10th century, that Cunningbam first suggested that 
Virisbta's Nanda was a misreading for Gondu; sea his ASR for 1862-63-64-65, Vol. II 
(Simla, 1871), p. 452. This has been accepted by most scholars. Е. Haltzech in ЕГ, 
Vol. T, po@i9, В. Dey in the TA (Bibliotheca Indica), Trans., p. 12, fn. 1; V. Smith in 
JASB, 1351, p. 11:10 TA, Vol. XXXVIT, p. 123 and J RAS, 1909, Part I, pp. 278-80 and 
fo. 1; Dr, R. ©. Muzumdar, io JL, Vol. X, p. 74, fn.: the CHI, Vol. HI, also. 
aecepta it on. pp. 21 Ë aod р. 665 under 1022. A.D. 


3 Үсү asi ————— find. both. teh msa tebe 
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submitting to Mabmüd. The latter says he ** was furious when 
he heard at Ghazni of the punishment inflicted upon the prince 
whom he regarded as a feudatory, and resolved to take a speed y 
vengeance on the audacious confederates." Smith disregarded 
‘Utbi, who assigned no other reason for this expedition except 
ambition and love of plunder. Nowhere again does *Utbi say 
that Rájyapála after he escaped from Kanauj submitted to Mah- 
müd. Now Ibn ul-Athtr makes it clear that the attack on RAjya- 
pila by Vidyadhara was to punishthe former for his flight and 
surrender of his territories to the ravages of the Muhammadans, 
and not for becoming a feudatory of the Yaminis. He also makes 
it evident that the cause of that expedition of Mahmüd was not 
Vidyadhara's attack on th: Kananj prince but because 
of the Candella prince's intention of attacking the territory con- 
quered and annexed by Mabmüd in India. The third point that 
appears to be solved is the question of the identification of Barü- 
jaybil. I have already pointed out that *Utbi represents him to 
be a prince who ruled synchronously with Rajyapüla. Thus 
though there was no inherent objection, so far as the name Tri- 
locanipala was concerned, in identifying him with Barüjaybal, 
this fact appears to present an insurmountable difficulty. Another 
difficulty is added by Ibn ul-Athir, according to whom Parüjaypal 
was killed during the expedition of. Mahmüd undertaken in 409 
А.Н. (410 А.Н. ?), (1019 A.D). If this is accepted Parüjaypal 
cannot be the same as Trilocanapala, who in the Jhusi inscrip- 
tion, dated in V.S. 1048 (A.D. 1027) ‘ meditated on the feet х 
of Rijyapñla. As Ibn ul-Athir tells us that Рагӣјаура! was killed 
after the death of ВајуарМа it seems that there is left no other 
alternative but to regard him as a prince of a separate dynasty. 
I would however in conclusion draw the attention of scholars to 
one significant fact. After referring to the death of Parüjaypál, 
Ibn ul-Athir says : ‘* After this event Yamin ud-Daulal: started " 


ауа ` 
» JRAS, 1909, Part T, pp. 278.79, 
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towards the city of Bari, which is one of the strongest fortress- 
es; and he found it deserted by its inhabitants and razed to the 
ground. He ordered its (complete) destruction...... "Мох 
we have already shown that certain scholars basing themselves 
on the statement of  Birüni, held that Rajyapala after escaping 
from Kanauj set up his capital at Biri. Though neither Btrini, 
'Utbi, Ibn ul-Athir, nor any other later authority distinctly says 
that Bari was the capital of either Rajyapala or of Barüjaybal, 
yet from the way Ibn ul-Athir mentions the city of Bari it is 
possible to connect him with that city. Possession of the city 
would tend to indicate relationship with the line of Rajyapala. 
This may drive usto assume the existence of another prince 
between Rajyapila and "Trilocanapála. Тһе epithet ѓаѓ-райапи- 
dhyata does not necessarily indicate immediate succession. Barü- 
jaybāl may have been either a rival brother or an usurper belong- 
ing tothe sume family, who for atime captured the capital by 
taking advantage of the confusion which was then prevailing 
in the Gurjara-Pratihaéra kingdom. 

Uhese expeditions of Mahmüd nearly completed the des- 
truction of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. In 409 А.Н. when Mahmdd 
first invaded the Ganges-Jumna valley, Rājyapāla was still des- 
eribed as '* the chief of all the princes of India,’’ to whom ** all 
submitted their necks in obedience...and acknowledged his high 
rank, and great power and dignity.' * The degradation suffered 
by them by their defeat at the hands of Mabmid and the burn- 
ing of Mathura and Kanauj is probably indicated by Ibn ul-Athir, 
who when referring to the princes of India during the next 
expedition describes the Candella Vidyadhara as '* the greatest 
of all rulers of India." The violent deaths of Rajyapala and 
Barüjaybal (?) only hastened the complete downfall of the 


* TRA, Balak, 1874, Vol. IX, p.116. Thie i» nlao found in KZA, р. 10. It anys г 
* Thea ha (Мариб) want tower ls Bari ant fount it deserted They burat all the temples - 
and plundscel whatever thay fonnd snd from that place they marobed towards thearmy 
of Nanda.” Dd 

` KY, Trans, from the Persian version by Heynolds, p. 458. ; 
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Gurjara-Pratiharas’ claim to empire over the Ganges valley, real 
or nominal. But epigraphic evidence shows that the dynasty 
lingered on for some time. The existence of Trilocanapala 
is revealed by his Jhusi grant. The inseription was discovered 
at Jhusi, a town on the left bank of the Ganges, opposite 
the city of Allahabad. It consists of 26 lines, incised on a 
single thick plate, and begins with the genealogy of the donor. 
Pb.-M.-P. Vijayapfladeva-padanudhyata Pb.-M.-P. Rajyapila- 
deva padanudhyata Pb.-M.-P. Trilocanapiladevah, when in resi- 
dence on the banks of the Ganges near Prayaga, having bathed in 
the Ganges and worshipped Siva, granted ‘ Asurübhaka-Visaye 
Lebhundaka-grama’ to 6,000 Brahmans belonging to Pra- 
tisth(th)-ana* on the occasion of the Daksinayana Samkranti, 
The donees belonged to various pravaras and were the followers 
of various Vedic schools. The date (V) Sara. 1084 (A.D. June, 
1027) is given at the end.* 

The find-spot of this inscription may warrant the supposition 
that after the plunder and evacuation of Kanauj and Bart, the 
successors of Rajyapala retired towards the eastern portion of 
their fast dwindling kingdom. Nothing definite is known about 
the successors of Trilocanapala. The Kara stone-inscription 
however reveals the existence of a prince named Yasahpaila, who 
ruled near Allahabad in (V) 8. 1093 (A.D. 1037). The inscrip- 
tion which was obtained from the gateway of the fort of 
Kurrah (mod. Kara) in the Allahabad district (U. P.), consists 
of 17 lines of. writing, and opens with the date (V) Samvat 
1093. The epigraph records that on this date Maharajadhiraja 
Yas(S)apaila (while encamping) here at the illustrious Kata, 
granted ‘ Kaus(s)amba-Mandale Payalisa-grama’ to Mathura 
Vikta (Vikata?) of Pabhosa. Of the places mentioned in this 


* A town wituated at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumns near mod, Jhusi, 
the find-spot of the grant, 

* The grant was incidentally referred to by F. Най in JASB, Vol. XXXI, p. 8 note, 
Kielhorn then edited it from an ink impression of the plate in JA, Vol, XVIII, pp. 33-35, 
The grant i» now in the Library of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 
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inscription Kausimbi bas been rightly identified with Kosam, 
near Allahabad. The village of Рауаіаѕа has also been identified 
with modern Paras or Pras, some ЗО miles N. N. W. from Kosam.' 

The name of the prince and the date and locality of the 
inscription naturally raise the suspicion that Yasahpüla was а 
Gurjara-Pratibüra prince, presumably an immediate successor of 
Trilocanapala, But at present there is nothing to establish defi- 
nitely his relationship with the Pratiharas and Trilocanapala. 
If he was a successor of the latter, he appears to have been the 
last prince of the dynasty which had held Kanauj and the 
Ganges valley for about two centuries. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 


(Known dates only given below.) 
Raghu, 
Lakemana. 










—— alias (Name 


(A.D. 757) Сан 


е Каковіћа alias 
Kakkuka 
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alias Nāgāvaloka 


Hümabhnudra 
Bhoja 1 t A.D. 836, 843, 862, 865, B75, 
Mihira alias 876, 882. 
Adi- Varáha. 
^. D. 
Mahendrapila 1 or 893 
Mahindrapala or 898 
Mahendrüyudha alias 899 
Nirbhayarüjanarendra 903 
907 
Dehanigi-devi= =Mahi (or Mahá)-dévi, 
A.D. 
Bhojadeva II Mahipala I alias 914 
Ksitipala alias 917 
Vinayakapala alias 931 — 
U Herambupila 942-43 
Frasüdhana-devi = > 
Маһепйгара!а IT Devapala (048-40 А. D.) Vijayapila 
(945-40 A D.) (960 A. D.) 
? 
yakapüla Il — Mahipala II 
Pr A bo! OSS A: р) 
hy Le q 
A. D.) i 


2 
| Vatsarája II 2 ( + 
Є. — Rajyapila Ee A.D. 
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now, 1861, ` 

35. "Tabagál-i-Akbari, Trans. by B. Dey, Bibliotheca 
Indica, Calcutta, 1911. | 

29. Ta'rikh ul-Kamil, Buluk, 1874, Vol. IX. 

30. аига! us-Sufà of Mir Khond, Lucknow, 1874. 

31. Habib us-Siyar of Khond Mir, Bombay, 1857, Vol. IT, 

32. Ta'rikh-i-Yamini, or Kitab ul-Yamini: (i) Arabic 
Text Ed. by *Ali and Sprenger, Delhi, 1847; 
(ii) British Museum MS. Add. 23341; (iii) English. 
Trans. from the Persian Version by Roynolds, | 
Oriental Trans. Fund, London, 1658; (iv) Extracts. 
Trans. in Elliot, Vol. IT, pp. 14-52. 

33. Kitab ul-Hind of al-Birüni, Trans. by Sachau, Vol. I. 

34. Kitab Zain ul-Akhbar of * Abū Sa‘id * Abdu'l-Havy X 

ad Dahbak b. Mabmüd Gardizi (с. 440 А.Н.) ] cn 

by Muhammad Nazim, Berlin, 1928. K 








INDEX 


A аена. fofficer), 370 
таја, 74, 110 
Abbasid, 69, 119 Adiirâja Bhoja, xxxvii, 74, 119 
Abbasid Caliphs, 12 Ādi- Buddha, 540 
t —— (Abd allah), coin of, 13 fu. lav. 
+ coin of, 13 fo., 14 їп; | P 
Habinau and Nagr, coin of, 13 fo. image of, 510 
Ral ibo Samurah, 65, 66 Adikeiava:ghatta (at Benares), 522 
‘Abd Ullàh ibn *K=mnir, 67 Adiiüra, Süra king, 220 fo. 3, 920 

lab) killed in a raid оо the | Ддиу», 22 
— frontier, in the reign of Ma'àwiyah, | д. slitysmsllas, Кайа leader : invasion of, 273 


dityasenao, Gupta king, xxxvi, 192, 214, 228, 
‘Abd Ulli (Abd-allab), Wali of Sijistan, вт, са Stn aye, sre, Ded 
“Abd Uilàh Fun M ibu 'Ainir, 65 ini — — aw 
түү al-Malik (Са Adivaréhe and the Earth, 245 
ur-Haabid, 36 Advaitafataka of Gabgüdbara, 349 
"dod ur-Haab: "Sultan "M 80 Afghan xxxvii, х1, 96 fn. 2, 95, 005 
Abhaya, kibg of Огаќ, 14 Alghapistau, 12, 55, 70, 68, 69, 74, 76, 309 
Abbayamalla, Malla king ч Nepal, 213 Afra (Jam), 45 
Abbimanyu, prince (mentioned iu Bbuvanes- Аи a (mod. Abad), capital of Medapáta. 
var He nes of Uddyota Kesarin), 410 + OUI fn, 1 
an PEAREN 190, 14 


Abhimanyu, Rüstraküta of Manapura, 555 Agramohiyi (chief queso) 243, 265, 294, ane, 
Abhimanyu, king of Kashmir, 78, 131, 192 ШИ 
Abhimanyu, prince of Suvargapura, 408, 412 | Abd (covenant), 66 
Липа. — of poet Magika,224 | Ahiavadevi, queen of Udoyakarga, 250 
Abhiras ( påla), 187 ‘ot Abir (Алг), 191 
E (river), 107, Alma, coin of, 14 fo. 
Кы Tof, a — 215 — SU — До Аша, “7 
4 hmad n, 
[o TNI ^ grant of Siyaka, 594 
E ies imatr at Masini, ©. Abmud (Ahmad) Khan, officer of Ghiyath 
m АП — *9 - ut Dio — 217 
I к icio i t e 
% » ung in e, ; under 
Ris Bakrita x . "pri — near the Dikhu valley, 264. 


18885 Ашап, 30, 40, 178, 205, 269, 941, 345 
^ 


A — by by Mutadivagy upta, 105 
‘pila river, 343. 




































Кгда s 
i in (нее Krep 
emperor), 3,47, 1H. 180, 265 
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Alarbkáracakra, Démara, 172 
Al&nnstambha (Ralahastambha ?), 445 Aingachi grant of E graba pila III, 297, 328 


Alüpa-Pattalà, 518 Amida, 66 
“Als ud:Diu (Khalji), 35, 42 
Al-Bailamánp, 9, 9 fn. 2 r, 19, 261, 962. 
Amire of Multan, 4 fo.3, 10, 18, 80 


Al-Birün! (also spelt Birüni), 
11 fo.4. 15fo. 23, 93, I Amoghakalada, biruda of Vidyádharabhafja, 


31, 72, 75, 70, 77, 00, 98, 00, 600, 
Alexander, xxxii, 
, coin of, 13 fn. 
am (or Hakim) ibn 'Awánah (al-Ki- 

11 


428 
Amoghavarsa I, Ңйат\гаКй{а king of Deccan, 
256, 801 


args Е Sperm — 681 
jogas, aküta of 

Deccan, 589, 590 = ызр 

Amraeapdiká.uagdala, 289 

*Amràn ibo Misa (also spelt — ibn 
мӣ, Arab governor of Sind, 12, 49 

‘Amr ibn Laith (Layth), 75. 77, 79 

Amptadeva (= Mitradeya) —— Th&kuri, 


apc irse of Kanauj, 663 


isudatta, Сайда king. 452 
Arbéavarman, founder of the Thikun Dy- 
nasty of Patan in Nepal, 187, 189, 190, 
“All Shir (Јаш), 41, 45 191, 202, 211 
"АП Shir Qani", 31 (0.3, 33 34, 38 ^gabilapütaka, 836, 558 
“All Shir Tamáchi, Jam, 40 Anshilapajans, 38 fn.3 
Al-Tetukbri (see Iggakhri), 16 — Rastrauda queen of Аад», 













Da levi, queen of Gayá-Karpa, 326 

Al. arith 6 

во spelt Hind), 2, 8, 10, 65 

li), 66 

— н of Mobammad-i-Bakht- 
yar . 900, 2 

"АП and Малаша 4, coin of, 13 fo. 

*Ali and al-Nagr, coin of, 13 fn. 

amid al Kufi, 5 (n.2 


































Al-Jurz, 9 
Al раз es spelt Kikan), 1, 6, 7. — autbor of Ballila-carita, 354, 
Al. Kira], 

Aliahaboa prafasti of Harigepa, 56, 255 Anandadeva (son of Sihadeva = Narasidiha 2), 
Allah. band, 32 Nayskot Thikari, 208 
Al-Lalbüm, 1, 21 Ansndapüla (also spelt лаары), Sabi 


Allan, John, 14 fn. 


Alle&vura, son of S&bmera, 159) CM Dt 204, 213 
Al. Mahdi (see Mubdü, 10 Xnandavardhaps, Pests I 116 


Al-Mabfüzah, 11 Anandatirtha, founder of the Ожай school of 
Al-Malibab, 9 fn. 9 Philosophy, 486 ` 

Al-Mangor, Abbasid Caliph («ce Mansur), 11%, | Anufgapála, дып у 

Al.Mangürab (see Mapsúrab), 11, 11 fod Anabgapála, ki 

ALMalibab, Anadgabhima 

Al-Ma'mün (see Ma'mün), 70 king of Tu Far 478, 479, 483 


ALMandal,9 — Ananta (Vinou), A3 1,464 
AU Mapyür (Caliph), 12 полевка 99, 138, 139, 141, 
Al-May"ddI, 15 


86 
rant of Müdhavasena, 382 


Al-Muballab, 7 
Al-Multan (-Maltan), 11 fa.1, 15 fo. 1 


prince, "e 12, ore во, 9 
Залоза, 



















tha-yas), 200 
D 
Gorey miara mega) of Nepal, 214, 
Anantang, 177 
Anentavarman , 412, 413, 422, 
MD, 451, 462, 404, 465 
Aloe wood, 15, 21 Anantavarman ürpavə (w 
Alor, 5, 7, 11, A NUS va, V » 
in, Anantayratavidhi, M 
Avarudra-Vigaya, AN 
Anüs, xxx / 










Га 
avna (ua T ar-Rür), 15, 19 
Ai^ 
— үе E 
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Ang-shu-fa-ma (Aihéuvarman), 187 
Hj doni Nikáya, xxxii 








bilwára, 36 
Aniruddha, preceptor of Ballálasena, 266 
Aniyabkabhima (also called Anafigabhimne 1), 





Gaüga king of Kaliüga, 479, 475, 476 
Anna-sattra (оя house), 259 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 31 
Anõshirvän (Basanid Khusran 1), 59 
Ans river, 177 
Апап tribe, 30 
Antarála-Pattalá, 519 
Antarsedi, (also spelt Antarvedi), 538 
Antirigam grant of Yadabhafija (К), 431-32 











Antirigam grant of Jayabhanja (Q), 435-36 

Anis, a stream, 117 

Anulia grant of Lalamapasena, 376, 377 

Apabhrathéa (vulgar speech), 121 

Aparüditys, Silábára prince of Kohkans, 172 

Apara-Mandárx», 320, 841, 342, 243, 360 

Aphsad inscription of Adityasena, 235 

Apavira, prince of Orisss, 410, 411 

*Aqd (agreement), 66 

Arabs, xxxvii, xxxvii, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 0, 
10, 11,12, 14, 24, 31, 39, 64, 65, 66, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 74, 75, 70, 112, 595, 

Arab raids on Kashmir, effect on the latter's 
foreign policy, 71, 72, 112 Гал 

Arab conquest of Sind—its result, 23.24 

Arab garrisons in Siod, 21 


Arab State of Multan, 17, 18; Mangürah, 18 | 


Arabis, 20 

Arabic, 71 

Arakan, 323 

хра camp of victory of Mabübhavagupta, 


Arangal, 487 
Ardasbie 1, Sasanian king, 57 
Ardban&riávara, god, 365, 300 
— F 948 
n. 

Arabia Dyaasty of Sind, 47 
Shah, 47 

rideva (i Вор ета) 209 
Arikelarin, Cájukya feudatory of Govinda TV, 


680 y 
Arimalladeya, founder of the Malla Dynaaty 
in N. also called Aridewa), 209, 212 
Arirāj —— касе, birude of Kelava- 
bíruda of Laksmaga- 


a biruda of Ballála- 
Antreabgatkara, a biruda of Vijayasena, 
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Armii, last Sütmra prince, $4, 41 

Armwji, Nepal king, opponent of Kashmir 
k Jayápida, 193 

Ar-Habi ibn, Ziyid, 65, 67 

Ar-Raahid (eco Rashid), 70 

Ar-Rukbkhsj (see Rukbkhaj), 65 

Ar-Rár (also spelt al-Hür), 3, 8 








= 







Arsacid, 65 

Arsavàlli, 2 stone inscriptions of Coja 
кайда, 467 

Arthodiistra of Kautilya, 560 


Arttani-Vigaya, 418 
Arun, river, 185 


Aryadeda, 128 

A XXX, халі 

Ar. ha, on tbe bank of Hagmati, 224 
Aryšvarta, 73, 070 fo., 577, ОТ) 


ravidian (type), 271 

king of Campa, 144, 145 

їз mathematical system, 23 

Kanmati, Jälandhara princess, 138 

Aéesa-tmnhüéabda, 583 

Asbrafpur plates of the Khadgas, 275, 283 

Asi (river), 308 

Asiatic Society, Bengal, 220, 259 

Anni, 543, 643 £n.4, 544 

Asni stone pilar inscription of Mahipála, 
572, 079, 653-54 

Ака», Maurya ewperor, xxxii, 
212-290, 413, 422 

Agokacalla, 3823 

Asphotecaodr»s, Gabadarala prince, 523, 532 

Assam, xxxii xxxvi, 295, 34, 2935, 
942, 940, 248, 449, 959, 264, 265, 266; 
Genealogical tables, 265-269, Biblio- 
graphy, 269.70 

Amam plates of Vallabbadeva, 259, 350, 965, 





xxxvi, 





335 
As-Sind, 1, 2, 4 fn.3, 8 
Agta-gacoha-Khandgala, 333, 343 
aurik — Prajüápáramitá, 196, 198, 
201-02, 207, 213, 245, 253, 306, 311, 312, 


532 
—— 

s^ 
AERIS iayo: 609 
аец, 

а sacri le 

Агсаран, зт. 379, 381, 810, 690, 592, 511. 
Pan elte "s bimde of ауз Эш. 
— MD 
Anir ak Banya of aI-Birüoi, 24 fn. 
Abril, Bate of (in Orissa), 401 
Аав (Dipstiaro Srijfna), 197, 200, 926, 
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Austrie, group of speech, xxix, xxx 

Avanléüra, $ürs king, 320 

Avanivarmon, хау! 

Avanti, xxxii, 10, 285 

Avantipurs (mod. ntipor), 115, 154 

Avantiávara, Siva, 

урсар, king or Kashmir, 113, 114, 
116, 

ы» (of Benures), 525, 624 

€ E 

m Din king, 332, 451 

Az-Zubair (sce Zubair), 67 | 

Asz-Zür, 66 (see Zur) 














Babai, river, m. 
a, son of Sübadeva, 178 




















Babiniya Wim), 41, 49, 44, 45 
Babur, 47, 95, 

Babur-n&ma, 95, fn.1 
Babylonia, xxxi 


BUM Vigaya of, 250 

Badal, in Dinajpur District, 300 

Badal Pillar inscription of Gurava Miira (of 
the reign of Náràyagapála), 264 288, 291, 
зоо, 306 

Badan, 383 

BaddbSpural?), 144 

Bagdi (see Уйа), 342 Ë 

— Náràyaga image.inseription of 

abipála I, M 

Baghelkhaud, 689 

Bagmati (river), 186, 191, 
valley of, 211, 215, 261 

Bagram, name of Peshawar in the time of 

c rand Akbar, R5 fn, 9 

clan of the Rathora 555 fo.1 

Е spelt Bhatiih; mod. Bhera), 


Babikas, 249, 250 
bahmankbhd (sometimes n Brehmank- 
bid) 7, 7 10.4, 5, 11 fn.4 


2u, 924, 9998 ; 









Hin — PRLE 
WAlabhárata, mae tn af Raja. 


INDEX 


Baladitya, Gupta king of Magadba, 59 

Baláditya, Guhila Prince, 

prince of Kalifiga, 449, 452 

Varendri, 25 

Ualaprashd, Rupteukita of Hastikupdi, 661 
Buyargadvipa, 293, 





25H, 295 
Balarjana, (eco Mabidivagupts), king of 
Sripura, 393 
Balarama (god), 368 
—— 342 
1 









ntadeva (see Baladeva), 200 

arman, feodatory of Bhoja I, xxxvii 
Kámarüpa ruler, 939, 241. 
16, 247 

пао, king of KAmnarüpa, 237 
Balban, Sultan of Delhi, 383 

Baloath Hills (Salt Rane). 95 

Balbarñ (also spelt Balbart), 7 fo. 5, 10 


Haban {also spelt Balharà) беу) ),577. 


Pal. А king, 271, 985 

Balkh, 13, 24, 56, 57. 55, 60 

Ballálacarita of Anandabhatta, 354, 359, 364, 
470 

Ballàlasena, Sena king of Bengal, 354, 301, 
303, , 205, 366, 307, 976, 377 

Balti, 110 


Baluchia 83, 
Baluchistan, xxix, xxx, 1, 
Бавария grant of Rapabbenje (D), 424, 


Bamanghati grant of Rajabhatja (E), 427-28 
Bambürwa. 
Bámiyhün (also spelt Bamian), 1, 21, 50, 60, 
Башга rs (io Orissa), e 
4 XXX vill, — 

poe (Benares, U. Р,), з, 547 г.а 
Banàrasi (also enit Baránág! and — 

а city in Orisan; — as 

Kata а, 491, 401, fn. 

авв in Rosine 107. Ar її 














ОГ t j^ ара] mu 


Mabipala 1 a. 







4 pass), 108; castle — 














INDEX 619 
Baran (mod. Buland Shabr), 595, | 
porad pas — аарына; 34, 35, 487, — "trud bed a 
^on (ашо spe! г i 
мю U — d —— near the AS — grant of Govindacandrs, 


Bateson (Mauza in Darrang, Assam), 245, 


Bargaon pillar inscription of Rájyaphla, 304 

Bargaon grant of Ratnapála, 239, 241, 247, 
245, 249, 252 

Barhatakio, Turki &&hi king, 62, 63 

Вагі, last capital of the Gurjors-Pratiharas, 
600, 608, 609 

Barna (river), 256 

Baroda Gap, 9 

Baroda grant of Karke Ш (Saka 734.) 256 

Baroda plates of Mülaraja I, 501 

Bar Panara, village in Darraog District 
(Assan), 954 

Birhadrathas, xxxi fa. 

Barnadi (river), 265 

Barnett, Dr. L.D., 9 (0,2, 65 (0.1, 110 
fn4, 199 10.1, 227 fn.l, 229 fn.I, 
944 (nl, 919. fod, 417 fn,l, 465 fol, 
457 (о.б, 483 [u.2, 454 fn.l, GIG fot, 
006 fn.2 

Barrackpur ps of Vijayasena, 320, 354, 
356, 358, 360, 963-04, 365 


Вагей (or Brita) ruler in Oudh, 547 fn. 2, 
Barujaybat (Је), боо, 601, боз, боз, 
005, 607, 509 


Barwas, (mod, Broach), 6, 9, 

Basabi gravt of Лӣјариіға Govindacapdra 
nre reign of Майапарћіа), 507, 511-12, 
5 

Basarh un Vagal 

, Mr. R. G., 
BASIAEQ3 BAXIAEAN, 65 
Bagra (also spelt Bagrah), 20, 67 


Bagrah (see ), 66 

Baudh (also spelt Baud) State, 425 

ce grant 2 Кан ASME 432-33 
udh grant Qabbsñnja , 424-26 

Baudh grant of Rapabbañja (В), 422-06 


i), 210 
, 388 





fi 
Called Ukba Mandir stone 


Bay of 


inscription of 
pla 117), 674, 691, 592 
ngal, 301 


‘nica spelt Biji Rai), 25, 95 fn. 




















Henares, 2 grants of Govindacandra, #16, 
519-20 


Henares grant of Пакут. Кагда, 505 
Bendall, C., 186, 194, 195, 195, 


), 273, 274, 
18, 284, 293, 296, 303, 80%, 
323, 324, 931, 344, 330, 337, 
344, 345, 346, 354, 355, 355, 
801, 364, 372, 353, 406, 
564, 560, 510, 671 
Bengal Asiatic area Q 7 grants of Govinda- 
9 


415, 479, 


| candra, 619, 538 

Bengal Asiatic et grant of Gaya- 

| gatuftiga, 410 

Bengal Asiatic Bocieky's plate of Vinüyaka- 
pala, 572, 579, 581, 584-83, 558 


Bhadreivara, K stbs, in charge of Grha- 
kriya office, 145 
Bhadaing Deo (= BhupSlasimbadera ?) Sim- 
raon KarpSts prince, 205 fo, 1 
Bbhagadattas of Prágiyotiga, xxxiv 
Bhagadatta, ruler of Prágjyotiga (Kamard, 
5 fa. 5,235, 290, 237, 230, 240, 241 
245, 240, 249, 252 
hagadatta-rá ja-kula, 102 
adatta-rá]a-kula]& (PEDEM). an 


is, 247, 279, 
200.300, 312 














J, 


Bhagirathi (river), 289, 312, 375, 362, 509, fo. 5. 
Bhagwat (or fief of, 546 
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Bheri, 456 
Bagudeva (rie 1)), байда | Bhikeücüra, son of Bhoja aod grand son of 
486, 487, 495 Hargs, (Kashmir prince), 169, 162, 163, 


б 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170 

ikea. Я 323 

Bhilmal (Stag), 9 {0.2 

Bhim, fort of, 93 fo.2 

Bhim (BhIma), — 72, 77, 130 
, 130 


Bhànu called Vira-Bhiou and 
PratÁpa-vira-Bápudeva (йс 1)], бабра 
king of Kalibga, 490, 491, 404, 495 
Bhánudeva (IV ?), also called Akatà-Abatá or 
Matta, (last Ganga king of Kalifga), 497 


ñrasnh & 1), 415 
—— —— oues Bhima, Sihi king, 


Bharatiya-Nat: atra, М8, of, 213 Bhimadeva, 
Bharella Natefvara image inscription of Веки Ir, 
















— coin of, 78 
sulakya king of Anhil- 












^ 141 2, D&mara, 150 
dynasty (Candra- — — of Kaivarta king Divvoka, 
ТА п 





ja) in K&inarüpa, 259 

Bbáskaradeva, king of N 1: founder of the | Bhima, Brahman officer of Jassaka, 174 
f Nayakot, Bhimadeva, minister of Madanapála, 351 

ү , вое Вһ&айагауагтап, 237 Bhimagupta, grandson of 01048, 133 
Bháskarbcá ronomer, xxxvi Bhima- Keáava (Уп), 78, 149 
Bháskaravarm (also called Kumáüra and | Bhimapála (Sahi prince), 29 

Bháskaradyuti), 297, 235, 230, 240, 266, | Bh¥mapala, Rástraküta of Капаш], 553 

273, 310, 311 Bhimaratha, a biruda of Mahibhavagopta 
Bhåsvat, 593 (Somavatbsl of Kosala), 304 
Bhàavatl, asironomica! work by Sai&nands, | Bhimayagas, ruler of Magadha; Samanta of 

471 Ràmapála, 340, 341 
Bhita (Bhatjs 7)-putra, 425, 440 Bhimpal, son of Barüjaypál, 602 
Bhater’ in Sylhet, 256 BbinmAl, 9 fn.2 
Bháterà granis, of the dynasty of Kharvifa, | Bhigak, 422 

266 Bhieávakapura, 170 
Bhateson, founded by Jayadevamalla, (see | Bhiüll (or Bhiwall), fief of, 546 
Bhaktagráma and Bhakti- puri), 204, 213, | Bhiwall, fief of, 370 































218, 219, 220, 228, 229 Bhoga, 592 
Bbátiàh (same n» Babátih and Bhera), 87 Bhogavarman, Maukbari prince, 192 
Bhatinds, 50, 86 Bhogavati, дч of Candramukha, 237 
В! фа (IT), Guhila king, 587, 505 Bhogi, 418, , 441 
110 fo. 4, 400, 404, 421, 428, 499, | Bhogika, 415 


A31, 434, 437, 439. 440, 441, 446 dynasty of Orissa, 498 
Bhaita, Gubila prince, 582 Bhoja, Adbiraja, 119 
Bhatts Bhavadeva, 255, 395, 342 Bboja I, Gurjara-Pratibüra. — xxxvii, 
Bhatta Gurava (same as Gurava Midra), 300 xxxviii, 9, 73, 74, 279, 292, 293, 302, 307, ` 
Bhattaputra (see Bháfaputra), 351, 899, 407 507, 507 fn. 1, 569, 686,583, 505 

400, 418, 426, 434, 437, 441 i iara-Pratlhára emperor, 572, 
pratim. crown — Rájadeva, d 
Bhatta Vamans, Mantri abipála I, 31 
Bhattis Raja, 25 ра 


Bhaura, one of Narak us 
Bhsura-kula, 414. 416 en: 
Bhauminvays, 414, 414 fo, 4, 415 
Santas (= Tibstene) zorigin of thie word 
110, 10194, Dd. ^ 3 












abbüti, dramatist, 
Misses бое Байа Dhasadeva), 896, 








INDEX 


Bhülokamalla (sce Some£vara III) 

Bhuágar I, Sümra prince, 92 

Bhungar II, Samra prince, 34 

Bhungar 11, Samra prince, 3⁄4 

наранени KarnMaka of Bimrion, 205 

Bhutan, 

Bhüáür Bora ki kin 

Bhüsana Мада, 
Dandi-mahadevi, 418 

Bhütavarman (see — Maht-Bhütavarman), 
K&marupa king, 237 

Bhuvanapsla, Hástraküta of Kannj, 553 

Bhuvanariga, rebellious son of Kegitiraja, 142 

Bhuyanesvar (also spelt Hliuvaneswar), 410, 
412, 412 10.1 

Bhuvanesvar, З stone inscriptions of Aniyañ- 
kabh!ma 1, 475-76 








ERE inscription of Narasima II, 
-S4 

Ваа а of Bhatt Bhavadeva, 
255, 335, 342 

Віда (Vidyadhara), Candella king, 605, 606, 
600 Тал 


Bihar (also spelt Behar), xxxv, 198, 185, 273, 
948,971, 272, 274, 975, 377, 981, 393, 
206, 207, 20 301, 302, 303, 304, 315, 
324 320, 337, "ви, 350, 352, 361, 360, 370, 
371,372, 415, 401, 804, 660, 577 

Bihar, city ‘ol, 370, 371 

Bihar, modern town of, 205, 296, 301 

Bibar,stone-image inacription “ol Vigraba- 
раја IL, 398 

Bibar stonc-image inscription of Rimapals, 
346 


Bijapur stone-inscription of Dhavala, 660 
Bijay Ray, 25, 87, 88 
Bijja, 100 
ed la, Kalacuri ruler, 204 
dS EL Kashmirian poet, 139, 
6, 203 


M plates of Yuvar&jadeva 
— Barvádhikàrin of атое, 164, 










in Assam Cooch- 
ваба — Nr of Sibá "Наада, 
вых ралии built by Nara- 
"Om {аһ Baba Siyüh köh), 00 
Black k C — yh 


Sinem Bhota or Bbautta), 
P — 


БТН 


жың 


ШЖК 
Bod 


—— gi, d MOIS M 
Sct pe т larmapála, | B 


СА ot | 


| 
| 





‘Broach, 6 
— 
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Bodbgays stone-inscripuon of Goviods- 
candra, 540 

Bodbgsya stone-inecription of Маһ!рА\з, 


312 
Bodhicaryávatàra, 202 
Bodbideva, sacine of Rümapila, 257, 347 
Bodhisattva, 200, 640 
Bodhisattva Padmapági, image of, 346 
Bodbisattàvsdànakalpalatà of Kgemondra, 
MS. of, 214 
Bodo-Bhan stock, 264 
Bogbhaz-Kói, xxx, xxxi 
Hogra District (Bengal), 255 
Bolyüsaka (mod, Buliasa), 100, 119, 122 
Bombay, Presidency of, 6, 517 
Book of Indian Eras by Cunningham, 193 
Bonasi grant of Udayavarüba, 157, (0.4 
Brabmadatta, Mahdkgapetaltke and Bhogika 
of Sivakaradeva, 415 
Brabma-kseatriyas, 254, 255, 356, 356 fn. 3 
Brahman (god), 451 
Brahman (caste). 9, 4. Б, fo. 5, 40, 
12, 132, 240, 278, 283 
Brahmas sasemblies; their sacred fasts, 164 
Brahman, assembly for election of а king 
in Kashmir, 128 
Brahman corporations; corrupt, bolde fasts 
эз a protest, 134, 143 
d ns perform the Abhigeks of Uccala, 
5 


ва, 








Brahman, councillors, 135 

Brahman lampafar, 534 

Brahman Sabis (see Hindu Sabie), 72 fn. 4 
Bráhmapa-sarvasva, of Haldyudhs, 375 
Brihmanavasti-vijaya, 425 

Brahmanical faith, 61 

Nrahmavadi, 356 

Bráhmapi-gràma-map;ala, 329 

of Kámarüpa, 247, 245, 


239 
firsbmapála, Ga j&dhips, 130 
Brahmoapurs, gift to Brahmans, 476 
Brahmaputra (river), 243, 248, 256, 257, 263, 
964, 266, 207, 971, 272 

Brabmapatea valley, 235, 236, 238, 226, 256, 
Brebmin Gene as Brahman), 8 fn.4 
Brahois, xx 

Brbadgad ҮЧ — Ireasury), 172 fn.2 
—— Фу varatha-Pattatd, 516 

lath jslra-Pattalà, 536 

Brhed jt, 510 fn.2 
Cien hoher ed th Шай, 510 


lgpbokarmisára. 
Bibi grant of а 833-84 


Muscum, 212, 302 
British Museum coin cabineb, 14 fa, 


уйата), 584, 555, 564 


Еа м inscription, of LakhapepMa. 








mna 


ee 1,15 fol 





xxxi, 24, 2100, 
$12. 2180. 314. 201, 202, 596. 3:9 230. 
$51. 332, 540; (god), (51; unano of 298 
Y ех e ia 2895 
Baddherhis, bâta of Dhanop. 
Baddhasens, Sens of Piht, 398 
Buddhaàri, Sihawitw of the Mahāssôziikss 
at Vilramadilh, tus 
puc waavi, 3,94, 70, 157, 298, 017, 
‘ 





Buddhist Irrsrs (Fabys-bhikee). 422 
ed in Dakgighpetha, 563 


Buhnar База, Maibar Rans of Debre, 37 

Bukka I, king of Vijyyanazar, 401 

Bull spå horseman type (own), 76 

Напа, sear Mártàgda in Kashmir, 15 

Baupdelkhemd, 377, 604 

Bee}, 73 

Bursnja of the Aboms, 354, 965 

Burdkan-Kot (Vardbanakütt, north of Dogra, 
close to Govindaganjl, 261 

Bardwan, 274, 343 

Burma, xxi5 

Burmese rontwr, 235 

Веги, Dr., 550 

Bust, 68, 67,68, 09 

Наа, 243, 145, (54 





| 








INDEX 


топ. 295, $05, | Calukys Cols, Alka or Satan, 438, 
438 n 









Ch]ukya, 0, x 94, 250, 101, 356, ant, 


143, 
dynasty of Kalybga, xxxiv, Q00, MO 
of VAIApI, &xxiv, 580 
Kestern, 400, 400, 470. 487 
Cambay plates of Govituls, IV, MM, 680, Gal 
— ige University Libtary, 100, 214, 225, 
E 


Campă (oed, Chama), 107, 144, 144, MS, 
162. 107, 162 

Chang’, Bhagalpur Distriet, 273 

Cu ri (South of Patana) fonnded hy the 

Па Prinses, 212 

Campaka, officer of Kashimirian king Hares, 
father of Kalhapa, 155 

» 97, 100, 116, 125, 121, 104 














ө“ 
агч ura. author of Kriya-ratpAkara and 
riy cint&tmani ; vu of Malla Hane 
muntha of Nepal, 216; author. of Mina- 
rstnAkers, 217 
brit ces image imeription af BRámapáls, 


3 
Condes (god), 339 
Candra, r» of Lahara, 175 
Candra (Зека 
Candra, 
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Candrik&, daughter of Авай Ш «od Chhatingsrb, 396 
wile of the Haihaye Parwuwerdin, 475,  Chikkoras of Pub 330, 341. 388. 44, 045; 
ABD, 483 fn.1, ane wu) tothe, ш; 

Chpas (Chps-vatbén) (of Vardhamna (is сс of Руы, $25 
Kathiawar), 653 | Сыа Lake, 991, 415 

Chins, 8, 22, бо, 110, 196, Ша 

Cappadocia, ax | Chin Hills, 255 

Curaka, 24 Shi » 58, OF 

Castes and ires of the Puùjib sud the | Chinese »nnals, 58, 112, 191. 229, z. 76 
Nott: West Frootier Province, 95 fot Chinese Pilgrim, 59 

Clyeivora stone-inseription of Auiysbkalbi- | Сома, 46 
ma LI, 470, 477-38 | Chitor, 4, 990, Маб 



























Chitral, 78 

arbol: bor of Hapicarite-hivys, | Chittagong Hill Tracts, 25 

gu k | Plate of Disoodatu, 284 
Cárudatto, Mabüsendbivirshika of Маһ | Chota Nagpur plates, 9921 

divagopts, 404 | Саат, 20 
Caulukya, prince, $52 Christies churches, 10.15 
Caulukyas (of Асы»), 54 fn. 3, 396, 835, | "Chronology of the warty rulers of Nepal * 

56V by Ёш, t, 

9 | Cha, river, 60, 


— city ptelect; chumail desot (roga 
далага, 159, kis brother Bedje (Sai 
ch me^ v royal — 100. р й 
6048, wife o ag expedita, 
Chutes, + Uribe of misel Нено Бы stonk, 


204 
Chusargarb, 370 
Cis, 74 
— 
а а 
Саа queen f£. Mahgslarájs, £24 
but, Gav (о. 4 
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* Considerations on the’ History of Nepal 
by Indraji Bhagwanlal, 100 

Constantinovosk, 60 

Юктан State of, 235, 236, 260 

Сор plate grant of Kamarüpa king 
Diese, 254, 254 fn. 4 

Corvée, 1 


Cutch, 9, ry fn. 3, 11 fn. 3, 10, 12, 13, 34, 37, 
38, 80, 46 

Cuchh (also spelt Cutch), 13 fn. 1 

Cunningham, 56, 75, 193, 238, 349, 983, 

Mabübbavagopta II, 


Cuttack grant of 
408-7 


Cuttack grants (iii) of Mabàbbavagupta I, 


Janamejaya, 400 
Cyavanesvara-ghatta (on the Ganges), 644 


Dabra, 37 
Daeca Candi image inseriptions of Laksmana- 






Daddárpava, 
Ңајагаја I. 460, 461 
DAbals (other forms : Dabbàlà, Dabalá, etc.) 


330. 
Dàhir, 5, 7, 7 fn.5, 9, 9 fo.2, 18, 
Dabnàj, 0 


Daibul (also spelt ad-Daibul and Doybal) 4, 
7,1 fn. 2, 22, 29, 36 

Daivapotra-x&hi- -ashànusihi, 55 

Doksipa-Rosalà (= Daksipa-Kosala, Марко" 
wala and Kosata), 409, 405, 418 

Doksiga-kula (of the Brahmaputra ?), 247 

Dakgina-Lite, 319 

Dakginn-palli, “435 

Dak ioe Red 


Dati 

Daksinatya- indra, 354 
Бака! prices ES фра, 8 
py * Duluea), Y a Dat! 


бї, 165, 
165, 167, 165, 169, 170, 173, 174, 175, riae 
of—growth of power, 114. 
Dümodara, a ми south of Srinagurs, tou 


Bastar ats (a of opea cere —— 


va, Ganga Mes pt: “Eats, 452, 


puerpera Ас ; ШЕ fo. 
wow, woos 


lied by Mo ord general of | 
| Daspalla grant of EUM 


| — 





INDEX 


Dapdi:mabádevi, Kara queen, 416, 417, 418, 
419, 422 
























| Dopdpur atone-inscription of Govinda IV, 
58 


Dantidurga, аена (Rágtrnküta of 
Deccan), 577 

Dantivarman Ra trakdta of Dha nop, 562 

Danujamádbava (ase Daéarathadeva), 389, 


fn.1 
Danüj Ral (= Raji Nàujah?), 393 
deds, 110, 172, 112 
Оа; 73, 100, 110, 139, 149, 161, 150, 
17: 
Daratpuri, 110 
Darbhapāņi, Brahman minister of Devapála, 
201, 296 fn. 1, 301 
Darbim, 70 
Darius I, Achaemenian — 2 fn. 3, 65 
Darjeeling, 185, 186, 201 
aja, resident of Laükàakopa, 459 
District (Assam), 243 244, 204 
а, 74 108, ce 141, 169 
., (brother of S. C. Das), 398 
328 


Darran, 
Dime 
Das, N. 

8. 


), 200 
, M8. of, 208, 224 


Dadakarinapadd! 
(river of — Dasürpa 


Dafünariya-nadt 
country ?), 402 

Daspalla, "atate of, 493, 436 

а (S), 436-37 

Dasapalla grant of Rapabbafija (R), 436 

Dadapura (mod. Mandasor), 

Daiapura, Western Penske of 

ArirMa Danujnmüdbavs, 


883 fot 
а р uncle of байле, зо 
Одзив, (Vedic), Xxx x 
Dattsdevi, n of ‘Samoudravarman, 937 
Dattasens, аша kiny, 451, 452 
Datts-Tàrà, БИ 
Da'àd, *Радаһаһ of Gaur* н 
Dà "ad (Abu'l- ib) king of Multan, 27, 88 
Diwar, 65, 66, 67 ido d 
Dayadaml-Pattala, 639 
Базата grandfather of дора!» 383, 


Debat зэ 


Debalpur, 8 
Deccan, 112 fn. 1, 355 
Deccani army, 201 
Deddadevi, азна of ы М 1, 
Doha: queen 
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sDevabali-Pattalà, 534 | Dhuriapšls, Pala (7) k t Khi 
da a Yajurredi Brahman, AT Тера grant Hr er rear iin * 
set He ma, close to Hila: Valubhl, 841, 942 —— (Manabhita) 82ilodbhava king, 447 
Нате adga, Khajga ruler of Bamatafa, Dhi arapivarüha, —— 6f Now-Kot in 
Marwar, 561 
Derakonda. -Vigaya, 427 E vs | Dharnesetu — P). king, 204 
emperor, . armäloka, 
Dhuukbel, N. 
"gp se a ht’ arde | Beamon mre. ea 
e . ^ , 2 | Dhauli edict of bas qA 
naos, f | Dhawal, Sandhi g alin ot Vajrsbasta V. 457 
— reget Ped Bengal and Bihar, Dhavala, Rástraküta of Hastikugdi, 560, 
ашу», G41, 913 
Wágtraküta of Kanauj, 653 [ы Dhenkaoal, name of an elephant shaped rock 
г Due Vatan): town jo | Dbezkenel Bate, 491, 441 
n | a 
| Dbenkanal grant of Ranastambha, 440 
| — grant of Hapgastambha II (7), 


| Dheakanal gmot of Tribhuvana -mabüdevt, 
421.22 










Devasvimi, a $å Dhenkana] grant (6) of Jayastambha, 142- — 
Devi (goddess), 362 Dhora (*ee Bio. Кабак {а king), 286 
Devavati, queen of — — 297 Dhoyi, Pook author of the Pavagadüta, 362, 
Devibhoga- E 4 307, 376 
Devi-mühatmya, MS, of, 912, 213 Dhrtipurs, 425, 426, 435 
Devidataka, 115 Dhruva, (Nirupama) Rástraküts king of the 
Dev]i (memorial stone), 563 Deccan; sometimes called Dhora, 256, 287, 
Devotpàtana-nšyaka, 160 517 
Dhakka, watch station, 115 Dhruvabhata, Сар» prince, 583 
Dhamekh. great tower of, 313 Dhubri, 266 
Dhaminata, 145, 149 Vhulls grant of — 822 (n.2 
Dhandeávarta (Siva), 683 Dhurjati (Siva), 963 
Dhafiga, Candella king, 83 fn. 2, 572, 573, | Dhurjati. courtier of Ksemagupta, 130 
682, 590, 693 Dhürta-samágamoa, s Drama, 217 
Dbagesaramaun-Puttalá, 510 Didd$, daughter of Sibsrája, king of 
Dhaükeávara (Siva), 563 Loliara, queen of Kyemagupta, 77, 78, 130, 























Dhanop stone-iuscription of Сасса, 562 131, 132, Е) 135 
» valley of, 207 Didd&-Kwema, 130 
Dhs of Lahara, Dimara, 1 Didd&matba (mod. Did"mer, 133 
lok: — vistia 118 Diddipála, nd prince, 100 
 Didd&purs, 1 


5 АРААТАН of Маја. рладараа, 180 (Visgu), 193 
Š ——— 927 
Digbhañia, m — 427 


lharagivariha, Capa БЕКОШ] ә, (ег of ДД p 
! ; er ay 
56 bans the Ragtrakota Dilwa — Mshendrapála I, 


xxvii, 309 
Dijftans-Vigayn, $4 
(also Dik alloy, 266 
Bikha (al {ei apale Dato ri river, 236, 207 


* Di Regia, legend ов coins of Ksemaguptas 


Ditta, uo, 038 
Dimma, 


— iler d rad we t 
Dináre, 18, 83 ; 


Dharma 
— — a — 
Dharma. ка, , T fef alus: 
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ризм stone inscription of Ràjaršja І, 459 


ie, 971 


Dirgbatamas, Brahman 
irem), 19,27, 27 


Dirham (sometimes spelt 
fn.2, 65, 67, 68, 69, 01 

Dirham—one million equivalent to about 
£23,000, 21 fp.4 

Pits, 37 

Divakare (son-god), figure of, 202 

Disira (clerk) 129, 120 

Divvoka (sometimes spelt Divyoks, or Divya), 
(Kaivarta king), 537, 340 

Divya (Divyoka), Kaivarta king 339, 835 

юна, (also spelt Divvoka), Kaivarta king, 
83! 


Diwiji, З, 5 10.4 
Diwal, 37 (0.2 
Diw-Eoy (Damdamah, near Gangarampur, 
south of Dinajpar), 261, 263, 477 
Do-abab, 481 
Doab (Ganges Jumna), 504 
oda-Rànta, 510, 540 fn.9 
iba, elder son of Utkarga, 149 
Domba (SvepSka), 126, 197, 198, 191, 151; 
touch pollutes, 176 
Don Barzug grant of Govindacandra, 518 
Dowson, 6 fn.4 





Dramila, 
Dravida, 291 ; Dravida, 402, 405, 406 
Dravi. ,XXiX, XXX 


Dravido-Mongolian (Bengalis), 271 
Druses, their sacred 85 
Dobkbund stone-inscriptian of Vikramasimha, 


603 
Dds I, Sürora prince, 82, 33 
Dad II, Samra prince, 33, 84 
зз 


Dudakhut, 110 
Dudh Kosi, river, 185, 228 
Dudbpani reck-inscription of Udayamina, 


EL 
— (mod. Dudhakhut), 110, 151, 


Dulocs (Dalju), comupati of Karmasena—a 
Tork?, 178, 179 


„Durbar iid Nepal, 201, 212, 214, 220, 


Durbela, 37 

Durg&, goddess, 459 

Daurgaréjs, Hástraküta of Betul, 557 

Durjayl, city in Kümarüpa, 250, 251, 254 

Разрад, son of Solagabhanja, 433 

Dat queen of Purandarapüla, 253, 
Chhamëna of fàkambhar, 


ръба Caton pri 61, 119 

: m „6l, 
антара, A Tos È 
^ $00. B1, 320, 351, 309, 327, 080, 


——“ 
0" 


| 





INDEX 


Dvára, 118, 188 

Dvárapati, 141, 15) 

Dváravati (mod. Dearbidi), 100 

Dvir&jya, 196, 197 

Dvistomeivara, 348 

Dvorapavardbana, ruler of Kaué&inbi, 341 

Dynsatic History of Bengal and Bibar (Bib- 
liography), 858-90 


Eastern Bengal and Assam, 205 

East India Company, 77 fn.2 

East Indian Akchipelago, 293 

Edilpar grant of Kedayasens, 308, 380-81 

Edilpur grant of Bricandra, 324, fn.2 

Egypt, 92 

Ekádaéivratamábátmya, MS, of, 214 

Ekajatá, 540 

Ekimra (mod. Bhuvanesvar), 488, 484 

Екайдзя, 193, 124, 125, 199, 132, 138, 139 

Ekavali (treatise on Alatkára), by VidyAdhara, 
481 fn.3 

Elephant and Lion type (coin), 70 

Elliot, 2 (0.3. 3, fn.2, 3 (0.3, 3 fn.4, 9 (0.2, 
20, 26, 31, 82, 34, 36, 39, 70, 77, 
79, 603 

Elphinstone, ЗІ 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, 21 (0.3 

Ephbthalite, 59, 60, 61, 04 

Eraja-visayn, 457, 490 

Europe, 76 

B-Vigays, 496 








F 


F3-la-n3 (Varana), 61 

Fania, doctrine of, 24 

Fanonazbür, 2 

Fars, 2 

Furidpor plates, 273 

Fath Khin, Таш, 41, 45 

Fajb-néma, 3 

Fernas Nuniz, Portuguese writer, 401 

Firishta, 25, 26, 30, 34, 35, 44, 70, 80, 83, 84, 
Вб, 87, 89, 91, 92, 95, 136, 216, 697 

Firüz I, Sassanid king, 58 

Firüz Bahmani, Sultàn, 497 

Fírür, Јас, 40, 41, 40, 47 

Firüz Shih (Tughluq Sulo of Delhi), 34, 
85, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 401, 409, 494 

Fleet, 188, 100, 394 


— d — 
Toute, Рог о ачи 
grant of Jayaccandra, 540 
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Gáhajàválasof Benares and Kanauj, 172, 905 
fn. 1, 211, 944, 339, 341, 369, 371, 374, 
50ATL., 664, 665; Genealogical table 648; 
Bibliography, 549 

Gaja-Laksmi, 970, 095, 300, 297, 398, 309, 


Gajapati, 367, 879, 881, 508, 510, 039, уи, 
544, 010 


Gait, Sir F., 249, 257 
Galadanda (*Gapadapda, and Gandbala 7) 
a biruda of Virabhadra, 434, 494 fn. 3 
Gambhirà, confluence of the  Vitastà and 
Узбой, 167, 169 
Gambhirasiba, king of Kinda, 144 
Gapadapja (*Galadanda and Gandhata?) : 
biruda of Virabbadra, 434, fn. 3 
Gapapati, king of Kámarüpa, 237 
GaojJa, Candella king, 91 fn. 2, 602, 604, 606 
Gapda-gopála, brrada of Vanapati, 459 
Gandak, river, 185, 186, 210, 304. 
Gagdaki, river, 210 
Gandba-kuti, 31% 
Gandbira (mod. Rawalpindi, and Peshawar 
districts), 60, 61, 109 
Gandbiras, 309 
GandhGra kings, 285 
Gandharvadovi, queen of Kaly&gavarman, 237 | 
Gandhata, Bhafija prince, 425 
Gageša (God), 245, 256, 645 | 
Gapefagumph& (at Khapdjagiri), inseription | 
of Sántikara, 422 
Gang, river, 514 | 
Сайра ( Ganges river), 158, 287, 318, 359, | 
" . 611 
Gatgt (goddess), 451 
бай айосуз, Karpitaka of Simraon, 205 
Gafigidbara, poet (Maga Brahman), 349 
Gaügüditys, God, 536 
Gabga-Eula, 447 
Gafginvaya, descendants of Gatigeya, 451 
Gafhga-mahddevi (or Gatiga-devi; то called 
aügámbà or Gaúgürmbik#ñ); queen of 
Narasiriha IIT, 488, 489, 490 
Gangaridae, 272 
Gangarides-Calingae, 392 fn. 1 
Gaügas of Kaliüóganagara : Bariier branch, 
447 I. Later branch, 392, 419, 422, 491; 


EN 
бее —— (mod. Kolar in Mysore), 
445, 41 
Gatigi-Sizara, 282, fn. 9 
Cangas adi 40 
Gadgavidi-Vigaya, 449 
Gady’-Vardhiyo}, 680 
Gansa Yamuna Pow cars oat 


pk 
Gander, dB. мд, 319, BAO, 314, 346, 347, 








93, 625, 526, 597, 529, — 


, 587, 538, + 644, 599, 


ў umoa Doab, xxxvi, 595 
Gingen Jamms, valley, 604, 806, 514, М, 
Ау, бов, боз, 942 


Ganges valley, 974,278, xxxiii, xxxvi, 209, 


500, 800, 610 
Gatgedvara, a birada of Codagaüga, 460 
Gatigeya, first Gags prince, 451, 485 » 
ensi A УН; Кеса king of Tripuri, 


Gañgayadeva, Tripuri Kalacuri, 317, 406 
— Vikramüditya Tripuri Kalacuri, 


Gëñgeya race, ега marking the reign of, 448 
Ganguly, D. C., 591 fn,3 

—— 139 

Ganjam, 273, 391 

Чиик grant (0 of Dagji-mahl&devi, 417-18, 


Ganjam grant (ii) of Dagdi-mahadevi, 418 

Ganjam grant of Mádbavarája, 414, 444 

Ganjam grant of Nettbhafija (G), 428-99 

Ganjam grant of Netrbhañjs (Н), 429-30 

Gan grant of Netrbhafijs (1), 430 

Ganjam grant of "Vidy&dharabbaüja (J), 
430-31 


Gofijavara (treasurer), 120 

Ganutapáta-Mandala, 403 

Garga, Brahman minister of Dharmapála, 
289, 297, 301 

Gargacandra, Dimara, 158, 160, 161, 162 

Garza-Yavana, 352 

Garbharapu 78 

Garh-Mandüran (mod. Bhitargarh), 469 

Garo Hills, 236 

pin d 57, uno pod 

Garuda-stam!| & 

Gauda, xxxiv, 102, 241, 250, 257, 258, 272, 
973, 276, 277, 978, 280, 286, 291, 307, 
308,320, 331, 339, 349, 349, 350, 354, 
350, 364, 367, 368, 378, 379, 381, 402, 

à “ле — 558, 556, 557 

audadhvaja, 

ej: king; treacherously murdered by 

lit&ditya; bravery of Gauda servants, 


—— minister of Narasiihha П, = 
4! 


85 
Fin i rdi Hi sisi 
eder ati, 25, 030, 252, 253, 965 
Gaubati plates of Indrapálavarman, 246, 














952, 253, 954 
Gaur, city of (in Malda district ; old Lakha- 
Qavati), 286, 378, 374, 375 í 
Ganraka, Prime-minister of Sassala, 162, 
163 À 
» goddess, 991, 978 
—— — of Subhákara and Kara queen, ж, 
417 


Gautama-gotra, 475 
‚ 374, 999, 303; mokgadedra, 325 ж 
gan ЕС , О ila, 383 - 
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Gayada, Kara prince (2) (see Gayájatuüga), 
ae 







Gayadatodiga-deva, Tubga prince, 419, 420 

Gayà-Barp», Tripuri Kalacuri, 326 

Gayo Krepagwáriká temple inscription of 
Nayapala, 325 

Gays-mandala, 328 

ухае; chief supporter ої  Bhikyücüra, 


(GhiyMb-ud- Din Tughlug), 487. 
49, 






Ga; 
Gaya: Vitaya, 203, 294 

arpasvàmin (see  Gokarpesvara), 
452, 406, 158 
Genbra I, Sumrà prince, 34 
Genhra П, Satire prince, 84 
Geschichte der Califen, 13 
Ghargaon, on tbe Brahmaputra, 204 
Gharghar&, river, 510 
Ghat, of Trilocans (at Benares), 510 
Gh, of the deity Muraltha ot Asatiká, 513 
бар of Adikesava, 511 
Gbajaka»s al match-makoera), 320 
Ghatiyala (vleo spelt Ghatayála), 9 (n. 9 
Ghħajja, of Kapálamocana at Benares, 519 
— quos spelt Ghazni), 61, 63, 73, 


90, 

Ghbaznub (same sa Gbazoi), 66 fn.3 

Gbhaznavid, 29, 94, 05, 07 

Ghazni (sometimes spelt Ghaznab, Ghaznayn 
or Ghaznin), 22, 25, 27, 28 fn.2, 32, 78, 
79, Bl, 64, 14. 90, 135, 136, 137, 590, 597, 


605, 607 
Ghaznin (same ss Ghazni), 61, 94, 98 
Gbiyüs ud-Dio (also spelt Ghiyáth od-dia) 
Ghiyae od-Din T uq Sbàh (see Ghiyth 















biyáth ud-Din, Sultan of Bengal, 264 
р sd-Din-Tughlug Shah, 84, 216, 


Gi ud-Din ' Iwaz Kbalj, ruler of Bengal, 


Ghorband Valley, 00 
— stone-inecription of  Devapála, 


Ghür, 27, 20, 370, 542 

burak, fort of, 27 
Gbhürjjura-rà]a, 307, 580 
Gibbon, 59 


шаа, 407 
Side country, 460, 46 
Giles, Dr., xxxi E 












l 










| Goparà 


INDEX 


Gokarpeivara, resided on Mt. Mahendra, 
A47, 440, 450, 460 

Gekuladeva, king of Stibutta in the Burma 
Valley, 207 

Gokulika-magdale, 312 

Goldaiber, 23 

Golhapa (see Gokuladeva), 207 

Gamat river, 509 fn. 5 

Gondamidhinatha, 440, 440 fn. 9, 442 

Gofigaikogda*Colapuram inscription, 530 

Gopa, mountains called, 693 

Eos (mod. Takht-i-Sulaimao in Kashmir), 










Gophdri, fort of (Gwalior), 594 












GopAladeva, brother of Huricandra; marries 
Naéyakadevi, 221 

Сора, grandfather of Dharmaspála, ruler 
of Кашигӣра, 255, 256 


Gopals, lord of Gadhipora СНА ГАКА), 618 
Gopala 1, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
278, 270, 259, Уж, 285, 201, 207, 312, 


820, $51 
Gopála IJ, Palu king of Bengal and Bibar, 
250, 305, 300, + 305 


Gopàla III, Pals king of Bengal and Bihar, 
252, 3150, 351 

Gopila, Hastraküfo of Kunauj, 505, 553, 554. 

GopSlaketava, 123 

Gopálapura (mod, Gauripur), 123 

Gopálas (of Nepāla), 157, 191 

GopSlateaths, 19% 









Gopálavarman, king of Kashmir, 73, 75, 70, 


n у 122, 182, cause of his death, 135, 
‚ king of Bihapura in Kalinga, 


зз 

Gorakba-palas (Gurkha chiefs), 227 

Gorakhpur, 90 

Gorasatta- Vizaya, 456 

Gosaintbap, poak of, 185 

Gosalla-devi, queen of the — Gáhajavála 
Govindacandra, 527, 632 

Gotama-Gadgh (Godavari), 359, 400 

dons — dignity crippled by Játavarman, 


of Münyalkbeta, 













n Ben, 
ie erg Er 
х of RudradAman, 550 ] 
jf » na (Chinese Ta«mo): Tibetan 








INDEX 


Govindarája, Róstraküta of Betul, 667 
Govinda. чаа, БӨ. ak 
едат: s (Tibetan Apuntakipti, 
ера! king, , 200 fn. 1 
Patial, 523 
Goy! kh. 


by 440 
Gráma-küyusthas, 121, 124 
Greece, 











» Kusán prince, 56 
Gudapura, a capital of Ballalascou, 364 
Gudda-\ шуа, 440 
Guha (or Subha 
Gubesvara-pata 
Guhilas (= G 

695 


„рака, 410 
| 415, 417. 
îlots) of Медарӣца, 561, 582, 


Guhilots (same a» Guhilaa), 5 fn. 1, 590, 695 
Gubyasiddbisietra МВ, of, 223 

Gujarat, 9 f[0,2, 38, 47, 107, 319, 595 

Gujrat, diatrict Punjab, 107 

Gukkurs, 91, 92 

eror son of Juyasubbsa ; ruler of Lohara, 


Gupakamadeva, king of Nepal, 195, 196, 100 
Guglkara-rahlula. r of оаа 176 
рашай unárnava П, байда 


Gul im 
зви of Кайда), 454 
G — image inscription of Mabendrapála, 
Gupakümadeva (1), Nayakot Thikori, 469 
— 1, байда prince of Kaliüga, 452, 
45; 
Gunárgava Ш, Файда of Kahüga, 453 


ama, байда king of Kalifiga, 453 
jo ama I, Gañga king of Kaliga, 460 
























xxiv, xxxvi, 05, 67, 180, 101, 
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Gwalior (fragmentary) inscription of Vajra- 
diman, it 

Gwalior inscription of Bboja (870 A.D.), 301 

Gwalior predanti of Bhojs (V.S. 933), 558 

Gwalior Básbahü temple inscription of Mahi- 
påle, 691, О 


Habbár ibn al-Aswad, 18 
Habbüri dynasty of Mansürah, 28 

Habib ibn al-Muballab, 

MUS. grant of Mabipála I, 570, 553.83 
Hail, 33 fn.1 

Hafif п, 24 

— son of Hifücana by Ко{айвуї, 179, 


Haihaya, 396, 475, 112 fn. 1 
Haihaya-vathia, 208 
Hajib Tughi-tigin, 614 

















н (Governor of '1rag') 2, 7, 5, 65, 

Hajjšj (son of "Ubayd UllAb), 68 

M EM OE Koch Hijo, 265 

Haladbara, son of a » temple watch. 
man : becomes Sarvadbikarin Ananta, 


140, 141, 142 

Halár, 12 fa, 2 

Halàyudha, author of Bribmaga-sarvasva. 

375 

Hall xxx 

Hall, F.E., 505 

Hambira 515, 085 

Hamir (title), 32 1.1 

Hamir (last Bümra prince), 34 

41 їо.2, 94 ín.4, 95, 95 fn.3, 96, 
98, fo 8, 513, 520 

Hamasškoñci, place of encampment of Vaidya- 


deva, 
Hapsi, beautiful Pomba girl, 126 
Hamiin, 32 


pw 
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Harigapa, 118 | Hazaribagh district, 302, 303 


‘Harigacn inscription, 180 Holmund, 65, 70, 71, 79 
DIES asa S&ndhivigrabika of Dallàlasena, Hemantasona, бапа prince of Bengal, 253, 
Harihara (god), 376 | Hemtivarmabadina, 367 

Harikálsdeva Hannvabkamalla, 883 Homiéva-ratha, gift of, 377 


Harikela, 322 | Horacliua, 60 
Harirajo, son of Safgramaraja, 138 | Herambapala (alias of Mabipila), 572, 573 


H: r Caren ?), 26 G of Kàamarüpa, 102, | cem ee (father of Hayapati Devapala), 
Hariécandra, Gühajayüla king, 537, 538, | Herat, 59, 70 
644, 545, 546, 547, (n.2 Hermaeus, Greek prince, 77 fn. 2 


Harigena, thor of the Allahabad Pradasti, | Herodotus, 2 fn. З 

55, 233 ans) kings of : designation of Kacchari 
Harisiha, Karpitaka king of Tirbut (and ШЕ inces, 268 

— Bhatgaon), 217, 215, 920, 291, 222, | Hido, 2 fn.3 


932, 234 | Hill Tippera, State of, 235 
Harith (see аі- Нат), 6 | — Sándhivigrahiya of Rayabhaaja, 
Harivarmadeva, a Varman king, 335, 342, | 
345 Himalayas, 73, 185, 187, 204, 286, 291, 292, 
Harivarma, К of Hastikopdi, 560 310, 588 
Harivijays, 115 Hind (see — 11, 65, 80, 81, 93, 94, 
Hariyipa (mod. “Lh are in the Hissar 2600, 372, 543 


district, Punjab), £ | Hindamand (Helmund) 65 


Harjara, king of — 230, 242, 243, 
244, Зи, 248, 246, 243, 919; a «tray plate of, | Hindsa (433A), Arithmetic, 23, 94 fn. 1. 


— Candella king, Hindoism, 61 
Harga Puppabhüti ing — Kanauj, UM WI 56, 68, 59, GO, 6l, 6i, 71, 


Xxxv, XXXwi, xxxvi, xxxix, 100, 190 fn. 

mne 509 — Sāhis (also called Brahmin Sahia), 
150, 151, 152, | Hindu Shahiya (Sibi) 75, 99 
Hindustan, 







king of Kashmir, 100, 
“Ts, 145, 145, NW 14, 


чы da eei = Hide йозе queen of далбага 
on, е Я Ç 
handed dese by tradition(?), 55 fa. a HE 
belle at the Palace-gates to make Bila, Rai Bahadur, 12, 395, 293: fn.1 
— — (country round Monghyr), 


— accessible to all at all time, 
— in (of 3 190, 252 H (mod. ), 164 
аз — — is ee ' 


va (=Sri-Hariga of Eümarüpa?), u founded Ьу 
aradeva, бга "Thükuri 
— v E of Nepal (Tb&kuri of e У — 


Hargagupta, а kis, и 393 
— — um of Dharmapala 



























Pe y Aur ped D 12, 113 
sek by Bir Edward Gait, 


юе, Chinese Emperor, 219, 225 
‚ Chinese ‘ror, 112 





LanSgb, Sul(án of Multan, 47 
uh, 2 
A bigs =e pa e 


"Pattala, зав ^ 
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Huskapura (mod, Uskaur) in Kashmir, 124 Inducandra, prince of J81 

' , andhara, 138 
Hultzech, 319, 333 Indos (river), 2, 29, 43 05. 13,80, bs, 85, 
Моваю ud-Din Hoshang, Malwa king, 497 112, 119, 137, 142, 578 
Husain Shah, overthrew Nilkmbar, the last | Indus valley, 14, 20, 20, 57, 137 


Elvan king, 265 Inscriptions of the early Gaógus of Kalifiga- 






Hutpal (a mistake of Briggs for Ishtpalj, 70 Nagara, 445.40 fn 
Hyderabad (in Sind), 7 (0.4, 11 Inscriptions and important dates for the 
á оку of tbe Gurjara-Pratiháras, 570 
n. 
Tranian, xxi 

Ibn al-Hart al-Babili, 2, 1 Franio, 06 
Ibn Haugal, 14, 17, 19, 20 "Iráq, 19, 22, 68 
Ibn-Samurah (“Abd ar Rahman), 66 Irrawaddy valley, 266 
Ibn ul-Avir (see Tbn-ul-Athir) ‘Isa ibn Ma'dán, 20 
Thn_ul-Aths thor of T. K. tances va ki 

n " ir, aui a'rikb-ul-Kamil, padeva, king of бгаа in the Surma 

604, 600, 607, valley, 267 : 


Ibrühim ibn-Adham, a prince of Balkh, 24 


Ié&naéiva, Salva ascetic, 553 
T-cha-fon.mo (Yadovarman), 276 


Iésnavarman, Maukhari ргіосе, 279, 43% 
Islam, effecta of x y of plunder and 
oppression en Hinduism, 22 (u.2 

Island of Rubies (Ceylon), 7 
Tama iliaps, 20 fn.4 

-po-fa-to (Hirapyaparvata?), 273 Iesykkul, Lake, 60 

liri(a?), 319, 419 (na Tetakhri, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 66 (n.3 
Shams ud-Din), Suljan of Delhi, | Tebtpal (Ietapáln?), 70 

29, 36, 264, 470, 547 (пз, 554 Istapála, 79 
Lmadpur image-inseription of Mahip^la J, | Itaunja grant of Govindacandra, 521 

+, 315 ed image inseription of Mabendrapála, 
















“Luran i, Masa (also spelt "Ataran ї, Mūsa), 
loconiplete grant of Rapastambha, (II?), 


India of Herodotus, 2 {n.6 

India office ( England), 206 

Indian Museum stone-inscription of Nàr&- 
узара, 299 d 2 

Indian — stone-inscription of Vigraha- 


in, 
toda Pandits in the Land of Snow’ by mära Uday 
5. C. Das, 328 Jagadekamalla, biruda of Yaéabhanja, 491 
Indica of al-Birüni, 600 Jagadeva, son of Jassaka, king of Kashmir, 
Indira, queen of Codogaüga, 471, 472 174 
ndische Isla: 





a 
Sepa iyaale (Jagaddeya or Jagadeo?), 


Jagaddala, king of the Darade, 159 
Juge (ог  Jagadeo) — sou of 
TM 336 












р Strömungen in der JagajjotirmaMa, Mall» prince of Nepal, 
Heidelberg 1027-28), 23 (n.3 hor of Ni ti jayacaryá-tiká, 
— blood, 271 = J —— — Sla. Temple at Puri 


i Brahman, 245 wilt by Anantavarmü абда, 471; 

lodo: — dal by percer ei » 415: 
idol of, 373, 493, 404, fn.1 

Jagarsom (Cakrasvimin), temple at Thane- 


swar, 94 
Jagatasimha, Kargá(aka prince of Simracn : 
marries N mdevi and usurps the 
god, 586 Taguiteage, Tose prinos. 610 
. 2 Jaga , ga la 
R 200, 1 n Krepa II, 904 
80, 188, 100, Жай E: mr dat 
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Jaisalmer, 9, (0.2. 21 
Jaisiyn (Jayasithha), 7, [п.б 
Jaitugi, Yadaya ruler, Q4 


Jàjsiladeva 1l, Kalaruri, of Tuthm&u, | 
+70 


470, 450, 481, 457, 491, 492, 





Jàlandhara, 135 

Jàkalsdewi, Cálukya queen of Narasihha 
Jt, 453 

Jalalabad, 295 

Jalpaiguri: district of, 295 

Jam (title of chiefs of Thatta), mi, 35, 
за. 30, 40, 42, 43, 44. 45 

Jambográma, camp of victory of Kekavasena, 
Bar 


Зааны, 33, 39 

Janaks, ofBoer of l'aramáüguka, 174 

Japakabhü, 245, f.1 

Janakeacsndta, Dimers, 157 

Janxkashbha, City Prefect of Sussals, 108, 

165 

Janamejsya, (пее Mabšbhaygupta, а Soma 
was of маган ио э 

anibigla inecti arena, 2 

anii, won of Бам; raler of a puss of 

Kashmir, 197; on the correctness of the 

ташы жее 137. fo. 

Jantávura, — (Jayantávots?), capital of 
Kámürgava I, 453, 453, (0.1 
Jaràsandba. — Magadha, 272 

Jarejus, 33, 85, 








J 
3 


, 102 
of Minnagar, 37 
Глаза. king of Kashmir, 174 
Jassarhjs, father’s cousin of ——— us 







ie зз. 335 
Jayobeura (eee RAmárgava VII), 472 
Tata, 33 
















5, 116, 277. . 
— adeva, (Phila?) ruler of Kámarspa, 


— Malla king of Nepol, 204, 

Jayadeva, hing of Nepála, 105 

M verit tg cr md Nepal Liechavi 

ng. 

Jayajyotirmalladeva, king of Nepala (Sürya- 
vana); aothor of Siddhislira, a work on 
Astrology, 221, 2094, 925 

Jaya-Jyotirmalla. king of Nepal: (BSürya- 
хада  prabha Maghuvaibéfivata: 
Máneivarivara-labdba-prashda) 225, 996 

Jayakámadeva (also known sa Vijaya, Jaya 
and Jayadeva), king of Nepal, 

TIMENS (also called Jübnalakemi) 


. of, 2X 
Jaysmála (also called Virabühut), 246, 247 
Јаулаға, son of Sibamera, IPD 
Jayanóga, ruler of Karpasurarpa, 273 
——— father of Nepal king 
а 






—— . 20 
| Jaya n, poet; author of Kaliigattu 


Parani, 470 
Jaya Nrpendramalta (s son of Jakeamalla?), 
king of Nepal, 297, fn,5 
ols, king of Pugjravardhano, 278, 278, 















Ai eyepaia), Gabi kiog, 72, 81 
pil», son of Vikpála, n of 
and Bibar, 247, 









^ ° 
5% ap. (Vinsyaditya) king of Kashmir, 











INDEX 


дауыл, ruler of Dapja.bhokti, 341, 


Jayasithhe (see Јаіаїуа), 7, fn.5 
ayasitha, king of Daodabhukti, M9 fae 
с ?)malladeva, father of Arimmalladeva 


Jayaaithbadeva, 'Tripuri Kalacuri, 335 
—— Дака king of Мер, 


— жоп of Hagastambba II (7), 
Jaya-Sihitimalladeva (Sthitimallal, king of 
^7 Nepal, 991, —— 

Jayaswal, Mr. K. P., 205, fo.1 
тета; leader of the Khaáas and Марага, 


— amátys of Jaysaatbitimalla, 


Jeyavardbans, Saila ince, 447, fo. 

Jayavardhaos II, Bails king, 276 

Jayendra-vib&ra, 127, 130 

"sas image inscription of Madanapála, 
1. 


— inscription of Palapšla, 251, 252, 
Mg nes of Pathari, 555, 550 
, Maj 34 B 

Jemwsaraja, 153 

Jetavana-mahavibëra, 522 


Jews, жуш че» of, 20 
Jhansi a 
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Junayd (sometimes spelt Junsid). Arab 
Pei evil effecta of his policy, 9, fn. 


Junayd (ibn Abdur-Tlabamio), 11 
Junayd!, general of Itutaiab, 36 
Jauzah, di 


Jura inscri; of Kroa ITI, 589 
Jurwas, chial city of the Kabul district in the 
Кү z Ya'qübi (Hh centary, A. DJ, 
в 


ges (ање —— * fa. 2. 10, 15 
yotirmalls, king of Nepal ауа уі 
malla), 199, pm M 


Ka'aba of Shamans, 514 
Kasbák&nán, 
Кај), 7, 21 


65, 67,68,70, TL, 14, ТӘ, 
696 ; used to indicate the district, 66 1а 3; 
its chief cities, 66 
KSbolistén, 78; ares indicated, 66 fn.3 
Kabal river, 00 
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Kàlapriya (= Mabšküšla), of Ujjayint, 580 

Kalaía, lord of Vallápurs, 144 

Kalais, son of Ananta ; hing of Kashmir, 
100, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 150 

Ealadiká, 451 

Ka-la-tu (Karatoya?), 256 

Es-leng-ka (= Kalióga), 413 

Kü!e$vari, goddess, 407 

Kalba, ruler of Kalifijara, 153 

Kalha plates of Sojlhadeva Gunürbodhi, 504 

Kalbapa, 71, 73. 74, 77, 78, 95, 95 fn.l 
97,98, 107, 108, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
118,116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 
125,127, 128, 129, 130, 133, 135, 130, 
137, 135, 199, 140, 144, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 151, 153, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 369, 1601, 164, 165, 166, 169, 170, 
173. 175, 175 fn.3, 176, 193, 270, 277 

Kalhapiká, chief queen of Kashmirian king 
Jayasimbha, 173 

Kali river, 185 

Klidása, xxxv, 247 

K. Jälmiki (Sandhy&kara Nandi), 946 

‚ XXXvi, 276 

Pur&ga, 235 

Баша, 94 

Kélind!, 598 















— 192, 241, 271, 277, 326, 384, 345, | 
953,3 


59, 368, 392, 392 {n.1, 402, 405, 
413, 445. 447, 449, 450, 452, 453, 450, 
450, 450, 470 486 (п.б, 491 fn.4, 570 
Eslibgansgara (mod. Mukhalifgam), 392, 
422, 424, 448, 445 fn.2, 440, 457, 458, 
461, 462 
Ksliogapstam (also spelt Calingapatam), 
x n fn. —— ай 459, 462 
slingattu Parani, Tamil poem of Jayaü- 
kondàn, 470 У 
Kalin jar, (in C.I.), 83, 91, 597 
Kalifijara (also spelt Kalihjara), » frontier 
State of Kashmir, 153, 153 fn.2, 154 
Eštiiñjara (sco Kalifjara), 161 
hing — (FRámScarita), 346 
P тре? azir of Lagatürmhn, 62, 


Kallir-Lalliys, 76 

— of Firisbta (= Кајапјага), 153 
m. 

Kalyana, city of, 831, 205 

Xsiyiosóev?, daughter of Jayanta; married 
ay&pid», 278 

Kaly& ‘ada, a biruda of Ranabbafija- 
dera, 429 

Ealyánapura (mod. Kalampër), 168 

Kalyápavarmap, king of Kümarüpa, 237 

Жорта Viene —— 

w, Vàjasan 
Kamalavardbana, 128 — 
M ys capital of the later Cá]ukyas, xxxiv, 


; үз. 262 o 
Kamal (goddess), dier. 


of Narasimha 
Kamal0, Sali king, 12, 14, 75, 77, 09 ^ — 





INDEX 


| Kamaluka (Kamali), 73, 77, 122 
i a ü 7 





Kaámarpav 
branch; founder the Kalinga 
452 

Kámárgsva IT, 
458 

Kimirpava IV, Сайра кұр of Kaliñga, 
453 

Kamárpava V, Сайда king of Kaliñga, 453 

Kümárpava VII (also known as Ananta- 
varman, Anantàvarmā-Madbu.Kāmār- 

5 Kumiüra and Jajeivara), 468, 469, 
472, 478, 535 

Kümarüpa, 235, 236, 238, 240, 241, 246, 247, 
248, 251, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 200 

Kümarüpa-mondala, 956, 267 

Kümasüha, one of the murderers of Sithha- 
deva, 177 

Кашаа, a later name of Ki 

Kamouli, village near Benar 

Kamauli, 8 grants of Govindacendra, 515, 
516, 517, 510, 520 

Катапіі, 6 grants of Jayacandra, “36-637 

Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, 250, 282, 254, 
347, 350, 533 

Kámbojs, 290 

Kambojas Kinga of Bengal, 308, 309 

Kümbo]ja-sargl 300 fn,2 

H&mcávara (Si 244 

Eámeávars Thokkura, founder of the Su- 
gauni dynasty of Mithilà, 247 fn.3 

Kampanádhipati (Commonder-in-chief), 128 

Kampanefa, 154 

Kamrod (Kamariya), 260, 261, 969, 961, 
272, 373, 477, 4 

Kamta (Karmanta), near Comilla, 275 

Kathvare (Kumiira), 563 

Eanadastambha (Kalohastambha?), 443 

Kapakabbañja, son of Durjayabhahja, 433 

Kanakapura, 133 

Kanaka-tul&-puruga, 863 

Kanakaári, teachers at the vibira of Vikra- 
madila, 197 

Kanarese districts, 577 

Eanauj, xxxiv, xxxvi, xaxvii, 9 (0.3, 4, 3, 4, 
4 fn.3, 9, 15, 10 fn. 2, 79, 80, 83, 91, 112, 
137, 171, 978, 277, 255, 286, 287, 992, 290, 
340, 341, 504, 605, 607. 508, 514, 515, 646, 
551, 553, 554, 504, 560, 574, 570, 000, 
691, 592, 693, 097, 598, 599, 000, 001. 
604, 607, бов, 609, 610 

Kàáücanastambha, Sulky king, 442, 443, 


448 
Капо, xxxiv, 400, 405, 406 
on Kàámir border, 144, 162, 


‚ байда prince of tho Mysore 
line, 440, 


Ganga king of Kalinga, 



















Kenda, terri 
Kandahar (Gupta t Lo 
Жып * * Д g 






_— 
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Kannouj (Kananj), 601 Kargáts, 1 
— i каюта. 504 TOT Pe, Rea ake qu нош, ан, ssh, 
n lo (Gandhára), G, ÖL Karpátas, 316, 
Kanthikà-sthalj, 683° ' "ne i 
KAntipura: founded by  Gupakümadeva 

(mod. Katmandu), 195 
Kanyakubja, 194, 976, 509, 520 
Kanyükub]a, 504, 520, 652° 
КаоуакаЬјь, xxxiv, xxxvi 205 ín. 1, 285, 

20, 506, 534, 546, 5 69, 593 of Tirhut and Nepal (Bürya- 
Kapálamocan.: ghat(a at Benares, 519 varhái), 208, 216, 222, 331 
Kapardaka-Par: ‚ 367 Karpãjæ-Kyatriy , of Баја (Seni), a31, 
—— a sacred spring in Kashmir, 385 

Kargá&(a-kula-lakytoi, 203. 


ИЕ (а ——— founder of | Karoya (= Laksmi-Karga), 326, 327 
the Sürya n Orissa, 407 Кагрогашабјагї of Rá jaéekhara, 677 
KRàpišs, 60, 61 Karra, 491 






(Кд epithet applied to 


Kargijaka У of Bhatgaon (Nepal): 
founded by Harisithha when the atter 
was driven "ud of Bimraon by the 



























Kapivispu, Mabü-sandbivigrahika of Viiva- | Karta, 563 

rüpasena, 379 Karupákara,Pallava, feudatory of Kulottuúga, 
Karachi, 3 ATO 
Karakhitai, 60 Kasaloja-M'staya, 399 


Kara-kula, 414, 421 Kashmir, xxxvi, 2 fn, 3,4, 4 4 fi 2,4 
Haran, Jàm, 40, 41 13, 61, 71, 72, 73, 74, 15, 76, 78, 80, BU, 
Karaga, 361 99, 101, 107, 108, 109 цо, ш, 
Karapika, 616, 517, 618, 619, 625 112, 113, 115, 118, 119, 120, 95, 
Hara stone-inscription of Yadahpala, 504, 130, 134, 130, 137, 135, 139, 14 
£09-610 144, 145, 147, 151, 152, 153, 154 
Кага» of — A13, 424, 441, 449, 450, 169, 160, 161; 162; 163, 167, 159, 171. 175, 

455, 4 176, 177, 179, 160, 104, 277, 669, 675; 
Karbad * of Кгера IIT, 658 Genealogical tables, 181-83; Bibliogta- 
Karpita, 117, 148, 161, 402, 405, 406 phy, 183-54; Valley of, 95 
Karagyinim-agrani, 347 Kaa, ею; 15 371, 270, 277, 314, 368, 508, 
Karatoya river, 235, 230, 298, 240, 248, 261, 

, 260, 273, 309, 345 кайы, rulers of, 547 

Karim "ud- Dia Laghri (Fakhr-ul-Mulk), 481. | Eábipåra-pathaka, O84 
Karka II; his roda grant (óska "Y Кайга]а, 541 


SO HE 117; contained 66,063 
Karkarija, сака of Pathari, 558, 559 villages, 
— Hace xxxv, бї, 71, Тә, 74, | Kassa (Guteb), 7 fn.6 
EA Hs —* И 120. 271, 660 EAE magia — (mod. Katmandu), 
fot 


95 fn 3, 
КОКА Ne Nag ere in Ше Deecan and кыйма бол. 1 Kishtwar), 107, 011, 144, 
Mahismati? 112 fad 75 


145, 160, 1 
БАШАК knyikipda, МВ, of Somasambhu, | ürá-devi, queen cí Anangabhima II, 


rmana г), 370, 647 erc queen of Cojagabga, 
Emme ere Kamta near Comilla, capital КА i * 
iene ана T р» (Л, Bf family the Blaüja- 
Karmasena, 175 
шдет Simraon Kurpita ч 
enlándischen: 


— c gr EU 5T » Vel. 11, 205 
* fal 
— leva, | Кайа bah), 450, 450 fn.3 












































nA 12.5, 510 
fa. 2, 39, 385, 302, 670, 


— um 


Al 
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Katmandu inscription of Jayajyotirmalladeva, 
221 


Katmandu inscription of Pratápamalla (N.8. 
769), 205, 216 

Katmandu Library, 200 

Кайта, in Burdwan, 343 

Kauriala (river), 155 

Eaudámba-maggala, 600 

Kausámba:pattald, 541 

KaucAmbi, 313, 610 (in U.P) 

Kan£imbi (in Bengal) 333, 241, 943, JH. 
8060 

Kauíumbà in Rajshahi, 344 

Bautilys, author of Artbaéástra, 650 

Esutsa, Gage; birth of Virabhadra (арсез- 
tor of tbe Bhafijas) in the bermitage of, 
434 

Kavikantbávarapa of Ksemendra, 116 

Kaviratna, Pandit Dhireivara, 047 fo.1 

Kavyndevi, wife of Sirs, (minister of Avanti- 
varman), 115 

Kayafgala, Mangalpti of, 341 

Bayasthas (caste), 265 

Háyastha (officer), 100, 

7, 398, 399, 400, 404, 407, 440, 

526, 540 

Kàyasthas, oppression of, 152 

Kedáradeva (god), 348 

Kedšramiśra, minister of Devapüla, 291, 295, 











1, 129, 195, 157, 
622, 


Kedára-tirtha, 257 fn.2 

Kedarpur grant of Sricandra, 329 fn.2 

Kelat (also spelt Kalat), 1, 20 fn.2 

Kendupatna plates of Narasitha II, 350, 
468, 469, 413, 474, 476, 477, 478, 452, 485 

Kerals, 250, 578 

Keralesa, 240, 251 

Kesario, royal names ending io, 593, 408, 
409, 410, 415 fat 

Kesari-vathís, of the Madea-patji, 410, 412 

Kefhore-Pattalá, 517 

Kefava, a Brahman from Trigarta; а minis- 
ter of Ananta, 140 

Kadayadeva (alias), Ripurája-Gopi-Govinda, 


| Khan 





king of Gribatta in the Surma Valley, 
267 


Keféavasens, Бера prince of Bengal, 354, 
308, 350, 381, 353 
Kesü-sena (Keéavasena), 552 
Keu-mo-lo P'o-so-kie-lo-fa-ma (Kumára Bbšs- 
Xue e ARA 236 one fats 
adgas, of taja; 5 
rimi os ataja ; 274,275, genealogical 
— 363 
pu, а town in Nepal, 213 
Kbafif, Балга prinos, I3 
Khagšn (Khan), 60, 64 fn.3 
Eb 98 


sira, 
Khair ud-Din, Malik (Jàm), 41, 42, 43 
Khajuraho, xxxvii, 101 fn.l, 572, 573, 074, 


182, боб 
Ehsjurabo inscription of (954 A.D.), 
Эл, 872, 613. ар ooo pog" (064 А.р.) 


Khokkas, 107 
Khalifa, 5, 17, 19, 20 


INDEX 





a territorial division, 397, 40), 402, 
17, 427, 428, 450, 434, 495, 437, 
, 440, 441, 442, 405 

—— grant of Narendrabhafja (0), 











la, 945, 344 


Kharáj, land tax, 91 





| Kbéri, 136 and 116, fn. 2, 117, 195 


Kharod inscription of Ratnadova IIT, 470 

Kbarvāņa (alias Navagirvüna?), founder of 
the kingdom of Srihatta in the Surma 
Valley, 967 

Khasas, 107, 108, 100; (in Nepal), invasion 

ab 215; invasion (under Adityamalla), 


Khátiá-Visaya, 425, 426 

Kbåtikas, 163 

Khen (вее Khyan), 265 

K ga (mod, Kbiching ?), 423, 427 

Khijjithga-kofta, 434 

Khiñjala, 435 

Khinjali 499, 431 

Khifjali-de&a, 431 

Khifjali-Mapdjala (mod. Koonjhar state), 
in. 428 fn.l, 425, 425 (n.2, 434, 436, 
49 

Khiñjaliya-zada- Visaya, 425 fn.2, 435 

Khiñjani (Kbiñjali ?), 437, 437 (0.3 

Khomrápa (ТЇЇ), Gubila king, 587 

Khopasi inseription, 188 

Khotan, 59 

Ebri ldo Srong bisan (also called Ral-pa-can), 
Tibetan Emperor, 1 

Khshayathiya üynthi&n&m, 55 

Kbürásüán, (also spelt Khurasan), 1, 21, 22, 
87, 64, 65, 69, 70, 90, OL, 94 

Khurdidbih, 14 

Khurda grant of Madhavaraje (II), 446 

husrau I, 59, 60 

Kbusrau (Amir ; poet), 23 

Khusrau Malik "Táj-ud.Daulah, — Yamioi 


king, 536 
Heg» 19290085 20, 26 aka), 77 
ог Khedav a, 
Khwaja A — Vazir s Suae ‘Maly йа of 


hazni, 153 fn.2 
Kbwaja Jabën (Malik Sarwar) БЫТ king 
of Jaunpur, 














Gi BR, i. A 
he Kafirn, 5 я 
аА ата Ww, vo 
"nacsu-fa-laena  (Karpasuvarpa) 
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Кит}, 460, 461 Koridbyalcya, ae 123 


Kithnari-grima (~= Narasiihbapura) 495, | Kosala (al ah&-Kosala and Dakgina- 
495 fod Kona É 






















994, 395, 306, 400, 401, 402, 
Kinchinjanga, 185 403, 4t ‚ 407, 408, 409, 460 
King of Kinga’ title of Iranic origin, 65 Коќаја (also spelt Kosala), xxxii; Uttara- 
Kinnanj (Kanauj) 4, 512 Koéala, 508 
CN el ан, 547 (0.7, 555 Koásla (also spelt Kosala; Daksina-Kosala), 
Ki-pio, 56 192, 241, 277, 319, 400, 409, 404, 405 
Kira, 101, 285, 572, 674 Kosala (Kosala?), 402, 418 
Kiraj (sea al. Кај), 9, 9 10.9 Kosnlas, 271 
Kiráta, country, 158 Kosalai-n&ju, 318, 319, 341, 405 
Kirátas (of Nepal), 187, 185; (of Kámarüpa) | Kosala-ràjya-khanda, 409 
235, 240, 249 Kosala-sakhangadyanha-Vigaya, 406 
Kirkpatrick, Colonel, 156, 200, 218, 227 Kosamba-pattals, 635 Е 
Kirti, ruler of Baddbapura i 144 Kosi, river, 186 
Kirtimalla, king of Nepal, 2 Koribeávara, Damara, 171 
Kirtipura, town in Nepal, 207 Kopadevi, daughter of Hámacandra : wife of 
Kirtirüja. (Kacchavaha), 91 fn.2 Riñcana, 119 : marries Üdayanadeva 170; 
BRA, Lobara prince, 142 reigns as queen, 150, 180: marries 
m Ganga, 109, 110, 112, 144 Sthamera, 180 , imprisoned by баһатеға, 
enge: (Kishen Ganga), valley, 73 150 
sh, 65 - Kotah, State cf, 563 
—— жарт, па аз Sarkar Кајак 
isipidt inscription, 185 Got-üfavi (= Kof-des in rkar ajak in 
Kistna, xxxiv Orissa), 3AT, 360 
Ritüb-i-Yarmjiai, 87 Koti-homa, 322 
Kitab ul-Hind, 9 fn.62 Koti-Pattalà, 510 
Ki.to-lo, 08 - Kotiévara (god), 458 
Kr, 20 Koti — аы 27 
Kizkanin, 20 Kotivarga-Visaya, 85 
Koch, 309 Ln place of residence of Rapabhatije, 
Koch-Bihir (modern Coch Bear 265 427, 434 


Koch Hajo, Koch kingdom; of Koch, 265 rues Dhania. prince, 427, 434 

Koch Kingdom founded by Bióvasimha, 265 | 329 

Kodála, place of residence of Bülki kings, 

— ш 
is-mmapdala, 

Kodàálaka (7)-Manjala, 443 Krimil&-Viyaya, 294 

Кода! Britavirya, Haibays prince, 112 fo.) 

Krttivàsa, god, 537 

Kreps (god), 33, 38, 245, 382, 454, 088 

Kreps П, Kágtraküta King of Mioyakhets, 


зои, 
Krega IIT, Akálavarga. igs of Manya- 
ki 301, 301, 306, 557, 585, 580, 592, 595 
Куда — — Ganga), 109, 110 
Erta 


Ze ir ET ——— 216 


EM: a. 444 
ашыт Capdeivara, MS. of, 204 








ka, — 


)-Vigaya, 
Koighoys, pase officer), 397, 395, 599 
Kokalla I, Kalacuri of C. P. (Tripuri), 595 
Kolihala, city of (mod. Kolar), 448 
Kolibslapura, in Gaügavüdi- Vigaya (Mysore), 


Ananta ), a prince of 
кайр, cA каарга — 
Komarti 


plates of Candravarman, 333 
Kommi-devi (also called корю дета) i 







— 48. pee, сс 00, 61, 62, 101, 176, 202, 978, 283; 
Kañgali. 4 i 887 кийди» (als —— — Esgatriya), 101 
ЖА (alae арын Rudgeda), 416, 440 — 


а= Y y the Pádágra 
Koph-koga, Sun temple of (= Konárka = Koni NP Алын in Ka ааа 


Mandala, 418, 444, 446 Ld Besmagenctivars (Siva) 
, 42 


A [sein ы 77, 78, 130, 131, _ 
тат 
— V yas a ce — or Te fil, sna 
Kor eraat ) of Anantavarmà Codagot, 


, author of Capdakautika, 316 
Г Бев ЫШЫ, grendmstbsc of avarman, 125 


"ыш 
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itipAMa, (elias Mahipila I), Gurjara-Prati- 

Хецра! emperor, 572, 573, S75, 576, 581, 
583, 538, 092 

Keitisüra, 8üra king, 320 

Keiti-tanaya-nrpati-varés, 244 

Куша, Brahman officer of Jassaka, 174 

Kudopali grant of Mahübhavagopta IT, 407- 
408, 400, 411 

Kuch (see Künch) 

Kujavati, 341 E 

Kulacandra, feudatory of Капаој (?), 598 

Kuladevi, mapála, 240 

Kulastambha, alias (?) Ranastambha (Sulki 

Xe 8 — 36 
a| ав ol t в, , 304 

Жанаш in Bengal, 364 

Kulottuñga I, Cola king, 470, 471, 531 

Kulütas, 576, 576 fn.1 

Kum4r, 15 

Rumára (sec Kamürpava VII), 472 

Kumára, ne of —— : belongs to the 
line of 8&lastambha, 239, 244 É 

Kumāra, а паше of skaravarmapn, king 
of Kámarüpa, 5 fn.5, 237 

Kumara (office), 350, 352, 408, 485, 550 

Kutmáradevi, grand-daughter of Mabana and 
daughter of tbe Clhikkora Devaraksita ; 
queen of Govindcandra (Gihadavala), 
330, 529, 629, 532, 564, 565 

Rumár&dhirhja, 408, 412 

Kumérajiva, translated Maitreya Vylkarapa 
into Chinese, 

Kumürümütya, 275 

Eurmüraphla, Pala King of Bengal and 

ihar, 251, 252, 347, 350 
Kumaun, 186 Д 
— grant of. (N) Sstrobhabja, 433- 
































ЕХ. 


Kotb- ud-din (Qutb-ud-Din) Sulján of Delhi, 
543, 544 


L 


Labdar of Daksinpára in Kashmir, 177 

Lacohukedvara Mahüdeva, 592 

Ladakh (also spelt Ladakh), 110 

Lagatürmán (Torki Sabi king) 62,03, 72 

Lagantol fragmentary, insoription, (dated in 
535), 188 fn.3 

— inscription (dated in 110), 192, 


Laghu-bbárata, 364 
Leghman, 60, 596 
Labara (mod, Làr) 114, 154, 160, 161, 176, 


179 
BO, 82 {n.4, 89, 04, 137, 139, 


(ог Lauhür) of al-Birünt (= Lohara 
гаја, Habe) » queen of Yi rahapala 1, 203 
па, а queen. a I 
resque md — 9334 
Карар, e Бана: of Kanauj, 505 
apa; 5 a anauj, . 
552, 553, 554. 


200, 961, 264, 372, 373, 374, 










al, 250, 352. 
4, 375, 316, 
ит 
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alitàditya (Muktplja), king of Kashmir, 
xxxvi, 72, 74, 112, 113, 114, 116, 277 
Lalita-Pattana (mod. Patan), 195 fo.1, 202, 






Lallá, courtesan, 128 
Lalliya $&hi, 73, 76, 70, 77, 115, 123 
Lama, Buddhist title, 219 
Manda, — of, 228 
hin, 25, 60, 80, 83, 54 

тра —— n), 60, 61 

Lar grant of iovindacandra, 969, 626, 529 
Гађа, 310, 402, 405, 400, 558, 500 
Таа Сајокуа, 9 

Laubitya (Brahmapuira), 238, 240,250, 254, 275 

Laubitya-Sindhu, 244, 245, 262 adeva and 


Laukika Era, 117, 132 dan. dra), Gabo king, 511 
Lava (Bon of Каша), 224 $11 fn. 5,519,515, 081.75 КРЕ К 


3, 174, 115, 179, 180 apála, Rágtraküta of Kavauj, 515, 653, 


Madavapila, Pàla kiog of Bengal and Bihar, 

258, 259, 231, 282. 345, 347, 350, 351, 3152, 

358, 360, 368, 369 

Madanapara rant of Maren 364, 365, 

867, $ ме, ат, 379-60, 351, 

Ip fahkara biruda of aru: 
з 






fa) “king ofi Kanan}, 505, 
Commander-in-chief of Hana, 


Madanacandra, (also known as ігар) 
šbadavšla king, 628 

























5 
üryavaméi) of Nepal, 
Licchavi era of N ale 188, L 

x 
асана Valdai (лед. Basarh in Bibar), 


188, 189, arman, Candelia king, 530, 593 
—psttala, 521 
111, 125, 152, 154, 157, 166 


grant of Laksmapasena, 255, 


Mad! of gol 
— В аен), «queen of Subla- 
kara І, 416 
Madbaregopta, Gupta prince of Magadha, 
5 


jJ, 219 
Lobada-deva, ‘Share feudatory of Govinda- | Майћатагаја II, (Sainyabhita) Sailodbhava 
candra, king, 414, 444, 445 

Lohara, identified with al-Birünia Labdr Mádhavasena, Sena — of Bengal (7), 

190, 354, 354, 352 ° 
yavarman (also called Mädharendra, 
Sainyabhita П and Sriniv&sa), 445 

vendra, aliar (see dd maids 


Madhukimirpava, Сайда king of Кайра, 
53 


— 78, 97, Ц машна (Iia-Siva), temple of. at Nagara, A 
Feci rt wenig E Madha Sen (Madhavaseoa 1), 283 Е, 
т тат — Medtjanati je T, Sailodbbava king, 440, ыт P 
— мо — п, bava prince, 4 
park je II, son of Traillapsniblia, — ~ 


ol eee ene 412 fad, 478, — Б 3 






Lingerie an в temple at SU 419 fo. 
а, 
шо (=! 














— 
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Magadhas, 271 
Mazadhadipa (= Pilbipati), 348 
Magadha-vissys, 346 

Magaha (= Magailha?), 437 

Magara (in Nepal); invasion of, 215 








Magians of temples, 11 
Mali! 240, 351 š 
Mabšbbsvagupta, J, Jansmejaya (Sormavarüisi 





of Kosala), 394, 895, 307, 308, 379, 400, 
401, 402, 400, 411, 412, 410 / 

Mahábbavagupta LE, Bbimaratha (Somayarh- 
# of Kosala), 394, 406 407, 409, 409, 411 

Mabábhavagupta III (?), Somavamál of 


Kosala, 405, 409, 412 





Mahi-Bhütavarman, king of Rámaraüpa, 237 | 
Mahabodht by Cunningham, 383 

Mah&bodhi, 256, 295, 826 

Mabádaodanáyaka, 555 

Muhádeva (god), 259; 4faced figure, 265 
Mahaderi (chief queen), 243, 245, 416 
Mahágauri, 344 = 
Mahá-Indra-devs,  Yuearüja of Nayakot, 


Thikuri Sivadeva, 207 - 
Mabáküla (soo KAlapriya) of Ujfayini, 505; 
temple at Ujjayini, 686 
MabakAyauths (officer), 462 
Mabükosala, (see Kosala) 392, fn.1 
Mabükespatalnka, 404 
Maháksapatalila, 415, 418, 422, 896, 545 
MahBksapataládbikrta, 415, 415 
Mabàáksasali, 462 





Maharmiodalika, 
Msbimantri, 335 
Mablimári (Peatilence). 215 
Mahana (Mathana), Rástraküta prince of Añ- 
ga, 938, 339, 664, 565 
Маһапа, (Matbana), Rás(rakóta 
Абока, 528, 629 
Mahanadi, river, 319, 401, 402, 408, ЦМ, 
406, 439, 435, 491 fn.4, 404 (0.9, 577; 
valley of, 391, 305 
Mabünáyaka, 534 
Mabhünorpati, 438, 443 
MabantaprakAda-Visaya, 289 
Mahipadma, accession of, xxxi fa.l 
Mahüpadms (mod: Wular Lake), 110, 116, 
117, 178 
Mabüápanpdita, 522 
abiparvata, a mountain, 419 
Mahápátra, 4 495 
Mabüpratihüta, 340, 565 
MabApratibdri-makbya, 459 
Mabüpurohita, 516, 595, 536 
Maharaja, è feu title, 415, 425, 428, 
437 fn.4, 440, 443, 414, 594, 580 
Makürájüdhirája, one of the technical titles 


ruler of 





EX 


408, 416, $17, 420, 439, 44 
500, 513, 515, 516, no 156 
077, 519, 583, 687, 688, 580; 
Mal sir; OU, un ste RES 
aharajaputra, 6 L * " 

* is А. 623, 524, 525, 
Mahàrájüi, 358, 612, 517, 628, 527 
Mahásümanta, 189, 244, 370, 426, 428, 439, 

430, 497, 441, 444, 530 j 
Mabásñmantádhipati, 289, 583 
Марианна Dru TNR TD SATAN ны; 


Mahisandbivigrabika, 864, 379, 404, 440 

Mabisabda, 553 

Mabhásandhivigrahia, 398, 399 400, 403 404, 
450 

Mahüsaibghikas, 198 

Mabüsenagupta, later Gupta ruler, 938 

Mahüsivagupta, Yayàáti (Somavarhii of Kosa- 
la), 394, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 411 

Mahadiva, Tivatadeva or Tivarája, (Sripura 
king), 393 

Mahaso-Pattald, 536 

Mahasoya-Pattald, 526 

Mahattaka, 512, 513, 516 

Марата, 400 

Mabavathda, 333, 334 

ba, 264, 623 

Bálàjuna, Sripura 


Maháyána, 313, 325, 415, 592 

Mahdi (Caliph), 70 

Mahela, queen of Kashmir king акпар. 
mountain 


deva, 177 — 
417, 
449, 450, 452, 450 regir), 


Mahendra, 

Mahoudra, Naddüla Саһашйапа, 561, 563 

Mahendra (Indradeva), father of Nayakot, 
Thakuri Hatnadeva, 209 

Mahendra (*Indrarija) of Kanuaj, 250 

Mahendragiri, 447, 450, 406, 531 

Mabendrapila I, Gurjara-Pratihira em 
or,xxxvii, xxxviii, 301, n Л 

м 555 — 915, — 588 

Shendrapala 1, Gurjara-Pratibira em , 

572, 208, 536, 588. 690, 591, 594 ps 

Malhendrasaras (or Madanasaras), a tank in 
Nepal, 207 

Mabendravarman, king of Kamárüpa, 237 


Muhen-jo Daro, xxx 
Mablyala, 


Mabeávara, 363 
ve ee s 
m А а 
506, 506 Ѓа,4 = 7 












king, 











of 201, 912, 221, 923, 224, 
247 





207 1n. 5, s. 1, 085. 3 É 
CIO 4 Be Be 
351, 382, 386, 967, 917, 318,800, 397, 395, 








Mabidevi (also named — Mahüdevi), queen of 

Mabendrapàla T. 572, 578, 075 (02, 884, 
Mahimàn, daon of Parvag: , 131, 182 
Mabiodakay”Bandhivigeabike. of Dbarani- 

araba, — 
591, 594 
| and Herambapála , 672, 073, 1 
ж 610, 577, 570, 5 х 

У у 
4? 2 Е 7 - 
worm 


— 


INDEX 


— I Gurjara.Pratihüra — prince ?), 


Mahipüla Т, EE king of Bengal and Bibar, 
978, это, 280, , 951, 307, 808, 310, 311, 
312, 818, 314, 316, 310, 817, 346, 319, 
921, IM, 329, 342, 406 

Mabipila Yt. — king of Bengal and Bi har, 


Mahiga(ndra ?) 
king, 653 
Mahig, 363, 370 

Mihipmati, 112 fn.1 

Mabm úd —— Saltan of Ghazni), 22, 23, 

27, 29, 29. 35, 36, B1, 84, 85, 86, 

89 90, 91, 02, 03, Gi, 95, 97, 90, 

596, 598, 599, 
, 608 


palo I, Gurjara-Pratibüta 





Maboba, (ancient Mahotsavanagara), 603 

Mahodaya, xxxvii, 292, 301, » 573, 677, | M 
G80, 581, 584, 585, 589 

Mahrat (Maháratha), 4, 5 fn.1, 6 

Mahtas  (-Mahattakas?) minishari of 
Orissa, 493 


Maitreya, A. K., 297, 310, 334 
Maitreya Vyakartia, MS. of, 300 
HE dar) Dr. R. C., 9, 315 fn. 3, 330, 335, 


— (also spelt Мактап), 36 

Mala (necklace), 86 

Malabar, 0 fn.3 

Málava, 140, 482, 587 

Malava, river of, 508 

Málavikágnimitram, 196, 197, 199 

Malavyadevi, daugbter of Udayin and chief 
queen (agramahisi) of Simalavarman, 982, 


336 
Malaya, 810, 316, 367 
Maida district, 288 
Malbar inscription of Jàjalladeva II, 470 
m Е матову king of Kanauj, 514, 515 


мі (ee, al-Malibab), 9, 9 (0.2 

машат z (we Firüz), 42 
Malik Husam ad-Din Aghül-Bak, 370 
Malik — ud-Dio Yüzbak-i-''ughril 

Kbün, 964 
Malik Ratan (see — Ш 
Malkin Malki, 55 fn.2, 50 
Malla, father of Uceala and Sussala, 153, 


154 
general of. Koloda, 144 
Mallas of Nepal, 204, 20 f., 211, 219, 219, 
Ша Dio 321, 299, 997; their colos, 


220 fn.1 
Рта —— Mallidattsa), Afahà- 


—— Mabábhávagupta I, 
3898, 899, 400 
миндә, son of Nànyadeva, — 


— —— a, rival of. Gargacandra, 
162, 103, 165 
81 
B 
. `, 
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Mallapuri, in Nepal; situated beyond the 
M басда , 210.11 3 
allárjuna, пе of Lothaas, 171 
Meise: naphaw — 
Malwa, 9 {0.2, 526, 497, 569, 594, 590 
Mammata, Bay ratus of Hastikupdi, 600 


Ma*mün (son of Rashid), 70 
Man, 15 
Mina (or МАоййка),  Rüsjraküta of 


Mánapurs, 555, 556 
— Dharmaraja (Sailodbhava prince), 


Manadeva, BSüryavarhsi Licchavi king of 
Nepal (496 A.D. ?), 188, 189, 210; Aull 
the monaatery of Cakra-vibüra, 207 

маре Nayakot Тһакогі of Nepal, 207, 


repr inseription, 294 
tha, rogal residence of tbe Licchavis; 
t by Mànadeva, 159 
Magsgupis, gres grandfatber of Jisgugupta, 
91 


947, 





Manahali grant of Madsnapála, 345, 
350, 351 


Mánspora, 555, 556 

Manbhum, 343 

Manara (= Magiàri ?)-Pattala, 539 

Minas of Bihar (Hazaribagh district) 3458. ; 
Genealogical table, 387 

Manavanydyadistra, MS. of, 223 

Manda inscription of Gopàla III, 351 

Mandal (ясе al-Mandal) 9, 9 fn.2 

Mandala, xxxvii, 269, 289, 994, 312, 320 
{n.1, 322, 328, 329, 333, 351, 350, , 402, 
403, 404, 406, 407, 40%, 413, 117, 415, 
419, 420, 423, 425, 420, 433, 1434, 430, 
437 fn. ^. 440, 413, 446, 452, 609 

Mapjalédhipati, 341, 665 

Manpdaleéa, 128, 433 

Mandalika, 407, 474, 459 

—— (mod. Mandu), 586 

ага, a village, 256 

Mandira (=Sarkar Mand4ran ; head- асна 

Garh-Mandaran ; po Bhítargath), 300 





„ Sarkir of, 
Mandasor, 
Mandor, 9, fo.2 
Maudu, , 690 
Mane plates ol Govindacandra, 369, 620, 
Manesvari Jews);  Jaya-Jyotirmalla's 
devotion ^- r cult. She continued to be 


the parses: — line; 225, 294, 225 
-Pattalá, 
Майна, Huech hate prince, 591 
— ara Lager on 417, 415, 420 
RENE 
M: ibn I» 
Марвага, — t the Darads, 163 
Mani Du Lm 
Manipur, аз 


-müla-tan. 200 
| HSS then trother сеї мааман, 173 
fod 
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Mánkir (= Mányakheta), 577, 578 eA 
Mene Calukys queen of RAjarája | 


. 4 
Mangar, Abbasid Caliph, 60, 113. 
Mansür (Arab governor 7), coin of, 13 fa, б 
Mansür (samanid Amir), 70 
Mansürab, 11, 11 fo. 4,14, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23 
Ín.1, 23 fn.9, 29; coins of, 19; number of 
villages dependent on, 17 
MangGr ibn Jambir, 18 
Mantri, 114, 124, 199, 312, 339, 553 
Manuel de Généalogie ot de Chronologie 
pour L "Histoire de L ‘Islan, В fn.6 
Manyakheja (Malkbed), 10, 551 š 
Man-Yazid (in Khurásán); Jayapáls impri- 
soned at, 87 {0.1 
Magamat, (system of stations), 24 
Marada-vigaya, 40: Š 
Maàrssirbha, байда prince of Kalióga, 


452, 453 


Marbal Pass, 111 

Margan Pass, 111 

Mártápja, (in one MS, spelt Mártanda), 78, 
146 


Mara (lands), 310, 316 
Mara-Mára, 9 fn.2 
Magnavi (see Mathnavi)? 











Maa'üd I, Yamini Sultan, 36, 251, 514 

Mas'üd ПІ, Yamini Sültán, 514, 654 

Maa'üdi, 2 fn. 3, 4 fn.9, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 570, 678 

Mas'üd ibn Sa'd ibn Salmin, poet, 014 

Ma-ta-na-lo-mo ( = Matisiihha 7), 219 

Mátá-pitr-pádánudhyata, 415, 417, 421, 425, 
495, 428, 429, 3, 493, 430, 437, 439, 








441, 458, 463 
c 133 ; іш Kashmir for students from 
ryadeía. 


4,128 
Mathans (also called Mahana), Казака 
chiel of Абда ; maternal uncle of Rima- 
‘pila, 337 fo.1, 338, 339, 340, 341, 847 


Mathanadeva, Gurjara-Pratibára feudatory 
of Vijayapala, 692, 093 
Mathara-variía, 407 
Mathematics, 22 

Matbnavi (=Magnavi) of Amir Khusrau 

entitled Nuh Sipihr, 23 
698, 608 
a, Kargitaka ruler of Bhatgaon, 










M. 


ya, 278, 252 
ravätha, cult of the Yatra, of, 102, 





Moyogalasithha, ruler of Ucchála, 341, 343 

Mayurbhanja State, 423, 427, 434 

Mayurafarman, a Hrabman; founder of the 
adamba Dynasty, 356 

Mayüra-variis, 437 fn.4 

Mazumdar, Bengali. title, 651 

Mech (see Mej) 

Meds (samo a» Mids), 18 

Medapája (mod, Mewar), 561 

Media, xxxi 

Medini Mall, forest of, 226 

Meghadüta, MS. of, 220 

Meghamafijari, queen of Sussala, 167 

Megheávara (Siva), 474 

Меј (Mech), a race of people, 260 

Mekala, 892 fn.1 

Mekalas, 576, 576, fn.1 

Meohar stone-inscription of Govindacandra, 

510-41 
mx inscription of Rajendra Cola, 318 
erv, 

M. tamis, xxxi 

Mid (also spelt Med), 7, 12 

Midnapore, 342 

Mihrán (Indas), 8, 16, 10. 39. 678 

Mihrut (same ав Mahrat), 5 fn.4 

Minsev-collection of St. Petersburg, 202 

Ming, annals of the, 218 

Minb&j ud-Din, 76, 80, 263, 354, 370, 372,574 

Minnagar, 37 

Mir HESS iore of Auraogzib, 264, 200 

Mirkhond, 

Mirmand (sometimes spelt Marmand), 9, 9 fp. 

Mir Ma'güin, 8, 30, 31, 32, 33, 37, 41, 43 

ssi a 

irpur, 

Mir Tahir, 31, 39, 38, 44, 46, 47 

Mithila, 217 fn. 3, 960, 304, 365 

Mithradates, IT, 55 

Mitradeva (=Armrladeva), Nayakot Tbškuri, 


208 
SEL Dr, M. W., 63, fn. Т, 603 [n.9.— 











Kali 


- 917 
Moccha (Kiratas and Cinas), 295, 299, 249, 
Miceobidhinsthe (Salastambba) 239, 240, 


Mo-cho, 64, fo,3 
ghyr, 273. 290, 294, 203, 304, 247 
т. Deval { 


t (of Devapala), 984, 988, 
— 








INDEX 


Mudgagiri, 295, 200, 360, 526 

Mudita.kuvalay&iva, 206 

Mudita-Kuvalayáiva, 922 fot 

Mudrürüksnsa, MS. of, 220 

Mugdhatuága, Tripuri Kalacuri, 396. 401 

Mugbal (also spelt Mughul), 77 
ughule, xxxi, emperor of Delhi, 266; 

hordes of, 211 
Мира ud-Din Tughril (see Muzhith ud. 


Din Tughril) 
Mughith ud-Din Tughril, 383 
Muballab (See al-Muballab), 7 
Mubammad (son of Iltutmish Saltan of 
Delbi), 264 
Muhammad, coin of, 13 fn. 5 
Mubammudans, 74 
Mu¥ammad * Aufi, 77 
Mubammed and Nagr, coin of, 14 fn. 
Muhammad Ghüri, 642 
Muhammad ibn Bakht-yar, 3. 18, 198, 260, 
261, 262, 263, 264, 353, 477, 546 
Mubamroad ibn Qisith, 2, 4, 010.3, 8, 
fn.1, 93 
Muhmmad-i-Sherman, Khalj Amir, 477 
— Тош, 37, 43, 156, 547 
n. 


92, 34 
, 33, 31 


16 


Muhammad Tir мар, 
Mubammad Yüsuf, 31, 32 
Mubatampur, 32, fo.2 
Mu'in ibn Ahmad, 90 
Mu'izz ud-Din Mubammad ibn Зао .Ghürl). 


29, 36 
Mukhalingam, 448 
Mukbalingam, stone-inacriptions of Каја: 





таја Il, 4, 474 

Mnukbalio gam, З stone-inucriptions of Kimbr- 
gave VII, 472-73 

Mukhalingam, — of Anantavermá 
C абда, 27, 4 

— neii spelt Makran), 2, 3, 4, 
6 fn, 3, 7, 19, 20 

Muki pa, 115 

Mukta, cook of (Kaahmirian king), 155 

Mukundadeva dra, Telegu king of 
Orissa, 498 


макы рүы сораганы king of Камак Р 
(Orissa), 
Mukundasena, leader of the Khasns and 
, 215 
M da, 26, 26 10,4 
Мака vs Cau]ukya of AnahilapStans, 661, 
594 


Hamid, 88 _ 
Ман Tubligha, father of Abmud (Ahmad) 


Maltai grani Bt of Nandaraja, 556 
а, 

Multan, 1, 2, 4 fn.3. PRA 1119.1. 16 (0.9, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 20, 27, 20, 30, 37, Öl, 
80, 87, 88, 89, 95, 113, 578; temple of, 16 

Multan (idol), 16; Arab policy, 15 

Mundas, xxix 
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— (sometimes spelt Mukaddasi), Т, 


| Muralthe, (god), 513 

Murakas, of grain, 455 

Marala, 576, 570, fn.1 

Murari, God, 568 

Murasitna (mod, Murasinga in Patna State): 
—— victory of Mah&bhavagupta I, 


Магбј al-Zabab (sometimes spelt Murüj ul- 
Dhabab), of Mas'üdi, 578 

Murgotten, 0 fn.2, 68 

Murshidabad, 274 

Murtigana, Ssiva ascetic, 553 

Musaladhara (Balaratns), 369 

Mo-to-pi (Muktapija Lalitaditys), 277 

Muzafarabad, 109 

Mymensing, District of, 335, 236 

Mythic Bociety—its Qurterly Journal, 24 








uA grant of Vajrahasta V, 417, 454, 

45 

Naddáüla (mod. Nadol), 562 

Nadia, 274, 342 

Мада, Town Prefect of Harga, 155 

Мада Visuki, 106 

Nágsbhbata (T, alias NaégSvaloka I), Gurjara- 

Pratib&ra king, 0 

Nagabbata II (aliae Nagivaloka П), Gurjara- 
ratibire king, 279, 260, 266, 287, 292, 

арыыта, мара lika and Bhogi 

Ы leva, abüksspata an log 
Жж "Tribhuvana-mabüdevi, 429 

Nágalatà, beautiful Domba girl, 196 

Nügamallas, aon of Jayabbadramalia, 222 

Nāgānands, MS. of, 215 

Nagapala, brother of Somapála chief of Каја- 

purl, 163 

Nagar, river, 350 

Марага (= Кајібдападата 7), pura built by 
Amürgava IL. 453, 453 [0.3 

Nogara-bhukti, 204 n 

Nagarabára (mod. Jalslabad diatrict), 61, 295. 

Мадагї, in: a in, 57 

Nagarkot ( |. Kot- ) 62, 63, 93. 

Nàg&rjunadeva, king of Nepal, 201. 

N xxxiii 


араз, 
g Pratilá: Мада” 
NU nete 


Nagavariéa, 345 fn.5 
аба (Sindas) of Bastar, 470 
Nagna-Bhat{irake, devotes of Siva, 563 
Ni Maseum grant of Mahábhavagupta 
араш 


ауа, 
or, ӨВ ыса! king, 309 
NeiheN grant of Баман, 961, 964, 366. 


Nei toe су s ,60 
—— in Nepal, 213 ; 
294, 295, 305, 312, 246 
Nálandá copper plate of Devapala, 
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Nalandà image inscription of Devapála, 
Nálandá  atonc-inseription of Мара T, 


Nàlandá Vágisvar atone-image inscription 
of Gop&la 11, 305 

Nalandare (Nalanda), 254 

Nathgem’, queen of Vajralsata V, 459 

Nüma-Karna, 537, 645 

Nanda (Шш; alias Nizim ud-Dio) 41, 46, 47 | 

Nand& (mistake for Віда), 601, 604, 606, 606 
fo.1 

Nanda Devi, (peak), 155 

Nandanah, fort of, 95 ; its location, 05 Гол | 

Nandan Bar, Lake, 108 

Nandarája (alas Yuddbšsura), Rigtrakita 
of Betul, 556, 557 

Nandas (of Magadba), xxxii, 272, 316 

Nandi, SandhySkara (вее Sandhyikera 
Nandi), 346 

Nandigupta, king of Kashmir; son of Abhi- 
matyo, 132 

Nandigupta, grandson of Diddà, 133 

Nandipi-Pottal3, 523 

Naodivira-Pattald, 52 

Nang& Parvat Mount, 110 

— (ог Nanneivara), Sripura king. 





Nanna-Nárdyana, temple of, 2: 

Nànya (ace yadeva), 350, 351 

Náuyadeva, fouuder of the Karpataka dyoas- 
ty of Mithila and Nepal, 209, 206 fn.1, 205 
fn.2, 206, 212, 215, 258, 281, 353, 360, 364; 
inscription of, 205, fn.1 

Nànys-manjala, 322 

Марта, 539 

Naraka, mythical king of Kamaripa, 5 fn.5, 
MI 236, 237, 245, 246, 245, 249, 252, 

Narakünvaya 252 

Narapat;, 367, 370, 506, 519, 541, 644, 546 

Narapatijayacarya-tiki, М8. of, 227 

Naranür&yaga, Koch king, 266 

Narasimba, father of Arikeéarin; Cá]ukya 
—— the Ragtrakdjas of Mánya- 

нагы fous н 

a (aarme as Narendrasirbba), Naya- 

kot Tbàkuri, 208 ; T 

—— (гаць), Simraon Karna- 


n s 

Natedtbha 1 I (also know Nraithh. 
Narasithba and Pratbpe Vise ын АЧИ 
Әзӣда ki —— 482, 483 








Narawimbhapura Vijaya-Narasirhapura, 405 
fn.4 
Narasitbhárjuna, chief of Kayañgala, 341 
Narasspatam grant of Vajrahaata V, 456-57 
Naraváhana, ruler of. Dárvübbisara, 118 
Naravábana, minister of Abbimanyu, 192 
Naravarmao, Paramüra king of Málava, 150 
Naravarman (Paramáüra ?) 169, 169 fa.2 
Náràyapa (god), 5 [n.5 311, 376, 377, 375, 


879, 380, 591 
Nüràyapa, kiog of Srihatta in the Surma 
Valley, 


Nàršáyaña Deva, 5 fo.5 

Náriyanpadatta, Sapdhivigrabika of Lakgma- 
pasena, 377 

Nàr&áyapapála, Pála king of Bengal and 
Bibar, 247, 254,070, 250, 281 255, 284, 
289, 491. 294, 300, 303, 304, 308 

Narayaqa Shah, Bāgula Hatbor prince of 








ayuragiri (in Nasik district), 555, fu.1 
Nàrüyabavarman, ny of Kümrüpa, 237 
Nárayañi an, ahdsümantüdhipoté of 
Dharm ) 







289 
5 


Narendradeva, ling of Nepal; a successor 
of Rághavadeva, 195 
Калаа. Nayakot Thikori of Nepal, 


Narind, 19, 12 10,3, 
Naro-Jayp4l, 04 fn.4. 
Narü-Jarpál, 601, 602 
Napr, coin of, 13 fn.5 


Nasik, 314 
Маг ud-Din (Sabuk-tigio), 81 
Nasir ud-Din а, 3, 29, 36, 37, 42 


Nagr (son of Darhim), 70 

Nasr, father of Abu'l-Fatl Dá'à4 ruler of 
—— 

Nagrpur, 32, 

Nateda Siva, 323 

NAtballadevi, queen of (J aya) Radio А 228 

Nijyaéals, 460 

N&tyasaatra of Bharata, М8, of, 213 

Nàujah, гаја, 383. 

Nankokpiava-bhakeasidhant, 243, 243 fn 1 

Naurnjjaka, 243, 943 fo.2. 

Nausári, 9. 

Nausari grant of Indra TIT, 581 

Navagrátna-pattalá, 592, 625 

MU a inscription of Udgotakesarin, 

Navansgar, 39 

— Bhagavati, Yatra in honour of, 








INDEX 


—— queen of Govindacandra, 


' 

Nayapiála, Pala king of Bengal and Bibar, 
191, 255, 281, 324, 325, 326, 3:7, 335 

Neri (sage), 157 

Nepal, xxxiii, xxxv, xxxvi, xxxvii, 186, 184, 
199, 190, 191, 102, 193, 194, 100, 196, 
197, 1.05, 200, 202 204, 900, 207, 210, 
912, 213, 214, 215, 217, 215, 210, 220, 
221,923, 294, 296, 274, 261, 200, 331, 
353, 350 ; bibliography, 235-31; dynastic 
—— 185-234; genealogical tables of 


Nepis Іа, 156, 189, 201, 213, 227 

Nepála-deáa, 214 

Nepal Era: founded by HAghavadeva, 193 

Nepala-khapdja, 221 

Nopila-manjale, 106 

Netabhañja, son of Vidyaddharabhaija, 490 

Neulpur grant of Gubbukera 1, 414 

NetrbhaGja Kalyigakalada (son of Bags- 
bbañja), 428, 429 

Newan character, 200 

М n, 24 

Nidar Bhim, 95 

Nidayastambha, son of Jayastambha, 415 

Nidbaspur (Sylhet) inscription of Bb&slcara- 
varman, 237, 240, 260, 309 | 

Nidrábala, 341, 344, 345, 308 . | 

Nigali Sagar (also called Nigliva) epigraph 
(of Абока), 156 fn.5 

Nigliva (also called Nigalisagar) pillar of 
Asoka, 212 


Night.soil, Kayastha trader of, 135 
Nibáaükaéaükara, a bruda of Dallálasena, 


363, 365 
Nibéahkasithhs, biruda of Udayakarpa, 259 
N (Indus), 54 
Niladhvwaja, first Khayan Наз төнүн the 
last Pala кар ot s 
Nilámbar, the last Khayan king of Assam, 
аши , Dàmara, 155 
Хиам atone-inscription of Amoghavaryi, 
каг 


о, 
| Ојга-дей», 403 


| Padmapura (mod. Pámpar), 








Ni tha, 

Ni-p'o-lo (Nep&la), 187 А 
Rirbiayeds of. Nepal, 106, 198 
Nirjtevarmen (Paña, 120 


| Padmara; 
Р Dagdi-mabidevis LT e 
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Nrairbha, Karpá(aka of Bimraon, 205 
Nüdiab, city of, 872, 373, 374, 376, 383 
Nadiar, city of ; (Nüdiah), 373, 374 
Nuh Sipihr (nine skies), 23 

Numkum резка, 110 

Nyáyaraina, Pspjit Hatogati, 378 





Obrzycko, 70 
Odamolomadana-khapda, 406 
Oda country, 460, 401 
Odda-Vigaya, 318, 319 
oin a (Orissa), 275, 201 

ra, 392 fn.1, 192, 241, 413 fn.7, 277 
Odra-Visaya, 


20 

Obind, 180 

Ojhs, Rsi Bahador G. H., xl. 

Oka-Mandal, 9 fn.2 

Onavala-Pathaka, 523 

Ойда, river, 308, 305 fn.1. 

Ofg-tata- Vveaya, 395 

O-po-kin, 61 

Orissa, xxxiii, xxxvii, 251, 273, 341, 342, 361, 
91, 392, 399, 304, 395, 306, 401, 405, 410. 
411, 412, 413, 414, 410, 438, 444, 477, 489, 
WM, 697; genealogical tables of its rulers, 
399-501 ; bibliography, 502-09 

Orissa pistes of (К) Vidyádharabhafjs, 425, 
A28, 420 
а, kingdom of (Orissa), 491 

fragmeotary atone-inseription of Vates 

TL ?, 501 

Ora (Odra), 413 fn.7. 

Otantapura (Odagdapura), 234 

Ou Kong, 109 

Oxus valley, 55, 54, 58. 50,64 








P 


Раната ат, » dictionary by 


Bhalfata, 121 
Padma, ‘lord of the Gate 


— 175 


of Anaota, 140 


creditor - 
dro ‘tad Bhogi of 


at, 239 
, ef Mahendra. 


Paharpur, xxxvii, mound 
L 
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каера, Т Pala азрак of Bengal and Bihar (7), 
Ран, а — near Ratanpur (C. P.), 390. 
401 























Pšli-dhvaja, baaner, 553, 559 
Pali — of Govindacandra, 5 
Paliyas, 809 
Pallava, cu aru 470 
Palpa (in Nepal), 2! 
Pampa, Kanarese poot; author of Vikearn&r- 
juna-vijaya, 307, 580 
Pampas Bbàrata or Vikramürjuna-vijaya of 
Pampa, 307 (0.2 
PaBcacandta, son of the Dámara 
candra, 160 
vara (mod. Panjgabbar), 177 
ula Brahmana, 243 
Pañcšla, 235, 508, 652 
Pa&ücala-deáa, 512 
Palcáladhárà (mod. Pir Penan pass), 108 
Páücála-visaya (in Orissa), 4 
Patea winapi dhipati, 490 
m Ц 
Ге P ag 407, 419, 426, 
437, 437 fn.4, 430, 440, 442, 456 
Paficarak , MS. of, 208, 213, 227 [n.5, 220 
fo.1, 
Palicatantta, 24 
Pandita patala, 526 
Pandara, 
— (Kali Yuga), 267 
8. of, 228 


Garga- 


432, 436, 


224, 225, 256, 
300, 305, 300, En 312, 313, 222,333, 35 
— E wA , 578, 379, 981, 3 6, 307, 
‚ 408, 416, 417, 457, 461, 
p E^ "sla, "815, — eU 536, 644, 


545, 583, 638, 589, 592, 598, 
A eee P. E cs раны; 






147, 151 





— king of Kargata, 


INDEX 


Parama-ndrarihha, а Vaiggava sectarian 
title, 276, 378, 379 
Paramáguka, son of Jayasithha, king о! 


Kashmir, 173 

EA 140, 159, 199, 330, 482, 562, 
S74, 589, 594 

Poramasaugete, a Buddhist sectarian title, 
254, 288, 203, 300, 311, 312, 319, 392, 
346, 851, 415, 437 fo.4 

ma-saura, a sectarian title of solar wor- 

ip. 367, 379 

-tathágata, 

itle, 415 

Paramavaitmora, a Vaisnava sectarian title, 
250, 311, 333, 376, 377, 426, 432, 433, 
435, 403, 584 

——— a Vaispava sectarian title, 
4 

Рататеќгага, one of the technical titles of 

rarnount sovereignty, 201, 207, 208, 
12, 214, 220, 223, 234, 225, 226, 243, 

247, 240, 259, 204, 256, 281, 203, 290, 
300, 305, 306, 311, 812, 313, 822, 332, 
346, 351, 850, 366,377, 379, 881, 396, 
Зот, 305, 200, 409, 416, 417, 420, 499, 
463, 509, 513, 515, 516, 519, 536, 541, 
544, 583, 686, 588,689, 592, 503, 598, 





a Buddhist sectarian 
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— ts sectarian title, 







895, 346, 415, 
ter, xxxi, xxxi Ve Pris 1n.2, 112 Гол 
Ба ры (Vispu), 154 
Paribüspura, 122, mee 
Parikwit, байда kin; 
Parikad grant of Майы ашы Ан (Din 
— — (?), 458- 

50, 459 fn. 
Parpotes (mod. uds 97, 108, 112, 131, 

143, 163 
? | Parsang — — zx ns 

агара аг (Parugapure), а. 
юп of TOM А и, 


ister of Unmattávanti. — 
— T NE 
ipteévara. 
tribes), 227 
Pinn тала 



















Paáupati-sibána (in Nepal), 214 

Paduprekyn, Bomavarht king of Nepal, 188 

Pájaka, 252, 51 517, 018, 621, 622, 525, 
520, 638, 5%), 545 

Pátaka (of land), 322, 303 

Pátala, grandson of Parvagupta, 121 

Pátaliputra, xxxiii, 280, QUO, 527 

Patan, town in Nepal, 121. 191, 195, 190, 
200, 202, 204, 913, 221, 225, 227, 228 

Patan inscription of Dharmamslls (N. 8, 








* 
ESME ЕАН); Brabman ministers of Orissa, 


Pathaka, 516, 528, 584, 086 

Pathari, in Bhopal, 958 

Pathari atone-pillar-inscription of Parabala, 
288, 557 

Patiakella grant of Maharaja Sivorája, 413 

Patiala, 80 

Patkai Hills, 235, 264 

Рао (= Patan io Nepal), 200 

Patna, city in Bihar, 274 

Patna, State of (im Orissa), 397, 398, 411, 
302, 40%, 405 

Раша grant (i) of Mabübhavagupta Т, Jans- 
mejaya, 307-08 

Patos grant (ii) of Mabábbavagupta I, Jana 
tnejaya, 395-99 

Patna grant (i) of Mahifivagupts, 402 

Patna grant (ii) of Mahisivegupta, 404 

Patna grant (їй) of Марай тасар, 404-06 

Patna Museum grant of Rupabhafija, 435 

Patna Museum plates of Somesvara, 413 fn.1 

Potts, officer of Harga, king of Kashmir, 
154 


Pattadakal stone-inscription, 204 

Pattala (Pattalà ?), 612 

Pattalà, 509, 610, 511, 512, 513, 515, 617, 
518, 619, 520, 521, 522, 623, 524, 520, 526, 
527, 538, 536, 537, 638, 639, 541 


Pattalika, 528 i 
Patta-maháderi, a title of the wives of para- 
mount sareretan; 351, 617, 527 
Patta-mahíai, a title of the wives of pars- 
mount sovereigns, 476 
— (Anbilvfiq), 535 
Pavanadüta of Dhoyi, S61, 307, 374, 976 


Pehoa — Bhoja 1, xxxvii 

Persis, 59, 

Persian, 20, 55, 

Peshawar, 27, 
295 


57 
88, 61, 68, 84, 85, 58, 89, 92, 
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ЫІ, range, 78, 107, 108, 100, 111; 
pass, 108; ronte, 115, 118, 164, 160 

Pittharája, Sàhi prince, 100 

РІМ (= Мадада), 258, 238, 399, 339 fo.1, 
340, 383 

Pithu, 83 

Poll-tax, 211 

Po-lo-men (India), 193 

Polytbeista, 60, ӨТ 

Posen. 

Postans, Lieut., 3 fod 

Poti( ?)-Vigaya, 309 












Prabhükaradeva, maniri of Gopálavaruan 
aod paramour of his mother Sugandha, 
18, 76, 122, 128 


| PracanjapSodava of Hajatektara (nce Bála- 


bharata), 576 

Pršeysa, 271 

Pradhan, xxxi fo.1 

Pradyotas, beginning of the, xxxi fn.1 

Pradyumna (see Pradyumna-KAmadesa), 201 

Pradyumna-Kámadeva. (also known as 
Pradyumna), Nepal king, 201 

Pradyumneivara-Siva, temple cf, 361, 362 

Praetorius, 121 

Pragarbha, (Ibha?) Gaüga king, 452 

Prágjyoligs, xxxiv, 235, 236, 242, 244, 245, 

8, 950, 251, 252, 291 

Pragjyotiga, Bhwkti of, 256, 257 

Prig}yotigidbipati, title of, Кашагдра rolers, 
251, 252, 254 

Prágiyotisapura, 236, 251 

Ргаћёаа, а Bralitman, 255 

Prajipati Nandi, father of Sandbyakara 
Nandi and Sasndhivigrabika of Ramap4la, 
347 

Prajiakars, commentary of, 202 

Prajyabhatta, chronicle of, 111 

Peilambba, king of Kamardps, 2399, 241, 
242, 243, 245, 247, 248, 251 

Pramar (Рағашага), 31 


Prápicirya, 522 ' 
PANE Аы. : E Visayakepkla 1, 
Pré. Sn 

Paracas реа 
Prat дета, Malla king of Nepal. 
Pra! 





ruler of Dekkariya, 


Pratih nee , 117, 349, 416, 418, 612 
—— ei) xxxv, XXXvii, "xxxelii 
kings — 12.3; (Капаш), 

Pratinidbi (oeer), 175 
F'rattibana holt, са, 584 


ithha, 
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Prayága, 277. 609 

Pràyopavesa, 157 

Pro-Dravidians, xxix 

Prinsep, 410 

Prihusens, one of tbe ancestors of tbe Senas, 


355 
Prthvibhañja, son of Ranabhlañja, 
Prthvicandra, 118 
Prthvibare, powerful Dàmara, 

166, 107 
Pribvi-mahadevi, queen of Codagaógs, 471 
Pribvinüráyapa, Gurkha king of Nepal, 229 
Prihvip&la, king of Rajapura, 134 
Prthvirája. officer of Hàmadeva, 176 
Pribvirkja IT, Cübamána king, 541 
Prithvir&ia-Ráso, 635, 541 
Prihwiirikà, queen of Gáliajavála Madana- 

a, 512, 515 

Prants (Parnotsa = mod. Fuoch), 97 
Paar (Pramar, Рагашћта), 31 
Pulakesi, 583 
Palakeiin Avanijac&éraya, 9 
Pu-1u-sha-pu.lo, 85 fn.2 
Puja, Rësaka, 407 
Puneb, 78, 97, 151, 108. 


169, 105, 


















Рарјга, 971, 272, 276, 

Pupdra-bhukti, 322, 333 Jn 337, 343 

Pupdravardhi city of, 

Pupdravardhans (N. нц to the West of 
Karatoya), 238, 279 

Papdravardbana-bhukti, 337, 351, 329, 263, 
377, 378, , 380, 351, 382, 347, 250, 


312, 323, 327, 320 

Punjab, xxxiii, xxxv, xxxvii, 4 fn.9, 10, 15, 
55, 58, 60, 74, 76, 79, B0, 88, 90, OI, 99, 
107, 108, 100, 112, 113, 118, 137, 138, 140, 
233, 302, S70, 579 

Punjab Hill States, 108 

Pulindasena, creator of the ancestor of the 
Sailodbbavas, 445 








p (Pupjraverdbans), 273, 

Puran, river, 32 

Purág», 187, 199, 235, 355, 392 fo.1 

Purágaa (coin ), 377 

Purandarapála, soù of Kümarüps king 
Ratoapala, 253 

Purüpic legends, 5 (0.5 

Poranigudam, on the Kalang (in Nowgoug 





District), 246 
Puri plates (0) of Narasithha, IV, 496, 457, 
490, 495-96 
Pari grant (iñ of Narasiiha IV, 400 
Puri grant of Ragastambbhoa (1), 430-40 
pea grant of "vnb 119), 444 
Put-i-JaypAl, 003 fn.2 
Parnacandra, Candra king, 922 
Puroha-Patta!d, 
Furohita, 512, 516, € 
Parobita, corporation of, 149 


Purüravas, mythical King, 451, 352 
Тагора of Vidyüpati, 205 fn.1 
var кын, (2 


— еи 471 
Parogottama, Sena prince, 352 








INDEX 


Pūrva: Vigaya, 439 

Puppadstta, king of Kimaripa, 237 

Puspabhütis "uanesar and Kanauj), 
xxxiv, xxxv, xxxvi, 200, 500 

Pusyagupta, Vaidya Rástriya of 
gupta, 550 

Pusyüpap&ja (mod, Ри апа), 106 

PIA DIDI ruler of Kümatrüpa, 237, 239, 


Candra- * 


Q 


Qanbali, 2 
Qandübil, 12 
Qanil, 2 
Qannazbur, 2 
Qandj (Kanauj), 578 
—— 25, 96 fn.4 
Qarmatian heresy, 36, 22, 22 fn.4 
b (=Cateh?), 11, 11 fn.3 

17, 19 
Qu ite, 14, 18, 88 
Qundubar, 12, 12 fn. 
Qusdar (also spelt at Quzd4r), 20, 25, 27 
—— 8, 04, 60 

utb ud-Din Aibak, (sometimes spelt Kutb- 


ud Din), Sul|&a of Delhi, 29, 372, 504 






Radda, brother of —— 159 

Raddi (or Redi), 5 

319, 320, d 402, 405 

2,921, 331, 833, 335, 337, 342, 314, 
365, 480 

Radban (see Sanjar), 46 







Radhanpur grant of Govinda III, 286 
нај патака (mod. Rairkbol 
tate), 


Rághava, — king of Kaliüga, 359, 359, 
360, 361, 472, 635 

Raghavaders, kiog of Nepal, 193, 194, 105, 

Rághava-Pápjaviya, 346 

— MEE Saila Jayavardhans, 276, 


ведна мааке ob 576. 

Raghudevs, how of 
Haghuvamía of Rilidisa, 24 

an grant of prince Gorindsosndra (of 

vv time of Madanapála), 606 fn.2, 512- 


пані, river (mod. Ramganga), 600, 001, 
001 fn.1, 002, 605 (0.1 oe 














Бава аде of Govindacandra, 522 





Њай ја, won of Паола ја, 427, 425 
jabhata, king of Bamatate, 275, 253 
Bájabhatádi-varbáa, 253 

— won of Jagadeva : king of Kashmir, 


Najddhiraja, w technical title of paramount 
sovercignty, 207, 205, 212, 214, 220, 225, 
226, 281, 492, 403, 653 

Rajadiraja, 65 

Ла jag 546 

Rájngrhna-eigaya, 293, 294 

Rajalladevi, daugliter of 
Jagateiibbas marries 
221, 222, 224, 226 

Ràjanaka (Hàjam amd, 129, 132 

Rájspála (aee Rüjyapála), 304 

lMàjepuri (mod. Hajauri), 108, 112, 131, 134, 
142, 144, 149, 151, 153, 161, 162, 166, 169, 
176, 177 

Bá!sputra, 272, 459, 475, 611, 637 

Réjaputras (of Lunar race), 355, 357, 364 

На} ja, king of Samntata, 276 

Пёјагаја, son of Ananta, 139 

Rajaraja, 55 

Raájaršja I, Gatigo king of Kalióga, 459, 460, 
461 . 

Réájarkjs IT, Anantavarm’, Gaúga king of 

alihga (slso known as Rajendra), 172, 
474,475 

Ка јагаја II, Файда king of Halihga, 
Anantavarma, 470, 477 

H&ájsrá ra (Siva), 461 

Rajaéekhara, dramatist aud author, xxxv, 
672, 676, 677, 678, 679 

Rajasundari, daughter of the Cola king 
Rajendra and queen of Ganga Rájarija I, 


460, 461 ў 
Ar EDO Kalbapa), xxxvii, 1040,4, 
Raj аңгаа, 55 
— ee вой disaffected officer of 
р a», 17: 
кауы (Кајуарӣ!а). 603, 64 
Coladeva, Рагакейзгіта стао, 250, 
Nx C rris 406, 450, 450, 46l, 





Nayakadovi aod 
Joya-Sthitionlla, 








Rajmahal, 273 

i N tit f the wires of the 
Bi eel ыш ss ru “as 
варо stone-inecription of Matlianadeva, 


Ra 6 (0.1, 6, 50, 59, 167 
Rajpatana, xxxijl, xxxv. 28, 39, 557s Westera, 





з, daughter of the Ka king 
шуа add queen ef Nepal ruler Jaya 
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påla, Gurjara-Pratihira emperor of 





y un, m fnd, 600, 601, 003, 604, 60б, 
iya, la, (Gàhsqavëla princes), 625, 526, 
— yeeardja; юр of Отар, 204, 


Hajyapaln, в son of Ramopala, 347 

Bájiyspálapura, 526 

Háiyapura, (mod. Бајот) 

Wakhetra, stone-inscription of Vinàyakapála, 
679, 681, 685 > 

Tisia(ya)stambla, 440 

Rålha-devi (alaa called Raélhanaderi), queen 
of Madanapüla (Gàahajavala), 512, 512 
fn.2, 515, 520, 020 

Rëálhaga-devi (sec. Kalhadevi), 620, 623 

Ral.pa-can (ме — Khri Ме rong btsan), 

ibetan emperor, 103 

Ra (god), 224 ; image of, 480 

Mámabbadra, Gurjara- Pratibüra emperor, 292 

Rimacandre, probably a relativo sod ocer 
of Sühadeywz, 179 

Rámnemrita(kávya) of Saddbhyákara Nandi, 
258, 982, 254, 390, 827, 830, 335, 837, 
343, 345, 350, 355, 360, 54, 565 

Bamadeva, relative of Pralbiksradewa, 123, 
120 

Hámadeva, son of Sathgramaders, king of 
Kashmir, 176 

Hámndewi, Calukya queen of Balldlasene: 
mother of Lakámanasena, 207 

Ramalavva-vigsyu, 4 

Rámánuja, xxxvi 

Ramkaran, Pandit, 564 

Rampal grant of Sri-candra, 321-22 

Rá f: Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
957, 268, 250, 9351, 952, 254, 337, 
9239, 340, 341, 944, . 946, 347, 848 
950, 351, 353, 360, 361, 614, 629, 030, 


064, 005 
Háma's bridge, 291 
Ràmasirhbha, K. take of Simroan, 206 
Ramnthas, 676, 676 fo.) 
Ramanti, in Sarkar Lakhnauti, 345 
Ramévatl, city of, 346, 310 fn.2, 348, 351 


Rámáyaps, 
amaya inscription of Mahopdrapála, 302 
Наш Rai, 


зз 
KagabbeSje, son of Satrobhanja, 420, 432, 


парча, son of Sandhafa (Bhafiju 
prince), Н 
НаззЬћай ја, father of Digbhaüja, 425 
Di a 427, 434 
Ennium 
. Sailodbhave 











w 





pal 
‘Rogabhatja. 
Надар, 


—— 


— Sipora king, 303, 409 


a 


E 
1 E. "AL 





oan), 53 fu.2, 91 fn.2, 251, 604, SUD 


LI 


‚ эз) 
403, 404, 406, — 
419, 420, 493, 433 430, 497, 6137 е 


4 


наара T ме Bhavadeva Cinthdurgs), 
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Ragakgobhs, Sailodbbava rince, 447 Rütho]a, 005 
чашма (son of Yotlamalla), king of | Ra(bor (sometimes speit Rattan), 87, 505, 
Baveps, 











eos 665; of Jodhpur, 551, 552, 664 
Rana( attold, 624 Batondeva, Nayakot Tbákuri, 200 
Hapürgava, Сайра king of Ealiñga, 403 Ratpadeva 11, Kalacuri of Tumm&na, 470 
fnis of Bind, 57, 42 Hatnadeva 111, Kalacuri of Turiimàána, 470 


Hapastambba, alias (8011 king) Kulmstam: | Hatnpdevi, queen of Balavarman, 237 
bha, 435, 439, fn. 1 | Ratoikara, poet; author of Нагахіјауа, 
Hagastambha IT, son Kalabastambba, 441, 116 
442 Ratoatpalla — of Yaksamalla), king of 
Bapaéüra, a ruler of Nepal, 213, 521 fn. 3. Katmandu, 225 
fire, ruler of Тайкапа- làjam, 213 fo. | Ratoakirti, teacher of the Уйга of Vikra- 
4918, 321 magild, 107 
Баўраййга, king of — mentioned by | Ratnapüla (also called Sri-Vardhe), king of 
the Коіарай ків, 820 Kámarüpa, 239, 241, 242, 249, 251, 252, 
vafkamalla (see Harikhladova), 889 , 954 
Ratvavardhana, aon of Süra, 115; Pratihira 
of Avantivarman, 117 
Вазов, daughter of Parabala and queen | Ratrakas, 550. 
of Dbsarmaphla, 288, 669 Ratta, 550 
Rantbil (see Eatbil), 15 Rauta Upa LS 523, 034, 635, 640, 645 
REM jor — — R 30 fo, Э, 477 
Rapson, ая xxix, > 
Rapti river, 185 й 
Rasbid (Caliph), * Ráyabhahja ir won of Davala las 121, 435 
Rashid ibn “Amr, 7 

















Eámarüps, 250, 200. 
| Наусћ udhuri, Dr. H. "C. ., xxxi (ол, 6 fn.5, 
— of C- Pek OLI uctor MU сайра т 
A tas я E Б вуй! о stone ion agabga, 
Räpjtaküşas of Betul, 5568. p "n š 
Räşirakûjas (Ratbadás) of Bithu, 659, 562934. — 67 
Rágiraküjas of Deccan (Minyskheta), xxxiv, | Ren grant of Govindcandra, раша 
xxxvii, 10, 279, 257, 202, 308, 304, 07, Бе уте 291 
811, 551, 556, 557, 568, 000, 577, 579, 580, 
581, 652, 588, 690, 593, 594, GUS YN ibn ХА Kas, 66 
Натай ая of Dhanop, 569, 6620. Rithana, oficer of Kashmiriao king Јаув- 
— Gujarat branch, 551 sidiba, 2’ 
rakütas of Шир}, 509, 6608. Rincafia (Hin-ehen) : za Tibetan (Bhotta) ; 
RépprakGjes of Kanauj, 561 usurps throne of Kashmir, 176, 170 
Rastrakotus of Kathiawar, 565 Ripurája-Gopi-Govinda (see Kesavadeya), 267 
Каўгай Gtaa of Min. pis. 555i, Rishikolya, river, 423 
Ragtrakojas (of N. India), 288, 005, 6610.; А eun Herbert), 271 
— tables, 606-67; Bibliography, | Rohini, wife of Candra, 332 
OM [= Bohtas роь ?], 822, 419. 
— of Pathari, 657m. —— 7 (o 


a of Rajputana, 559. 
осе} 550 — 
Керн жез yi bed of Anaptavarm& 


uita, бг ni. ' Boe grant of Vijaya 
vathia-mabakavya of Hudraknvi, Ber 533-24 ini 


(ваше аж окы, Hantbil aud Zunbil) 
vias Arabic; — Turkish, on 


e 


INDEX 


Radrad&mnn, Weatorn Kstraps, 650 
radova, king of Nepal, 100, 198 
Nayakot Thákuri, 208 
Rudrami + Auler of Magadha, 349 
Hudrapála, Bábi prince; friend of Ananta; 
married Asamati, d. of Rudrapåls, of 
Jàlaodhara, 90, 138, 139 
Rudras, 423 
деиш, rulor of "Tailakampo, 241, 


з 
Вакка}, 65, 66, 07, 68, 02 
Rummindei epigraph (of A4oka), 156 fn.5 
Kuno of Cutob, 9 
Ripah, 87 
Rupya (coin?), 490 
— (same sa Katbil, Rantbil and Zunbil), 












s 
— (~Siwantara=Simanta Ráy?), 


Sabha, of wcholars, 172 fn.2 
— (Maltpüd), Amir of Ghazni, 25, 
26, 27, 80, 81, 82, 83, 51, 193, 696 
Sachau, 11 fn.4 
Sacíva, 515 
Raagi 8. de, 603 
Sa'd (Zamindar), 32 
Badásena, Sena prince, 382 
Badádiva (god), shrine of, 190, 363, 376, 379 
Sadisivadeva (see Bivadeva), Nayakot Thà- 
kuri ruler of Nepal, 203, 251 
Badááiva-mudra, 369, 366, 380, 351 
Baddharma-Pupdarika, M8. of, 100, 201 
Sadhana -Samuceaya, MS, of, 212 
Bádhu Saharaga, à Vapika, 340 
Sadiya (Vidarbha), 264 
Sadultikarpamrta of  Sridharadiea, 819, 
858, 866, 374, 375, 392 
affaridu, Ed — je QUIA 
gara, myt! ng, 
Bagara, milk-brother of Ananta, 133 
Bagartal (Gwalior) inscription of Bhoja I, 
= 270, 280, 302 
A, a Uu 
Free 


65 
(Shah Mir) Sarheadina (= Баа» 
180 





TA M 56 59, 61, 63, 61, 72, 73, 
Th, 15, 16, 77, 18, 19, 80, 81, 82, Ehe 
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97, 8B, 89, 90, 01, 05, 96, 07, 95, 99, 100, 
141, 101 [p.1, 112, 119, 193, 130, 138, — 
139, 110, 154, 695, 696; coins of, 102-03; 
rir es no tables, 100; Bibliography, 


Sabi ki > 
Sabi 





Báhiputrüb, 00, 133 
Sahitya Parisat grant of 


Visvarüpasens, 





fot 
Sailodbhava, ancesior of the Sailodbhavas, 
, M5, 446 
Bailodbhbavas, 414, MAT. 
Sails dynasty, 276,277 s ® 
Sailendra dynasty (Vada) of Java, 294 
Bailendra king of Yavabhümi, 203 
— iruda of Mádhlavarája IT, 444, 
15, 44 
Bainyabhita 11, biruda of Mádhavavarman, 
415, 446 
Baistán, 66 {0.1 
Saivism, 170, 350, 415 
Sikambhari, capital of the imperial Cáhamá- 


nas, 535 

REM РАМ! дун, xxxii 

aka Sdmeantos, styled Sábi and their em- 

perora Bábápusáhi, 55 fn.3 

Sakas, game birds of, 250 

Bakaa (== Muslims), 139, 451 fn.3 

Baka-atána, 65 fn.1 

Bakkarakotfam (Cakrakot(a, Cakraküta), 470 
fn.3, 470 fn.4 

Sakrosing Deo (= Saktisimhadeya?), Simraon 
Karnáta ruler, 206 fn.1 

— Karpátaks» of Simraon (Tirhut), 


Saktisithhadeva, Karpitake ruler of Bhat- 
gson, 218, 226 


8а 299 
Baler king of Champa (see Safavibanadera), 
li 


—— Dütaka, 968 
puro in, Jüm, 40, 41, 45, 47 
а 


Tufiga king, 419 
Salastambha, ruler of Kàmarüpa, 239, 240, 
ап, 212, 244, 205, 2689033. ` 
Bülnsthala, battle of, 139 
Bálavühanadeva (eee Salo), 141 
p-brother 


LE 


of Uccala, 160, 161, 


, «on of Darhim, 70 
ra district, 255 


Fere Miani fa the Bogs 

n г —— Jayspála, ruler 

Gallire Viamaya, Turosks (Muslim?) chief, 

Belgis (ace Маи ibn Sa‘d ibo Salman), 
' 
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Salt Range, 25, 57, 333 
Blüm = Ја = Jümabid! 7), 63, 35 foo 
Баш, the sons of, 25 fn.4 
(mod. Hamal), 100, 165 
warmadeva, Varman king, 332, 323, 


836 
Башай (Samanta), 77. 723 
Samanids (also а) Siménids), 13, 


Samanta, 124, 129, 039, 340, 314, 358, 901, 


425 
anta, Sibi ruler, 72, 76, 77, 123 
anta-cakra, 358 
Bámantas (Sámenta-cakre), of 
330, 310 
Samantasens, Sena 
OA y iu 
362, , 980, 37 
pur que (sometimes spelt Samira), 31, 31 fn. 
ves. varman, & rival of Sabkaravarman, 


Samatajs (Bengal delta between the Hughli 
ud иш Tippera), 272, 273, 374, 376, 

Samatajiya-nale, 563 

B&mba, «on of Kreps. 35 

Samba, scree of Chach at Dobal, а Ваш- 
ma (7), 39 


25, 70, 


Rámapála, 


rince, founder of the 
Bengal 359, 355, 320, 
8 


a of Cakravar- 





8а st), 
Sathgrama, s Dimara, 06, 126, 130, 132 
Lahaza, 177 


Sahgrimedeya (Vakráügliri), aou of Yoda 
. 

L 

of Rájadeva, king of 


— TUS, ТТЕ 
hmir, 175, 176 
Sarhgramapale, the mi 


INDEX 


Bamudra, queen of Rámadeva, 176 

Bamudradatta, — Mabá&kgapafaládbikrta. 
Bubbakarnadova, 415 

Marce Hed Gupta Emperor, 55, 67, 189, 


ot 


Bamaodravarmap, king of E&marüpa, 237, 


238 

Бап! (also called Sai, Bamüiya «aud Sam. 
ma-tiagar), 

Bamüiya, $0. 










prince, 451 
Borhvedya, Зайра prince, 451 
Резо tá, daughter of Jayaccandra, 535, 


400 
851, 431 
847, 307, 877, 430, 481, 


Eee Mes 835, 407, 497, 457, 462 
Bündhivigeahiya (hika?), 425 
Bandbyakars Nandi, author of Ramecarita, 
, 337, 316, 504 
Бек — commonly called Rádban, 
Songs. Town іо Nepal, 919 
Bangachok (in Nepal): 228 
Baügata(?), king of Vraia. 146 
Süng-ho-po-lo (Sirhbapura), 61 
Banir, son of Юһзшга} Kureja Samma Rán& 
Sanja Ve РРС 256, 987 
njan grant 
P» de “(alto spelt Saloti) yn 
ankanát (also t 
Sankara, баіта teacher, xxxw - 
Saako of Nepal (Thikuri of 
T 201 503. 203 ; 





























karavarman, 

15, 117, 115, 119, 124 
4 

valaya. 

Mod Gate ў 

river, 185 5 








INDEX 


Barandip, 27 fn.2 | 

Barkár, 341, 345, 460 

Sarnath, xxxiii, 107, 203 

Barnath atone "inscription of Kumáradevi 
quee of Govindaeandra), 99, 339, 625, 


бен RR IDEM of Mahbipüla 1, 


3, 

Baruváráopavala-Patbaka, 616 
— Sandhivigrahika of. G@ateubhalije, 
— (Prime-minister), 131, 140, 
Barvádlikürip, 104 
Bürávali of Kulyagavarman, MB, of, 214 
Esrsyü, river, * 
Basanian 66, 0 
Bannoids, 55 fo. 2, 68, 56, 52, 69, 61, 64 
Básanika Káyastha, 457 
Saéáüka (moon), 451 
Ssitke, Ganja king, 275, 311, 414 
Susitka-réjs, (same ая Байка) Озо» King, 

444 


байасвойее, military ier of Jayasimh 
mcandra, military т of Jayasimha 
ing of Kashmir), 173 

— author of PM 471 

Batapatba Brahmans, 27 

Bátavühanans, xxxiii 

Batdbara inscription, 150 fn.4 
—— (seo Nüyakadewi), 221 


Batrap Д 
[ыы SED Ujjayini, xxxiii 
+ suscessor of Angati (7), 433 
Éatrubhafija, ; Bbañja king (on of Silabhafija), 
425, 426, 420, 
Battvabádbüpra£amana, MS. of, 212 


Saugata, 290 
Pres e a A ip ci 
— 462 


, xxxvii 


CN 
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Bet Mahet stono'inseription of Vidyádbara 
(of the reign of Gábadayala Govindacan- 
dra) ‚1, 

Betrüt (aee Bota 

Seybold, Prof. Ch. Я 76 

Shádipür, 116 

Bhahabadpur, 274 

Shab Alam, 77 fo.2 


Sháha Mir C sæ M) wee ñáhamera, 177, 
106 

Shàbánsbá, 55, fn.2 

Sháhiya (Sabi) of Kabul, 62, 75 

Shah Qasim Khan, їй 

Shabpur image inscription af Adityssena, 
174, 192 

Bhaik Ibn Sümar Raja Bal, 2% 

Shaikh Hamid Lodi, 25, 26, 25, 81 

Bbháükapur, 34 

Shams-i-Rirá] “Afif, author of 
Firuzsháhi, 09, 42, 43, 491, 404 

Bhama-ud- Din, 36 

— Din Ilyás Shab, Sultán of Bengal, 


400. 
Shan race (or tribe), 219, 200 
Shépar IT, 56 
su king of Jaunpur (Нало), 407% 

-lo (Skala), 117 fn 2 

She * atone-inscripticn, 563. 
Shháb-ud-Din, king of Kashmir, 43 
Shikarjong e spelt Shakar Dzong), 227 





Тат. 


Sialkot, city, 105; district, 107 
—— c Siddnapstta), 108 
Sid saya, 
Biddha-patha (mod Sidan or Во), 103 
Sid ra, а work on Astrology by the 
Nepal ka-sa, Ae MS. of, 225, 220 


va, probab), same ws Narasiuba 
шаш f йу of Thàkuri, 


(in. Lala), 83% 
Banjed goddess n wu | R&j& дурё, сой, EDD prince of Bitbu, 563, 


ea 

ras 11, 

n " GF, єл, 

T ihe si ata Fai Khan, 45. 
Sikenden тев; + Jam, 10, 

gil 


a 5 —— 





Silpi-gosthi, 362 

Bimarámap! (mod. Bimroon), capital of 
і. and his successors, 204 fn.4 

d of, 555 

lord of Lohara and father of 

130 | 

"chief of Luabdar of Dakeipapárá" ; 

himself king of Kashmir, 177 

4 













ge), 61, 112 
mod, Singupuram), 


g 
s 
& 
EE 
AK 
5 
E] 
Р 
E 
m 


122 fo. 
зод, 216, 





Барага ја, a Dard ruler (?), 123, 

Simraon (ancient Вішататариг), 
217, 221 

Sinan ibn Salir . 9,7 

Біоћа ud-Din Chatisar, Sümra Malik, 36, 








Bind, xxi, xxxv, xxxvii 2 10.3, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 5S, 10, 11, 19, I3, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
15, 91, 22, H, 55, 27, 29, 30, 31, 42 


46, 47, 63, 113, 298, 575, 579, 505 ; annual 
revenue of 21; Dynastic History, 1.51; 
Genealogical tables, 47-51; Bibliography 
62-54 

Bind Valley? 110 

Bindi, 10, 13 101,13 

Bindi, 21 

Sindho, treasurer of Abhimanyu, 132 

Sindhu (country), 9, 305. 

Sindhu (Indus), 2 fo.3, 116, 119 

Sindhu-Sauvira, 1 

Sindarapors, place of residence of Codagahgs, 


Ana 

Sibzadatta, Sandhicigrahin of Mabhábhava- 
gupta II, 407 

Biügata family, feudatory of the Gahada- 
ајан, 524 

Bifighapura, 333 

Bipgbar, 32 

Зайф њата grant of Hagabhanjn (I), 437 

intu, 

Birabáilà, castle of, 109, 172 

Birasi.Pattalà, 516 

Sırhind 57, 50 

Sirur stone-inscription of Amoghavarga, 901 

Sigah (son of Dahir), 7 (п.б, 0 £n,2 

Sisna-devah, xxx 

Sit, image of, 480 

Sitédevi, Paramārs queen of Narasiúibs I, 


482 
Sistas (also spelt Boistan, Biatao), 4; origin of 
the name and area indicated by it, 05 (0.1 
Bi lh. i), 57. 62, 115, 191, 1 
„ 245, 253, 300, 302, 335, 351, 362, 566, 
£20, 442, 475, 478, 405, 553, 562, 003; ten- 











— of Nepal, 911 x 
E Xing” of 3 “tse, 
Sivaders, Thikurt — of Nepal (Naye 


kot Branch), 208, 206 
Eus cones Kosala, 304, 305, 


INDEX 


Bivakara I, Bhirasha (Kars king), 415, 416, 
420 

саа (= Bivakara ID, Kara king 418, 
“4 

ivarja, Mabárñájs, 418 

Sivarāja, nephew of Mahina (Mathana), 840, 
665 


Sivesithba, king of MIthil& of Pre dy- 
nasty ; patron of рая 917 1.3 

Sivasvimin, poet, 115 

Siwi (Sibi, Biboi?), 87 


| Biwistan (Sibisthiina or Sijistan?), 4, 41, 46 
Siyadoni stone-inscription of Dovapals, 872, 


587.88 

Biy&ji (see Sib&), 564 

Siyaka, Paramára prince, 559, 504 

Skandakas, 121 

Bkandabhavanavih&ra, 130 

Slaves, 60 

Smith, Vincent A., xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxviii, 5 
fn. 3, 606, 607 

Smyti, 365 

Snowy Mountains (Hindukush), 60 

Bode-magdala, 453 

— Gugimbodbi, Kalmsori of U. P., 
м 

Sodhas, 33 

Sodra (Wazirabad), 80 

Bolapabhahin,  Bbafija 
Benares, 433 

Soladki, 37, 563 

ine Dynasty (Sirya-vathés of Orissa), 497- 


Bolki (= Sulki), 442 

Боша, Gafiga king, 452 

Soma of Paduvanva, 341 
x. 


prince; retires to 





— E author of KarmakriyA-kágdja, 


Bonn varháa, 345 (о.б, 317, 370 

Somavaisl, 398 

Бошатафќїа of Kosala (also sometimes called 
Bormavatháis of Orissa and Somavathdis of 
I fe, Cuttack), 393m., 424, 440 41, 


Born variál Ni 187, 
Боаза devi, ques of Codagatga, 471 


Somavarman, kin of ans 141 
Somat, Зарана а Pa Les a 


a ONES Hart Deccan 
St eni; 


wife of Virasepa, 354 
— A Сај! 
— d 


Somnath, 27, 28 fi 
Bon, river, o 





INDEX 


Bong-Yun, ambassador of the Wei dynasty, 
Боор ке Kumára [vss nha ferae И 


Fon; m eor Tai Mabåbbavagupta Janame- 
— — (0 of Mabàááivagupta Yayáti, 


Bonpur grant (#0 of Mahidivagupta аум, 
403-04 


Sonpor grant of Satrübbaüja (c), 425, 420 

Sonpar, state of (in Orissa), 2390, 401, 405, 
408, 423, 426, 432, 437 

Bonpur, town in Kashmir, 168 

Boratb, 12 fn. 

Bpecht, 58 

Bpbotikávaidya, MS. of, 206 

Sromapas, 1 

früvaati, 255 

Sravasti-Bhukti, 3 

Srüvasti-Maydala, 404, 406 

Brávasti-Visayn, xxxvii 

Sresthin, 408 

Sri, goddess, 015 

ео king of E. Bengal, 891, 


322, 
Sridhara, a Brahman, 256. 
Bridharadása, compiler of Saduktikargàtprte, 
349, 376 
BSridharasvámin, 199 
Éridhautamánsa, merchant, 340 
Srigbans (Boddha), 540 
Srihat (Sribatta — Sylhet), 267 
Brikapthaearita, 172 fn.2 
Brikurman, 2 мопе-іовсгірііопа of 
deva I, 482 
Srikurman, vi ODE TOME Preece of Bhinu- 


dove ПІ, 4 
Srikurman, 39 stone-inscriptions of Kūmār- 
pava VIT, 473 
Brikurman, 1 toneinseription of Nara- 
sithha I, 470 
Srikurman, 12 atone-inscriptions of Nara- 
siiha IT, 454-86 £ 
Srikoriman, 13 stone-inscriptioos of Narasimha 
Srikurinan, 4 inscriptions of Norasithhe IV, 
—— stone-inscription of Rijarsje IIT, 
geile, — mother of Haririja, 135 
agar, 183, 
(шой. Srinagar), 101, nent 109, 
Sr ушт, 130, 194, 139, 140, 104, 


155, in ies ot Mi » 109, 175 T 
Sriniväsa, adbnvavarman, 
Nagara-bli 


Bháàrnu- 


— bhukti (same as ukti), 
mod. 8ї , Raipur district, C.P.), 
[wu eee 
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Brotriys, 361; miserly like a, 146 

Brutipátbaka, 379 

Biambhesvari (goddess), 128, 432, 430, 437, 

P и, на " 

tein, M. A., 63, 76, 78, Lid, 137, Ж 

Sthali, 553 ! am 

Sibavira, 1 95, 299 

Bthlikkata-Visaya, 289 _ 

Sth&nviávara, xxxiv 

Btbirspáls, 814 

Bthiravarman (see Bthitavarmhn), 257 

Sthitavarman (also called Sthiravarman and 
Bthitivarman), king of Kamaripa, š 

Bthitimalla (see Jaya-Sthitimallsdewa), 221 

Bihitivarman (eco Bthitavarman), 237 

St. Petersburg, 202 

Boalkuci,in Gauháti sub-division, Кашгор, 
252 

Bualkuci grant of Ratnapura, 252, 253 

Subhadeva-pátaka, 413, 415 

Bubhadrá, 484 

Bublakars T, 414, 415, 416 

Buhhákara (IT : Subbakara?), 417 

Subbakara Kesarin or Bithha (see &ubbikare 1), 


45 
Subháyitávali of VallabbadewW. 116 t 
Subbalá (another name of Bóryamatl), 
Bubhatufiga, biruda of Krona 11 
Bubbetvara-patoks, 419 (9.2, 421 
Sudšsa, Vedic king, xxx fot 
Budespá, queen of Bali, 271 
Buddbodana, father of Buddhe, 295 
Südrs, 3, 5, 6, 16 
Stdrake, ancestor of Yatalpala (of Guys), 
915 


Siidraka, line of, Genealogical Table, 856. 
ап, 24 
üfsm, 24 
gandba, queen of Kashmir, 73, 1 
128 
*ugandheáa (Siva), 121 
Bugauna Dynasty of Mitbilà, 217 (6.3 
8 va, brother of Sidibadeva; king of 


abmir, 177, 179 
WT = of tbe баһафауйїз Govie- 








22. 


22, 


123, 


Subala ambassador 


dacandra, 172 fo.2 

Submadeda, 903, 974 

Belin, Rajssthena of | ‘of Susmala, 166, 109; Com- 
mander-i: CLE Jayasithha, 170, 171 





— 
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Sumatra (Island), 203, 204 
Bümras, 95 fo, 3, 99, Зо, 31, 34, 95, 20, I7, 


За, 41, PE  Zamindars, 30; Rajput origin, 


= 21; Hindus, Mi subdivision of the 


BL; ate Hesh of buffaloes and 
cows, dO (0.0; sprang from the Arabs of 
Bámira(*), 81; deco 


accession of the 
frat Samra prinee, 31 уң а 

Bunár-gàánw (Sanargaon), 883 

Sundarban grant of Lakemaupaeena, 378 

Sunna, Prefeet of police of Hars, 161, 155 

Supratistbitavarman (Busthiravarman), 337 

Bürs, mántri of Avantivarman, 114, 115, 

Buramá, queen of Rájarája 11, 475 

Gare kings of W. Bengal, 213 (0.1, 120, 321, 
— 358, 350, 363; Genealogical table, 


— (Gangen), 927. 
Вга» 1 («las of Vigrahapála I), 979, 997, 


ET Pals king of Bengal and Bihar, 


Sürspála of Kujsvati, 041, 043 
— — q Kanauj, 638 
ата ‘drapor), 

no Б" 
8 ra, 14 
Burat, 4 
Surat grant of Trilocanspala, 652 
Suratrápa (~Sulfan), 317 
Büravannan, 124, 126, 127 
Burendravati, queen of karavarman, 122 
Bureávari Tirthe (mod. Isabar), 130 
Fry Mera c 230 “ 

бете , St 

ЖЫ dhi of Bamyrümadeva, 175 
Became (Subbata), daughter of Inducandra 
JU —— of Ananta, 138, 139, 140, 149, 


9-07 ЖОЙЫ xxxi, 471 
Büryavarh£s, 221 
— (Karnitaka) Dynasty of Bhat- 


gaon, 218 
{ал о (Licebavi) of Nepal, 187, 188, 
n.3 
































INDEX 


Suvarnarekha, river, 391 

Suvarpavagike, 264 

Suvratà, queen of the Кашагдра 
Mabendravarman, 237 

Bu. Yeh river, town of, 60 

Suyodbana, 100. 

Баууа, a foundling ; became a great engineer; 
regulated the waters of the Vitastá, 116, 


17 
Boers ta mon Bópur), 117 
„а low cante, 110 

SM (Domba woman), 127 
— brother-in-law of Ràjaràja IT, 
— on the Soti, 623 
Svamikaraja, Hiatal а, of Botul, 667 
Swargadvara-tirths, in eS 210 
Svarnagrama, а н — of Ballàlusena, 364 
Svayambbu (Brahmá), 
on лани, Caitya of, 200 

yálapatideva, ecin of, 76 
Казен queen of Susthitavarman, 237 
—— — Кагуй{айа ruler of 


Sylhet, 266 

Sylhet stone-inseription of Bul(àn Firüz 
Shah, 207 (A. H. 703) 

Bylvain Lávi (see Lévi) 

Szechwan, 309 


king 


T 

аы Akbari, 1 PR 

den ‘ime о аса century. — 
танас гкан, 96, 353, 477, 470, 480, 





INDEX 


дае TTamájo (m), 40, 11, 42, 49, 44, 
4 


Tami Clamp iba Zaid ol OW, 11 

Tamin tribe, 39 

Titorakira, 415 

Ташгайри (portions of Midnspore and 26. 
Parganas), 274, 340 

Tanah (mod. Thana, near Bombay), 6 

Tapde-batti, 315 

Taydaca dance of Siva, 262 

Tandra (or Tadadevi), queen of Lalpinags- 


sena, 379 
T'ang Annals, 193 (n.4, 195, 274 
Тапка, 41 
'Tan-tno-lih.ti CTàmralipti), 274 
"Tantrins, military caste, 123, 124, 125, 190, 
3 


127 

Tantrapala, 580 

"Тара Malla, Malla chief of Nepal, 212 

Тага, goddess, 302, 346, 540. 

Tar’, Agramahigi, mother of Balaputradeva, 
24 

Taira, 


Mahadeei ; 
Harjara, 243, 245 
Tár&capji, rock-inscription of Vijayacandra, 
309, 634, 531 I 
"Тагам, Tibetan Historian, 107, 978, 240, 
284, 296, 315, 347 
"Taraori, battle of, 309, 371, 542 
irishta, 92, 597 
irùzshāhi, 355 
Firüzsháhi of Shames-i- 

















Agramahist queen of 
2 


j CAND, 


з 
31, 35, 42, 44 


Такі i 

Ta'rikh ul-Kámil C: n 

Tarkan, a brune of the Arghans, #7183 | 
' Mirzà Muhammad ‘Tsa, 47 
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Tolsi-mapgdals, 437 fn.t 
"Tel&ta(taevisxya, 404 
Talega dynasty of Orises, 495 tan 
Telkup, s place in Manbhum, 243 
—— pecori) 525 

‘erry "а grant ‘adoospale, 512 
Te-taong, Chinese Е » rra 
Mo (sometimes epelt Tejpar), 235, 240, 


, 205 
Tezpur (s1so spelt Tejpar) graph of Gri- 
Кака, 193 9 оче 
Ter * уг of Vanamüla, 235, 241, 242, 
215, 246 
Tezpur rock iusenption of the Kamardps 


king Harjats, 243-14 
"Thakkana, Sai prince, 79, 








515, 519, 329, 
„ 524, 525, $20, 027, 533, 836, 537, 


522, f. 
538, 541, 545 


Thikuris of Nayskot (in Nepal): founded 
by Bháskaredeva, 550, 202, 200, 206 
Tbükuris (of Patan in Nepal): founded by 
Arháuvarman, 157, 159, 202, 206 

Thal, 91 

Thana, 6 

Thanesar, 91 

Thankot inscription (of the time of Jignu- 
gapta sod Münadeva), 211 

Thar (Indian Desert), 2 

Thari, 30, 32, 93, €1, 19 

Tharr, 32 





Tibetan invasion (ol the Ganges Valley). 569 
Tibetan , 191 
Tibetan mission — A. D.), 197 


T race, 240 
Ti ч 
‘Tiger crest of Cols Kings, 450 


T5» — Ms 
| ‚ king of oerte te 
Tilang, ват 
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"Ticthaükaras, 661 
Tirth ashmirian, d 
‘Nrthika king Karpya, 3: 








"Tirum 
318, S10, 321, 323, 405 

Tista (Trisrotà), 945, 261 

Titarawa imsge-inecription of Moabipála I, 
314-15 

— a, seo Mabidiva Tivaradeva (Sri- 

ing). 893 

Tod. бо Colonel, xxxix, xl. ЗІ, 37 

"Tobi, river, 106 

"Tokbári, 56 fn. 4 

"Toramápa, 78, 77 

Toramšgs-Kamalü, 77 

Toramiyps-Kamaluke (Kamali), 123 

Tomare, OL 

"Tosala, 121 

"Tosalà, 418 

Tosala-vissya, 4 21 

Tosali, 413, 415 416, 424, 449, 450, 455, 461 

Topamaidān Pas s, 07, 109, 137, 153, 158 

Traillspanibbs, Yusaraja, Suilodbhava prince, 
447, 447 fn.1 

Trailokyacandre, Candra king, 322 

Trailokyasihba, biruda of Кауйгідека, 259 

"Transsetions of the Vienn» Oriental Con- 
gress, 9 fn.3 

Transoxania (also spelt T'ransoxiana), 5, 25, 
$5, 60, 64, 79 

Triyodsda-grüma-visayo, 252 

Treti Age, XX 

Tribbuvana (pala), R&straküla of Konauj, 
553 

Tribhuvana, Commander-in-chief, 139 

"Tribhuvans, grandson of Diddá, 133 

—— Yuraraja of Dharmapiála, 


289, 290, 

Trigarts (mod. xi. Kangra), 107, 118, 140, 141, 
162, 169 

Trigrümi (mod. 'Tregaon), 116 

Trikaliógo, 251, 392, 302 fo. 1, 397, 399, 400, 
402, 405, 410, 457, 461 

"Trikalihg&dhipati, 252 

‘Trillaks, а baron of P Каамай, 172 

Trilocana (pala), 06 

‘Trilseans la, Gabi king, 04, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
135, 136, 157 

— Gurjara-Pratibàra king, 251, 

, 598, 602, 607, 610 


queen of Vijaysbáhu of 


, 995, 306, 401, 406, 505, 


Un enya rid 376 


Ud sa id Ton T fn 


ai inscription of Sia jendra Cola, 279, 


INDEX 


| Tsaukü(a (Arachosia), 61 
Tau-Ku-cha (aguda ?), 61 
| Tughluq (emperor Muhammad), 35, 43 
Tughing (Tim), 40-41 
Tughluqs, xxxii 
Tughlug 8b&h (1388 A.D.), 44 
Togbril, (Mughith ul-Din), 253 
Toghril Toghin Khin (Ikhtiyár ud. Din, Yüz- 





Bak), 450, 481 
Ta, "Торле Khán — Din). E 
Tub t ul- 5,91, 1и, 








| Tukbáristán, 1 
Tulum và-Kha 
Tulépuruge a . 
| товара. ipay: 
| Turhmána, 305, 470, 475 
Ting, place of residence of Вапа Sanir, 37 
| Tuüga, a Kbaía from Purpote»; becomes 
lover of Diddà ; becomes Sarvadhikiri, 95, 
96, 97, 124, 156 

Тайра of Samālā (a Dàmara), 175 

| Tuügadeva, Rüstraküfa king, 304 

| Tuága-Dharraivaloka, Risirakita prince, 


а, 430 








| тайа. "хайа (a branch of the Khadas ?), 





1108, 
Tunkerá-Visaya, 420 
Türán, 20 
Turfan, 60 
| Turimána, 470, 478 
xxvii, xxxix, хі, 20, 24, 41, 00, Gl, 
4, 88, 90, 178, 200, 261, 262, 300, 





| 370, 371, 372, 373, 595, 506; Western, 59; 
| Northern, 64 
| Tarki-Sihis, 71, 72 

Turkisb, 60, 71, 79, 89, 514, 547 

Turkish countenance, 200 

| Turkish dynasty of Ghazni, 25 

| Turkish — 251 

Turkish rulers, 65 

Turkish tent, 60 

Turkistan, 22, 04, 260 

Сос 73, 74, 96, 105, 165, 17%, 176, 178, 


uraska дарда, tax, 211, 000 
| Turuska girls, 140 
Turvaíu, mythical king, 
&guxübha, king of Kamarüpa, 999, 941, 
242, 247, 248, 555 








кос „67, 65 
hifijala, 


zl — DP 59, 154, 155, 
саса aaa 
VE зол 

AS. 


uh - 








» INDEX 


Udabhánda (mod. Und), 73, 112 
Udabhágdjapura, 73, 74, 78, 80, 193 
Udayadeva, king of Nepal, 105, 196 > 
Udayáditya, Рагашйга king, 236 . 
—— alias Nibñañkasirhha, king of 
marps, 250, 260, 360 
Udayamina, 349 
Udayana, * Sripura king,” 20% 
Udayanadeva, relative of Riñcana ; king of 
_, Kashmir, marrios Kotàdevi, 179 
Udayarija, Prefect for the overthrow of 
divine imhges, appointed by Harta, 


Udsyavaràba, Mayüra prince, 437 (0.4 
Udayin, warrior, J 

Uddika, queen of Nayapàla, 225 
Uddapdapura (mod. Bibar), 203, 301 


Uddapdjapura image inseription of Narhyaos- 

pala, 301 * T 
Uditavariha, Mayüra prince, 437 (о.4 
Uddyota Kesarin, 405, 409, 410, 411, 412 
Tires 410, 413 





Ujjayini, 550, 580, 587, 500, 594 

Ujhiyal, pargana, 343 

un — stone-inecription of Mahipála 

Olo-KRhenda, 441 

Ulugh Kban (prince), 487 

Umair ibn Abmar, 65 

Umaiyada (все Umayyads), 09 

Umápati, post; composed the Bhuvsnetvara 
inscription of Манаа, 454 

Umüpati (вее Umápatidhara), 375 

Umápatidha ra, aut! of the Deopara praias- 
ti of Vijayasens 258, 260, 351, Wa 

"Umar, Sümra prince, 8% 

‘Omar (Caliph), 6 

“Umar and al-Nasr, coin of, 13, 10.5 

‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz (Caliph), 8 

"Umarkot, named after *Umar Samra, 81 

"Umara (subdivision of the Paramáraa), 31 

‘Umar Sümra, Sümra prince; founded 
"Umarkot, 34 

Umara-Sümra, 31 E 

Teava; Varman king of Sithhapora, 


‘Umayya, Caliphs of the bouse of, 23 
Umbarsla-Petralà, 627 
Ummayids (see Ummuayynds), 18 fn 2 _ 
MIT e ur Amardanj, capital of Jàjuagar, 
n, Š 
Una granta of ауа and Avani. 
rman, xxxvi 
Gann Samma ; settled in Sind from Cutch 
kills Armil the last Sümra, 94, 40 
DEM a 
atta 
Undikavatika grant of Abhimanyu, 358 
‘Unitariane of Moltan and justan,” 36 
United Provinces (of and Oudh), 
xxxv, xxxvii, xxxviii. , 185 
Unmattà vanti, king of Easbmir, 127, 129 
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Unmafta-Sithha or Kesarin), Orissa king, 
417, A15, 420, 421 

U. P. (of Agra and Oudh), 275 

Upendra (Vigna), 246 

Ura4à (mod. Hazara), district, 75, 100, 112, 
119, 122, 141, 141, 145 

Оттай, wife of the Pururavas, 032 

Usamab, children of, 28 

l'sümah ibn Lawi ibn GbAlib, 14 

*Ushari (also spelt 'Aabari), 21 

Uskur (ancient Hupka, ), 124 

Utakbinds (mod. Und), 61 

“ШЫ, author of Kithb-i-Yamial, 25, 96, 97 
fn, 2. 52, 84, B5, BÓ, 87, Ва, 91, 92, 93, 
9098) 137, 007, 500, 600, 001, 602, 607, 


"Uthmáu (Calipb), 6 
(Кага, son of Kalais: becomes king of 

Lobara, 142, 144; king of Kashmir, 146, 
147, 152 

Utkala, 291, 311, 345, 392 fn.1, 105, 422 , 460, 
464. 478, 479 

Utkala-de£a, 522, 531 

Utkala- Vigaya, 453, 484 

Utkoca (bribe), 534 

U-to-kia-ban-ch'a (Utakbigqa), 61 

Utpalas, 74, 75, 16, 77, 113, 114, 117 

Ut „ companion of Пашата Tikka, 168 

Uthmia (Caliph), 66 

Uttamaraja, ruler of Kásthaváta, 144 

Uttara (mod. Uttar), 109 

Uttara-Ehapda, 127, 128, 134 

Uttara-Khanda-Kalabho, 495 

Uttara-Koéala, 505, 510 

Uttara-Láta, 319 

Uttarápatba, xxxv, 205 

Uttara-Rádbà, 333 

Uttars- RAdhá-manjalo, 330 £n.1, 307 

Uttara-Tosali, 419, 415 

Uttaravalli -Vigaya, 409 

Uttira-ladam, 318 

Uzain, 9 





v 


7 4 342, 304 
Ыта Kirti, contemporary of Atite, 197 
Vágiivari (goddess), 305 
Vaidumba um 464, 457 £n.1 
¥ а Д sinister of Kumarapála, Pála 

Iyadeva, n n 

hir of al and Bihar and king of 
, 257, 958, 947, 350 


Vaiggava, 117, 454 
Valsya, caste, 


va poslea — 537 
| »vaidya, 
a prince, 594 
ME eode erar (m at sh . man 239 
246 


ъд Ut 
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Vantideva, son of Parnmiguka, king of 
Kashmir, 174 












A —— Indian savant, 197 
i — I, байда prince of Kalitga, 402, 
Уа TI, Gaga king of Ealiñga, 453 

7 nr retimes designated Vajra- 


Vàntipor, 115 
Vappaghosavàta inscription of  Jayanáza, 


2 
Уке (Bappata?), father of Gopála T, 252, 





55, 4 
Vajrahasta IV, байда king of Kaliüga, 453 | * 
Vajrahasta (V), Gaga king of Кайда. 449, | Vairocana Райа, tencher at Vikramnáilà 
353, 451, 455, 406, 457, 455, 459, 104 vibára, 197 
Vajràsana (Buddha), 205 NVaradá-khanda-visaya, 415 
avarman, Varman chief, 332, 395 Varah title of tbe Kámarüpa ruler Ratna- 
jakas, xxxiii, xxxiv pale, 253 


kpåls, — brother of Dharmapala, | Varábaksetza, in Kashmir, 131 
285, 297, 299 | NVaráhamüla (nod. Bárñmola), 109, 115 


‚ш, 

Våkpatir oet, 276 Varâha-vartani, 458, 458 fn.1, 462, 465 
Vákpatirá]n, amüra king, 04 Voramtol (pear Katmandu) inscription of, 207 
Vakrütghri (Sathgrims deva), 129 Varane (banks of river Gomal and Bannu 
Valaura-Pattald, 526 district), 01 
Nalabhi, xxxv, 10; it» destraction, 10 (0.2 Varapi, river, 509 £n.5, 611 
V(B)alavarmi, chief of Vyagbrotati- | Varanasi, 314, 516, 817, 518, 519, 521, saa, 

mandala, 204 593, G24, 625, 526, 527, 029, 533, 536, 537, 
Vallabbadeva, author of Subhürilàcal, 116 


638, 540 
fat Váránasi-Kataka (also spelt — Váránási- 
Nallabhadevs (also called Sri-Vallablia), Kajaka), 401. (0:4, 406 
Mox ol Kámarüpa, 250, 260, 353, 368 Vüràpasi-visaya, 570, 581, 654 
Wallabharàja, Chhikora king of Pithi, 339, — (Wadhwan in Kathiawar), 255, 


528 5 
Vallabharijs, bireda of the RHástrakütas of | Vardbamüna-bhukti, 390 fn.1, 367, Т0 
the Deccan (Mányakhela), 577 Vardhaua, imprisoned by Vijayasena, 359, 
Vallamapjala, 9 fn.2 301 м 
Vallàpurs (mod. Ballavar); situated in the 
lower hilla to the east of Jammu, 107, 










































Varendra-tanijale, 420 
Varendri, 955. 257, eod 937. 340, 347, 


— | 
109, 101, 195, 196, 198, 200, 201, 202, 
XD, 207, 905, 90, 211, 213, 214, 





Vn 176 
V; 
М! 


















ra.Pratihüra prince, 577, Wi Vijayacaruir, 
Pratibàra prince (T), ил, Miya Ма), 5 — Bas, бб, 


» kingdom, xxxii ay dit: 
203. 200. quA — king of Avanti, | aa Ramage р ә ow 
2 » 1 Vijayakarys, Ra 5 . 
—— ther of Sridharadiea, 376 Vilayabqelen; DAT, — 
vana d, Gu, Үлүш,  Mep-brollar of Utharga, 146, 
| » Ms, n 


rh), 470 0.3 
63, 72 Kumáro, son of Manamalla, 


Vedas, 171, 205, 350, 257 
Vedeosvara-ghajta (Benares), 
Arad ata T tamed Jayasitiha, 122 
Velávitta, Mangalese of Yatsskara, 1224 
Veñgi, 160, 457 

Vebgi-nàju, 450 

Vei нон (V.B. 1414), 565 








— e plein Же AB prt эз 
VepuràVigaya, 457 И, IRA oe OAT уа 
Vibbrawarka, (6 

Vicitravirya, prince, 410, 411 

Vidagdhará]a, Ragirakdta of — Hasstikugdi, 


560 
Vidarbha (in Assam), 264 






Seus king of Bengal, 305, 250, 
258, 250, 260, 30, 321, 314, 315, 300, 353, 
Зы, 355, 350, 300, 962, 309, 3648, 375, зт», 


SAL, 630 
Vijayetvara (mod. Vijabror) tirtha, 143, 166, 
M de facto ruler of Daraddesa, 176 = : ) 4 


Vijel-kot, 32 
Videha, 272 ураш, ий, 401, MOT 
Videhas, 271 Vikramadeva, king of Nepal, 195 
Vidyüdhara, author of Ekávali, 451 fo. Vikrambditya (biruda of Gidgeyaders), 504 
Vidyàdhara, $4bi, Dard røler, 101 fot Vikramaditya, lnroda of Mahanrpots 
Vidyadhara, Candellu king, 608, 604, 607, stambba, 439, 440, 443 

a VI, Cajukya king of Kolyiga, 
Candella king, 504 ` 204, 250, 251, 331, 306. Г 

ijadeva, Amoghakalasa (Bhahja Mee kadevacarita of Bilbaga, 130, 141, 


— won of ваьда, * — 397, 355, 368, 
Viayapati, Beet, lived ja Abe court of iva кыыһа (of Уайда), 379, 390, 
Y 1 (see Bilhapa), 7, 14, 147 

Р oe Agbora: NB. ol 212 

































Varpanen a (or Pamps.Bhárata), 
—— аз. заз 


wasan mothe of alsa — 
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Vindbyas, 10, 73, 270, 277, 287, 290 Vyaghra-madl (mod, Bagh Hen 437,437 fn, 
Vindbyetvara, title of the Saila Srivardhana, Vyüghratati (mandala f), 27 
Vyaghrataji-mandala asal, 9259, 204 
Vinipapura (mod. Binka in Sonpur State, 
Orissa), 401, 402, 40% 
Vira, enemy of Vijayasena (Virgann), 255, 
559, 351 





w 
Virabáhu, king of Kámarüpa, 246 
Virabbatije T, 431, 435 Wadhwan, in Kathiawar, 255 


Virabbah|s II, Yerardja of Jaysbhañja, Wageh-Kot, 32 Sx 

435 Waiband, tows of, 50 
Virabhadra, ancestor of the Bhañjas, 407, 494 Wabind (Und) river, (Indus), 92 
Vira-Bhinudeva (see Bhaoudeva I), 462 Wairagarh (in C, P.), 470 
Viradatta, Vójasaneyaka Brahman, 252 Waki, 66 


Viraguoa, ruler of Kotitavi, 341 | Wakis, chief of Stwi, 37 
VI HANDS: Cola king, 460 Wali, 37 fn. NM 68, 68 fn.1, 70 
Viranaka, 119 | Walid (Caliph 


Virssena, ancestor of the Senas, 354, 355, | Walth (compact), 66 
a, 3 | Wamund (= Wabind), river, 92 m 


Virasithhe, Садда king, 452 Wang Hinen-t'se, Cbinese envoy, 235 
Viraéri, queen of J&tavarmen and probably | Want nt of Govinda ILI, 256 
— of Laksmi-Karpa, 256, заз, 334, Warih, 3% 













315 Naxirabad, 59 
Virata (Berar), 319 Wei Dynasty, 55 
Virocans, байда king, 451, 452 ти соу; 19 fn,2 

епо, 


Visàla, house for the habitation of Bralinans 
and cows, 176 
Visaladeva, Càhamána of Sikambhari, 535. 


Wright, D., 186, 906, 908, 212, 216, 216, 222 
Wineler, W., 250) 

Wu.Cha (Ugra), 414, 415 

Wular Lake, 110, 110 

Wo-t'u (= Ога), 413 










498, 429, 430, 431, 432, 434, 435, 439, 441, 
453, 450, 457, 














m 













Meus adatta, xxxv 
Viiv&mitra, gotra of, 257 Yüñava Jai * 
Viena ), 5 Ín., 78, 115, 133,154, 165, 285, Yidavas of 8! eons 
258, 302, 325, 887, 485, 405, 558, 591 dM ier — a 
Vi Viton, a Saiva teacher, 4' ATO , 
1 x avi! gg 
Yajfiasena, 
UAR ñavati, queen of v 237 
a) ranman, |. 251 

Yabsedhare (mod: Dyaregul), 117 
— Mag e d Nepal, 225, 296, 2 






inen pes 


Anantavarmi 26 T ot bern th qu eae. 
ntava Д n. . D ü 
5, 440, ЧЫ 1545450; ue 351-62, BAS, 500, 





cAMP оле omar Qa UB). ==, 112, 376, 287, 
Venere Gin Ben Рс f 
pepe 
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MD DU Kalacuri king of Tripurl, 505, 
Yasay — Gurjara-Pratib&ára, prince, 504, 


" 
Yasin, 73 
YVasaskara, king of Kashmir, 125 
Yasobhita, Sailodbhava. шок, 441, 415, 446 
Y a (=G; тебе pa-mth aga ?), 200 fn.1 
Yaéodeva, Dhünmdtha, father, of Vánsadeva 
(= Vàmadeya?), 202 
Masodevi, чов "Hemantasena, 58 
Ya Brahman Commander-ia- Chief 
of Abhiman; т, 18, 132 
or wr anendra of Mandasor, 592- 
«DJ, 


умати, Candella King, 307, 502, 073, 
овоа ruler of Kanauj, 276, 77, 257, 


Yaéovigraha, ancestor of the Gáhadasülas, 

500, 530, 531, 530 mie 

Yatra, 196, 202 

Yauvanaéri, daughter 
queen of Vi spi frt, 3 ), 335 

Yava-bhtimi (Java), - 

Yavana (Greeka), xxxiii ; LONE 173, 285; 
359, 478, 470, 480, 481 

Yayáti, mythical king, 332, 401 

Yayáti, see Mabi&ivagupta (Bomavadéi of 
Kosala), 3*4, 410 

DM ie 404, 464 fn.2, 406, 407 

Yazid ibn Z UT 

Жанр» ites), 50 

Mer Saciva of Vigrahapála IIT, 957, 


oras Hoà; god, 583 


Febr ps | 





Yuan Chwang, — ilgrim, xxxviii, 
1, 8, 5 fo. 5, 00, 01, та, 119 (0.2, 
187, 190, 280, 240, 274, — 

Yuddhásurs (see Nandaraja), 557 

Yueh.Chi (also spelt аР, Е" 59, 61, 63; 
Great, 56, 55; Little, 58, 

— a tale in Potugepsriksa, 205 


үзмө, Págjava king, 205 
Yung-lo, Chinese emperor, 210 
Yunnan, 909 
Yupa inscrip of king Mülavarmap, from 
io), 203 fn.3 
Yuoardja, 117, 117 (п.4. 207, 914, 905, 044, 
250, 290, 294, 296, 435, 447, 523, 032, 633, 


534 
атов обете I, Kalacuri of COP. (Tripuri), 


2 


Zåbul (also called Zábulistán), 66 

Züàbnlistàn (also called Zibul), 59, 66, 66, 
67, 09, 79; the area indicated, 66 fn. 

Zambaur, 8 {0.6 

Zara Lake, 65 

Zaranj, 65. 66, OT, 70 

Zayd ibn ‘Abd Ullah, 67 

Zirat, 78 

— Governor of *Tráq, 7, 67 
а ud.Din Barani (Historian), 487 

Ais La, pass, 110, 175. 

Zubuir, 67 

Zunbil "(eee Batbil), 65 

Zür (also written az-Zür) mountain of 66; 


Yogini Tantra, 236 image of, 71 
Yojana, 116, 235 гона, 12 
ы 








CORRIGENDA 






PB LL T from foot: fonts [or Muksddent read Muqadast 

p. » Postans. 

P. жуа « Ziyád. 

P. Bulüymün 2». Bulaymán. 

p. Avani Jan&iraya " — 

P. ean Ialamáu be... e thet Bailamán шоу һе... 
P: Nate isite, and the S «батанын, and of th 
` — газан! а! m . а тазе, a se 
Р. kehb x X Dhahab. > 
P. Akälim » Agalim, 

г a . appear. 

P. EL Tor машына, S Мишна. 

i i 3 (pd пй ing) for Mie Ма'йшй 7. Mir Ma'sum. 

P. 43, C M obe 0 wiog — 4. M mad, 

P. $13 teeta. 1611 A.D. 


. 49,1. B10 Her un. Ын i Yubis. “т Ан. 5307. for ‘Amran i, Milas 
read ‘Amran i. Mūsa 221 А.Н. (816 A.D.) 
Р. 49,1. o tom toh: була to 366 A H. 042-970 read c.332 to A49 А.Н. =c. 913 to 


= A for a i read Bebistan (Babletan). 





10 ., the Siva » pod Siva, 
1 rr 





Vi CORRIGEN DA 
^ 1, 2 from foot fis бай иһ. i 
P Es M. 19.20 — —— Dluga informa uw. the Candella Yafovarmon defeated ` a 
P. 821, fo. 4 for Gobi > read оин. 
P. 339,1. 8 ,, Sahedara „ат 
FT ME а from foot : for Kosala-n&du e K ai náju. 
. P. 351, 1. " Bháttaputra + Bhat! TS 
1 PE 38, 1. Wb Fa, ind 5 Verso a and 
MA Айк». 
E. raw. 1. frin * 3 for 18th es 
. eren SpA omit LE 
P 398" рл Yor The Bb Ae * o (3) The Man jos: 
А Ё fedi tbh Yer kat that none s. fact that almost none. 
P. 4239.1. H se e 7. (B) М, ` m M. 
E in kan fir eat eaae eg ene x EE 
> e or - 
Р; 400, 1. 14 ,, Kimidi Kosala + Kimi, Kosata. 
s ЖОхойгаіе к, 


= 
= 
EE 
r 


P. 9.1. Зу Chandralekhá _ 
P ер Y — 
P. 475, 1. — sister 





“ Катту ronve V. 
Madhü-K^mlMrpswa VI. 
Aniyspkabhima I. 
Anafgabhiine 5 


m mU bave “Chikkur and add She abo — —— 
D fa anda She a aet radevi' - 
* DADY | £ 


арг 
Ж юв 11 1 foc an A.D. A 
P 595, i Pus d del Century — ertum A » 
n6 ьа! ^ T ans. 
Т uu з te 


P. 604, 1.9 ne 
Ў 


P. 007,1, s 5a] { 
Р. бю, fn. җә ue us-tiyar « Ha (ee 
on doubt no 4 
P. аз, 7, Yemen 7 e 
P. „Т fe , J 





